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FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Andrei  Andreyevich  Gromyko,  prominent  Party  worker,  states¬ 
man,  scholar,  and  brilliant  diplomat,  has  worked  in  the  field  of 
Soviet  foreign  relations  with  eminent  effect  and  dedication  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Today,  too,  he  devotes  all  his  energy,  knowledge, 
and  experience  to  the  Communist  Party  and  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  socialism,  peace,  and  international  co-operation. 

The  works  of  Andrei  Gromyko,  member  of  the  CC  CPSU  Polit- 
bureau  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR,  are  widely  known  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  fundamental  scholarly  studies  published  un¬ 
der  the  pen-name  G.  Andreyev— Export  of  US  Capital  (1957)  and 
US  Dollar  Expansion  (1961) — have  won  well-deserved  acclaim. 

His  more  recent  works  include  a  collection  entitled  For  the 
Triumph  of  the  Leninist  Foreign  Policy  (1978)  and  a  collection  of 
selected  works  dating  to  the  period  since  the  mid-sixties.  Only  for 
Peace ,  put  out  in  1979  by  Pergamon  Press,  a  British  publisher. 

The  present  volume  is  of  interest  because  it  covers  a  longer 
period — from  1944  up  until  early  1980.  A  politico-biographical  es¬ 
say  is  attached. 

The  collection  consists  of  Gromyko’s  selected  speeches  and  reports 
at  congresses  of  the  CPSU,  sessions  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
and  at  public  meetings,  his  addresses  at  sessions  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  statements  at  press  conferences,  his  articles,  a  chapter 
from  his  monograph  US  Dollar  Expansion ,  and  other  material. 

The  volume  presents  a  penetrating  Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of 
current  world  affairs,  the  world  balance  of  forces,  and  of  trends  and 
outlooks  in  international  relations.  It  shows  the  enormity  of  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  socialism,  and  for  the  national  and  social 
progress  of  peoples,  waged  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
state  since  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution. 

Resonating  clearly  through  all  the  works  of  Andrei  Gromyko  is 
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the  continuity  of  Soviet  foreign  policy — from  Lenin’s  Decree  on 
Peace  to  the  Peace  Programme  of  the  24th  and  25th  congresses  of 
the  CPSU,  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  successfully  putting  into  effect 
in  the  present  period. 

He  emphasises  the  great  credit  redounding  upon  V.  I.  Lenin, 
founder  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state,  as  the  architect  of  the 
socialist  foreign  policy  expressing  the  class  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  foreign  relations  and  furthering  the  workers’  revolu¬ 
tionary  goals.  He  reaffirms  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  vitality 
and  steadily  growing  influence  on  world  events  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  derive  from  its  charge  of  Leninist  ideas  and  from  the 
constancy  of  its  basic  principles,  scientifically  grounded  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Lenin — those  of  proletarian  internationalism  and  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence. 

The  volume  makes  patently  clear  that  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  state  are  inviolately  faithful  to  Lenin’s  teaching,  and 
above  all  as  concerns  systematic,  day-to-day  guidance  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  by  the  Party— something  that  Lenin  described  as  the 
‘source  of  the  extraordinary  force’  of  Soviet  policy  on  the  world 
scene.  Gromyko’s  works  show  the  vast,  far-flung  activity  of  the 
Communist  Party,  its  Central  Committee,  the  Politbureau  of  the 
CC  CPSU,  and  personally  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of 
the  CC  CPSU  and  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium, 
in  constructing  and  carrying  out  the  Leninist  course  in  international 
affairs.  This  course  is  directed  to  securing,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
fraternal  socialist  countries,  favourable  external  conditions  for 
building  socialism  and  communism;  to  invigorating  the  unity  and 
cohesion,  friendship  and  brotherhood  of  the  socialist  states;  to 
supporting  the  national  liberation  movement,  and  furthering  all¬ 
round  co-operation  with  the  developing  countries;  to  upholding  the 
principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social 
systems;  to  repulsing  the  aggressive  imperialist  forces,  and  saving 
humanity  from  another  world  war. 

Andrei  Gromyko’s  works  are  authoritative  evidence  that  the  CPSU 
and  the  Soviet  state  devote,  and  have  always  devoted,  prime  at¬ 
tention  to  deepening  and  expanding  the  all-round  co-operation  of 
the  fraternal  socialist  countries  on  the  basis  of  socialist  inter¬ 
nationalism,  and  to  improving  and  furthering  their  co-ordination 
in  the  political,  economic,  defensive  and  other  fields  both  bilaterally 
and  in  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  and  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance.  This  is  done  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
socialist  community  and  invigorate  its  international  position  for 
the  triumph  of  the  ideals  of  communism  and  peace.  ‘A  powerful 
accelerator  of  the  process  of  history,’  Gromyko  notes,  ‘the  socialist 
world  is  bringing  this  future  closer  for  all  countries  and  peoples.’  * 

*  A.  A.  Gromyko,  For  the  Triumph  of  the  Leninist  Foreign  Policy, 
Moscow,  1978,  p.  585  (in  Russian). 
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Soviet  foreign  policy  is  designed  to  back  up  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  peoples,  to  support  their  bid  to  root  out  the  remnants 
of  colonialism,  the  preserves  of  racism  and  apartheid,  and  to  in¬ 
vigorate  friendly  relations  with  the  developing  countries.  With  most 
of  the  developing  countries,  Gromyko  notes,  ‘we  are  bound  ...  by 
our  common  allegiance  to  profound  peace  and  freedom,  and  by  our 
common  basic  aspirations.’  * 

The  concepts  of  socialism  and  peace  are  indissoluble.  This,  too, 
is  shown  and  convincingly  argued  in  Gromyko’s  works.  He  describes 
the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  socialist  community  as  a 
whole,  to  bridle  the  arms  race,  to  further  disarmament,  to  eliminate 
sources  of  the  war  danger,  to  establish  the  Leninist  principle  of  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  to  avert  another  world  war. 

Andrei  Gromyko  examines  various  issues  related  to  detente,  an 
essentially  new  development  in  international  affairs  initiated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  and 
backed  by  all  forces  of  peace  and  progress.  The  main  thought  here  is 
that  today  there  is  no  sensible  alternative  to  the  policy  of  detente. 

Gromyko  exposes  the  intrigues  of  imperialist  foes  of  detente  and 
their  great-power  hegemonistic  accomplices  in  Peking,  and  their  of 
late  redoubled  drive  under  cover  of  slanderous  inventions  about  a 
‘Soviet  threat’  to  wipe  out  all  the  positive  results  achieved  in  the 
detente  environment  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  peaceful  states. 

The  Soviet  Union  matches  its  firm  stand  against  the  opponents 
of  detente  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  imperialist  forces  to  aggravate 
the  international  situation  with  a  consistently  peaceful  course  and 
a  constructive  approach  to  vital  global  problems. 

‘Every  state,  be  it  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  in  Africa  or  in  Latin 
America,’  Gromyko  notes,  ‘if  it  is  guided  by  the  interests  of  peace 
and  co-operation  can  rest  assured  that  it  will  find  a  reliable  partner 
in  the  USSR’  (see  p.  352).** 

This  volume  of  Gromyko’s  works  presents  the  panorama  of  in¬ 
ternational  events  as  the  cumulative,  intricately  linked  chain  that 
it  really  is.  It  also  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  more  than 
35  years  of  activity  on  the  world  scene  of  the  CPSU  and  the 
Soviet  state. 

The  results  of  this  activity,  the  successes  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
are  irrefutable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principled  Leninist 
course  in  international  affairs.  They  are  persuasive  evidence  that 
it  works  for  the  vital  aspirations  of  all  humanity  and  the  objective 
needs  of  society  all  over  the  world.  And  this  considered  course  will 
doubtless  be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Some  contribu¬ 
tions  are  slightly  abridged.  There  is  a  subject  index  and  a  name 
index. 


*  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Only  for  Peace,  p.  214 
**  Here  and  further  the  reference  is  to  pages  of  this  volume. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  OPENING  SESSION 
OF  THE  DUMBARTON  OAKS  CONFERENCE 


21  August  1944 

This  is  the  first  of  the  exploratory  discussions  to  be  held  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  establishment  of  an  International  Security 
Organisation.  The  peoples  of  our  countries  are  locked  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  Hitler  Germany,  the  worst  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  has  already  cost  our  countries,  as  well  as  many  other  free¬ 
dom-loving  countries  of  the  world,  heavy  human  and  material 
losses.  Fighting  for  their  freedom  and  independence,  the  peoples  of 
our  three  great  nations  are  also  defending  the  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  other  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Allies,  our  common  foe — nazi  Germa¬ 
ny — is  nearing  inevitable  catastrophe.  Our  brave  armies  are  press¬ 
ing  the  enemy  from  east,  west,  and  south.  As  a  result  of  the  latest 
Red  Army  offensive,  the  fighting  is  already  being  carried  to  enemy 
soil.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  combined  eSorts  of  the 
freedom-loving  countries  of  the  world  and,  first  of  all,  the  efforts 
of  our  nations,  will  yield  complete  and  decisive  victory  and  put  na¬ 
zi  Germany  on  its  knees. 

In  view  of  the  devastation  and  the  incalculable  human  losses 
caused  by  the  present  war,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
are  naturally  looking  for  means  to  prevent  another  such  tragedy 
in  the  future.  They  have  shed  too  much  blood  and  have  made 
too  many  sacrifices  to  be  indifferent  to  their  future.  That  is  why 
they  are  striving  to  establish  an  international  organisation  that 
would  be  capable  of  preventing  any  repetition  of  the  tragedy  and 
of  guaranteeing  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  in  the  future.  As  it 
says  in  the  Four  Nations  Declaration  signed  at  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  on  30  October  1943,  all  big  and  small  freedom-loving  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  can  be  members  of  such  an  organisation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  maintain  peace  and  security  it 
is  not  enough  to  merely  want  to  bridle  the  aggressor  and  to  apply 
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force  against  him  if  circumstances  so  require.  To  guarantee  peace 
and  security  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  resources  for 
preventing  or  suppressing  aggression  and  maintaining  international 
order. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  a  great  responsibility  devolves  on 
the  members  of  the  future  security  organisation,  and  especially 
the  nations  bearing  the  main  brunt  of  the  present  war  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  requisite  resources  and  strength  to  maintain  peace  and 
security.  That  is  why  all  those  who  cherish  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  can  be  preserved  only  if  the  future  International  Securi¬ 
ty  Organisation  will  in  the  interests  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  make  effective  use  of  all  resources  in  possession  of 
members  of  the  Organisation  and,  first  of  all,  the  resources  of  such 
great  nations  as  the  Soviet  Union,  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  unity  displayed  by  these  countries  in  the  present  struggle 
against  Hitler  Germany  and  its  vassals  gives  grounds  to  believe 
that  after  the  final  victory  they  will  co-operate  in  maintaining 
peace  and  security  as  they  are  co-operating  at  the  present  time  in 
saving  humanity  from  enslavement  by  the  fascist  barbarians.  In 
this  noble  striving  our  countries  have  naturally  found  support  on 
the  part  of  the  other  United  Nations,  big  and  small,  which  will 
participate  in  the  International  Security  Organisation,  a  body  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  .  freedom- 
loving  countries  and  bearing  joint  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace. 

The  unity  of  the  Allies  in  the  struggle  against  the  common  foe 
and  their  striving  to  maintain  peace  in  the  future  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  present  exploratory  discussions  will  bring  positive  results. 
They  are  the  first  step  leading  to  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  are  interested,  that  is,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  international  organisation 
for  maintaining  peace  and  security. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  discussions  the 
representatives  of  the  three  nations  will  conduct  their  work  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  which 
will  certainly  contribute  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  discus¬ 
sions. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


26  June  1945 

Today  we  are  summing  up  the  results  of  the  historic  United  Na¬ 
tions  conference  that  gathered  to  work  out  the  Charter  of  the  or¬ 
ganisation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  international  organisation  were  laid  when  the  war 
was  still  raging  in  Europe  and  the  enemy,  though  he  had  already 
suffered  serious  defeats,  was  still  oSering  fierce  resistance.  These 
foundations,  as  we  know,  were  laid  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  historic  Yalta  Conference. 

The  peace-loving  nations,  which  have  suffered  incalculable  losses 
in  this  war,  naturally  place  great  hopes  in  the  establishment 
by  collective  effort  of  an  international  instrument  that  would  safe¬ 
guard  humanity  from  another  tragedy.  Referring  to  the  decisions 
adopted  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  Marshal  Stalin  said 
that  to  win  the  war  against  Germany  was  to  perform  a  great  his¬ 
toric  deed.  But  winning  the  war  does  not  mean  ensuring  lasting 
peace  and  reliable  security  for  the  nations  in  the  years  to  come. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  task  was  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but 
also  to  rule  out  the  reoccurrence  of  another  aggression  and  another 
war,  if  not  forever,  then  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Asked  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  German  aggression,  or 
to  halt  a  war  if  it  does  break  out— to  nip  it  in  the  bud  and  keep 
it  from  developing  into  a  big  war — Marshal  Stalin  said  that  apart 
from  completely  disarming  aggressor  nations,  there  is  only  one 
way:  to  set  up  a  special  organisation  of  representatives  of  the  peace- 
loving  nations  for  the  defence  of  peace  and  maintenance  of  sec¬ 
urity;  the  governing  body  of  this  organisation  should  have  at 
its  disposal  the  minimal  quantity  of  armed  forces  required  for  the 
prevention  of  aggression,  and  the  organisation  should  be  obliged, 
in  case  of  need,  to  use  them  without  delay  for  the  prevention  or 
liquidation  of  any  aggression  and  for  punishing  the  culprits. 


Marshal  Stalin  emphasised  that  the  action  of  the  organisation 
would  be  effective  enough  if  the  great  powers  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  war  against  Hitler  Germany  continued  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  accord.  No  action  would  be  eSective  if  this  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  was  not  followed. 

These  are  the  principles  the  Soviet  Government  followed  as 
it  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  International  Security 
Organisation,  and  the  Soviet  delegation  followed  them  in  the  course 
of  this  conference. 

At  today’s  final  session  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  about  the 
results  of  this  conference  and  whether  or  not  it  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose.  The  Charter  of  the  organisation,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
persevering  labours  of  the  delegations  to  the  conference,  gives  grounds 
to  consider  that  the  conference  has  coped  with  its  task. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Security  Council  with  the  requisite  powers  and  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  suppressing  aggression.  Exercising  its  functions  and 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  Security  Council  will 
act  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  mem¬ 
ber  countries,  the  Charter  says,  undertake  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council.  These  provisions  alone  point  up  the  eSec¬ 
tive  character  of  the  international  machine  that  we  are  setting  up 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  Security  Council  shall  include  as 
permanent  members  the  five  great  powers:  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Chi¬ 
na.  The  decision  of  the  conference  to  grant  permanent  seats  on  the 
Council  to  the  five  great  powers  is  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  Security  Council  cannot  have  the  requisite  means  and 
forces  for  maintaining  peace  unless  it  permanently  includes  countries 
that  have  enough  human  and  material  resources  for  the  Council 
to  perform  its  functions  successfully  and  effectively. 

The  whole  world  is  aware  of  the  role  of  these  powers,  together 
and  separately,  in  the  fight  against  aggression  during  the  Second 
World  War.  In  the  European  war  that  has  just  ended  the  Allied 
powers  demonstrated  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  task  of  crushing 
the  strongest  and  the  most  perfidious  enemy  in  history.  Without 
the  co-operation  that  prevailed  between  us  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  so  successfully  the  task  of  routing  Hitler 
Germany.  And  it  will  be  impossible  in  the  future  to  carry  out  the 
task  of  preserving  peace  without  such  co-operation. 

The  conference  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  working  out  the  part 
of  the  Charter  that  deals  with  the  establishment  of  the  second 
most  important  organ  of  the  organisation — the  General  Assembly — 
and  to  defining  its  functions  and  powers.  As  defined  in  the  Char¬ 
ter,  they  give  the  Assembly  good  opportunities  for  substantially 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  In  addition, 
it  comes  within  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
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to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  questions  related  to  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  political,  and  cultural  co-operation  and  other  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  Charter  and  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  provided  for  by  this  Charter:  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  other  agencies. 

Thus,  for  each  member  of  the  international  organisation,  for  all 
states,  big  and  small,  there  are  great  opportunities  for  contributing 
to  the  common  cause  of  maintaining  peace  and  strengthening  co¬ 
operation  between  the  United  Nations  in  the  interests  of  the  well¬ 
being  and  prosperity  of  all  peoples. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  there  have  been  difficulties  and 
differences  of  opinion  between  individual  delegations.  But  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  is  not  that  these  difficulties  and  different  viewpoints 
existed  between  individual  delegations,  but  that  all  the  main  diffi¬ 
culties  were  overcome  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  and  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  tasks  of  the  conference. 

A  document  has  been  prepared  that  is  to  become  the  basis  for 
the  activity  of  the  international  organisation — its  constitution.  Na¬ 
turally,  the  very  best  and  the  most  perfect  Charter  is  not  by  itself 
a  guarantee  that  its  provisions  will  be  carried  out  and  that  they 
will  ensure  peace.  To  achieve  this  important  and  noble  task  it  is 
also  necessary,  in  addition  to  a  Charter,  to  have  unity  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  action  by  members  of  the  international  organisation,  and 
first  of  all  unity  and  co-ordination  of  action  by  the  most  powerful 
military  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary  that  all  members  of 
the  international  organisation  should  strive  for  settling  all  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  goodwill. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  worked  for  a  Charter  that  could  secure  eSective  fulfilment  of 
the  tasks  facing  the  international  organisation.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Soviet  delegation  found  understanding  and  support 
on  the  part  of  many  other  delegations  participating  in  this  confer¬ 
ence.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  peoples  of  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  conference  have  a  common  objective — to  prevent 
another  war. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  cover  a  wide  range  of  questions  and 
problems  relating  to  the  future  activity  of  the  organisation  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  various  agencies.  In  this  connection,  special  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  Charter  provisions  on  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  and  conflicts.  The  conference  participants  paid 
close  attention  to  this  point.  Under  the  Charter,  members  of  the 
international  organisation  shall  assume  the  obligation  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  peacefully.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  unfailingly  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  trust  that  this  United  Nations 
conference  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  significant  event  and 
that  our  efforts  will  yield  positive  results  for  all  peace-loving  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  who  endured  so  much  hardship  and  suSering 
as  a  result  of  the  conflagration  set  alight  by  Hitler  Germany. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLENARY  SESSION 
OF  THE  FIRST  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


London,  18  January  1946 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  an  important  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  for  peace 
and  security.  It  is  the  logical  development  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  four  powers  adopted  at  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  October  1943,  which  stated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  creating  an  international  organisation  to  maintain  peace 
and  security.  Important  stages  in  bringing  this  Declaration  into 
effect,  as  is  known,  were:  the  Conference  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the 
Crimea  Conference  of  the  heads  of  the  three  powers,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco,  and  finally,  the  work  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Preparatory  Commission  which  worked  out  the 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

Completing  an  important  stage  in  creating  the  International  Or¬ 
ganisation  the  present  session  is,  at  the  same  time,  starting  to  put 
into  effect  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  adopted 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Eight  months  after  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  the  German  aggressor  and  four  months  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  aggressor,  the  United  Nations  are 
in  a  position  to  take  practical  steps  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  in  order  to  provide  peace  and  security  for  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  is 
the  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  a  tragedy  similar  to  that  which  humanity 
has  just  endured.  This  is  why  the  idea  pronounced  in  the  Moscow 
Declaration  has  met  with  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  the  United 
Nations. 

After  the  Moscow  Conference  of  1943  and  the  Conference  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  all  the  United  Nations  have  participated  in  the 
creation  of  the  Organisation.  All  subsequent  work  has  been  carried 
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out  in  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  between  the  democratic  na¬ 
tions,  large  and  small.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  drawing  up  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco,  that  Conference,  having  created  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  Organisation,  has,  on  the  whole,  coped  with  a  serious 
task  of  great  historic  significance. 

The  Soviet  delegation  more  than  once  emphasised  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  new  Organ¬ 
isation  would  directly  depend  on  how  the  experience  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  countries  during  the  war  would  be  taken 
into  account  and  to  what  degree  true  collaboration  of  all  member 
nations  would  continue  in  the  future;  I  mean  true  co-operation 
aimed  at  bringing  into  effect  the  principles  and  at  attaining  the 
aims  of  the  Charter.  Without  this,  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
cannot  realise  the  hopes  placed  upon  it  by  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world. 

All  the  nations,  large  and  small,  are  interested  in  securing  stable 
peace,  and  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  aggression.  In  this  their 
interests  completely  coincide.  The  endeavours  to  pose  big  states 
against  small  ones  cannot  be  regarded  with  sympathy  in  the  United 
Nations  Organisation,  for  this  Organisation  is  the  body  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  the  peace-loving  states,  large  and  small.  This  Organisation 
is  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  large  and  small  states 
against  aggression.  The  posing  of  the  large  countries  against  the 
small  ones  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  which  has  been  created  in  the  interests 
of  the  struggle  against  aggressive  states  and  their  allies,  and  which 
unites  the  large  and  small  peace-loving  countries  in  order  to  fight 
for  peace  and  international  security. 

There  has  already  been  established  the  organ  on  which  devolves 
the  main  responsibility  for  maintaining  peace,  that  is  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council,  which  has  the  possibility  of  arresting,  at  its  very 
inception,  any  attempt  by  aggressors  to  imperil  again  the  peace, 
tranquil  labour,  and  the  freedom  of  the  peoples.  Thus,  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Charter  have  already  found  their  prac¬ 
tical  application.  The  Soviet  delegation,  like  all  the  other  delega¬ 
tions  taking  part  in  the  present  session,  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  activities  of  the  Security  Council  will,  from  the  very  beginning, 
be  fruitful  and  effective  and  will  be  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  the 
main  objects  and  tasks  of  the  Organisation. 

No  doubt  we  all  have  noticed  how  the  role  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  has  been  emphasised  by  the  last 
Moscow  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  powers. 
As  is  known,  this  Conference  has,  among  other  important  ques¬ 
tions,  discussed  the  problem  of  using  atomic  energy  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  international  peace.  In  the  terms  of  reference,  adopted  by 
the  Conference  for  a  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  will  be  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  stated  that  the 
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Commission  will  function  in  accordance  with  directives  and  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  role  and  place  of  this  most  important  organ  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  delegation  wishes  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  fact  that  now,  when 
the  Organisation  is  just  being  born,  voices  are  heard  from  some 
places  that  its  Charter  is  already  obsolete  and  needs  revision.  Such 
allegations  must  be  decisively  rejected  by  all  those  who,  not  mere¬ 
ly  in  word  but  in  deed,  are  trying  to  build  up  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  international  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  security.  Such 
allegations  are  dangerous,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  lead 
to  serious  consequences.  The  observance  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or¬ 
ganisation  and  its  enforcement,  not  in  word  but  deed,  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  the  successful  and  fruitful  activities  of  all 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a  test  of  its  kind,  showing  how 
smoothly  and  effectively  the  new  international  machinery,  created 
by  the  United  Nations,  is  beginning  its  work.  In  a  sense,  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  a  precedent  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  activities  of  this  important  organ.  That  is  why  the  Soviet 
delegation  would  like  to  see  at  this  session  a  sound  and  creative 
atmosphere  capable  of  securing  positive  results. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  must  differ  from  the  League 
of  Nations  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  capable  of  defending  the  interests  of  the  peaceful  life 
of  peoples;  it  must  also  be  a  new  body  in  the  sense  that  in  it 
there  should  prevail  a  sound  atmosphere  and  new  methods  of  col¬ 
lective  work.  The  revival  of  the  methods  applied  in  the  League 
of  Nations  would  cause  nothing  but  harm  to  the  United  Nations 
Organisation.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  this  observation 
is  quite  relevant  and  useful  at  this  session. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  observance  of  the  Charter  is  an  ob¬ 
ligatory  and  fundamental  condition  for  the  fruitful  activities  of 
the  Organisation.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that  some 
obligatory  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  not  yet  being  put  into 
effect.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  only 
to  those  provisions  of  the  Charter  which  have  not  yet  found  their 
practical  realisation.  I  mean,  the  chapters  relating  to  non-self-gov¬ 
erning  territories. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  there  are  those  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  trusteeship  system  for  the  territories  which 
have  not  yet  been  given  independence.  The  trusteeship  system,  as 
it  is  provided  for  by  the  Charter,  is  an  instrument  designed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  giving  of  the  status  of  national  and  state  independence 
to  all  such  peoples.  That  is  why  the  speediest  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  of  trusteeship  declared  in  the  Charter  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  obligations  of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
which  must  take  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  realisation 
of  these  supreme  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations  was  born  as  a  result  of 
bloody  battles  against  fascism.  Now  German  fascism  and  Japanese 
militarism  have  been  defeated.  Thus  there  have  been  removed  two 
sources  of  aggression  which  for  many  years  kept  the  whole  world 
in  a  state  of  fear  and  alarm  and  which  plunged  humanity  into  the 
bloodiest  of  wars.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  consider  that 
military  victory  over  fascism  removes  the  necessity  for  continuing 
the  persistent  struggle  for  the  eradication  and  complete  liquidation 
of  the  centres  of  fascism  which  still  remain.  This  fight  for  the  era¬ 
dication  of  the  remnants  of  fascism  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
work  of  our  Organisation. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  session  will 
be  a  success.  The  Soviet  delegation  on  its  part  will  do  everything 
possible  to  make  it  so. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


19  June  1946 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  created  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
three  powers  and  with  the  resolution  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  must  proceed  to  the  practical  realisation  of  the 
tasks  set  before  it.  The  significance  of  these  tasks  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission,  is  determined  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  very  discovery  of  methods  of  using  atomic  energy, 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  this  Commission.  Scientific  efforts  have 
produced  a  result,  the  significance  of  which  is  hard  to  overrate. 
That  which  is  already  known  regarding  the  significance  of  this 
discovery  and  which,  undoubtedly,  is  merely  the  preliminary  to 
still  greater  conquests  of  science  in  this  field  in  the  future,  empha¬ 
sises  how  important  are  the  tasks  and  activities  of  the  Commission. 

As  the  result  of  a  definite  course  of  events  during  the  last  few 
years  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  mankind  found  its  mate¬ 
rial  application  in  the  form  of  a  particular  weapon  the  atomic 
bomb.  However,  although  up  to  the  present  time  this  use  of  atom¬ 
ic  energy  is  the  only  known  form  of  its  practical  application,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  humanity  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a 
wide  application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peoples,  for  promoting  their  welfare  and  rais¬ 
ing  their  standard  of  living  and  for  the  development  of  science 
and  culture. 

There  are  thus  two  possible  ways  in  which  this  discovery  can 
be  used.  One  way  is  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
means  of  mass  destruction.  The  other  way  is  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

The  paradox  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
way  that  has  been  more  studied  and  more  effectively  mastered  in 
practice.  The  second  way  has  been  less  studied  and  has  not  been 
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mastered  in  practice.  However,  this  circumstance  not  only  does 
not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  tasks  that  lie  before  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Commission  but,  on  the  contrary,  emphasises  to  an  even 
greater  degree  the  significance  of  these  tasks  for  all  that  concerns 
the  strengthening  of  peace  between  the  nations. 

There  can  be  no  effective  system  of  peace  if  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  using  atomic  energy  is  not  placed  in  the  service  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  is  not  applied  to  peaceful  purposes  only.  The  use  of 
this  discovery  only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  and  widening  their  scientific  and  cultural  horizons  will  help 
to  strengthen  confidence  between  the  countries  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  continue  the  use  of  this  discovery  for 
the  production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  likely  to  intensify 
mistrust  between  states  and  to  keep  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  a 
continual  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Such  a  position  is  contrary 
to  the  aspirations  ot  the  peace-loving  peoples,  who  long  for  the 
establishment  of  enduring  peace  and  are  making  every  effort  in 
order  that  these  aspirations  may  be  transformed  into  reality. 

As  one  of  the  primary  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  24  January  1946,  the  Soviet  de¬ 
legation  proposes  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of  con¬ 
cluding  an  international  convention  prohibiting  the  production  and 
employment  of  weapons  based  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
the  purpose  of  mass  destruction.  The  object  of  such  a  convention 
should  be  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  employment  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  destruction  of  existing  stocks  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  and  the  condemnation  of  all  activities  undertaken  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  convention.  The  elaboration  and  conclusion  of  a  con¬ 
vention  of  this  kind  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation,  only  one  of  the  prime  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  to  the  detriment  of  mankind.  This  act  should 
be  followed  by  other  measures  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  and  obligations 
contained  in  the  above-mentioned  convention,  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  control  over  the  observance  of  the  convention  and 
the  taking  of  decisions  regarding  the  sanctions  to  be  applied  against 
the  unlawful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  whole  civilised  world  has  already  right¬ 
ly  condemned  the  use  in  warfare  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  and 
other  similar  gases,  as  well  as  all  similar  liquids  and  substances, 
and  likewise  bacteriological  means. . . 

In  view  of  this,  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  convention  prohib¬ 
iting  the  production  and  employment  of  atomic  weapons  is  even 
more  obvious.  Such  a  convention  would  correspond  in  an  even 
greater  degree  to  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 

The  conclusion  of  such  a  convention  and  the  elaboration  of  a 
system  of  measures  providing  for  the  strict  fulfilment  of  its  terms, 


the  establishment  of  control  over  the  observance  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  convention,  and  the  establishment  of  sanctions  to 
be  applied  against  violators  of  the  convention  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Soviet  delegation,  be  a  serious  step  forward  on  the  way  to¬ 
wards  the  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  that  lie  before  the  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission,  and  fully  corresponds  to  the  aspirations  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  whole  of  progressive  humanity. 

The  necessity  for  the  states  to  assume  the  obligation  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  employ  atomic  weapons  is  also  dictated  by  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  this  w-eapon  is  such  that  its  employment  brings 
untold  misery  above  all  to  the  civilian  population.  The  results  of 
its  employment  are  incompatible  with  the  generally  accepted  stan¬ 
dards  and  ideas  riveted  in  the  consciousness  of  humanity  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries  to  the  effect  that  the  rules  of  warfare 
must  not  allow  the  extermination  of  the  innocent  civilian  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  situation  existing  at  the  present  time,  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  applying  atomic  ener¬ 
gy  and  using  them  for  the  production  of  atomic  weapons,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  normal  scientific  co-operation  between  the  states 
of  the  world.  The  present  situation,  which  is  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  any  limitation  on  the  production  and  employment  of 
atomic  weapons,  contains  the  reasons  which  can  only  increase  the 
suspicion  of  some  countries  in  regard  to  others  and  give  rise  to 
political  instability.  It  is  clear  that  the  continuation  of  such  a 
situation  is  likely  to  bring  only  negative  results  in  regard  to  peace. 

Moreover,  the  continuation  of  the  present  situation  means  that 
the  latest  scientific  attainments  in  this  field  will  not  be  a  basis 
for  joint  scientific  efforts  among  the  countries  for  the  object  of 
discovering  ways  of  using  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Hence  there  follows  only  one  correct  conclusion,  namely,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  exchange  of  scientific  information  between  countries  and 
the  necessity  of  joint  scientific  efforts  directed  towards  broadening 
the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  exclusively  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  peoples  and  of  science  and 
culture.  The  success  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  de¬ 
termined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeds  in 
solving  this  important  task. 

The  proposal  for  a  wide  exchange  of  scientific  information  is 
timely  because  such  a  scientific  discovery  as  the  discovery  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  using  atomic  energy  cannot  remain  for  any  length  of  time  the 
property  of  only  one  country  or  a  small  group  of  countries.  It  is 
bound  to  become  the  property  of  a  number  of  countries.  This  con¬ 
firms  the  necessity  of  a  wide  exchange  of  scientific  information  on 
the  problem  in  question,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  up  corre¬ 
sponding  measures  in  this  field,  including  measures  of  organisation. 

I  have  stated  the  general  considerations  regarding  the  tasks 
and  the  character  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion.  In  order  to  develop  these  general  statements,  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  my  government,  I  will  place  before  the  Commission  for 
consideration  two  concrete  proposals  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  may  constitute  a  basis  for  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  and  play 
an  important  role  in  the  strengthening  of  peace.  These  proposals 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  concerning  the  conclusion  of  an  international  convention  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  production  and  employment  of  weapons  based 
on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  the  purpose  of  mass 
destruction. 

(2)  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  first  proposal  concerning  the  international  convention  con¬ 
tains  the  draft  of  this  convention. 

Article  1  of  the  draft  says  that  the  contracting  parties  ‘declare 
that  they  are  unanimously  resolved  to  prohibit  the  production  and 
employment  of  weapons  based  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  and  for 
this  purpose  assume  the  following  obligations: 

(a)  not  to  use  atomic  weapons  in  any  circumstances  whatso¬ 
ever; 

(b)  to  prohibit  the  production  and  storing  of  weapons  based  on 
the  use  of  atomic  energy; 

(c)  to  destroy,  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  day 
of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  convention,  all  stocks 
of  atomic  energy  weapons  whether  in  a  finished  or  un¬ 
finished  condition.’ 

Article  2  of  the  draft  provides  that  any  violation  of  Article 
1  of  the  present  convention  is  a  most  serious  international  crime 
against  humanity. 

The  second  proposal  concerns  the  organisation  of  the  work  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  draft  says  that  two  commit¬ 
tees  are  to  be  formed,  which,  being  auxiliary  bodies  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  must  ensure  that  the  atomic  energy  problem  is  thoroughly 
examined  and  draw  up  recommendations  that  the  Commission  must 
submit  in  furtherance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  draft  proposes  that 
a  committee  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  information  and  another 
committee  for  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
detriment  of  mankind  should  be  constituted.  The  draft  also  says 
what  the  functions  of  the  above  committees  should  be,  and  what 
their  composition  should  be. 

The  activity  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  bring  about 
the  desired  results  only  if  it  is  in  full  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  are  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  the  activity  of  the  Security  Council,  because  the 
Commission  is  an  organ  of  this  Organisation,  working  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Security  Council  and  responsible  to  the  same. 


Attempts  to  undermine  the  principles,  as  established  by  the 
Charter,  of  the  activity  of  the  Security  Council,  including  unanimi¬ 
ty  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  in  deciding  questions  of 
substance,  are  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  who  created  the  international  organisation  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  and  security.  Such  attempts  must  be  rejected. 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  this  statement  in  order  that,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  work  of  our  Commission,  I  might  make 
clear  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  question 
of  the  character  and  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  re¬ 
garding  the  question  of  the  recommendations  to  be  prepared  by  it, 
and  regarding  the  measures  of  control  over  atomic  energy  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Security  Council. 


SPEECH  AT  DINNER  ON  THE 
TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN -RU SSIAN  INSTITUTE 


19  May  1947 

Mr  Chairman, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  American-Russian  Institute.  An  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  Institute  is  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Soviet- Ameri¬ 
can  relations.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  including  representatives  of  American  science  and  cul¬ 
ture,  are  fully  aware  that  the  question  of  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions  is  of  great  importance  to  both  our  countries,  and  to  the  whole 
world.  I  think  I  will  express  the  opinion  of  all  those  present  here 
if  I  say  that  this  idea  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of 
Americans,  and  not  only  of  Americans. 

I  will  not  speak  specially  on  the  subject  of  Soviet-American  re¬ 
lations.  These  relations  are  too  many-sided  for  me  to  cover  the 
subject  more  or  less  fully  in  a  brief  statement.  I  will  touch  on  one 
or  two  questions  in  the  field  of  international  relations,  questions 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  to  the  whole  world.  I  believe  that  practically  all  important 
questions  of  Soviet-American  relations  are  of  international  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  that  any  important  question  of  international  relations 
cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  This  is  explained  by  the  position  which  both  of  these 
countries  occupy  in  the  world  and  by  their  influence  on  international 
affairs. 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  have  recently  set  themselves 
important  tasks  on  strengthening  peace  and  international  securi¬ 
ty.  I  have  in  mind,  first  of  all,  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  14  December  1946  on  the  general  reduction  of  armaments.  There 
is  reason  to  say  definitely  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  saw  in  this 
decision  the  first  serious  practical  step  of  the  organisation  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  a  durable  peace. 
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The  effect  of  the  tasks  set  in  the  above-mentioned  decision,  if 
they  are  fulfilled,  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  And  among  them, 
as  you  know,  the  question  of  establishing  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  prohibiting  atomic  weapons  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  the  importance  of 
this  measure.  Its  importance  derives  from  the  significance  of  the 
very  discovery  of  methods  of  using  atomic  energy. 

All  agree  that  solving  the  question  of  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  a  very  important  thing  working  in  the  interests  of 
all  peace-loving  peoples.  However,  it  must  be  said  in  all  honesty 
that  quite  a  few  difficulties  were  encountered  on  the  way  to  its  so¬ 
lution.  Some  of  them  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  a  new  one.  The  other  difficulties,  however,  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  the  novelty  of  the  problem.  They  have  been  artificially 
created. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  question?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  control?  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  atom¬ 
ic  energy  for  military  purposes  and  to  ensure  its  use  for  peace¬ 
ful  aims  only.  This  is  the  task.  And  it  seems  that  everybody  agrees. 
Consequently,  if  this  is  so,  prohibiting  atomic  and  other  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  the  foremost  duty  of  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations.  That  is  the  problem  that  must  be 
solved  if  all  of  us  really  want  to  establish  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Thus,  one  of  the  first  things  that  must  be  done 
is  to  declare  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  the  gravest 
crime  against  humanity. 

Taking  all  this  into  account  and  having  in  view  the  appropriate 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Government,  as  far 
back  as  in  the  middle  of  1946,  proposed  that  atomic  and  other  major 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be  prohibited  and  tabled 
a  motion  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  an  appropriate  con¬ 
vention  should  be  concluded,  submitting  the  draft  of  such  a  con¬ 
vention. 

It  may  appear  strange  but  is  still  a  fact  that  up  to  now  the  pro¬ 
posed  draft  of  the  convention  has  not  even  been  considered.  And 
this  because  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  as  it  has  be¬ 
come  clear,  is  understood  in  different  ways.  Not  everyone  thinks 
that  decisions  should  be  followed  by  actions.  One  can  often  hear 
statements  that  a  ban  on  atomic  weapons  would  not  be  justified  un¬ 
til  a  complete  system  of  international  control  and  inspection  is  es¬ 
tablished.  This  concept  is  wrong  because  it  counterposes  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  to  control  of  atomic  energy,  while  in  fact 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  is  the  more  important  element  and 
the  first  step  in  establishing  strict  international  control. 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  and  has  stood  for  strict  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  establishment  of  strict  and  effective  inspection  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  violations  and  evasions  of  obligations 
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assumed  by  nations  to  carry  out  the  convention  prohibiting  pro¬ 
duction,  stockpiling  and  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Does  this  mean, 
however,  that  inspection  should  be  of  an  unlimited  nature?  No, 
it  does  not.  Effective  inspection  does  not  at  all  require  the  inspec¬ 
torate  to  have  unlimited  powers.  Inspection  should  be  strict  and 
effective,  but  within  limits  dictated  by  the  need  for  insuring  that 
atomic  energy  is  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

Extending  the  powers  of  inspection  to  limits  that  would  lead 
to  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states  by  the  control  agen¬ 
cy  cannot  be  justified.  The  United  Nations  is  an  organisation  of 
sovereign  states.  To  undermine  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  its  members  is  to  destroy  the  basis  of  its  existence.  Internation¬ 
al  control  must  in  this  and  all  other  respects  accord  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  on  which  the  United  Nations  activity  is  based. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proposals  to  grant  the  internation¬ 
al  control  agency  the  right  of  owning  and  running  establishments 
producing  atomic  energy.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  such  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  same  reasons.  They,  too,  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  interests  of  effective  control.  I  doubt  that  even  the  authors  of 
the  proposals  seriously  believe  they  can  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  insistence  on  such  proposals  is  an  obstacle  to  achieving 
agreement  on  this  important  matter. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  agree  to  its  national  economy  being 
made  dependent  on  the  will  even  of  a  majority  in  the  control  agen¬ 
cy,  because  such  a  majority  may  take  one-sided  decisions.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  cannot  make  its  national  economy  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  such  an  international  agency,  because  it  re¬ 
alises  that  there  may  be  decisions  that  are  prompted  not  only  by 
the  interests  of  justice.  And  most  probably,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
alone  in  holding  such  a  view. 

The  course  of  the  United  Nations  discussion  on  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  concerning  control  of  atomic  energy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
solving  all  the  questions  of  control  and  inspection  requires  time,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  take  into  account  the  divergence  of  views  on  how 
control  and  inspection  are  to  be  understood.  Does  this  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  should  be  delayed? 
No,  the  prohibition  of  such  weapons  and  the  conclusion  of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  convention  should  not  be  postponed. 

Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  this  or  that  country  on  the  question 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  these  weapons  must  be  considered  evidence 
of  its  general  attitude  to  the  establishment  of  international  atom¬ 
ic  energy  control.  The  delay  in  banning  atomic  weapons  cannot 
be  justified  by  references  to  the  necessity  of  solving  some  other  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of 
control  or,  among  other  things,  of  solving  the  problem  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  these  weapons  must  be  treated  as 
the  first  important  step  in  a  system  of  measures  preventing  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes. 
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The  necessity  of  concluding  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  without  further  delay  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  these  weapons,  which  are  weapons  of  attack  designed  mainly  to 
exterminate  civilian  populations.  The  conscience  of  humanity  will 
not  allow  their  use  or  that  of  any  other  major  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (bacteriological,  chemical,  and  others)  to  remain  un¬ 
prohibited.  The  obstacles  to  solving  this  problem  have  been  created 
artificially.  They  must  be  overcome  if  we  want,  not  in  word  but 
in  deed,  that  atomic  energy  should  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
only,  and  this  only  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

We  all  know  that  years  ago  a  convention  was  concluded  prohib¬ 
iting  the  use  in  war  of  poisonous  and  suffocating  gases,  as  well 
as  of  analogous  liquids.  If  not  for  this  prohibition,  humanity  would 
probably  have  suffered  still  greater  losses  in  the  past  war.  It  is 
useful  to  recall  this.  In  the  light  of  this  historical  experience,  the 
need  for  prohibiting  atomic  and  other  major  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  is  still  more  obvious. 

One  may  say  that  prohibiting  atomic  weapons  in  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  would  mean  greater  sacrifices  for  the  United  States  than 
for  any  other  country,  since  the  atomic  bomb  was  first  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  atomic  bomb  was 
first  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Nobody  denies  this.  But  its 
monopoly  in  this  field  is  doubtless  of  a  temporary  character.  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  on  this  point.  It  is  impossible  to  stop 
the  advance  of  science  in  other  countries  as  well.  This  applies 
above  all  to  nations  that  have  the  requisite  scientific  personnel  and 
the  technical  and  other  means  necessary  for  carrying  on  work  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy. 

If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  seem  questionable  that  in  considering 
such  an  important  problem  one  should  proceed  from  just  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  monopoly  of  one  country  in  making  atomic 
energy,  especially  since  the  chances  of  preserving  the  monopoly  are 
an  illusion. 

To  proceed  from  only  this  premise  means  treating  the  in¬ 
terests  of  even  that  one  country  in  a  very  narrow  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  a  viewpoint  is  contrary  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  on  taking  international  measures  that  would  ensure  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Who  knows,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  country  at  present  occupying  a  more  favourable  po¬ 
sition  in  this  respect  than  other  nations  will  find  itself  in  the  same, 
or  maybe  even  less  favourable,  position  than  other  states  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  perfecting  certain  dangerous  kinds  of  weapons  if  such 
weapons  are  not  prohibited. 

The  tendency  to  secure  this  monopoly  for  one  country  inevitably 
creates  rivalry  among  nations  in  this  field.  The  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes  by  any  one  country  is  bound  to  impel  similar 
action  by  other  states.  All  of  this  cannot  but  cause  mutual  suspicion 
among  nations  and  cannot  but  impede  the  development  and  strength- 


ening  of  friendly  relations  among  them  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  hope  that  international  control  of  atomic  energy  will  finally 
be  established  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  on  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  issues  involved.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  practical  measures  of 
control  in  concrete  terms.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  first 
practical  step  in  establishing  control  is  to  conclude  a  convention 
prohibiting  atomic  weapons  and  other  major  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction.  This  will  facilitate  agreement  on  other  important  questions 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  control, 
including  the  question  of  inspection. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  an  appropriate  international  control 
agency  to  exercise  measures  of  control.  Such  an  agency  must  have 
a  proper  staff  of  skilled  international  inspectors  who  will  fulfil 
the  pertinent  functions  on  instructions  from  the  international 
agency. 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  international  atomic  energy 
control  has  shown  that,  apparently,  not  all  concerned  believe  that 
the  current  negotiations  are  meant  to  bring  about  the  practical  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  control  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  an 
appropriate  convention. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  but  point  out  that,  for  instance,  not 
everybody  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  favourably  received 
the  Soviet  proposal  on  the  necessity  of  putting  control  into  effect 
immediately  after  a  convention  is  concluded  and  an  international 
control  agency  is  established.  One  would  think  it  is  self-evident  that 
once  a  convention  is  concluded  and  such  an  agency  is  established, 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  must  be  put  into  effect,  for  that  is 
why  the  convention  was  concluded.  Yet  not  all  the  sides  received 
the  Soviet  proposal  favourably. 

We  are  being  told  that  conclusion  of  a  convention  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  control  agency  does  not  mean  that  control 
over  enterprises  enters  into  force  the  moment  the  convention  is 
signed,  beginning  with  the  initial  stages  of  production  and  ending  with 
enterprises  producing  the  final  atomic  material.  Moreover,  we  are 
being  told  that  it  is  better  not  to  fix  any  time  limits  for  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  control  measures.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  such 
a  point  of  view. 

The  objections  to  carrying  out  practical  measures  of  control  and 
inspection  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  and 
establishment  of  a  control  agency  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  very 
idea  of  international  control.  This  creates  doubts  about  the  true  in¬ 
tentions  of  those  who  declare  their  readiness,  even  a  desire,  to  carry 
out  this  important  decision  of  the  United  Nations,  but  are  in  fact 
opposed  to  taking  any  practical  measures  of  putting  it  into  effect. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  artificial  obstacle  will  be  removed  and  we  will 
finally  succeed  in  finding  a  common  language  on  this  matter. 
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I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  decision  adopt¬ 
ed  on  14  December  1946  deals  not  only  with  prohibition  of  atomic 
and  other  major  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  also  with  gener¬ 
al  reduction  of  armaments.  Outlawing  atomic  weapons  is  a  part  of 
this  general  task.  Not  only  atomic  energy  control,  but  also  reduction 
of  armaments  as  a  whole  will  not  be  possible  until  the  great  powers 
act  jointly  and  in  harmony,  seeking  to  carry  out  decisions  made  with 
their  active  participation. 

It  is  necessary  to  note,  however,  that  up  to  now  we  have  not  been 
able  to  tackle  the  problem  of  general  arms  reduction,  not  even  any 
preliminary  measures.  I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  who  are  present  here,  will  not  blame  me  for  making  this  remark. 
Many  difficulties  arise  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  practical  measures  in  furtherance  of  this  decision.  It  is  being 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  before  reducing  armaments  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  establish  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  One  prob¬ 
lem  is  made  conditional  on  another,  when  they  should  really  be 
settled  simultaneously.  Making  the  solution  of  one  of  these  problems 
conditional  on  the  solution  of  the  other  means  that  ultimately  both 
of  them  will  remain  unsolved. 

It  is  also  being  pointed  out  that  before  we  can  carry  out  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments,  it  is  essential  to  create  a  system  of  se¬ 
curity  and  international  confidence.  Thus,  a  system  of  security  and 
confidence  is  counterposed  to  arms  reduction,  though  in  reality  the 
latter  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  security  and  international  confidence.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  create  international  confidence  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  large  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces,  when  there  are  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction  and  no  limits  have  been  set  on  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  this  kind  of  weapons  or  on  armaments  and 
armed  forces  in  general?  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  it  is 
easier  to  create  mutual  confidence  and  security  when  measures  re¬ 
ducing  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  outlawing  the  major  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

Sometimes  it  is  also  said  that  armaments  cannot  be  reduced  un¬ 
til  a  system  of  international  safeguards  and  control  is  created.  Thus, 
safeguards,  too,  are  counterposed  to  measures  reducing  armaments. 
In  fact,  however,  safeguards  should  not  be  counterposed  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  themselves  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  considered  as 
a  component  and  indispensable  part  of  these  measures,  and  should 
be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  latter.  Arms  reduction  is  it¬ 
self  a  safeguard  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  accept  as  convincing  the  argument  that 
practical  arms  reduction  measures  cannot  be  carried  out  until  the 
conclusion  of  special  agreements  on  placing  armed  forces  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Security  Council  by  the  nations,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Practical  measures  on  reducing  ar¬ 
maments  will  be  sure  to  facilitate  conclusion  of  such  agreements. 
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To  wait  until  the  agreements  are  concluded  means  to  delay  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  decision  on  the  general  reduction  of  armaments. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  questions  that  now  hold  a  para¬ 
mount  place  in  international  relations,  and  on  the  solution  of  which 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  United  Nations  (in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  play  an  important  part)  in  creating 
international  security  will  largely  depend.  It  is  mainly  the  great 
powers — permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council — that  bear  a 
great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  fulfilling  this  task.  As  before,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  strive  to  help  solve  these  problems  successfully. 

Let  me  wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  the  activity  of  your  In¬ 
stitute  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  which  is  not  only  in 
the  fundamental  national  interests  of  our  countries  but  also  in  the 
interests  of  all  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLENARY  SESSION 
OF  THE  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMRLY 
ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


13  May  1949 

The  question  of  freedom  of  information  is  inseparably  linked  with 
the  struggle  for  peace. 

For  three  years  the  UN  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  freedom 
of  information  and  of  the  press.  The  question  first  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  London  at 
the  beginning  of  1946.  Already  then,  the  origin  of  the  proposals 
was  quite  clear,  and  the  real  intentions  of  their  sponsors  became 
more  and  more  apparent. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  freedom  of  information  showed 
that  its  sponsors  are  far  from  the  thought  of  fighting  for  real  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that  they  are 
afraid  of  free  and  objective  information,  and  have  substituted  for 
the  task  of  fighting  for  such  free  information  an  assortment  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  rules  furthering  the  role  of  US  newspaper  syndicates  in  the 
dissemination  of  war  propaganda. 

The  draft  of  the  convention  on  the  gathering  and  international 
transmission  of  news  does  not  contain  important  provisions  for  the 
dissemination  of  truthful  information  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
What  it  does  contain,  however,  are  numerous  articles  and  clauses 
providing  all  sorts  of  privileges  to  correspondents  working  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  bankers  and  industrialists.  It  also  contains  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  information  media  and  the  press  should  be  used  to 
render  effective  service  to  the  owners  of  newspapers  and  large  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  that  control  all  kinds  of  information  media  and  the 
press  in  many  countries.  Yet  freedom  of  information  cannot  be  en¬ 
sured  until  the  press  is  relieved  of  the  pressure  and  dictation  of 
groups  and  syndicates  of  publishers. 

The  draft  contains  a  most  detailed  description  of  how  denials  are 
to  be  presented  in  the  press,  and  gives  the  number  of  lines  and 
words  for  such  denials.  Yet  its  sponsors  do  not  even  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  combat  the  avalanche  of  dishonest  and  inaccurate 
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information  disseminated  in  the  Anglo-American  press  about  certain 
countries,  first  of  all  the  Soviet  Union.  The  draft  convention  shows 
that  it  never  occurred  to  its  authors  to  combat  distorted  and  false 
information. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  main  purpose  of  the  convention  was 
‘overlooked’  when  it  was  being  drafted.  Its  sponsors  ‘forgot’  that  it 
was  essential  to  fashion  the  convention  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  against  war  propaganda. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  for  any  appeals  to  combat  fascism. 
The  convention  contains  no  such  provisions.  Any  proposals  made 
by  the  USSR  delegation  for  the  inclusion  of  clauses  to  that  effect 
had,  as  usual,  met  with  vigorous  opposition,  particularly  from  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  many  facts  to  show  that  the  press  in  the  United  States 
belongs  to  large  monopoly  groups,  trusts  or  syndicates,  which  exer¬ 
cise  pressure  on  public  opinion  through  the  press. 

The  76  newspaper  syndicates  in  the  United  States  are  direct  own¬ 
ers  of  the  375  largest  dailies  in  the  country,  or  25  per  cent  of  to¬ 
tal.  They  control  53.8  per  cent  of  the  total  newspaper  circulation. 
And  according  to  the  same  sources,  200  of  the  major  publishers  ac¬ 
count  for  90  per  cent  of  the  books  on  the  US  book  market,  with  ten 
of  the  biggest  publishers  accounting  for  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Eight  of  the  biggest  publishers,  including  Hearst,  Curtis,  Time- 
Life,  Crowell-Collier,  McCall’s,  and  Readers’  Digest,  dominate  the 
US  magazine  market. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  US  radio  companies,  which,  as  we  know, 
broadcast  so-called  free  information  to  the  whole  world.  It  says  in 
the  Hutchins  report  that  there  are  slightly  more  than  a  thousand 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States.  But  nearly  800  of  them  come  un¬ 
der  the  system  of  the  four  major  broadcasting  concerns — the  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  the  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

According  to  published  US  statistics,  92  per  cent  of  the  US  towns 
have  only  one  newspaper,  whose  owner  is  also  in  many  cases  the 
owner  of  the  sole  local  radio  station,  thus  holding  a  monopoly  in  the 
dissemination  of  ‘free’  information.  That  press  and  radio  news  in  the 
United  States  is  monopoly  controlled  and  standardised  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  all  US  dailies  are  supplied 
news  by  the  main  three  news  services — the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  International  News  Service.  And  it  is  also 
common  knowledge  that  these  services  supply  their  news  to  many 
other  countries,  in  some  of  which  they  have  a  monopoly  grip  on 
the  news  market. 

In  his  book,  British  Newspapers  and  Their  Controllers,  Lord  Cam- 
rose,  publisher  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Post,  notes  that 
the  British  press  is  controlled  by  five  monopolies,  which  put  out  more 
than  55  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  25  million  copies. 
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Lord  Camrose  also  shows  that  all  newspaper  owners  are  well-known 
industrialists  or  financiers,  or  else  are  closely  connected  with  them. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  the  case  of  British  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  It  is  almost  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

In  those  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  semblance 
of  freedom  of  information  and  of  the  press  in  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  would  have  to  be  naive  indeed  to  believe 
the  hypocritical  pronouncements  of  those  who  claim  that  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press  and  information  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  advocates  of  the  convention  put  up  for  discussion  maintain 
that  it  would  ensure  freedom  and  accuracy  of  information  because 
it  contains  provisions  easing  the  entry  of  correspondents  into  other 
countries  and  facilitating  the  gathering  of  information  abroad.  What 
is  overlooked,  however,  is  that  the  purpose  for  sending  these  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad,  notably  American  correspondents,  is  far  from  being 
as  lofty  as  the  sponsors  of  the  convention  would  have  us  believe. 

The  purpose  of  this  army  of  foreign  correspondents,  employed  by 
large  newspaper  monopolies,  is  determined  by  the  general  policies 
of  the  governing  element  in  the  states  that  have  set  out  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  another  war.  We  would  search  in  vain,  therefore,  for 
any  objective  reporting  of  the  situation  in  other  countries  or  of  the 
international  situation  or  of  the  standpoint  of  states  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  issue  on  the  part  of  the  main  American  media  or  by  their  represen¬ 
tatives  abroad.  They  are  out  to  poison  relations  between  states  and 
to  disseminate  inaccurate  information  about  the  USSR,  to  breed 
dislike  among  the  peoples  of  their  countries  for  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR  and  the  People’s  Democracies,  to  incite  hostility  between 
them— and  all  this  under  cover  of  fine  words  about  working  for 
peace,  for  democracy,  and  for  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms  of  man. 

Everything  said  here  about  the  press  applies  wholly  to  the  radio. 

Towards  the  end  of  1947  a  group  of  authors  headed  by  someone 
named  Svirsky  published  a  book.  Your  Newspaper,  which  says,  among 
other  things,  that  there  is  no  denying  that  the  US  press  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  responsibility  for  the  spirit  of  ignorance  and  hate  that 
is  bedevilling  US  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  For  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration,  they  go  on  to  say,  most  US  papers  have  been  inciting  ha¬ 
tred  for  almost  everything  Russian.  They  have  reached  out  to  the 
schools,  where,  as  a  result  of  Hearst’s  campaign,  the  teacher  must 
either  say  nothing  or  speak  about  Russia  with  the  utmost  caution. 

It  might  be  asked,  therefore,  what  the  big  newspaper  monopolies 
of  the  West,  notably  those  of  the  USA,  want  to  obtain  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly?  What  are  the  authors  of  the  convention  after?  They 
want  a  chance  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  other  countries  in  order 
to  disseminate  news  inciting  war  hysteria  and  cultivating  hatred 
among  nations.  The  only  ones  to  benefit  are  the  most  rabid  of 
militarists  and  warmongers. 
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What  I  have  said  above  about  the  morality  of  the  press  in  some 
countries  does  not  go  to  say  that  the  whole  army  of  people  working 
as  foreign  correspondents  in  the  employ  of  American  or  British 
newspaper  concerns  consist  of  unscrupulous  people  or  spies.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  includes  people  who  have  convictions  and  honesty. 
But  as  a  rule,  these  people  cannot  keep  their  employment  for  very 
long  unless  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their  paymasters 
and  sell  their  pen  and  honour  to  capitalist  monopolies. 

What  matters  here  is  not  the  personality  or  the  personal  quali¬ 
ties  of  any  correspondent.  What  matters  is  the  system,  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  development,  existence,  and  practice  of  this  intricate 
machinery  of  news  dissemination  in  some  Western  countries. . . 

The  facts  show,  too,  that  in  the  question  of  censorship  matters 
are  not  exactly  what  the  American  and  British  delegates  make  them 
out  to  be.  Though  in  peacetime  there  is  no  formal  censorship  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  actual  censorship.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  censor¬ 
ship,  severe  censorship  that  sorts  out  all  reports  and  selects  only 
those  that  suit  the  newspaper  concerns. 

The  existing  practice  of  censorship  in  the  United  States,  which 
suppresses  everything  except  what  the  owners  of  newspapers  and 
news  syndicates  want  to  be  published,  once  made  the  US  President 
himself  lose  patience.  Making  an  election  speech  in  St.  Louis  on  30 
October  1948,  President  Truman  said,  in  effect,  that  when  he  had 
sent  his  first  message  to  Congress  in  September  1945,  a  mudslinging 
campaign  was  launched  against  him  with  all  its  disgusting  and  un¬ 
believable  headlines,  articles,  and  editorials.  The  Hearst  saboteurs, 
the  reputation-killers  of  the  MacCormick-Patterson  press,  and  con¬ 
servative  observers  and  radio  commentators  opened  fire  on  him.  And 
they  did  it  not  because  they  believed  what  they  wrote  or  said,  but 
because  they  were  paid  for  it. 

Of  course,  presidents  speak  so  candidly  about  the  press  only  when 
running  in  presidential  elections.  But  it  is  an  authoritative  admis¬ 
sion  that  from  the  standpoint  of  news  dissemination  the  American 
press  is  tendentious,  that  it  is  run  from  just  a  few  centres,  and  that 
all  visible  and  invisible  threads  lead  from  these  centres  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  journals,  radio  stations,  and  other  channels  and  media. 

It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  speak  of  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
reader  or,  as  they  like  to  say  in  America,  the  man-in-the-street, 
who  has  no  press  media  at  his  disposal. 

To  have  one’s  own,  albeit  small,  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
one  has  got  to  have  a  capital  of  millions  of  dollars,  which,  of  course, 
the  workers,  employees  and  their  organisations  do  not  possess.  A 
typical  example  here  is  the  trade  union  press  of  the  United  States, 
numbering  only  a  few  feeble  newspapers  that,  moreover,  get  their 
news  supplies  by  the  same  large  agencies  and  press  syndicates. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  freedom  of  information  and  the  press  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  that  is,  the  countries  whose  UN  spokes- 
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men  boast  of  the  democratic  nature  of  their  press.  On  closer  exami  ¬ 
nation  it  turns  out  that  this  democracy  is  a  phantom,  that  it  is  real¬ 
ly  non-existent. 

Does  the  present  draft  aim  at  remedying  the  existing  situation  and 
curbing  the  abuses  of  the  newspaper  syndicates  in  disseminating 
news?  No,  the  sponsors  of  the  convention  would  not  allow  it.  It 
would  never  occur  to  them  that  news  dissemination  must  be  so  or¬ 
ganised  as  to  ensure  truly  objective  reporting  of  facts  and  events 
and  to  promote  better  relations  between  countries  and  strengthen 
world  peace.  Not  even  a  timid  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  foregoing  proves  that  the  convention  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  general  democratic  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
works  in  favour  of  the  anti-democratic  forces.  It  works  in  favour  of 
aggressors  and  hangmen  of  democracy.  The  slogan  of  freedom  of 
information  is  being  used  to  disguise  an  assault  on  democracy,  on 
peace,  and  on  friendly  international  co-operation.  Freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  here  meant  to  disguise  unscrupulous  pressure  on  public 
opinion  for  selfish  ends.  The  Soviet  delegation’s  attitude  towards  this 
convention  is  the  same  as  before:  it  opposes  it  and  will  vote  against 
its  adoption. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE 
US  ARMED  INTERVENTION  IN  KOREA 


3  July  1950 

The  current  events  in  Korea  are  the  consequence  of  a  provocative 
attack  of  South  Korean  troops  on  border  areas  of  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  of  Korea  on  25  June.  The  attack  was  the  result 
of  a  preconceived  plan. 

That  the  Syngman  Rhee  clique  in  South  Korea  had  such  a  plan 
was  blurted  out  on  diSerent  occasions  by  Syngman  Rhee  himself  and 
by  other  South  Korean  spokesmen.  As  far  back  as  7  October  1949, 
in  an  interview  with  a  United  Press  correspondent,  bragging  about 
the  successful  training  of  his  army,  Syngman  Rhee  said  in  so  many 
words  that  the  South  Korean  army  was  strong  enough  to  capture 
Pyongyang  in  a  matter  of  three  days.  On  31  October  1949  Sing 
Seong-Mo,  Defence  Minister  of  Syngman  Rhee’s  Government,  also 
said  to  the  press  that  the  South  Korean  troops  were  strong  enough 
to  take  Pyongyang  in  a  few  days.  And  just  one  week  before  the  pro¬ 
vocative  attack  of  the  South  Korean  troops  on  the  border  areas  of 
the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  speaking  on  19  June  in 
the  so-called  National  Assembly  in  the  presence  of  US  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Counselor  Dulles,  Syngman  Rhee  said:  ‘If  we  don’t  manage  to 
defend  democracy  in  a  cold  war,  we  will  win  in  a  hot  war.’ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  South  Korean  spokesmen  would  never 
have  made  such  statements  unless  they  felt  that  they  had  Ameri¬ 
can  support. 

A  month  before  the  Korean  events,  on  19  May  1950,  Johnson,  the 
head  of  the  US  administration  of  aid  to  Korea,  said  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  100,000  men  and  officers  of  the 
South  Korean  army  equipped  by  America  and  trained  by  a  US  mil¬ 
itary  mission  had  completed  preparations  and  could  begin  a  war  at 
any  moment. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  just  a  few  days  before  the  Korean 
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events  US  Defence  Secretary  Louis  Arthur  Johnson,  US  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Omar  Bradley,  and  State  Department  Counselor  John  Foster 
Dulles  came  to  Japan  for  special  conferences  with  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  whereupon  Dulles  visited  South  Korea  and  toured  the 
border  areas  along  the  38th  parallel. 

A  mere  week  before  the  events,  on  19  June,  State  Department 
Counselor  Dulles  declared  in  the  above-mentioned  National  Assem¬ 
bly  that  the  United  States  would  render  South  Korea,  which  is 
fighting  against  communism,  all  due  moral  and  material  support. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  comment. 

The  first  few  days  showed,  however,  that  the  events  were  turning 
against  the  South  Korean  authorities.  The  Democratic  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  has  scored  a  series  of  successes  in  the  fighting 
against  South  Korean  troops,  which  are  supervised  by  US  military  ad¬ 
visers. 

When  it  became  clear  that  Syngman  Rhee’s  terrorist  regime,  which 
has  never  had  any  support  among  the  Korean  people,  was  crumbling, 
the  United  States  Government  resorted  to  an  undisguised  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea,  ordering  its  air  force,  navy,  and  then  also  its  ground 
troops  to  join  the  action  on  the  side  of  the  South  Korean  authorities 
against  the  people  of  Korea.  By  so  doing,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  went  from  a  policy  of  preparing  aggression  to  direct  acts  of 
aggression,  resorting  to  armed  intervention  and  undisguised  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Korea’s  internal  affairs.  The  US  Government  has  thereby 
breached  the  peace,  and  has  shown  that,  far  from  seeking  to 
strengthen  peace,  it  is  an  enemy  of  peace. 

The  facts  show  that  the  US  Government  is  opening  up  its  aggres¬ 
sive  plans  in  Korea  step  by  step.  At  first  it  declared  that  US  inter¬ 
ference  in  Korean  affairs  would  be  confined  to  mere  provision  of  mil¬ 
itary  and  other  materials.  Then  it  announced  that  air  and  naval 
forces  would  also  be  sent  there,  but  no  ground  forces.  Thereupon,  it 
announced  that  it  would  also  send  in  ground  forces. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  initially  the  US  Government 
said  American  armed  forces  would  take  part  in  operations  only  with¬ 
in  the  territory  of  South  Korea.  But  a  few  days  later,  the  US  air 
force  extended  its  operations  to  North  Korea  and  raided  Pyongyang 
and  other  cities. 

All  this  shows  that  the  US  Government  is  drawing  the  United 
States  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  war,  but  that  it  is  compelled  to 
reckon  with  the  reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  be  involved  in 
a  new  military  adventure,  and  is,  therefore,  doing  so  gradually,  step 
by  step. 

The  United  States  Government  is  trying  to  justify  its  armed  inter¬ 
vention  against  Korea  by  claiming  that  this  is  being  done  on  the 
authority  of  the  Security  Council.  The  falsehood  of  this  is  more 
than  apparent. 

What  has  really  happened? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  United  States  Government  mount- 
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ed  the  armed  intervention  in  Korea  before  the  Security  Council  was 
convened  on  27  June  in  disregard  of  the  decision  that  the  Council 
might  eventually  make.  In  this  way  the  US  Government  put  the 
UN  before  a  fait  accompli,  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

It  was  only  after  the  fact  that  the  Security  Council  rubber- 
stamped  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  US  Government,  approving 
its  acts  of  aggression.  Furthermore,  the  American  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  in  gross  violation  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

According  to  Article  27  of  the  UN  Charter  decisions  of  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  on  important  matters  are  taken  by  not  less  than  seven 
affirmative  votes  including  those  of  all  its  five  permanent  members, 
that  is,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France. 

The  American  resolution  approving  the  US  military  intervention 
in  Korea,  however,  was  adopted  by  only  six  votes,  including  those 
of  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Norway,  Cuba,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor.  The  affirmative  vote  of  Tsiang  Tingfu,  of  the  Kuomintang, 
who  unlawfully  occupies  China’s  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  was 
counted  as  the  seventh  vote. 

Furthermore,  only  three  out  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  attended  its  meeting  of  27  June — the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  The  two  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council— the  USSR  and  China— were  not 
present,  because  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  US  Government  towards 
the  Chinese  people  has  denied  China  its  right  of  seating  as  a  law¬ 
ful  representative  on  the  Security  Council,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  the  Council  meet¬ 
ings. 

So,  neither  of  these  two  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter  concerning 
the  Security  Council  procedure  of  making  decisions  was  met  by 
the  Council  meeting  of  27  June.  This  makes  its  resolution  legally 
invalid. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  UN  Charter  provides  for  Se¬ 
curity  Council  intervention  only  in  events  of  an  international  nature, 
not  of  an  internal  nature.  The  Charter  forbids  United  Nations  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  conflict  between  two  groups  of  one  state. 
Thus,  the  Security  Council  decision  of  27  June  has  also  violated 
this  cardinal  principle  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  this  decision,  which  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  is  using  to  cover  up  its  armed  intervention  in  Korea,  has  been 
dragged  through  the  Security  Council  in  gross  disregard  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

The  unlawful  resolution  of  27  June,  adopted  under  pressure  of  the 
US  Government,  shows  that  the  Security  Council  acts  not  as  a  body 
hearing  chief  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  as  a 
fool  of  US  ruling  elements  for  unleashing  war. 

This  Security  Council  resolution  is  an  act  hostile  to  peace. 
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If  the  Security  Council  had  cherished  peace  it  should  have  tried, 
before  adopting  such  a  scandalous  resolution,  to  reconcile  the  war¬ 
ring  sides  in  Korea.  This  could  have  been  done  only  by  the  Security 
Council  and  the  UN  Secretary-General.  But  neither  of  them  made 
any  attempt  to  this  effect,  evidently  because  they  knew  that  such  a 
peace  action  is  contrary  to  the  aggressors’  plans. 

One  must  note  the  unseemly  role  in  all  this  of  UN  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  Trygve  Lie.  When  the  Korean  question  came  up  before  the 
Security  Council,  it  was  his  duty,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  en¬ 
sure  precise  observance  of  the  UN  Charter.  He  not  only  failed  his 
duty,  but  obligingly  helped  the  United  States  Government  and  other 
Security  Council  members  to  grossly  violate  the  Charter.  By  so 
doing,  the  Secretary-General  showed  that  he  is  less  concerned  with 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  Organisation  and  consolidating 
peace,  and  much  more  with  helping  the  US  ruling  circles  to  carry 
out  their  aggressive  plans  against  Korea. 

At  a  press  conference  on  29  June,  President  Truman  denied  that 
by  taking  military  action  in  Korea  the  United  States  was  in  a  state 
of  war.  He  said  this  was  merely  a  ‘police  action’  in  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  that  it  was  directed  ‘against  an  unlawful  bandit 
attack'  from  North  Korea. 

The  falsehood  of  this  is  easy  to  see. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  an  aggressor  takes  aggressive  action 
he  usually  resorts  to  some  method  of  camouflage. 

Surely,  we  all  remember  that  when  militarist  Japan  began  its  mil¬ 
itary  intervention  in  North  China  by  marching  on  Peking  in  the 
summer  of  1937,  it  declared  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  local  ‘inci¬ 
dent’  to  safeguard  peace  in  the  East,  though  no  one  believed  this.  The 
military  actions  taken  now  in  Korea  on  the  instructions  of  the  US 
Government  by  General  MacArthur  are  no  more  a  ‘police  action’  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  than  the  war  against  China  launched 
by  the  Japanese  militarists  in  1937  was  a  local  ‘incident’  to  safe¬ 
guard  peace  in  the  East. 

The  US  armed  operations  in  Korea,  as  we  know,  are  conducted 
under  the  command  of  General  MacArthur  and  not  under  that  of  any 
police  officer.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  MacArthur,  who  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  US  forces  in  Japan,  is  directing  not  a  military 
operation  but  a  ‘police  action’  in  Korea.  Who  will  ever  believe  that 
MacArthur’s  armed  forces,  which  include  flying  fortresses  and  jet 
planes  attacking  civilians  and  peaceful  Korean  cities,  and  a  navy 
replete  with  cruisers  and  aircraft  carriers,  plus  ground  troops,  have 
been  deployed  for  a  ‘police  action’  against  a  ‘bandit  attack’. 

Even  the  most  naive  people  are  not  likely  to  believe  this. 

What  are  the  real  aims  of  the  US  armed  intervention  in  Korea? 

The  aggressive  US  elements  have  evidently  breached  the  peace  in 
order  to  seize  hold  not  only  of  South  Korea,  but  also  North  Korea. 
The  US  invasion  is  an  outright  war  against  the  Korean  people.  Its 
purpose  is  to  rob  Korea  of  its  national  independence,  to  prevent  the 
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creation  of  a  united  democratic  Korean  state,  and  to  forcibly  estab¬ 
lish  an  anti-people’s  regime  that  would  enable  the  US  ruling  circles 
to  turn  Korea  into  their  colony  and  use  Korean  territory  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  beachhead  in  the  Far  East. 

When  directing  the  US  armed  forces  to  attack  Korea,  President 
Truman  also  said  that  he  had  ordered  the  US  navy  ‘to  prevent  any 
attack  on  Formosa’,  which  is  tantamount  to  occupation  of  that  part 
of  Chinese  territory  by  US  armed  forces. 

This  is  a  direct  aggression  against  China. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  international  Cairo  and 
Potsdam  agreements  signed  by  the  US  Government,  under  which 
Formosa  is  part  of  the  territory  of  China.  It  is  also  contrary  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  statement  of  5  January  1950  that  Americans  would 
not  interfere  in  Formosan  affairs. 

President  Truman  also  said  that  he  had  ordered  to  reinforce  the 
US  armed  forces  in  the  Philippines,  which  is  tantamount  to  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Philippine  state  and  to  incitement 
of  an  internal  struggle.  This  US  Government  action  shows  that  it 
still  regards  the  Philippines  as  its  colony  and  not  as  an  independent 
state  which,  we  might  add,  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  President  Truman  said  that  he  had  ordered  to  speed 
up  ‘military  aid’  to  France  in  Indochina.  This  shows  that  the  US 
Government  has  elected  to  extend  the  war  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam  in  order  to  safeguard  the  colonial  regime  in  Indochina.  It 
has  served  notice  thereby  that  it  is  assuming  the  role  of  Asian  po¬ 
liceman. 

In  short,  President  Truman’s  statement  of  27  June  shows  that  the 
US  Government  has  breached  the  peace  and  has  gone  over  from 
preparing  aggression  to  outright  acts  of  aggression,  and  this  simul¬ 
taneously  in  several  Asian  countries.  By  so  doing,  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  has  flouted  its  United  Nations  commitment  to  strengthen  world 
peace,  and  has  in  fact  breached  the  peace. 

There  are  many  examples  in  history  when  outside  interference 
was  used  to  try  and  suppress  popular  struggles  for  national  unity 
and  democratic  rights. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  here  to  recall  the  war  between  the  northern 
and  southern  states  of  North  America  in  the  1860s.  At  that  time, 
the  northern  states  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  fought  against  the 
slaveowners  of  the  South  in  order  to  end  slavery  and  safeguard  na¬ 
tional  unity.  Attacked  by  the  southern  states,  the  northern  forces 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defending  their  territory,  and  extended 
their  military  operations  to  the  territory  of  the  southern  states, 
smashed  the  troops  of  the  planters  and  slaveowners,  who  had  no  sup¬ 
port  among  the  people,  tore  down  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
and  laid  the  ground  for  the  establishment  of  national  unity. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  at  that  time  certain  governments, 
like  that  of  Britain,  for  example,  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
North  America  on  the  side  of  the  South  against  the  North  and 
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against  national  unity.  Despite  this,  the  American  people,  represented 
by  the  progressive  forces  heading  the  struggle  of  the  North  against 
the  South,  won  the  ultimate  victory. 

It  will  be  proper  to  recall  one  more  lesson  of  history. 

In  the  period  following  the  October  Revolution  in  Russia,  when 
reactionary  tsarist  generals  entrenched  in  the  outlands  of  Russia 
were  tearing  the  country  to  pieces,  the  US  Government  along  with 
the  governments  of  Britain,  France,  and  certain  other  countries  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  Soviet  Republic’s  internal  affairs,  taking  the  side  of  the 
reactionary  tsarist  generals  in  order  to  prevent  our  country’s  unifi¬ 
cation  under  the  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  US  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  stick  at  an  armed  intervention,  and  sent  its  troops  to 
the  Soviet  Far  East  and  to  Archangel.  Along  with  the  troops  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  countries,  the  American  troops  actively  helped  the  tsarist 
generals  Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenich,  and  others  in  their  struggle 
against  Soviet  power,  shot  down  Russian  workers  and  peasants,  and 
plundered  the  population. 

As  one  can  see,  in  that  case,  too,  the  ruling  circles  of  certain  for¬ 
eign  states  breached  the  peace  and  tried  by  armed  intervention  to 
turn  back  the  clock  of  history  and  forcibly  impose  on  the  people  a 
hated  regime  it  had  overthrown  and  prevent  our  country’s  unifica¬ 
tion  in  one  state. 

Everybody  knows  how  that  intervention  ended. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  these  examples  from  history  because  the 
events  in  Korea  and  certain  other  Asian  countries  and  the  aggressive 
US  policy  towards  these  countries,  in  many  ways  resemble  the 
above-mentioned  events. 

In  its  reply  on  29  June  to  the  statement  of  the  US  Government 
of  27  June,  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  stated  its  attitude 
towards  the  US  Government’s  policy  of  crude  interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  Korea. 

The  Soviet  Government  follows  and  never  deviates  from  a  policy 
of  strengthening  world  peace,  and  from  its  traditional  principle  of 
non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 

The  Soviet  Government  holds  that  Koreans  have  the  same  right 
to  arrange  their  internal  national  affairs  as  regards  the  unification 
of  the  North  and  South  of  Korea  in  one  national  state  as  the  North 
Americans  had  and  used  in  the  1860s,  when  they  united  the  South 
and  North  of  America  in  one  national  state. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  committed  a  hostile  act  against  the  peace  and 
that  it  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  its  armed  ag¬ 
gression. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  will  fail  its  duty  of  maintaining 
peace  unless  the  Security  Council  demands  the  unconditional  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  US  armed  intervention  and  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  US  armed  forces  from  Korea. 


INTERVIEW  GIVEN 

TO  A  TASS  CORRESPONDENT  IN  LONDON 


24  March  1955 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  statements  of  certain  Western 
leaders  and  of  the  reports  in  certain  organs  of  the  Western  press 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  Subcommittee  of  the  UN  Disarmament 
Committee  are  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer:  These  statements  and  reports  are  an  attempt  at  mislead¬ 
ing  world  opinion  as  to  the  real  culprits  responsible  for  the  situation 
at  the  current  London  negotiations  on  reducing  armaments  and  ban¬ 
ning  atomic  weapons. 

Such  attempts  are  not  novel.  They  are  made  each  time  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  steadily  follows  a  policy  of  strengthening  peace 
among  nations,  submits  a  proposal  aimed  at  ending  the  arms  race, 
reducing  the  armaments  of  states,  first  of  all  the  armaments  of  the 
five  great  powers,  and  banning  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

This  is  obviously  being  done  to  prevent  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  issues  and  to  continue  the  arms  race,  to  inflate  the 
armed  forces,  and  to  produce  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  in  still 
greater  numbers. 

Question:  Could  you  explain  the  substance  of  the  Soviet  pronosals 
now  being  examined  by  the  Subcommittee,  since  the  Western  press 
is  trying  to  cast  doubt  on  Soviet  policy  in  the  matter  of  reducing  ar¬ 
maments  and  banning  atomic  weapons? 

Answer:  On  18  March  the  Soviet  Government  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  proposals  for  concluding  an  international  convention 
on  reducing  armaments  and  prohibiting  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  Government  of  the  USSR  has 
proposed  that  the  French  and  British  proposals  of  11  June  1954 
should  be  the  basis  of  such  a  convention,  because  their  main  provi¬ 
sions  do  not  differ  from  the  Soviet  position  on  reducing  armaments 
and  prohibiting  atomic  weapons. 
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Accordingly,  the  above-mentioned  convention  should,  as  the  So¬ 
viet  Government  has  proposed,  contain  the  following  basic  provi¬ 
sions: 

First,  the  states  should  in  the  course  of  six  months  (or  one  year) 
reduce  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military  allocations  by  50  per 
cent  of  the  agreed  quotas,  with  armaments  and  armed  forces  being 
reduced  from  their  level  of  1  January  1955  and  allocations  from 
their  amount  in  1955. 

As  a  first  step  towards  reducing  armaments  and  armed  forces,  the 
states  should  undertake  not  to  increase  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces  over  their  level  on  1  January  1955,  and  not  to  increase  mili¬ 
tary  allocations  over  their  level  in  1955. 

The  convention  provides  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  and  armed  forces  of  the  five  great  powers — the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  secure  the  further  general  reduction  of  armaments  it  is  en¬ 
visaged  to  convene  some  time  in  1955  a  world  conference  on  general 
reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  in 
which  non-members  as  well  as  members  of  the  UN  would  participate. 

Further,  it  is  envisaged  that  in  setting  quotas  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  simple  agreed  criteria  should  be  taken  into  account, 
including  demographic,  geographic,  economic,  and  political,  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  world  peace  and  international  security, 
and  mitigating  the  threat  of  aggression. 

The  Soviet  proposals  give  prominence  to  the  important  issue  of 
international  control  over  the  fulfilment  by  the  states  of  their  com¬ 
mitments  under  the  convention.  It  is  envisaged  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  there  should  already  be 
an  appropriate  control  body.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  a  tem¬ 
porary  international  control  commission  is  to  be  set  up  under  the 
UN  Security  Council  with  powers  to  require  states  to  submit  re¬ 
quisite  information  about  the  progress  of  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  armed  forces. 

This  temporary  international  control  commission  is  to  take  due 
measures  for  observing  the  fulfilment  by  states  of  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  reduce  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military  allocations. 
Its  functions  are  also  to  include  essential  control  over  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  by  the  states  of  commitments  to  limit  armaments,  armed 
forces,  and  military  allocations. 

The  states  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  commission,  periodi¬ 
cally  at  the  established  time,  information  on  the  fulfilment  of 
measures  provided  for  in  the  convention. 

The  above  measures  must  be  carried  out  simultaneously. 

Second,  the  Soviet  proposals  contain  the  provision  that  after  the 
above-mentioned  measures  are  completed,  further  reductions  of 
armaments  are  to  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  measures  re¬ 
lated  to  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 
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According  to  the  Soviet  proposals,  the  states  must  in  the  course 
of  the  following  six  months  (or  one  year)  reduce  their  armaments, 
armed  forces,  and  military  allocations  by  the  remaining  50  per 
cent  of  the  agreed  quotas  from  the  level  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces  obtaining  on  1  January  1955  and  the  level  of  military  allo¬ 
cations  for  1955.  During  the  above  period  a  total  prohibition  is  to 
be  put  into  effect  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction;  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  to  be  terminated 
and  they  are  to  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  arsenals  of 
states,  and  atomic  material  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  totally  prohibiting  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  the  Soviet  proposals  provide  that  the  above 
measures  for  these  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  to 
be  completed  not  later  than  armaments  and  armed  forces  are  re¬ 
duced  by  the  second  half  of  the  agreed  quotas.  Manufacture  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is  to  be  halted  immediately  when 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military  allocations 
by  the  remaining  50  per  cent  of  the  agreed  quotas  is  begun. 

To  ensure  the  requisite  international  control  over  the  observance 
by  states  of  the  above  convention,  a  permanent  international  con¬ 
trol  body  is  to  be  set  up,  which  will  begin  functioning  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  launching  of  measures  reducing  armaments  and 
banning  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  provided  for  in  this 
stage. 

The  Soviet  Government’s  proposals  indicate  clearly  that  this  in¬ 
ternational  body  must  exercise  control,  including  inspections,  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  to  the  extent  that  is  essential  to  ensure  ful¬ 
filment  by  all  states  of  their  commitments  under  the  convention. 

More,  the  Soviet  proposals  indicate  that  the  international  con¬ 
trol  body  is  to  have  a  permanent  staff  of  inspectors  in  all  countries 
that  sign  the  convention,  who,  within  limits  of  their  control  func¬ 
tions,  would  have  free  access  to  all  objects  of  control  at  any  time. 

Personnel  for  the  inspections  is  to  be  selected  on  an  internation¬ 
al  basis;  among  other  things,  this  will  facilitate  effective  fulfil¬ 
ment  by  the  control  body  of  its  functions. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  that  following  fulfilment  of  the 
above  measures,  as  provided  for  in  the  convention,  it  would  be 
important  for  states  to  continue  working  for  a  further  reduction 
of  armaments.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  convention 
should  directly  refer  to  the  desirability  of  a  further  reduction  by  the 
powers  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  to'  levels  incontestably 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  fulfilment  of 
commitments  devolving  on  them  under  the  UN  Charter. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  proposals  contain  the  basic  provisions  of  an 
international  convention  on  reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibition 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  They  also  provide  for  the  order 
in  which  the  corresponding  measures  are  to  be  carried  out,  begin- 
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ning  with  limitation  of  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military 
allocations  as  a  first  step. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  Soviet  proposals  of  18  March,  like 
the  Franco-British  proposals  of  11  June  1954  provide  that  at  first 
all  measures  are  to  concern  conventional  armaments  only,  until 
these  armaments  and  the  armed  forces  of  states  are  reduced  by 
one  half  of  the  agreed  quota  as  established  by  negotiations. 

As  before,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  that  the  consolidation  of  peace 
among  nations  and  elimination  of  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  re¬ 
quire  immediate  and  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hy¬ 
drogen  weapons  and  their  withdrawal  from  arsenals.  No  accord  was 
reached  on  this  score,  however,  due  to  the  position  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France,  which  objected  to 
this  proposal  on  various  pretexts,  though  it  corresponds  to  the  ever 
more  insistent  demands  of  the  peoples  to  prohibit  atomic  and  hy¬ 
drogen  weapons  and  thereby  remove  the  danger  of  a  destructive 
atomic  war.  During  the  negotiations  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  the  governments  of  these  Western  countries  also  turned 
down  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  London  talks  concerning  the  destruction  by  states  of 
available  stockpiles  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  with  the 
atomic  material  to  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  though 
an  accord  to  this  effect  would  facilitate  agreement  on  totally  ban¬ 
ning  atomic  weapons  and  on  other  issues  related  to  arms  reduc¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  under  the  Soviet  proposals  of  18  March  there  is 
at  first  to  be  a  reduction  only  of  conventional  armaments  makes 
it  easier  to  reach  due  agreement,  because  the  same  is  provided  for 
in  the  Franco-British  proposals. 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  armaments  of  the  five  great 
powers. 

This  is  necessary  and  timely,  because  reducing  the  armaments 
and  armed  forces  of  just  these  powers  is  of  decisive  significance, 
provided,  of  course,  the  ‘substantial  reduction’  is  not  confined  to 
hollow  declarations  and  the  Western  powers  do  not  evade  such  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  as  they  are  in  fact  trying  to  do. 

The  same  should  be  said  of  the  Soviet  atomic  and  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  ban  proposal.  This  proposal  provides,  first,  that  manufacture 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is  to  be  halted  immediately  as 
soon  as  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  the  remaining  50  per  cent 
of  the  agreed  quotas  is  begun.  Second,  it  provides  for  the  total 
prohibition  of  these  weapons  not  on  some  indefinite  future  date, 
but  at  the  latest  when  conventional  armaments  are  reduced  to  the 
agreed  quotas.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  reaching  an  accord  to 
this  effect  would  greatly  strengthen  the  peace. 

As  already  shown,  the  Soviet  proposals  stress  the  importance  of 
international  control  over  arms  reduction  and  prohibition  of  atomic 
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and  hydrogen  weapons,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  in¬ 
spection.  This  should  put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of  speculation  about 
the  Soviet  Union  not  wanting  any  international  control  over  the 
fulfilment  by  states  of  their  commitments  under  the  convention. 

It  is  also  proper  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  proposal  to  call 
a  world  conference  on  general  reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  in  1955  in  order  to  secure  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments.  Such  a  conference,  in  which  a  wide  range  of 
states  examined  problems  that  deeply  trouble  people  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  would  be  of  tremendous  significance  for  the  consolidation  of 
international  security.  It  would  give  all  states,  big  and  small,  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  examining  matters  of  vital  interest 
for  all  nations  of  the  world. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  proposals  provide  a  good  basis  for  agreement 
between  the  USSR  and  the  Western  powers.  If  adopted,  they  will 
secure  the  requisite  solution  of  the  problem  of  reducing  armaments 
and  prohibiting  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  and  thereby  remove 
the  danger  of  another  world  war. 

All  this  shows  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  proposals  of  18  March 
are  a  new  important  Soviet  contribution  to  the  objective  of  reducing 
armaments  and  banning  atomic  weapons. 

Question:  Could  you  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  spokesmen 
of  the  USA,  Britain,  France,  and  Canada  towards  the  proposals  of 
the  Soviet  Union  examined  in  the  Subcommittee?  This  is  of  in¬ 
terest  because  some  Western  papers  have  given  an  obviously  one¬ 
sided  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  Subcommittee. 

Answer :  In  its  proposals  of  25  February  the  Soviet  Government 
suggested  that  the  states  should  destroy  their  stockpiles  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  and— as  a  first  step  towards  reducing  ar¬ 
maments  and  armed  forces — should  limit  armaments,  armed  forces, 
and  allocations.  When  these  proposals  came  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Subcommittee  the  representatives  of  the  USA,  Britain,  and 
France,  who  objected  to  them,  wanted  to  pass  on  to  the  Soviet 
proposals  for  concluding  a  convention  on  reduction  of  armaments 
and  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  The  basic  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  convention,  as  we  know,  had  also  been  put  before 
the  latest  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  When  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  began  examining  our  18  March  proposals  for  concluding  the 
above  convention,  spokesmen  of  the  Western  countries  again  sought 
various  pretexts  for  turning  them  down. 

When  the  Soviet  proposals  came  up  for  discussion,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Western  powers  showed  that  they  want  to  sidestep 
examining  measures  to  cut  back  armaments  and  prohibit  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons,  and  tried  to  reduce  matters  to  a  discussion  of 
international  control.  Each  time  the  Soviet  representative  remind¬ 
ed  them  that  effective  international  control  was  provided  for  in 
the  Soviet  proposals  and  that,  consequently,  the  task  before  them 
was  to  agree  on  measures  reducing  armaments  and  prohibiting 
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atomic  weapons,  they  gave  to  understand  that  discussion  of  these 
issues  should  be  pushed  to  the  background. 

It  became  clear  that,  in  general,  they  are  set  on  frustrating  any 
agreement  on  international  control  as  well.  This  is  apparent,  first 
of  all,  from  their  demand  that  there  should  be  control  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  armaments  and  pro¬ 
hibit  atomic  weapons.  They  want  the  convention  to  contain  the 
provision  for  a  permanent  international  control  body  with  powers 
for  inspection  already  in  the  first  stage,  when  no  measures  ban¬ 
ning  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  will  as  yet  have  been  carried 
out.  Their  wish  is  not  difficult  to  explain;  what  they  are  after  is 
one-sided  control  that  will  not  concern  the  more  dangerous  types 
of  weapons — that  is,  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  And  that,  of 
course,  we  cannot  accept. 

When  we  asked  the  Western  powers  whether  they  would  agree 
to  measures  reducing  conventional  armaments  and  banning  atomic 
weapons  coinciding  in  time  with  the  inauguration  of  a  permanent 
control  body,  their  spokesmen  categorically  declared  that  they  would 
not.  This  showed  once  again  that  they  are  putting  the  question 
of  control  into  the  foreground  to  prevent  agreement  both  on  con¬ 
trol  and  on  measures  whose  fulfilment  is  to  be  controlled.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  serious  intention 
of  examining  the  question  of  reducing  armaments  and  armed  forces 
and  prohibiting  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  position  of  the  Western  powers  on 
the  question  of  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  armaments  and  armed 
forces  of  the  five  great  powers,  and  on  arms  reduction  quotas. 
Their  representatives  said  that  they  agreed  to  the  five  great  powers 
substantially  reducing  their  armaments.  But  when  the  time  came 
to  examine  this  issue  in  concrete  terms,  it  turned  out  that  they 
have  no  substantial  reduction  in  mind  at  all.  This  is  clear  from 
their  attempts  to  substitute  levels  of  armaments  and  armed  forces — 
which,  as  they  admit,  may  in  some  cases  even  give  grounds  for 
the  question  of  increasing  armed  forces  and  armaments — for  agreed 
reduction  quotas.  Highly  indicative  here  is  their  stand  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  reduce  the  armaments,  armed  forces,  and  military  alloca¬ 
tions  of  the  five  great  powers  by  one-third,  taking  this  as  the 
agreed  quota.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Western  powers  categorically 
reject  this  proposal. 

The  Western  representatives  evade  the  matter  of  a  time-table  for 
measures  of  reducing  armaments  and  prohibiting  atomic  weapons. 

The  British  representative,  for  example,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  set  any  time  limits  in  the  convention 
for  arms  reduction  measures  and  for  outlawing  atomic  weapons.  To 
judge  by  what  the  representatives  of  the  Western  powers  say  about 
time  limits  for,  say,  reducing  the  armed  forces,  they,  in  effect, 
want  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  control  body,  that 
is,  more  plainly,  they  want  to  put  aside  the  question  of  time. 
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It  is  needless  to  explain  at  length  that  the  convention  will  do 
little  good  if  it  does  not  specify  when  the  reduction  of  conventional 
armaments  is  to  be  completed  or  the  measures  prohibiting  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

So  far,  despite  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  representative,  the 
USA,  Britain,  France,  and  Canada  have  shown  no  readiness  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  Soviet  Government’s  proposals  concerning  meas¬ 
ures  prohibiting  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  Here  they  have  so 
far  confined  themselves  to  nothing  but  general  remarks,  to  the 
eSect  that  acceptance  of  all  measures,  both  those  of  reducing  ar¬ 
maments  and  those  concerning  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  their  point  of  view  on  control  is  accepted  or  not. 

What  has  been  said  here  about  the  Western  attitude  to  the  So¬ 
viet  proposals  is  quite  enough  to  show  who,  in  actual  fact,  is 
creating  difficulties  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee. 

Besides,  it  strikes  the  eye  that  the  opening  of  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  coincided  with  official  Western  pronouncements  and 
intensified  propaganda  in  the  Western  press  in  favour  of  stepping 
up  the  arms  race,  notably  in  the  field  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap¬ 
ons,  and  against  banning  these  weapons.  This,  too,  shows  that 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  straining  to  facilitate  pertinent  accords 
on  reducing  armaments  and  banning  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  to  a  relaxation  of  international  tension  and 
help  eliminate  the  danger  of  another  war,  the  Western  powers  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  intensifying  the  arms  race,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  instructing  the  Sub¬ 
committee  to  find  ways  of  securing  requisite  agreement  on  the  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  its  representative  in  the 
Subcommittee  will  continue  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  the 
necessary  agreement  on  this  important  issue. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  INSPIRERS 
OF  THE  COLD  WAR 


In  International  Affairs, 
June  1958 

The  disarmament  talks,  as  is  now  clear  to  all,  are  stalemated. 
We,  of  course,  have  in  mind  the  absence  of  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  issue,  since,  as  is  known,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
not  a  few  unilateral  measures  in  this  respect. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  policy  of  the  Western  countries 
who  are  saying  no  to  any  agreement  on  disarmament  stood  out  so 
clearly  as  it  does  now. 

During  the  immediate  post-war  years,  when  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  United  Nations  began  to  discuss  disarma¬ 
ment,  there  were  not  a  few  people  who  hoped  that  the  Western 
powers,  and  above  all  the  United  States  as  the  strongest  capitalist 
country  from  a  military  and  economic  point  of  view,  would  take 
some  steps  towards  disarmament.  One  would  have  thought  then 
that  they  would  agree  to  a  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  arma¬ 
ments,  and  that  some  progress  could  have  been  made  at  least  as 
regards  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments. 

As  regards  the  banning  of  atomic  weapons,  it  was  already  clear 
then  that  there  was  very  little  hope,  since  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  expected  to  profit  from  their  atomic  monopoly.  But  never¬ 
theless  many  believed  that  ultimately  they  would  agree  to  prohibit 
these  weapons  since  it  had  become  obvious  that  their  hopes  of 
maintaining  their  monopoly  were  based  on  shaky  foundations. 

As  the  attitude  of  the  capitalist  countries,  especially  of  the  big 
powers,  became  plainer  during  the  talks,  people  began  to  realise 
that  disarmament,  whether  conventional  or  nuclear,  was  the  one 
thing  that  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  did  not 
want. 

How  could  there  be  disarmament  when  the  United  States  imperi¬ 
alists,  even  while  the  guns  were  still  thundering  on  the  battlefields 
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0f  the  Second  World  War,  were  already  planning  an  aggressive 
post-war  foreign  policy  designed  to  achieve  world  dominion!  This 
was  apparent  both  from  statements  made  by  American  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  ex-President  Truman,  and  from  the  practical  steps  taken 
in  foreign  policy,  above  all  the  establishment  of  numerous  milita¬ 
ry  bases  in  many  countries. 

Within  a  bare  three  or  four  years,  the  United  States,  together 
with  Britain  and  France,  began  to  form  military  blocs  whose  pol¬ 
icy  from  the  very  outset  was  alien  to  peace  and  the  aims  for  which 
the  peoples  of  many  countries  had  fought  during  the  war  and  for 
which  millions  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  struggle  against 
Hitler  Germany  and  its  accomplices. 

It  is  now  possible  to  say  that  history  is  repeating  itself.  The 
present  situation  with  regard  to  the  disarmament  talks  is  not  unlike 
that  in  the  League  of  Nations  when  the  rulers  of  the  big  capital¬ 
ist  countries  drowned  all  proposals  for  reducing  armaments  in 
fruitless  discussions.  And  as  was  the  case  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  when  all  kinds  of  pretexts  were  invented  to  frustrate  agree¬ 
ment,  so  now  every  kind  of  subterfuge  is  used  to  avoid  any  agreed 
measures  for  reducing  armed  forces  and  prohibiting  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  present  methods  used  by  the 
opponents  of  disarmament  are  much  more  varied:  the  supporters 
of  the  armaments  drive  and  the  inspirers  of  the  cold  war  are  to¬ 
day  forced  to  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions.  To  deceive  public 
opinion  they  dig  up  the  old  outworn  arguments  of  the  days  of 
Chamberlain.  But  they  are  also  compelled  to  invent  new  arguments, 
equally  false,  and  new  pretexts  for  continuing  the  arms  race. 

This  can  be  explained  very  simply.  Today  the  popular  demand 
to  end  the  arms  race  is  much  more  insistent  than  it  was  before 
the  Second  World  War.  The  experience  of  the  most  destructive  war 
in  history  has  brought  home  to  all  who  are  capable  of  looking  at 
things  rationally  that  a  new  war  would  have  immeasurably  worse 
consequences  for  humanity.  This  follows  from  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  powers  now  possess  weapons  whose  destructive  force 
just  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  those  used  in  the  last  war. 

The  explosion  of  a  single  hydrogen  bomb  would  destroy  every¬ 
thing  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  kilometres.  This  means 
that  many  countries,  for  instance,  the  West  European  countries, 
with  their  relatively  small  territory,  could  be  reduced  to  a  lifeless 
wilderness  in  the  very  first  hours  of  war — even  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  the  launching  of  missiles.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of 
the  possible  number  of  victims,  or  of  the  material  damage,  that 
would  inevitably  result  from  atomic  and  hydrogen  war.  The  scale 
baffles  human  imagination,  provided,  of  course,  that  imagination 
is  not  dazed  by  fumes  of  the  cold  war  propaganda. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opponents  of  disarmament,  the  enemies 
°f  peace  are  displaying  greater  ingenuity  than  did  their  predecessors 
°n  the  eve  of  the  last  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will  and  deter- 
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mination  of  those  who  demand  an  end  to  the  crazy  arms  race  and 
a  halt  to  the  dangerous  march  of  events  has  today  grown  tremen¬ 
dously,  thus  making  it  possible  to  reverse  the  trend  of  international 
developments,  and  to  stop  the  descent  down  the  slippery  slope  to 
war.  Everything  depends  on  the  use  made  of  the  opportunities 
which  exist,  on  the  ability  of  the  forces  of  peace  and  progress  to 
curb  the  forces  of  aggression,  the  forces  of  the  enemies  of  peace, 
the  enemies  of  lessening  tension  and  ending  the  cold  war.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

At  present  ever  fewer  people  believe  that  the  rulers  of  the  big 
imperialist  countries,  especially  the  United  States,  want  disarma¬ 
ment.  Even  in  the  Western  countries,  including  the  United  States 
itself,  voices  are  with  growing  frequency  heard  in  which  one  can 
discern  disappointment  with  the  attitude  of  the  USA  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  bloc  as  a  whole  on  disarmament. 

The  only  people  who  still  believe  in  the  Western  rulers’  good  in¬ 
tentions  are  those  who  take  their  loud-sounding  declarations  on 
disarmament  as  Gospel  truth  and  who,  instead  of  objectively  ap¬ 
praising  each  country’s  attitude,  prefer  to  swallow  the  cold  war  prop¬ 
aganda.  They,  therefore,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  bring  grist 
to  the  mill  of  the  enemies  of  peace  and  of  a  relaxation  of  inter¬ 
national  tension. 

Of  course,  one  should  not  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many 
in  the  West  sincerely  want  a  settlement  of  the  disarmament  prob¬ 
lem  and,  above  all,  want  to  rid  humanity  of  the  threat  of  a  devas¬ 
tating  atomic  war.  But  because  of  their  passive  attitude  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  those  who  are  blocking  agreement  and  wTho  for  years  have 
obstructed  talks,  they  in  fact  help  the  opponents  of  disarmament. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  present  international  situation  is 
extremely  complicated.  The  foreign  policy  of  many  countries  is 
affected  by  cross-currents  of  the  most  varied  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  decisive  influence  is  in  the  final  analysis  exerted  by 
class  interests,  since  no  one  can  deny  that  the  plans  for  contin¬ 
uing  the  arms  drive  are  more  to  the  liking  of  the  monopoly  cap¬ 
italists  in  the  USA,  Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries, 
who  are  amassing  fabulous  profits  from  arms  orders,  than  are  the 
popular  demands  for  an  end  to  it. 

This  puts  major  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  agreement  on  dis¬ 
armament.  The  correctness  of  this  thesis  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
example  of  the  United  States  where  the  big  monopoly  groups, 
pocketing  billions  every  year  from  the  manufacture  of  arms,  do  not 
want  even  to  hear  of  an  end  to  the  arms  race  or  about  reducing 
military  budgets  or  cutting  war  orders. 

The  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  DuPonts,  and  the  other  kings  of 
monopoly  capital  closely  associated  writh  the  arms  policy  applaud 
not  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  for  disarmament  and  elimination  of  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war,  but  the  adoption  of  bigger  allocations  for  military  expendi- 
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ture  in  general  and  for  expenditure  on  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  in  particular. 

But  even  if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
Western  countries  powerful  forces,  in  the  shape  of  influential  mo¬ 
nopoly  groupings  and  their  numerous  agencies,  are  opposed  to  dis¬ 
armament,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  that  the  objective 
conditions  favouring  agreement  on  the  urgent  problem  of  disarma¬ 
ment  are  becoming  more,  not  less,  favourable.  They  are  becoming 
more  favourable  because  every  day  of  the  arms  race  means  an  ever 
greater  accumulation  of  means  of  destruction,  especially  in  the  shape 
of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and  rocket  weapons,  thereby  demonstrating 
the  necessity  for  halting  this  dangerous  trend.  Every  day  shows 
that,  unless  things  are  reversed,  the  danger  of  war  is  growing 
and,  what  is  more,  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when,  because 
of  the  nature  of  modern  weapons,  not  a  single  state,  including  the 
USA— the  strongest  citadel  of  modern  capitalism — will  be  immune 
should  war  break  out. 

Only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  that  the  present  level  of  military 
technique,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  missiles,  is  such  that  the 
flames  of  a  new  war  would  inevitably  sweep  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  Europe.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  supporters  of  the  arms  drive, 
including  the  American  bourgeoisie  and  the  monopoly  groups  at 
the  pinnacle  of  the  pyramid  of  American  monopoly  capital,  cannot 
but  be  aware  of  all  the  consequences  which  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
war  would  bring  in  its  train  for  the  United  States. 

Ten  or  even  five  years  ago  there  were  those  who  clung  to  old 
ideas  and  who  scorned  the  possibility  of  a  direct  threat  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out.  To  live  with  these  ide¬ 
as  now  means  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  find  individuals  here  and  there  who  are  the  victims  of  these  ideas. 
But  it  is  altogether  tragic  when  the  men  who  shape  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  also  of  the  other  big  capitalist 
countries,  above  all  Britain  and  France,  are  also  in  the  grip 
of  these  ideas. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  the  circles  which  play  the  decisive 
role  in  determining  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  West  Germany,  and  the  other  members  of  NATO  and  sim¬ 
ilar  aggressive  military  blocs  are  indeed  aware  of  the  likely  con¬ 
sequences  for  their  countries  in  the  event  of  a  new  war.  But  they 
evidently  believe  that  things  will  not  reach  the  stage  of  war,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  arms  race  and  the  huge  military  orders  which 
accompany  it  will  save  the  capitalist  world  from  the  economic  cri¬ 
sis  which  has  throughout  the  post-war  period  loomed  on  the- 
horizon. 

But  such  an  assertion  not  only  runs  counter  to  the  historical 
facts — and  on  this  score  history  provides  many  instructive  exam¬ 
ples;  it  also  contradicts  the  present-day  facts.  One  does  not  need 
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to  be  a  Marxist,  a  supporter  of  the  scientific  Marxist-Leninist  the¬ 
ory  of  crisis,  it  is  enough  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  to  see  that 
the  frantic  armaments  drive  in  many  countries  of  the  Atlantic  bloc 
has  not  saved  the  capitalist  world  from  crisis,  the  steel  grip  of  which 
is  now  closing  more  and  more. 

The  present  plight  of  the  American  economy  with  its  six  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  provides  not  a  bad  answer  to  the  question  of  where 
to  find  a  way  out  from  the  economic  difficulties  facing  the  cap¬ 
italist  countries:  should  the  outlet  be  sought  in  the  arms  race 
which  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  countries  is  assuming  ever  great¬ 
er  dimensions,  or  should  it  be  sought  by  way  of  expanding  civ¬ 
ilian  production  in  these  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  broad  expansion  of  international  trade,  the  possibilities 
for  which  are  truly  enormous? 

And  even  if  the  crisis  in  the  American  economy  and  in  many 
other  capitalist  countries  does  not  become  worse,  then,  in  view  of 
the  present  economic  decline  in  the  United  States,  the  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  that  those  who  sang  the  praises  of  continuing  the 
arms  drive  as  the  best  way  of  evading  an  economic  crisis  have 
suffered  complete  failure. 

Nothing  has  remained  of  the  illusions  nurtured  by  many  leaders 
in  the  West,  including  many  bourgeois  economists,  who  linked  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  capitalist  countries  with  the  arms  drive. 
Their  anti-scientific  nature  and  remoteness  from  reality  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  On  the  other  hand,  once  again  we  have  com¬ 
plete  confirmation  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  science  of  the  laws  of 
capitalist  economic  development  and  the  policy  of  the  countries  of 
the  socialist  camp  aimed  at  ending  the  arms  race  and  eliminating 
the  barriers  erected  in  the  interests  of  militarising  the  economies 
of  the  NATO  countries— barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  nor¬ 
mal  international  economic  contact. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  arms  drive  can  only 
temporarily  improve  the  situation  in  particular  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  in  a  number  of  branches.  It 
cannot  be  a  solid  basis  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
over  any  long  period.  What  is  more,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
saying,  and  the  facts  confirm  this,  that  the  higher  the  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  militarisation  in  any  country,  the  steeper  will  be  the  plunge 
into  the  abyss  of  economic  ruin. 

The  American  rulers  and  the  architects  of  the  positions  of 
strength  policy  stubbornly  reject  the  policy  of  broad  economic  co-oper¬ 
ation.  The  present  state  of  the  US  economy  is  such  that  at  least 
something  like  15  or  20  million  people  are  virtually  deprived  of 
means  of  subsistence,  being  victims  of  mass  unemployment.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  bourgeois  economists — men 
who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  peaceful  policy  of  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  camp — have  had  to  admit  that  the  plans 
for  expanding  the  economy  on  the  basis  of  the  arms  drive  have 


failed  and  that  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  economic  difficulties 
now  being  experienced  by  the  capitalist  countries  should  be  sought 
in  the  expansion  of  international  trade,  primarily  with  the  socialist 
countries,  and  not  by  stepping  up  the  arms  drive  or  the  further 
militarisation  of  the  economy. 

It  is  also  clear  that  all  the  illusions  that  the  restriction  of  trade 
with  the  socialist  countries  would  hold  up  their  great  plans  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  have  been  shattered.  In  fact,  the  opposite  has 
been  the  case:  the  virtual  cessation  of  economic  contacts  between 
these  countries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capitalist  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  other,  has  led  to  a  situation  in  which  the  socialist 
countries,  and  above  all  the  Soviet  Union,  have  organised  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  items  which  in  other  circumstances  they 
could  have  bought  from  the  capitalist  countries.  This  makes  the 
economy  of  the  socialist  countries  still  more  independent  of  the 
international  capitalist  market.  One  would  have  thought  that  this 
circumstance,  which  cannot  but  be  observed  by  the  initiators  and 
troubadours  of  the  cold  war  and  the  arms  drive,  would  have  taught 
them  a  lesson.  But,  judging  by  the  obduracy  with  which  they 
cling  to  the  old  Pentagon  policy  of  artificial  restrictions  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  international  trade,  they  have  learned  very  little. 

The  Soviet  Union  persistently  strives  for  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  and  for  the  elimination  of  barriers  not  because  it  cannot  live 
without  buying  from  the  capitalist  countries,  but  because  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  trade  and  the  strengthening  of  economic  contacts  be¬ 
tween  countries,  irrespective  of  their  social  systems,  is  the  best  way 
to  improve  relations  and  to  end  the  cold  war  policy  of  which  na¬ 
tions  are  weary. 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  does  not  deny  that  it  would  benefit 
from  extensive  international  trade.  But  it  would  be  of  equal  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  other  partners.  It  has  always  advocated  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  trade,  which  it  maintains  and  is  developing  on  a  wide 
scale  with  many  countries,  primarily  those  of  the  socialist  camp. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  interests  of  the  security  of  all  peoples 
and  countries,  and  also  the  interests  of  developing  the  economies 
of  the  countries,  demand  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  present  danger¬ 
ous  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  leading  NATO  countries,  who, 
blocking  agreement  on  disarmament,  are  increasingly  pushing  the 
world  towards  war.  It  depends  on  them  alone  whether  mankind, 
rid  of  the  fear  of  another  devastating  war,  shall  breathe  freely,  or 
whether  the  peoples  continue  to  live  in  fear  for  the  morrow,  be¬ 
neath  skies  covered  with  ominous  clouds  likely  to  erupt  into  anoth¬ 
er  armed  conflagration.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not  these  questions 
cannot  be  evaded  by  the  architects  and  supporters  of  the  policy 
of  keeping  the  world  on  the  “brink  of  war”,  the  policy  of  unre¬ 
strained  arms  drive. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  exposed  and  will  continue  to  expose  those 
who  obstruct  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  disarmament,  those  who 
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prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  narrow  selfish  interests  of  the  capitalist 
monopolies  and  who  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  war  fever. 

Recently,  especially  since  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  opponents  of  disarmament  have  been  making  a  fuss 
over  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Committee.  They  would 
like  the  USSR  to  take  part  in  this  Committee,  before  which  its 
founders  and  praisers  place  no  tasks  that  would  contribute  to  agree¬ 
ment  on  disarmament.  To  take  part  in  this  Committee  would  sig¬ 
nify,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  aiding  the  opponents  of  disar¬ 
mament,  would  mean  being  a  party  to  deceiving  public  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  set  up  precisely  to  prevent  agreement,  to  ensure  that 
matters  stay  in  the  same  old  rut  which  began  approximately 
13  years  ago. 

The  members  of  the  aggressive  military  blocs  of  the  Western 
powers  predominate  in  this  Committee.  The  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries  are  countries  whose  governments  are  haunted  by  the 
words  ‘disarmament’  and  ‘prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons’.  The  pro¬ 
posal  (submitted  by  Albania)  that  half  the  seats  on  the  Committee 
should  be  allocated  to  the  socialist  and  neutral  countries  was  turned 
down,  although  the  rationality  of  such  a  proposal  was  obvious,  as 
is  recognised  even  in  the  Western  countries. 

Its  rejection  by  the  United  States  and  its  partners  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  bloc  has  demonstrated  once  again  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  Committee  an  efficient  and  fruitful  body;  they  intend  to 
use  it  (in  the  same  way  as  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  was 
used  in  the  past)  to  cover  up  the  arms  drive.  They  need  some  kind 
of  body  in  the  UN  to  give  the  impression  that  real  disarmament 
talks  are  under  way,  although  in  actual  fact  such  a  thing  would 
contradict  all  their  schemes,  all  their  practice,  the  sense,  and  con¬ 
tent  of  their  policy. 

Incidentally,  even  the  most  credulous  are  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  Committee  was  not  conceived  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  disarmament  stalemate.  How  otherwise  can  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  those  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  who  are  in  favour  of  Soviet  participation  in  the  Committee 
and  their  sharply  hostile  attitude  to  all  the  Soviet  steps  towards 
agreement  on  disarmament? 

If  the  supporters  of  Soviet  participation  are  really  anxious  to 
further  agreement,  why  do  they  reject  every  proposal  designed  to 
achieve  this  aim,  including  proposals  for  the  universal  termination 
of  atomic  and  nuclear  tests? 

Is  it  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  rejected 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ending  nuclear  tests  outside 
the  Committee,  are  ready  to  agree  inside?  But  as  we  know  that  is 
not  how  things  stand.  They  refuse  to  take  this  step  just  as  they 
refuse  to  take  other  steps  in  the  sphere  of  disarmament,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  matter  is  discussed  inside  or  outside  the  Com- 
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niittee.  Even  after  the  Soviet  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  unilaterally  ended  tests,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ignoring  the  will 
of  their  own  peoples,  refuse  to  follow  suit  and  continue  to  explode 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

Is  it  that  the  United  States,  Britain  and  their  NATO  partners 
do  not  want  agreement  on  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  outside 
the  Committee  and  are  ready  to  agree  inside?  Alas,  nothing  whatev¬ 
er  has  been  said  on  this  score.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  the  past  US 
statesmen  and  their  NATO  partners  indicate  that  they  do  not  want 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  intend  to  keep 
them  as  a  means  of  wholesale  annihilation. 

Is  it  that  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  bloc  are  ready  to  agree  in  the  Committee  to 
an  atom-free  zone  in  Europe,  and  refuse  to  establish  it  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  taking  part  in  the  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee?  No,  on  this  score,  too,  no  hopeful  statements  have  been 
made.  On  the  contrary,  the  supporters  of  the  ‘positions  of  strength’ 
policy  are  with  increasing  blatancy  opposing  popular  demand  in 
this  respect  too. 

Or  is  it  that  the  Western  powers  do  not  want  agreement  on  re¬ 
ducing  foreign  troops  in  the  territories  of  the  European  countries 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  taking  part  in  the  Committee  and 
would  be  ready  to  agree  to  it  in  the  Committee?  Clearly,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Western  powers  is  in  no  way  aSected  by  the  partici¬ 
pation  or  non-participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Disarmament 
Committee.  Here,  too,  their  attitude  is  determined  by  the  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  and  military  and  strategic  plans  of  the  North  Atlantic 
bloc  in  Europe. 

All  this  shows  how  utterly  groundless  is  the  cheap  propaganda 
to  which  the  Western  leaders  resort  regarding  the  Soviet  Union’s 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  Disarmament  Committee,  and  how 
groundless  are  their  reproaches  levelled  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  often  hears  statements  from  the  opponents  of  disarmament 
and  ending  the  cold  war  to  the  effect  that  they  are  for  a  radical 
solution  of  the  disarmament  problem,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  al¬ 
legedly,  is  against.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  this  point  of  view 
in  some  detail  because  it  is  daily  circulated  in  different  forms  in 
the  West,  including  in  newspapers  which  are  the  mouthpieces  of 
aggressive  American  circles. 

The  truth  is  that,  ever  since  the  UN  began  to  discuss  disarma¬ 
ment,  the  US  leaders,  like  the  leaders  of  Britain  and  France,  have 
rejected  one  after  the  other  both  proposals  aimed  at  a  radical  settle¬ 
ment  and  those  which  envisaged  partial  disarmament. 

They  shied  away  every  time  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  peace- 
loving  countries  submitted  proposals  for  complete  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  creation  of 
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conditions  in  which  atomic  energy  would  be  used  solely  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

And  they  shied  away  when  proposals  were  submitted  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  conventional  armaments  and  of  armed  forces,  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  big  powers,  which  have  the  most  power¬ 
ful  forces. 

They  opposed  the  question  of  atomic  weapons  being  discussed 
and  decided  independently  of  any  agreement  on  the  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments.  And  they  opposed  the  question  of  conven¬ 
tional  armaments  being  discussed  independently  of  an  agreement 
on  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Then,  when  the  two  points  were  discussed  simultaneously — con¬ 
ventional  and  atomic  weapons— they  again  did— and  still  are 
doing — everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  agreement. 

If  there  is  no  desire  for  agreement,  if  the  Western  rulers  do 
not  like  any  of  the  suggestions  aimed  at  ending  the  arms  drive, 
or  at  least  at  slowing  it  down  a  little,  then,  of  course,  the  disarma¬ 
ment  talks  cannot  yield  fruit.  But  this  is  the  policy  they  are  pur¬ 
suing  to  this  day.  Things  are  not  changed  one  iota  by  the  state¬ 
ments  frequently  made  by  Western  leaders,  including  those  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dulles,  on  disarmament  with  the  aim  of  creating 
the  impression  that  their  governments  are  concerned  about  these 
questions.  These  statements  are  hypocrisy. 

All  assertions  that  the  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  Western  powers’  desire  to  solve  these  questions  in 
a  more  radical  way,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  opposes  this,  are 
myths  invented  by  the  opponents  of  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  always  advocated  the  most  radical  solution,  right  up  to  com¬ 
plete  disarmament.  It  repeatedly  submitted  corresponding  propo¬ 
sals  to  the  United  Nations,  and  did  so  still  earlier  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  But  every  time  its  proposals  encountered  the  obdurate 
resistance  of  the  big  capitalist  powers.  Hundreds  of  volumes  of 
documents  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  hundreds  more  filed  away 
in  the  United  Nations  show  who  is  for  and  who  is  against  a  radi¬ 
cal  solution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  experience  has  shown,  it  has  been 
impossible,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Western  powers,  to  achieve 
a  radical  solution  of  the  problem,  the  legitimate  question  arises: 
what  should  be  done  next  to  end  the  deadlock  caused  by  the  ag¬ 
gressive,  obstructionist  policy  of  the  Western  powers  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  first  place? 

There  is  a  way.  It  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  agenda  of  the  summit  meeting;  it  is 
indicated  also  in  the  historic  step  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
unilaterally  terminating  atomic  and  nuclear  tests,  a  step  which  for 
its  humaneness  and  nobility  will  be  remembered  for  centuries  irres¬ 
pective  of  what  may  be  the  future  course  of  events  regarding  the 
universal  termination  of  tests.  Would  not  cessation  of  the  tests  by 
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the  United  Slates  and  Britain  contribute  to  lessening  the  tension 
and  ending  the  arms  race  and  who  can  honestly  claim  that  there 
are  any  obstacles  to  such  a  decision  flowing  from  the  security 
interests  of  any  particular  state? 

The  sole  obstacle  is  the  stubborn  reluctance  of  the  Western  rulers 
to  take  this  step. 

For  them  there  are  now  two  possible  ways  corresponding  in  equal 
measure  to  the  interests  of  peace:  either  now  take  the  way  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  by  following  its  example,  im¬ 
mediately  terminate  tests,  or  do  this  unilaterally,  as  was  done  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  result  will  be  the  same.  Then  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  now  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  be 
addressed  to  the  USA  and  Britain  for  listening  at  last  to  the  voice 
of  reason. 

Arguments  about  the  need  for  control  over  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  concerning  termination  of  the  nuclear  tests  have  long 
since  lost  any  sense,  especially  after  the  Soviet  Union  itself  sub¬ 
mitted  proposals  for  international  control.  Moreover,  it  has  agreed 
to  the  US  proposal  that  experts  of  the  two  countries  should  meet 
and  draw  up  a  joint  formula  for  control,  with  the  proviso,  of  course, 
that  the  meeting  should  not  be  a  pretext  for  putting  off  the 
universal  termination  of  tests.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  statement 
to  this  effect  by  the  Soviet  Government,  contained  in  the  message 
sent  by  the  Soviet  head  of  government  to  the  US  President,  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

The  peoples  expect  not  noisy  and  empty  declarations  by  American 
and  British  statesmen  but  concrete  action  to  end  tests. 

Understandable,  therefore,  is  the  indignation  aroused  throughout 
the  world  by  the  latest  tests  carried  out  by  Britain  and  America 
following  their  termination  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  opportunities  for  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  and  their  NATO  partners  to  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  lessening  the  international  tension  and  ending  the 
arms  race,  including  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  for  an  atom- 
free  zone  in  Europe  has  attracted  great  attention  throughout  the 
world.  And  this  is  not  accidental,  for  in  this  proposal  many  justly 
see  the  opening  up  of  new  opportunities  for  the  achievements  of 
detente  in  Europe  and  for  the  creation  of  more  favourable  conditions 
for  solving  the  disarmament  problem  as  a  whole. 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  United  States  Government  and  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Britain  and  France  ignore  the  will  of  the  peoples 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  evade  discussion  of  the  Polish 
proposal. 

The  Adenauer  Government,  which  opposes  the  creation  of  such 
a  zone  in  Europe,  is  by  no  means  the  softest  voice  in  the  NATO 
chorus  as  regards  this  question.  It  would,  however,  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  decide  West  German  pol- 
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icy,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  would  be  above  all 
in  the  interests  of  West  Germany,  which  would  be  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  area  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war  and  which  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  engulfed  by  the  flames  of  such  a  war. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  are  but  partial  steps,  which 
cannot  resolve  the  disarmament  problem  as  a  whole,  but  which, 
being  realised — and  their  realisation  is  possible  even  now — could 
play  a  tremendous  role  in  ending  the  arms  race  and  the  cold  war. 
What  is  more,  each  step,  taken  singly,  could  also  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  this  respect. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  a  radical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament,  envisaging  a  substantial  reduction  of  armed  forces, 
complete  and  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  with  cessation  of  their  manufacture  and  their  exclusion 
from  armaments,  is  the  next  step.  And  when  people  speak  about 
the  necessity  of  discussing  disarmament  as  a  whole,  but  at  the 
same  time  on  this  pretext  reject  discussion  of  concrete  steps  for  a 
partial  solution,  and  also  of  the  other  questions  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  summit  meeting,  then  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  behind  this  there  is  concealed  everything  but  the  desire 
to  co-operate  in  solving  the  problem  of  disarmament.  All  this  serves 
to  conceal  the  desire  to  raise  more  and  more  obstacles. 

The  cold  war  and  the  arms  race  apologists  have  recently  been 
trying  hard  to  complicate  the  situation  and  to  prevent  the  summit 
meeting  from  taking  place  or  at  least  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  resort  to  all  kinds  of  methods. 

We  see  the  United  States  hustling  its  European  partners  with 
a  view  to  accelerating  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  rocket 
bases  on  their  territory.  A  typical  example  of  this  was  the  deci¬ 
sions  taken  by  the  recent  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
NATO  countries  in  Copenhagen,  decisions  which  run  counter  to 
popular  demands  for  lessening  the  tension  and  ending  the  arms 
drive  and  which  pursue  the  aim  of  exacerbating  the  situation  in 
Europe. 

We  see,  too,  how  false  propaganda  is  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  losing  interest  in  a  summit  meeting,  although 
those  who  spread  this  propaganda  know  perfectly  well  that  such  a 
claim  is  absurd  and  that  no  one  can  take  it  seriously. 

We  see  also  a  deliberate  exacerbation  of  the  situation  by  all 
kinds  of  actions  such  as  the  provocative  flights  by  American  bomb¬ 
ers  carrying  hydrogen  bombs  towards  the  Soviet  frontiers,  although 
those  who  resort  to  these  actions  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  playing  with  fire  and  that  all  the  statements  regarding  an  al¬ 
leged  danger  of  attack  against  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  fruits  of  an  unhealthy  imagination  and  absurd. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  that  not  only  has  the  need  for  a  top- 
level  meeting  not  lessened,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  day 
makes  such  a  meeting  more  necessary  in  order  to  discuss  the  urgent 
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problems  of  our  times.  The  Soviet  Government,  as  it  has  repeatedly 
stated,  is  against  any  artificial  delays  of  a  meeting.  It  would  like 
to  see  the  preparatory  work  completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  and  has  repeated  more  than  once  that  it  wants  a  meeting  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  meeting.  It  wants  a  meeting  that  will 
be  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  consolidating  peace  and  ridding  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  threat  of  another  war.  It  objects  to  the  idea  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  the  meeting  itself  being  used  as  pawns,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  whole  socialist  camp  surrendering  their  positions 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  security. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that  the  absurd  demands  to 
discuss  at  the  summit  Eastern  Europe  and  German  unification  are 
out  of  the  question  either  at  top  or  at  low  level.  This,  it  should  be 
said,  is  well  known  to  those  who  advance  these  demands.  But  they, 
as  experience  shows,  are  not  honest  in  their  arguments  or  logic. 
They  want  one  thing  only — to  muddy  the  water,  to  confuse  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  credulous  people,  prevent  a  lessening  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  tension  and,  in  the  meantime,  speed  up  the  arms  race 
and  tighten  the  tax  squeeze. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  governments 
of  the  other  NATO  countries,  cannot  evade  the  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  they  bear  for  the  policy  of  continuing  the  arms  race 
and  fomenting  the  cold  war.  The  peoples  will  inevitably  pronounce 
their  verdict — and  the  graver  the  guilt  of  the  enemies  of  peace  is, 
the  more  severe  it  will  be. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  21ST  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  CPSU 


30  January  1959 

There  have  been  many  events  of  great  significance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Party  and  people.  But  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  occupies  a  special  place.  It  marks 
our  country’s  entry  into  a  new  period  of  development — the  period 
of  full-scale  building  of  communist  society. 

That  we  are  able  to  tackle  the  enormous  tasks  set  in  the  draft 
of  the  seven-year  plan  we  owe  to  the  titanic  work  of  our  Party  and 
its  Leninist  Central  Committee  in  the  years  since  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU,  which  organised  a  steep  growth  of  all  the  branches 
of  our  economy. 

Soviet  successes  on  the  home  front  are  of  tremendous  interna¬ 
tional  importance.  There  is  no  denying,  after  all,  that  the  theses  of 
the  Central  Committee  report  published  last  November  had  a  strong 
bearing  on  world  affairs  and  visibly  stabilised  the  international  sit¬ 
uation.  That  historic  document  gave  many  people  abroad  still 
greater  confidence  in  the  future.  It  even  amazed  our  adversaries 
and  aroused  involuntary  respect. 

The  targets  of  our  seven-year  plan  were  received  everywhere 
as  fresh  proof  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  pacific  nature  and  its  vested 
interest  in  safeguarding  a  stable  peace. 

Those  who  have  for  41  years  expected  our  plans  to  fail  are,  of 
course,  upset  and  hide  none  of  their  alarm.  Their  fears  come  from 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
science  and  technology,  which  make  any  military  venture  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  a  still  riskier 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  entirely  hopeless  undertaking  for  aggressors. 

People  all  over  the  world  welcome  our  seven-year  plan  as  a  great 
charter  of  Soviet  peace  policy.  They  see  it  as  an  expression  of  the 
Soviet  people’s  determination  to  continue  their  steady  advance, 
their  defence  of  peace,  relying  on  our  country’s  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources  and  the  unity  of  the  great  and  unconquerable  socialist  camp 
welded  by  a  single  will  and  common  ideas.  All  this  is  changing  the 
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relation  of  world  forces  and  putting  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence  on  a  new,  still  more  dependable  foundation. 

The  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  as  you  know,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  war  is  not  preordained  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  preventing  imperialists  from  starting  wars.  This  most  important 
proposition,  backed  up  by  the  facts,  opened  broad  new  vistas  for 
our  country’s  fight  for  peace  and  paved  the  way  for  the  considera¬ 
ble  foreign  policy  successes  scored  by  the  CC  CPSU  and  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  success  of  our  social  system,  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  secure  the  age-old  dream  of  banishing  world  war  and  its 
horrors,  especially  those  of  the  present  means  of  destruction,  from 
the  life  of  society.  If  the  socialist  social  system  were  to  do  nothing 
more  than  save  humanity  from  the  calamity  of  world  wars,  this 
alone  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  decayed  capitalist  system,  show 
that  it  is  historically  doomed,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  the  new 
social  system  of  socialism  and  communism. 

The  fight  for  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  has  been  joined  by 
the  socialist  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  active  involve¬ 
ment  in  it  is  making  an  ever  greater  impact.  In  the  past  three 
years  all  the  countries  of  the  socialist  camp  have  become  more 
closely  united,  and  their  joint  action  in  the  interests  of  peace  has 
become  more  cohesive. 

In  the  period  since  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  the  antithe¬ 
sis  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  socialist  and  capitalist  countries 
has  stood  out  in  especially  bold  relief.  The  difference  is  as  plain 
as  can  be.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details.  Les  us  just  recapitu¬ 
late  the  most  important  points. 

We  have  insistently  and  repeatedly  offered  the  Western  powers 
to  conclude  a  non-aggression  treaty  between  the  two  main  mili¬ 
tary  groupings — NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation.  We 
offered  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  territory  of  for¬ 
eign  states,  a  disengagement  in  the  military  sense,  and,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Poland,  the  setting  up  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Central 
Europe,  where  the  atmosphere  now  is  ‘hotter’  than  anywhere  else. 

How  did  the  Western  powers  respond?  They  won’t  even  hear 
of  it,  and  are  responding  with  new,  still  more  intensive  activity 
over  military  blocs  and  with  preparations  for  new  military  treaties 
directed  against  the  USSR,  which  are  being  peddled  wholesale  and 
retail  now  to  Iran,  now  to  Turkey,  and  now  to  Pakistan.  They  are 
frantically  trying  to  increase  the  number  of  American  nuclear  and 
missile  bases  in  the  territory  of  countries  dependent  on  the  USA. 

The  Soviet  Union  offered  holding  a  summit  conference  to  calmly 
and  patiently  discuss  the  urgent  international  problems.  But  the 
Western  leaders  displayed  considerable  energy  and  inventiveness 
to  sidestep  such  a  conference. 

The  Soviet  Union  made  concrete  proposals  on  the  Berlin  prob¬ 
lem  and  on  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  But,  so  far  the  govern- 
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ments  of  the  Western  powers  have  shown  no  wish  to  discuss  the 
Soviet  proposals  seriously  and  have  made  no  counter-proposals  on 
this  score. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  offering  to  the  Western  powers  an  agree¬ 
ment  banning  all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and 
providing  for  their  total  destruction.  The  Western  rulers  won't  hear 
of  it.  The  leaders  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  are  reluctant 
to  agree,  at  the  very  least,  to  ending  the  testing  of  atomic  and  hy¬ 
drogen  weapons,  which  is  something  the  peoples  have  been  clam¬ 
ouring  for  a  long  time  and  very  insistently  and  something  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  urging  over  many  years. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  offered  the  Western  powers  to  agree 
on  using  outer  space  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  banning  mis¬ 
siles,  and  dismantling  military  bases  in  other  countries.  The  rul¬ 
ing  circles  in  the  West  have  rejected  this  proposal  as  well. 

This  is  what  the  two  approaches  to  the  most  crucial  interna¬ 
tional  question  of  our  time — that  of  averting  a  nuclear  war — look 
like  today,  as  we  discuss  the  imposing  plan  for  our  country’s 
further  development. 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  the  course  followed  at  present 
by  the  main  powers  of  the  capitalist  world  is  not  accidental. 
Neither  is  it  novel.  It  reflects  the  still  unextinguished  hopes  of 
certain  influential  people  in  the  Western  countries  that  they  will 
somehow  manage  to  reverse  the  march  of  history. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  complete  lack  of  realism,  for  example, 
for  the  USA  and  certain  other  Western  countries  stubbornly  to 
refuse  to  ‘recognise’  such  obvious  facts  as  the  existence  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
But  here  the  Western  leaders  run  the  risk  of  one  day  ruining  their 
posture  towards  the  PRC  and  GDR.  There  may  come  a  day  when 
the  US  and  British  governments  will  plead  with  People’s  China  and 
the  GDR  to  sit  at  one  table  with  them. 

The  most  striking  example  illustrating  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Western  powers  is  their  stance  on  Germany.  It  is  down  in  black 
and  white  in  the  Potsdam  and  other  Allied  agreements  on  Germany 
that  German  militarism  and  nazism  are  to  be  stamped  out  and 
their  revival  prevented  for  all  time.  But  what  do  we  see  in 
reality? 

Instead  of  stamping  out  German  militarism,  the  Western  trium¬ 
virate  of  the  USA,  Britain,  and  France  has  flung  open  the  doors 
to  a  revival  of  the  military-economic  potential  of  West  Germany, 
that  material  base  of  German  militarism.  The  furnaces  in  the  Ruhr 
are  again  making  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  above 
all  weapons.  As  in  the  olden  days,  the  monopolies  that  fostered 
Hitler  and  the  nazi  party  have  regained  commanding  heights  in 
the  FRG. 

If  the  governments  of  the  three  Western  powers  had  been  faithful 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  they  would  have 
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been  obliged  to  help  end  the  mounting  tide  of  revenge-seeking  prop¬ 
aganda  in  the  Federal  Republic.  But  the  statesmen  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  USA,  Britain,  and  France  have  chosen  not 
to  see  it. 

Many  are  the  words  that  accurately  describe  this  behaviour  of 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France.  But  even  in  the  mildest 
terms,  violation  of  joint  commitments  sealed  with  blood  and  mili¬ 
tary  collusion  with  a  former  enemy  against  a  war  ally  have  been 
considered  despicable  and  disgraceful  at  all  times. 

The  Western  powers  have  gone  further.  They  set  out  to  equip  the 
West  German  Bundeswehr  with  atomic  weapons  and  missiles. 
Though  none  of  the  countries  neighbouring  on  the  FRG  has  such 
weapons,  the  NATO  leaders  are  already  seeing  to  it  that  these  weapons 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  West  German  militarists. 

Certainly,  the  countries  neighbouring  on  the  FRG,  which  have 
more  than  once  experienced  the  aggressiveness  of  German  mili¬ 
tarism,  will  not  look  on  impassively  while  West  Germany  gets 
atomic  weapons.  They  will  take  counter-measures  to  strengthen 
their  security.  And  what  will  that  lead  to?  That  is  a  question  the 
FRG  leaders  would  be  wise  to  ask  themselves  before  they  take  any 
decisive  step  towards  atomic  arming. 

Leaving  aside  the  obvious  fact  that  the  danger  of  an  armed  con¬ 
flagration  in  Europe  will  increase  many  times  over,  atomic  arming 
augurs  little  good  to  the  FRG  itself.  Will  the  West  German  popu¬ 
lation  feel  more  secure  if  missile  launchers  aimed  at  corresponding 
targets  are  deployed  along  both  sides  of  the  FRG  border?  Certainly 
not.  If  only  due  to  the  geographic  location  of  West  Germany. 

The  West  German  revenge-seekers  would  be  deceiving  them¬ 
selves  if  they  ascribed  our  opposition  to  the  nuclear  arming  of  the 
Bundeswehr  to  any  fear  of  it.  The  Soviet  Union  opposes  the  atom¬ 
ic  arming  of  the  FRG  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace,  notably  peace  in  Europe.  We  hope  that  the  danger 
of  giving  the  FRG  atomic  weapons  will  finally  be  understood  by 
the  West  European  nations  that  are  today  indifferent  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  FRG  statesmen  do  not  seem  capable  of  assessing 
the  situation  level-headedly.  They  are  even  more  susceptible  to 
the  atomic  fever  than  statesmen  of  other  NATO  countries,  and  their 
incendiary  speeches  and  their  sabotage  of  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  sure  symptoms  thereof.  One  begins  to  wonder  if  there  is 
an  atomic  virus  seriously,  if  not  hopelessly,  afflicting  some  West 
German  statesmen. 

The  moment  a  ray  of  hope  appears  that  the  international  situation 
is  about  to  improve,  Adenauer  pops  up  at  once  like  a  bad  penny. 
He  hastens  to  be  the  first  to  reject  any  new  proposal  for  reliev¬ 
ing  international  tension,  especially  in  Europe.  Clearly,  the  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  delirium  of  aggressive  wars  is  going  very  very  slowly 
in  West  Germany. 

The  FRG  leaders  are  obviously  intent  on  first  having  West  Ger- 
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many  properly  armed,  and  then  on  pressing  home  their  claims 
and  trying  to  impose  their  own  terms  of  Germany’s  unification,  as 
well  as  their  own  peace  terms.  This  is  why  Bonn  is  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  on  its  NATO  partners,  urging  them  to  take  the  toughest  pos¬ 
sible  stand  on  any  initiative  that  might  take  the  world  to  the  path 
of  co-operation.  A  definite  role  in  these  plans  is  allotted  to  exploit¬ 
ing  the  existing  contradictions  in  order  to  incite  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  great  powers,  and  to  capitalise  on  the  strife,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  conflicts,  between  them. 

There  is,  probably,  no  other  state  in  the  world  or,  more  precise¬ 
ly,  no  other  leaders  who  are  more  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  than  those  of  the  FRG.  Doesn’t  the  following 
tell  its  own  story:  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Government 
of  the  FRG  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any  socialist  country. 
What  is  more,  the  FRG  Government  has  made  official  dogma  of 
its  refusal  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  socialist  countries. 
But  the  FRG  itself  is  harmed  the  most  by  this  frivolous  posture, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  ministers  are 
blind  to  this.  The  FRG  Government  admits  that  territorial  claims  to 
certain  countries  are  the  decisive  factor  behind  this  policy — claims,  in 
other  words,  to  review  boundaries.  They  have  a  bill  up  their  sleeve, 
of  all  things,  that  they  intend  to  present  for  foreign  territory,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  days  of  nazi  piracy  are  long  over. 

If  the  revenge-seekers  of  West  Germany,  who  don’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  forget  that  before  its  surrender  in  1945  Hitler  Germany  had 
set  other  frontiers— no,  not  by  right,  but  might — want  to  measure 
the  damage  and  losses  suffered  by  nations  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War,  wouldn’t  the  Soviet  people,  like  those  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  France,  and  other  countries  attacked  by 
the  nazis,  be  entitled  to  present  their  own  additional  and  truly  just¬ 
ified  bill  for  the  war?  Have  the  German  militarists  really  squared 
accounts  for  their  bloody  crimes?  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
have  they  fully  atoned  for  their  crimes,  though  the  Soviet  people 
are  not  vengeful,  and  do  not  regard  Germans  as  eternal  enemies. 
Revenge  is  foreign  to  our  policy. 

We  are  compelled  to  mention  this,  but  not  in  order  to  revive 
old  claims.  All  we  want  is  to  put  the  facts  straight.  Don’t  the  re¬ 
venge-seekers  see  what  would  happen  if  all  these  bills  and  coun¬ 
ter-bills,  these  claims  and  counter-claims  were  to  be  flung  into  the 
abyss  of  a  new  war?  It  can  be  said  for  certain  that  if  the  West 
German  militarists  started  a  war,  they  would  be  presented  a  double 
bill:  for  the  past  crimes  of  Hitler  Germany,  whose  heirs  many  of 
them  profess  to  be,  and  for  the  new  crimes. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wiser  not  to  prick  the  deep  wounds  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  feel  to  this  day? 

Here  is  how  matters  stand:  either  the  Bundeswehr  gets  atomic 
arms,  which,  even  if  veiled  by  all  kinds  of  oral  and  written  assurances, 
would  really  mean  that  the  sights  are  set  on  starting  a  war,  or 
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the  German  question  is  so  settled  that  West  Germany  will  never 
again  be  a  source  of  the  war  danger.  For  this  it  is  first  of  all  essen¬ 
tial  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  an  important 
step  towards  solving  the  problem  of  German  unity,  because  it  would 
facilitate  agreement  between  the  two  German  states,  lacking  which 
Germany’s  unification  is  a  pipe  dream. 

American  and  British  spokesmen,  even  some  Frenchmen,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  reassure  the  Soviet  people  that  they — our  former  Allies — are 
now  in  one  boat  with  West  Germany  and  have  concluded  the  Paris 
Agreements  with  it,  which,  they  say,  can  hold  in  the  aggressive  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  West  German  militarists.  But  if  the  Paris  Agreements 
were  really  concluded  to  prevent  West  Germany  from  becoming  the 
source  of  a  new  war  danger,  and  if  Washington,  London,  and  Paris 
really  wanted  this,  why  don’t  they  agree  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany,  which  pursues  this  very  aim? 

As  for  the  assurances  about  holding  in  West  Germany,  their  value 
is  not  very  high.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau  said  the 
same  or  much  the  same  thing  in  their  time.  The  same  was  said  by 
their  successors  when  creating  the  Locarno  system  of  agreements, 
based,  as  we  know,  on  the  idea  of  alliance  between  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  and  Germany  with  the  secret  aim  of  turning  Germany  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  took  Germany  very  little  time  to  tear  up  the 
Versailles  Treaty  item  by  item,  and  to  tear  up  the  Locarno  accords, 
which  were  then  considered  the  peak  of  British  and  French  diplomat¬ 
ic  wisdom.  Experience  showed  that  Versailles,  Locarno,  and  Munich 
were  milestones  of  disgrace  along  one  historical  route  that  end¬ 
ed  in  the  countless  cemeteries  where  millions  upon  millions  of 
victims  of  the  Second  World  War  lie  buried,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
countless  towns,  those  mute  witnesses  of  the  recent  tragic  past. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  hard  for  a  wolf  to  turn  vegetarian.  It 
is  nearly  just  as  hard  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  German  mili¬ 
tarists.  At  present  they  haven’t  any  goodwill  to  dispense.  But  it 
would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  identify  the  militarists  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  West  Germany,  which  is  beginning  to  understand  more 
and  more  clearly  that  the  realistic  road  to  German  unity  and  the 
road  of  Adenauer  are  different  roads.  The  former  leads  to  Germany’s 
revival  as  a  peaceful  and  democratic  state,  the  other  to  disaster  for 
West  Germany. 

The  most  important  questions  of  today  are  those  of  concluding  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  ending  the  occupation  regime  in 
West  Berlin.  Our  proposals  on  this  score  are  known,  and  it  can  on¬ 
ly  be  regretted  that  the  Western  powers  oppose  them.  They  oppose 
them  because  the  situation  created  by  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty 
and  by  the  presence  of  occupation  forces  in  West  Berlin  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  cold  war  flash-point.  It  is  being  used  to  stoke  up  tension,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Europe,  to  inflate  the  war  industry,  to  add  still  more  to 
the  tax  burden,  and  to  boost  the  profits  of  the  arms  manufacturers. 
And  those  who  follow  this  policy  have  no  taste  for  the  Soviet  propo- 
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sals  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
question  because  they  are  afraid  that  this  would  reveal  their  own 
failure.  But  what  is  there  to  fear  here  for  those  who  stand  for  peace, 
not  for  war  preparations? 

Two  days  ago  at  a  press  conference,  referring  to  the  above  Soviet 
proposals,  US  State  Secretary  Dulles  found  nothing  better  than  to 
issue  a  flimsily  concealed  threat  of  war.  Responsible  statesmen,  how¬ 
ever,  should  weigh  their  words  well,  and  not  use  them  lightly.  I’d 
like  to  advise  Mr  Dulles  not  to  resort  to  threats,  because  if  he’s 
going  to  frighten  anyone  at  all,  it  won’t  be  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Soviet  people.  Dulles  ought  to  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  threaten 
war  and  another  to  start  one.  Those  who  took  this  fatal  road,  would 
assume  all  the  responsibility  for  its  consequences.  As  for  the  out¬ 
come,  there  can  only  be  one:  defeat  of  the  aggressor,  and  a  defeat 
never  before  seen  in  history. 

None  can  fault  the  Soviet  Union  for  not  seeking  ways  of  solving 
the  question  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  the  Berlin  question 
through  agreement  with  the  other  big  powers.  It  will  continue  to  work 
hard  for  such  agreement,  and  is  prepared  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Western  powers  any  time,  be  it  even  today.  But  if,  through  no 
fault  of  ours,  agreement  on  a  German  peace  treaty  is  not  reached, 
the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  other  socialist  countries,  will  look  for 
other  ways  of  resolving  the  problem. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Berlin  question.  If  an  agreed  solution, 
which  our  country  sincerely  wishes,  is  not  found  for  it,  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  by  agreement  with  the  GDR,  carry  out  certain  contem¬ 
plated  measures  in  relation  to  Berlin.  Let  there  be  no  illusions  on 
this  score. 

It  is  admitted  more  and  more  widely  across  the  world  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Western  powers  with  its  pactomania  has  failed. 
Still  they  are  clinging  to  it.  Those  who  cling  to  it  are  afraid  of  the 
future,  are  losing  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  potentialities  of 
their  social  system. 

Small  wonder  that  writings  reflecting  the  doom  of  the  capitalist 
system  appear  one  after  another  in  support  of  the  present  Western 
foreign  policy  as  expressed  in  the  ‘brink  of  war’  formula.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  a  book  by  Gaston  Georgel  appeared  in  Paris,  entitled 
U'ere  future  et  le  mouvement  de  Vhistoire.  The  author  prophesies 
the  collapse  of  ‘modern  civilisation’,  and  even  names  its  time: 
around  the  year  2030. 

The  lack  of  hope  betrayed  by  modern  imperialist  ideology  in 
analysing  international  relations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Sidney  Hook,  Professor  at  New  York  University,  who  peddles  the 
insane  idea  that  it  is  better  for  mankind  to  perish  than  for  commu¬ 
nism  to  win.  And  one  British  lord,  as  J.  D.  Bernal  says  in  a  recent 
book,  has  even  invented  a  special  formula:  ‘I  would  prefer  to  be 
Atomised  than  Communised’.  Of  all  things  he  regards  banning 
atomic  weapons  as  nothing  short  of  ‘communisation’. 
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Spokesmen  of  the  social  system  that  is  departing  from  the  stage 
of  history  are  now  pleading  the  case  of  the  most  barbarous  means 
of  destruction  that  man  has  ever  had.  But  the  very  soil  on  which 
the  promoters  of  the  arms  race  and  of  war  preparations  are  trying 
to  erect  the  building  of  their  policy,  is  crumbling  under  their  feet. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  in  the  Western  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  people  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  even  to 
voice,  the  need  for  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  so¬ 
cial  systems;  the  tendency  to  settle  international  issues  by  negotia¬ 
tions  is  becoming  ever  more  visible. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  and  the 
Soviet  Government  welcome  these  tendencies  and  are  always  ready 
to  meet  them  halfway.  Improving  relations  with  the  United  States 
is  of  especial  importance.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  go  very 
far  in  order  to  put  Soviet-American  relations  on  a  dependable 
foundation  of  mutual  confidence  and  peaceful  co-operation. 

Comrades,  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  state  has  the 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  world  affairs  and  its  prestige  as  a 
great  socialist  power,  as  a  bastion  of  peace,  been  as  high  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  as  it  is  today.  The  period  between  the  20th  and  the 
present  21st  congresses  of  our  Party  has  been  a  splendid  time  for 
the  Soviet  people,  when  unprecedented  scope  opened  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tremendous  forces  implicit  in  the  socialist  system.  Our 
foreign  policy,  too,  is  an  expression  of  these  forces. 

Many  Western  leaders  do  not  disguise  their  annoyance  with  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  one  foreign  policy  action  after  an¬ 
other,  that  it  is  firmly  holding  the  initiative  in  international  affairs, 
and  that  it  advances  proposals  that  win  the  assent  and  support  of 
the  peoples.  But  why  shouldn’t  the  Soviet  Union  take  such  initia¬ 
tive,  so  long  as  it  agrees  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  interests  of  peace  as  a  whole? 

The  objectively  favourable  opportunities  created  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  USSR  by  the  very  nature  of  its  social  system  have  got 
to  be  skilfully  used,  of  course,  and  must  not  be  wasted. 

You  know  perfectly  well,  comrades,  that  day  in  and  day  out  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  its  Presidium  devote  exception¬ 
ally  close  attention  to  the  international  situation,  and  that  they  exer¬ 
cise  concrete  and  creative  guidance  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  the 
true  guarantee  that  our  foreign  policy  harmonises  and  will  harmonise 
with  the  interests  of  our  people,  the  builder  of  communism,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  steadily  to  work  for  peace,  and  that 
our  Soviet  people — workers,  collective  farmers,  and  the  intelligent¬ 
sia — will,  as  before,  hold  high  the  unconquerable  banner  of  commu¬ 
nism,  which  will  lead  them  not  only  to  new  victories  inside  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  economic  and  cultural  development,  but  also  to  new,  still 
more  outstanding  success  in  saving  humanity  from  the  danger  of 
war. 
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AMERICAN  ‘AID’:  ECONOMIC  ENSLAVEMENT 
OF  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(A  Chapter  from:  Ekspansia  dollara 
[Dollar  Expansion],  Moscow,  1961,  pp.  428-78) 


1.  US  ‘Aid’  to  Developing  Countries  and  Its 
Incompatibility  with  the  Principle  of  Sovereignty 


Since  the  Second  World  War  the  United  States  is  carrying  out 
its  economic  expansion  largely  through  the  expedient  of  economic 
and  technical  ‘aid’.  Its  ‘aid’  takes  the  shape  of  various  programmes 
aimed  at  the  economic,  and  not  only  economic,  enslavement  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  countries  by  US  monopoly  capital.  The 
‘aid’  under  Truman’s  congressionally  approved  Point  Four  programme 
comes  under  the  same  head.  So  do  the  various  US  proposals 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  either  directly  or  through  represen¬ 
tatives  of  US-dependent  countries  and  touching  on  a  range  of  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  latter’s  economic  situation:  land  reform  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  the  state  of  industry  and  foreign  trade, 
influence  of  foreign  capital,  and  so  forth. 

Nothing  connected  with  US  economic  relations  abroad  has,  prob¬ 
ably,  ever  had  such  shrill  advertising  as  all  these  economic  and 
technical  ‘aid’  programmes.  And  this  is  not  surprising,  because  in 
their  bid  for  world  supremacy  the  US  ruling  circles  have  assigned  a 
special  role  to  economic  levers. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  programmes  and  proposals  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  big  US  monopolies.  Small  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  US  representatives  in  the  United  Nations  are  at  pains  to 
prevent  any  resolutions  of  UN  agencies  from  in  any  way  prejudic¬ 
ing  US  monopoly  interests.  More,  they  invariably  insist  that  these 
resolutions  should  clearly  indicate  that  no  conditions  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  foreign  capital  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  economically 
underdeveloped  countries,  though  this  is  wholly  contrary  to  UN  aims 
and  principles  on  matters  of  international  economic  and  social  co¬ 
operation. 

US  economic  and  technical  ‘aid’  is  adapted  to  the  expansionist  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  big  US  monopolies.  This  explains  why  its  volume  has 
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risen  to  many  billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years.  Out  of  total  US 
‘aid’  to  other  countries  between  1949  and  1953  inclusive  ($14,456 
million),  some  $4,000  million  went  to  countries  outside  Europe,  not¬ 
ably  in  Asia  and  Latin  America.  *  The  allocated  sums  depended  on 
the  situation  in  the  region  concerned  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
specific  country.  In  1953,  for  example,  as  much  as  266  million  dol¬ 
lars  was  specially  disbursed  to  countries  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  **  Here  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
role  of  these  allocations  in  imposing  unequal  oil  terms  on  Iran  and 
in  pressuring  Pakistan,  which  has  been  assigned  no  small  part  in 
the  Anglo-American  plans  of  setting  up  various  aggressive  military 
blocs  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

US  economic  ‘aid’  to  South  Vietnam  is  a  typical  example  of  how 
imperialists  use  a  weak  and  defenceless  country  ruled  by  a  puppet 
regime  that  is  only  too  pleased  to  abet  foreign  expansion  and  help 
create  a  strategic  beachhead  for  aggressive  military  groupings.  The 
mercenary  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime  has  opened  South  Vietnam  to  US 
monopolies.  As  a  result,  US  ‘aid’  to  that  country  is  almost  wholly 
and  candidly  of  a  military  nature.  The  part  that  does  not  go  directly 
to  the  army  is  channelled  into  projects  of  military  importance  de¬ 
signed  to  service  US  war  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  foreign  press  reports,  at  the  end  of  1958  at  least  22 
air  bases  in  South  Vietnam  were,  in  effect,  at  the  disposal  of  and 
controlled  by  the  US  military  command.  The  highways  under  con¬ 
struction  there,  which  absorb  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ‘aid’,  are 
intended  to  service  the  air  bases.  This  applies  first  of  all  to  the  32- 
kilometre  Saigon-Bien  Hoa  highway  built  on  US  credits,  which  is 
in  substance  a  100-metre  wide  landing  and  take-off  strip. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that,  like  any  other  country,  the  United 
States  has  no  right  under  the  Geneva  Agreements  to  build  military 
bases  in  Vietnam.  And  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned 
highway,  which  is  a  huge  landing  strip  for  military  aircraft,  includ¬ 
ing  jets,  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  these  agreements. 

Here  is  one  more  example  of  how  the  Geneva  Agreements  are 
being  by-passed. 

In  1957  construction  of  a  commercial  port  was  begun  in  Nosabo. 
When  the  International  Control  Commission  observing  fulfilment  of 
the  Geneva  accords  wanted  to  see  the  nature  of  the  project,  it  was 
barred  entry  to  it.  In  its  seventh  report,  dated  20  February  1957,  the 
commission  said  it  had  been  notified  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to 
inspect  the  project. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  too,  that  bridges  built  in  South  Vietnam 
are  designed  primarily  for  servicing  military  bases  and  transport. 
The  emphasis  is  on  building  bridges  along  highways  in  the  alpine 


*  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin ,  July  1954. 

15  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  January  1954,  p.  7. 
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plateaus,  notably  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Cambodian  border.  Cam¬ 
bodia,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  aggressive  SEATO  military  grouping  to  abandon  its 
neutral  foreign  policy. 

Far  from  benefiting  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  and  bettering  the  condition  of  their  people,  US  ‘aid’  and 
the  relevant  UN  resolutions  adopted  under  US  pressure  have  only 
tightened  the  grip  of  US  capital  on  their  economies,  adding  to  their 
dependence  on  the  United  States  with  all  that  this  entails  for  their 
people.  This  is  borne  out  by  many  facts  relating  to  their  economic 
situation.  The  true  nature  of  US  ‘aid’  is  also  illustrated  by  data  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  by  various  UN  agencies,  though,  as  a  rule, 
these  data  are  dressed  up  and  one-sided,  applying  to  just  separate 
aspects  of  the  economy  of  the  developing  countries,  not  their  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  as  a  whole,  which  derives  largely  from  the  penetration 
of  US  capital  under  guise  of  economic  and  technical  ‘aid’. 

But  even  these  data  show  that  despite  their  natural  wealth  and, 
in  many  cases,  their  huge  human  resources,  that  is,  despite  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  crucial  conditions  for  economic  growth,  their  people  are 
in  exceedingly  sad  straits,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  need  and  poverty, 
with  many  tens  of  millions  of  people  on  the  verge  of  death  from 
starvation.  Their  peoples  are,  indeed,  denied  access  to  their  own 
great  wealth  and  are  unable  due  to  centuries  of  foreign  domination 
to  use  it  for  their  own  benefit.  This  is  borne  out,  first  of  all,  by  the 
appallingly  low  national  income  of  most  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

At  the  Seventh  UN  General  Assembly  (1952),  the  representative 
of  Chile,  referring  to  the  economy  of  his  own  country  where  US  cap¬ 
ital  is  deeply  entrenched,  and  to  that  of  certain  other  countries 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  per  capita  income  in  the 
developing  countries  with  a  total  population  of  more  than  1,500  mil¬ 
lion  is  less  than  200  dollars.  He  observed,  and  rightly  so,  that  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  economically  less  developed  countries  is  growing,  that 
they  are  becoming  still  poorer.  The  Bolivian  representative  spoke  in 
the  same  vein,  describing  the  plunder  of  Bolivian  resources  by  big 
foreign  capital  or,  in  other  words,  US  monopoly  capital,  which  has 
deeply  penetrated  the  country’s  economy. 

It  is  made  clear  in  the  UN  Secretariat’s  report  on  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  in  1945-1950  that  the  national  income  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  world  population,  including  the  Philippines,  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Saudi  Arabia,  Thailand,  and  a  number  of  other  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  states,  is  less  than  50  dollars  per  head  of 
population. 

The  UN  Secretariat’s  report  on  world  social  affairs  issued  in  1952 
also  contains  many  facts  and  figures  about  the  sad  plight  of  the  eco¬ 
nomically  less  developed  states.  The  report,  which  can  hardly  be 
described  as  scrupulously  impartial,  shows  that,  for  instance,  the 
8  per  cent  of  the  world  population  inhabiting  Africa  possessed  no  more 
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than  3  per  cent  of  the  world  income.  And  in  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  UN  sources  indicate,  the  situation  has  not  improved. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  public  at  large  should  want 
to  know  the  reasons  why  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries 
are  in  so  disastrous  a  situation  despite  their  enormous  natural  wealth 
and  human  resources,  and  why  their  peoples  lack  elementary 
means  for  an  existence  worthy  of  human  beings.  There  is  only  one 
answer:  this  situation  stems  above  all  from  their  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  on  the  major  imperialist  powers  and  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  concerns.  And  when  rendering  their  economic  and  technical 
‘aid’,  these  powers  are  least  of  all  concerned  about  the  interests  of 
the  recipient  countries  and  those  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  controls  practically  the  entire  economy  of  many 
of  the  economically  underdeveloped  states.  It  exploits  them  merci¬ 
lessly,  and  squeezes  enormous  profits  out  of  them  for  Wall  Street 
tycoons  in  total  disregard  of  the  vital  interests  of  their  people.  The 
US  monopolies  plunder  them  of  their  wealth — oil,  rubber,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  manganese  ore,  uranium,  nickel,  and  other  valuable  min¬ 
erals. 


Another  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  economically 
underdeveloped  countries  live  below  the  line  of  extreme  poverty  is 
the  prevalence  there  of  a  system  of  feudal  and  semi-feudal  land  use 
encouraged  by  the  US  ‘aid’  programmes.  As  a  result,  much  of  the 
land  is  still  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  landlords  and  foreign  land- 
owners.  The  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  totally  deprived 
of  land  or  have  too  little  of  it.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  many 
countries,  including  Turkey,  a  number  of  countries  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  an  so  on.  In  many  of  them  a  large  portion  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  land  belongs  to  feudal  landlords. 

In  Chile,  two-thirds  of  the  landholders  own  just  2  per  cent  of  the 
arable,  while  in  Brazil  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land 
is  held  by  just  10  per  cent  of  them.  Besides,  half  the  landholders 
own  a  mere  3.5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land,  while  10  per  cent, 
who  possess  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  arable,  own  an  average  of 
5,250  acres  each. 

The  US-owned  United  Fruit  Company  alone  owns  4  million  acres 
in  the  Central  American  states.  It  is  land  hunger  that  largely  ex¬ 
plains  the  sad  plight  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  has  reg¬ 
istered  a  nearly  continual  decline  of  per  capita  food  production.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  per  capita  output  of  food  in  Latin  America  in 
1953  was  about  10  per  cent  below  prewar.  * 

The  causes  are  rooted  in  the  general  conditions  created  in  Latin 
American  countries  by  the  large-scale  penetration  of  US  capital.  One 
°f  the  key  reasons  is  the  high  cost  of  agricultural  machinery  and  of 
mineral  fertilisers.  The  high  US  monopoly  price  of  farm  machines, 

UN  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1951-1952;  1953. 
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implements,  and  fertilisers  is  eroding  agriculture  in  these  countries 
and  condemning  tens  of  millions  of  peasants  to  starvation  rations. 

This  alone  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  rural  population 
in  countries  receiving  US  ‘aid’. 

Furthermore,  large  tracts  of  land  in  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  are  bought  by  foreign,  primarily  US,  monopolies  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  still  more  intensive  exploitation.  As  a  result,  large  sections  of 
the  peasant  population  become  directly  dependent  on  the  monopolies. 
Huge  sugar  cane  and  hemp  plantations  in  the  Philippines  are  owned 
by  US  monopolies.  In  Southwest  Africa,  where  US  capital  is  pene¬ 
trating  more  and  more  extensively,  capitalist  companies  and  colo¬ 
nists  own  the  best  40  per  cent  of  the  land. 

The  US  oil,  fruit,  and  other  monopolies  are  laying  hold  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Latin  American  countries.  These  facts  are  wide¬ 
ly  known,  and  are  reported  in  the  Latin  American  press,  as  are  the 
utterances  of  political  and  public  leaders  urging  resistance  to  US 
domination  and  protection  of  legitimate  national  interests. 

Here  are  a  few  facts:  Creole  Petroleum,  which  is  controlled  by 
Standard  Oil,  owns  1,698,000  hectares  of  land  in  Venezuela,  and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  calculate  how  many  peasants  could  be  fed  if  this 
land  belonged  to  its  true  owners,  the  people  of  Venezuela,  and  not 
to  foreign  tycoons  who  have  been  plundering  the  country’s  national 
wealth  for  dozens  of  years. 

The  British  monopolies  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  their  US  coun¬ 
terparts,  though  their  grip  on  Latin  America  is  slipping  under 
pressure  of  their  stronger  overseas  rivals.  In  Venezuela  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  group  owns  1,417,000  hectares  of  land. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
countries  elsewhere. 

The  inroads  made  by  US  monopolies  into  the  agriculture  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  states,  notably  their  enormous  land  pur¬ 
chases,  are  complicating  the  already  difficult  situation  of  the  local 
peasants.  The  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  big  landlords 
and  foreign  monopolies  is  creating  an  acute  land  hunger.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  peasants  land  has  become  a  futile  dream. 

With  most  of  the  land  held  either  by  feudal  lords  or  foreign  capi¬ 
tal,  the  income  from  agriculture,  the  chief  economic  sector  of  these 
countries,  is  being  pocketed  by  a  handful  of  people,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  population  lives  in  abject  poverty.  Peasants  are  in  per¬ 
petual  debt,  which  aggravates  their  plight  and  puts  them  in  bond¬ 
age  to  landlords,  usurers,  and  foreign  capital. 

As  a  result,  land  is  used  unproductively,  in  a  predatory  manner, 
depending  at  any  given  moment  on  the  state  of  the  market.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  is  out  of  work  and  reduced  to 
semi-starvation.  Even  in  Argentina,  a  relatively  developed  state, 
reports  of  the  UN  Secretariat  show,  only  20.7  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  being  cultivated,  in  Mexico  16.7  per  cent,  and  in  Algeria  23.8 
per  cent. 
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The  productivity  of  farming  in  some  of  these  countries  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Agriculture,  especially  grain-growing  and  livestock 
breeding,  is  extensive  and  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
capitalist  market  rather  than  the  vital  needs  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  peasants’  sad  plight  in  economically  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  points  up  the  importance  of  altering  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  agrarian  relations.  It  shows  that  agrarian  reforms  in  the 
interests  of  landless,  small,  and  medium  peasants — carried  out  to 
suit  the  national  features  of  each  country — are  vitally  necessary. 

Of  course,  the  results  of  agrarian  change  and  of  measures  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  middle  and  small  landholders  and  landless  la¬ 
bourers,  that  is,  the  mass  of  the  rural  population,  will  not  be  good 
unless  the  land  is  duly  distributed  and  modern  machinery  is  used 
to  develop  large  productive  tracts  of  land  that  have  lain  idle  for 
reasons  stemming  from  the  existing  agrarian  relations  and  centu¬ 
ries-old  colonial  or  semi-colonial  dependence  on  imperialist  pow¬ 
ers. 

Agrarian  reforms  would  relieve  the  productive  forces  of  many 
Eastern  countries  from  the  stultifying  feudal  trammels,  and  give 
the  land  to  its  tillers.  This,  in  turn,  would  pave  the  way  for  in¬ 
dustrialisation,  growth  of  a  national  industry,  including  heavy  in¬ 
dustry.  The  facts  prove  that  democratic,  land  reforms  change  the 
social  structure  in  the  countryside,  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  poor, 
and  liberate  peasants  from  feudal  bondage. 

Official  US  spokesmen  and  members  of  the  US  business  world 
often  proudly  portray  the  USA  as  the  initiator  of  land  reforms  in 
developing  countries.  In  fact,  however,  US  policy  is  not  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  peasants,  but  those  of  the  local  estate 
owners,  the  capitalist  kulak  peasant  element,  and  the  US  mo¬ 
nopolies. 

The  American  proposals  and  what  US  spokesmen  say  in  the  UN 
on  agrarian  reform  really  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peasants  in  developing 
countries.  To  improve  their  condition,  the  peasants  want  to  throw 
off  the  centuries-old  feudal  trammels,  and  to  oust  foreign  capital, 
which  has  seized  control  over  vast  agricultural  resources.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why,  when  the  question  of  agrarian  action  is  ever  raised, 
land  reform  invariably  encounters  objections  from  the  United 
States. 

It  will  be  recalled,  for  example,  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  thereupon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  adopted  a  land  reform  resolution  recommending  govern¬ 
ments  to  act  in  the  interests  of  landless,  small,  and  medium  peas¬ 
ants.  But  the  recommendation  contained  in  this  resolution  has 
not  been  carried  out  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
No  practical  steps  of  any  sort  have  been  taken  to  set  it  in  motion. 
Seeing  this  abnormal  situation,  the  Soviet  Union  called  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  fact  that  the  practical  results 
of  even  the  half-hearted  decisions  the  organisation  sometimes  man¬ 
ages  to  adopt  in  relation  to  economically  less  developed  countries, 
are  reduced  to  nought. 

Analysis  of  the  situation  in  developing  countries  and  of  their 
relations  with  the  big  capitalist  powers,  notably  the  USA,  shows 
that  their  condition  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

US  monopoly,  as  we  know,  wants  to  keep  them  as  raw  mate¬ 
rials  appendages  of  the  US  economy  and  a  market  for  its  goods  to 
the  detriment  of  their  vital  interests.  It  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
subordinate  their  economies  to  its  own  aggressive  military  plans, 
in  particular  as  sources  of  strategic  raw  materials. 

More,  economic  and  technical  ‘aid’  is,  as  a  rule,  used  by  the 
US  ruling  circles  to  impose  terms  of  a  military  nature.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge,  for  example,  that  when  pertinent  agreements  are 
concluded,  the  United  States  demands,  and  often  obtains,  the  right 
to  build  military  bases  (airfields  and  ports),  strategic  highways,  and 
the  like,  in  the  recipient  country. 

As  a  result,  the  latter’s  independent  economic  development  is 
held  back,  and  its  foreign  trade  restricted  and  put  under  American 
control.  The  tough  terms  of  the  agreement  tie  it  hand  and  foot, 
because  they  orient  its  economic  development  on  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  militarised  US  economy  and  the  strategic  plans  of  the  US 
militarists. 

Noting  that  the  USA  imports  three-fourths  of  its  strategic  raw 
materials  from  developing  countries,  the  US  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Advisory  Board  considers  their  economy  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  US  war  preparations  and  suggests  tightening  control  over 
raw  materials  sources  there  under  guise  of  technical  and  economic 
‘aid’. 

George  Taylor  Ross,  industry  director  of  the  Technical  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration,  pointed  out  that  ‘more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  scarce  raw  industrial  materials  the  United  States  imported 
must  be  obtained  from  underdeveloped  countries’,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  ‘economic  assistance  has  to  be  provided  in  some 
countries,  particularly  for  roads,  in  which  the  stakes  are  very 
great’.  * 

Similar  recommendations  are  contained  in  a  report  by  Gordon  Gray, 
special  assistant  to  President  Truman,  dated  10  November  1950, 
in  the  resolution  of  the  38th  US  national  trade  convention  held  at 
the  end  of  1951,  and  in  the  utterances  of  various  US  political  lead¬ 
ers  supporting  present  US  policy  and  the  ambition  of  US  big 
business  to  squeeze  ever  greater  profit  out  of  exploiting  developing 
countries.  In  fact,  exploitation  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  ‘aid’ 
grants.  This  is  seen,  in  particular,  from  the  example  of  India. 

Despite  India’s  efforts  to  reduce  its  economic  dependence  on  for- 


*  The  New  York  Times,  14  May  1952. 
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eign  capital,  particularly  US  capital,  progress  is  still  not  palpable 
enough.  True,  US  investments  in  the  Indian  economy  are  incom¬ 
parably  smaller  than  in  some  Latin  American  countries  or  Can¬ 
ada.  But  neither  are  they  paltry.  According  to  Times  of  India 
figures,  based  on  US  Department  of  Commerce  data,  private  US 
investments  in  India  add  up  to  at  least  150  million  dollars.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  other  sources,  they  add  up  to  250  million.  Branches  of 
US  firms  in  India  deal  mainly  in  tyres,  jute,  chemicals,  abrasives, 
and  oil  refining. 

Due  to  the  weakness  of  India’s  economy,  the  part  played  by 
direct  foreign  investments  is  more  substantial  than  their  dimen¬ 
sions  would  make  it  appear. 

The  strength  of  foreign  capital  is  revealed,  among  other  things, 
by  data  published  in  the  January  1959  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  India,  which  also  indirectly  reflect  the  clash  of 
US  and  British  interests. 

There  are  two  groups  of  foreign-controlled  companies.  The  first 
consists  of  branches  of  foreign  companies,  the  other  of  Indian  joint- 
stock  companies.  Some  of  the  latter  are,  in  effect,  subsidiaries  of 
foreign  companies.  Most  of  the  shares  in  these  Indian  companies 
are  foreign-owned,  or  foreign  capital  has  most  of  the  seats  on  their 
boards  of  directors. 

In  1956-1957,  according  to  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  foreign- 
controlled  companies  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  exports  and  28 
per  cent  of  imports  in  India’s  private  capitalist  sector.  (See  the 
table  below.) 

The  influence  of  foreign-controlled  companies  is  especially  great 
in  the  export  of  tea  (70-73  per  cent),  tobacco  (40-44  per  cent), 
jute  (27-29  per  cent),  tanned  hides  and  skins  (18-21  per  cent), 
and  cotton  (17-21  per  cent).  (See  the  table  on  the  next  page.) 

Nearly  all  Indian  petroleum  imports  are  foreign-controlled.  So 
is  much  of  the  import  of  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes  (40-46  per 
cent),  and  electrical  goods  (51-54  per  cent). 


Private  capitalist  exports  from  India 
(millions  of  rupees) 

Exports  of  foreign-controlled  companies 
(millions  of  rupees.  Percentage 
of  total  is  given  in  brackets) 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

6,606 

6,461 

2,003  (30.3) 

1,843  (28.5) 

Private  capitalist  imports  to  India 

Imports  of  foreign-controlled 
companies 

1 

i 

,89' 


7,585 


2,105(28.7) 


2,128  (28.1) 


Exports  of  Foreign- Controlled  Companies  in  Total  Exports 
of  India’s  Private  Capitalist  Sector 

(millions  of  rupees) 


Total  exports  ot 
private  capitalist 
sector 

Exports  of  foreign-controlled 
companies  (percentage 
of  total  is  given 
in  brackets) 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1.  Foods,  beverages  and  tobacco 

2,072 

2,014 

1,143  (55.2) 

1,004  (49.9) 

including: 

Tea . 

1,394 

1,297 

1,016  (72.9) 

908  (70.1) 

Tobacco . 

164 

128 

73  (44.4) 

51  (39.8) 

2.  Raw  and  unprocessed  mate- 

rials  . 

1,731 

1,621 

285  (16.5) 

269  (16.6) 

including: 

Ore . 

374 

451 

53(14.1) 

76  (16.8) 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste 

289 

202 

50(17.3) 

43  (21.2) 

3.  Processed  goods . 

2,745 

2,787 

575  (20.9) 

569  (20.4) 

including: 

Hides  and  skins  .... 

238 

236 

45  (18.8) 

50  (21.4) 

Jute  yarn  and  jute  ar- 

tides  . 

1,221 

1,252 

358  (29.3) 

343  (27.4) 

Foreign  trade  done  by  foreign-controlled  companies,  including 
payments  and  revenue  from  goods  and  so-called  invisible  opera¬ 
tions  (payments  and  revenue  from  shipping,  tourism,  investments, 
and  the  like)  totalled  4,790  million  rupees  in  1956  and  4,700  mil¬ 
lion  in  1957,  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  total  foreign  trade  in  the 
private  capitalist  sector.  More  than  half  (60  per  cent)  these  sums 
are  accounted  for  by  branches  of  foreign  companies  and  25  per 
cent  by  subsidiaries. 

Reserve  Bank  of  India  figures  show  what  huge  sums  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  is  pumping  out  of  India.  The  passive  balance  of  payments  in 
‘invisible’  currency  transactions  of  all  foreign-controlled  companies 
totalled  73  million  rupees  in  1956  and  123  million  in  1957.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  says  these  sums  consisted 
chiefly  of  shipped  out  profits.  In  1956  foreign-controlled  companies 
left  some  180  million  rupees  in  profits  in  India  for  reinvestment. 

In  1956  the  investments  of  foreign-controlled  companies  totalled 
4,500  million  rupees. 

Recently,  Associated  Cement  Company,  an  Indian  monopoly  con¬ 
cern  with  British  capital,  and  Britain’s  Vickers,  and  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  formed  a  new  company,  ACC-Vickers-Babcock,  with  100 
million  rupees  authorised  capital.  The  company  plans  building  a 
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heavy  engineering  plant  which  will  make  machines  for  the  cement 
industry,  mining  equipment,  boilers,  and  the  like.  Construction  is 
to  be  completed  by  1961. 

In  February  1959  Dunlop  started  a  tyre  factory  in  Ambattur,  a 
suburb  of  Madras.  This  is  Dunlop’s  second  factory  in  India.  Built 
at  the  cost  of  25  million  rupees,  it  wiil  make  150,000  lorry  and 
bus  tyres  and  1.5  million  bicycle  tyres  annually.  They  are  to  be 
sold  in  India,  and  also  shipped  to  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Another  big  plant,  belonging  to  Indian  Aluminium,  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  same  month  in  Hirakud  (Orissa).  Built  by  Ma- 
hindra,  an  Indian  concern,  with  the  participation  of  a  Canadian 
firm,  Aluminium  Limited,  it  will  produce  10,000  tons  of  aluminium 
annually.  In  future  it  is  to  double  output.  Prior  to  its  commissioning, 
India  produced  a  mere  7,700  tons  of  aluminium  yearly. 

United  States  investments  in  India  are  far  below  those  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  But  it  is  trying,  and  not  without  results,  to  forge  ahead  into 
first  place.  One  indication  is  the  visit  to  India  of  a  special  US  trade 
mission  in  the  beginning  of  1959.  On  visiting  some  of  India’s 
northern  states,  the  head  of  the  mission,  Knowles,  said  his  mission 
felt  US  investments  could  be  considerably  increased  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries,  including  medium  and  light  engineering.  The 
mission  was  satisfied  that  favourable  conditions  existed  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  India,  and  called  on  US  businessmen  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  for  expanding  trade  and  boosting  investments. 

Direct  US  investments  in  India  are  far  below  the  US  ‘aid’,  which 
went  up  visibly  since  1958.  That  year  it  was  600  million  dollars. 

US  economic  relations  with  India  are  a  graphic  illustration  of 
America’s  policy  of  compelling  economic  ‘aid’  recipients  to  resort 
to  ‘aid’  again  and  again.  In  the  case  of  many  countries,  a  sure 
means  to  this  end  is  ‘aid’  which  discourages  development  of  a  na¬ 
tional  heavy  industry  and  consolidation  of  economic  independence. 

Furthermore,  granting  ‘aid’  to  India,  the  United  States  shows  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  private  rather  than  state  sector.  Among 
other  things,  the  private  sector  gets  a  much  greater  part  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  credits.  According  to  India’s  Finance  Ministry  data  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Parliament’s  House  of  the  People,  the  US  loan  of 
1958  was  used  as  follows:  out  of  the  100  million  dollars  received 
33  million  went  to  the  private  sector,  out  of  which  15  million  to 
private  companies  in  mining,  textiles,  sugar  refining,  and  so  on. 
The  remainder,  18  million,  was  earmarked  for  private  sector  steel 
purchases  in  the  USA. 

All  this  shows  how  the  United  States  exploits  India’s  economic 
difficulties.  Yet,  the  ‘aid’  it  gives  does  not  help  eliminate  the  said 
difficulties.  Rather  the  opposite.  It  adds  to  them.  And  a  sober  view 
°f  US  ‘aid’  is  gaining  ground  in  India — the  understanding  that 
if  India  is  to  become  an  economically  strong  state,  its  economy 
must  shake  off  dependence  on  the  crippling  US  financial  handouts. 
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It  is  sinking  in  that  Soviet  aid  to  India,  especially  for  building  me¬ 
tallurgical  enterprises,  is  truly  unselfish  aid  that  consolidates  the 
country’s  independence.  It  is  common  knowledge  that,  far  from  op¬ 
posing  aid  to  economically  underdeveloped  countries  from  industri¬ 
ally  developed  states,  the  Soviet  Union  has  advocated  such  aid 
time  and  again.  But  it  firmly  opposes  aid  being  used  for  selfish 
ends  by  the  donor  country.  This  also  determines  its  attitude  to 
the  US  ‘aid’  rendered  in  various  forms  to  developing  countries. 

The  US  ruling  element  tries  to  create  the  impression  that  its 
policy  towards  developing  countries  is  unselfish.  It  says  economic 
and  technical  ‘aid’  under,  say,  Truman’s  Point  Four  programme,  is 
evidence  of  selfless  intent. 

But  these  claims  are  contrary  to  the  truth.  They  are  a  mockery. 
The  ‘aid’  agreements  signed  by  the  USA  with  developing  countries 
and  their  fulfilment  show  that  ‘aid’  under  Point  Four,  accompa¬ 
nied  though  it  is  with  shrill  rhetoric,  is  nothing  if  not  a  specific 
form  of  US  expansionist  policy  designed  to  establish  US  control 
over  the  economies  of  developing  countries  and  to  increasingly 
subordinate  them  to  Wall  Street  dictation. 

The  facts  show  that  the  United  States  imposes  terms  leading  to 
ever  greater  US  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  states,  especially  on  the  pretext  of  observing  and  controlling 
the  use  of  such  ‘aid’.  Like  loans,  economic  and  technical  ‘aid’  is 
made  conditional  on  the  presence  of  numerous  American  advisers 
and  experts. 

US  ‘aid’  of  all  types  is  extensively  used  as  an  excuse  for  sending 
US  specialists  to  the  recipient  countries.  The  activity  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  their 
loans  are  used  for  shipping  in  all  kinds  of  controllers  and  con¬ 
sultants.  But  it  is  proper  to  note  that  so-called  technical  aid  is  ex¬ 
ploited  for  this  purpose  on  an  especially  large  scale.  In  fact,  send¬ 
ing  specialists  is  the  essential  purpose  of  such  ‘aid’. 

US  press  reports  reveal  that  in  the  summer  of  1954  at  least 
3,000  US  experts  and  advisers  were  stationed  in  countries  receiving 
technical  ‘aid’. 

And  according  to  official  US  data,  at  the  end  of  1957  there  were 
nearly  5,000  United  States  specialists  in  the  developing  countries, 
with  2,066  in  the  Far  East,  1,529  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  and  883  in  Latin  America.*  And  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
before  going  abroad  US  specialists  get  a  thorough  briefing  from  tho 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  addition,  every  specialist  sent 
abroad  attends  a  special  course  at  the  State  Department’s  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  where  he  gets  final  instructions  on  his  practical 
activity  in  the  host  country. 

*  Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  Report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Doubleday,  New  York,  1958,  p.  23. 


These  specialists  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  of  countries  receiving  US  ‘aid’  and  to  influence  the  drafting 
and  implementation  of  economic  development  plans  and  policies, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  intelligence  work,  which  is  not  the  least 
of  their  assignments.  US  specialists  obtain  promises  from  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  provide  detailed  information  about  their  economy 
and  in  many  cases  impose  the  terms  of  their  relations  with  third 
countries,  which  in  effect  deprives  them  of  any  chance  of  conducting 
an  independent  foreign  policy. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  for  example,  that  US  specialists  in 
Liberia  saddled  the  country  with  a  new  budgetary  system,  occupied 
themselves  with  codifying  its  laws,  and  the  like.  US  experts  also 
play  an  active  role  in  the  state  apparatus  of  the  Philippines  and 
Israel,  and  also  Taiwan,  where  they  have  in  effect  seized  complete 
control  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  administration.* 

US  experts  make  frequent  aerial  surveys.  They  produce  maps 
of  important  regions  that  are  of  little  consequence  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  if,  at  times,  they  do  relate  to  the  country’s  economy, 
it  is  mostly  from  the  standpoint  of  opportunities  for  US  investment 
and  long-term  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  This  is  sometimes 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  US  concessions  or  US-controlled 
enterprises.  Liberia,  where  US  monopoly  is  deeply  entrenched,  is 
an  example.  After  surveying  its  natural  resources  and  compiling 
maps,  the  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  obtained  a  new  caoutchouc 
plantation.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  US-controlled  Liberia 
Mining  Co.  and  a  few  other  firms  established  subsidiaries  in  Li¬ 
beria. 

Brazil,  where  US  capital  is  also  deeply  entrenched,  is  another 
example.  After  studies  connected  with  ‘technical  aid’  plans,  United 
States  Steel  and  Harbison-Walker  obtained  permission  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  manganese  mines  and  reduction  plants. 

In  Guatemala,  as  a  rule,  US  monopolies  step  up  pressure  for 
new  concessions  after  each  successive  dose  of  ‘technical  aid’.  Along 
with  US  monopoly  purchases  of  fruit,  which  have  become  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  imperialist  plunder  and  violence  in  that  weak  and  de¬ 
fenceless  country,  US  companies  try  to  extend  their  exploitation 
of  Guatemala’s  natural  wealth.  Specialists  inundating  this  small 
state  in  connection  with  financial  ‘aid’  are  used  extensively  for 
this  purpose.  US  advisers  recommended  the  General  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  the  right  conditions  for  organising  a  tyre  and  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  factory.  **  If  Guatemala  is  tied  hand  and  foot  by  foreign  mo¬ 
nopolies  even  now,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  what  baneful  effects  arise 
from  the  penetration  in  its  economy  of  new  US  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  such  that  pose  as  subsidiaries.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  every 
new  US  company  in  Guatemala,  as  in  any  other  Latin  American 

*  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Shirt-Sleeve  Diplomacy.  Point  4  in  Action,  John 
Day  Company,  New  York,  1954,  p.  133. 

4,1  Congressional  Record,  Washington,  Vol.  103,  No.  124,  1957,  p.  10613. 
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country,  is  just  one  more  noose  round  the  neck  of  a  country  already 
trampled  underfoot  by  foreign  capital. 

The  description  of  the  consequences  of  US  ‘aid’  to  developing 
countries  would  not  be  complete  if  we  overlooked  one  more  impor¬ 
tant  side,  one  that  advocates  of  various  ‘aid’  programmes  avoid 
mentioning,  and  this  for  understandable  reasons.  It  is  well  known 
that  as  a  rule  much  of  the  money  earmarked  as  ‘technical  aid’  is 
spent  not  on  building  jobs,  consultations,  expertise,  and  the  like. 
And  a  big  portion  of  the  allocations  under  this  head  settle  in  the 
pockets  of  US  specialists  and,  ultimately,  return  to  the  United 
States.  This  practice  is  known  to  nearly  every  country  receiving  US 
‘aid’  notably  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  press  often  openly  re¬ 
fers  to  such  facts. 

Like  direct  investments,  US  loans,  credits,  and  other  ‘aid’  are, 
as  a  rule,  made  conditional  on  political,  economic,  and  military 
privileges,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and 
national  independence.  The  content  of  the  ‘aid’  programmes  is  best 
described  by  official  US  spokesmen  and  prominent  US  political  ana¬ 
lysts.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  Technical  Co-operation  Administrator,  for 
example,  referred  to  Truman’s  Point  Four  as  an  arm  of  US  diplo¬ 
macy  not  only  in  the  future,  but  also  the  present.  An  outspoken 
view  this. 

The  well-known  New  York  Herald  Tribune  observer  Walter  Lip- 
pmann  admitted  on  5  March  1952  that  the  recipients  of  ‘aid’  under 
Point  Four  consider  it  as  a  projection  of  old  Western  imperialism 
in  a  new  guise. 

This,  too,  is  an  interesting  admission. 

At  the  1952  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  ex-Pres- 
ident  Truman  did  not  mince  words  about  the  aim  behind  ‘aid’  to 
developing  countries.  The  Point  Four  programme,  he  said,  ‘is  good 
business  for  us  ... .  It  means  more  trade,  more  markets  . .  .  and  a 
better  supply  of  raw  materials.’  * 

Referring  to  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  programme, 
that  of  getting  strategic  raw  materials,  a  special  committee 
chaired  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  said  in  its  report  to  the  President 
that  the  United  States  imported  at  least  75  per  cent  of  its  needs 
in  strategic  and  scarce  materials  from  economically  underdevelo¬ 
ped  states. 

But  the  most  candid  statement  of  all  about  Point  Four  was  made 
by  former  State  Secretary  Dean  Acheson,  who,  we  read  in  the 
Report  of  State  Bulletin,  said  on  4  February  1952:  ‘It  is  not  phil¬ 
anthropy  that  motivates  us. . . .  But  there  is  a  hard-headed  self- 
interest  in  this  programme.’  Frank  indeed,  even  studiously  blunt. 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  admission  of  the  mouthpiece 
of  US  business,  the  journal  International  Markets ,  which  said  in  its 
February  1952  issue  that  developing  countries  gave  the  United  States 


*  The  New  York  Times,  27  July  1952. 
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57  per  cent  of  its  imports  and  accounted  for  44  per  cent  of 
its  exports.  They  are  the  source  of  at  least  73  per  cent  of  US 
imports  of  such  scarce  strategic  materials  as  tungsten,  tin,  and  mica, 
for  which  there  are  no  satisfactory  local  substitutes. 

One  cannot  help  agreeing  with  William  Douglas,  member  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court,  who  said  that  in  regions  where  just  a  few 
families  own  all  the  wealth  Point  Four  ‘aid’  enriches  the  owners 
and  gives  nothing  to  the  millions  living  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

There  is  just  one  thing  wrong  about  this  statement,  namely,  that 
not  only  owners  in  the  recipient  countries  fill  their  pockets,  but 
also,  and  most  of  all,  the  givers  of  ‘aid’,  that  is,  the  US  billionaire 
corporations. 

US  ‘aid’  is  granted  on  the  strength  of  agreements,  sometimes  with 
the  UN  trade  mark.  But  what  are  these  agreements,  and  what  is 
the  attitude  to  them  in  the  developing  countries? 

Some  light  is  shed  on  this  in  the  following  passages  from  influ¬ 
ential  periodicals  in  a  few  of  these  countries. 

The  Hindustan  Standard,  examining  the  aid  agreement  signed  on 
5  January  1952  by  the  United  States  and  India,  and  singling  out 
the  provision  that  no  part  of  the  US  funds  may  be  spent  without 
the  consent  of  the  US  representative,  draws  the  inference  that  the 
‘gift’  has  strings  to  it,  though  elegant  ones. 

The  Egyptian  Al  Misri  said  US  policy  is  aimed  at  devouring  the 
Egyptian  economy. 

When  concluding  agreements,  US  monopoly  tries  to  impose  terms 
that  turn  developing  countries  into  its  hunting  ground.  And  it  meas¬ 
ures  success  by  the  extent  to  which  it  can  dictate  the  plans  for 
economic  development  from  banking  centres  in  New  York,  Chica¬ 
go,  San  Francisco,  and  so  on. 

If  economically  less  developed  countries  show  firmness  and  are 
reluctant  to  accept  commitments  imposed  from  outside  US  monopoly 
issues  stern  warnings  and  exerts  pressure. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  countries  receiving 
US  ‘aid’  offer  many  an  example  of  crude  US  Government  pressure. 
This  pressure  is  seen  in  Latin  America,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Asia,  the  Far  East,  and  so  forth. 

These  things  are  hardly  to  the  taste  of  the  recipients  of  favours 
from  US  millionaires.  But,  as  the  facts  show,  in  many  cases  recip¬ 
ient  countries  do  not  have  the  firmness  to  turn  down  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  Many  governments  show  too  little 
concern  for  their  countries’  national  interests,  and  accept  these 
terms.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beginning  to  understand 
what  this  is  leading  to  and  what  consequences  are  entailed  for  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  their  country.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  increasingly  sober  evaluation  in  India  and 
a  few  other  Eastern  countries  of  the  expansionist  policy  followed 
by  the  United  States  in  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  developing  countries 
under  the  guise  of  economic  and  technical  ‘aid’. 
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This  is  why  matters  do  not  always  go  smoothly  with  US  econom¬ 
ic  ‘aid’  to  developing  countries.  Certain  Arab  countries,  notably 
Iraq,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1959  the  Government  of  the  Iraq  Republic  suspended  three  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  with  the  United  States  by  the  previous,  mercena¬ 
ry  government  of  Nuri  Said: 

1.  The  Military  Assistance  Agreement  concluded  in  April  1954, 
under  which  Iraq  accepted  onerous  terms,  including  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  participate  in  military  blocs  created  by  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East; 

2.  The  Special  Agreement  Relating  to  the  Disposition  of  the 
Equipment  and  Supplies  Furnished  Under  the  Military  Assistance 
Agreement,  of  25  July  1955; 

3.  The  Economic  Assistance  Agreement  imposed  on  Iraq  under 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  whose  expansionist  and  aggressive  char¬ 
acter  has  been  exposed  more  than  once. 

In  its  statement  of  2  June  1959,  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Ministry  point¬ 
ed  out  rightly  that  US  ‘aid’  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the 
country  would  join  the  US  camp  and  obey  US  directives,  and 
that  this  was  incompatible  with  Iraq’s  national  sovereignty  and 
amounted  to  gross  interference  in  the  country’s  internal  affairs. 
The  statement  also  said  that  ‘acceptance  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
would  mean  supporting  the  West  in  the  cold  war,  which  created 
a  great  danger  for  Iraq’. 

The  statement  went  on  to  say  that  the  ‘political  terms  imposed 
on  Iraq  under  these  agreements  are  wholly  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  positive  neutrality  conducted  by  the  Government  of  the  Iraqi 
Republic  since  14  July  of  last  year,  which  implies  abstention  from 
rivalry  on  the  international  scene  and  from  participation  in  any 
blocs’.  US  ‘aid’,  said  the  statement,  ‘was  mainly  aimed  at  hitching 
Iraq  to  the  chariot  of  Western  policy,  which  does  not  accord  with 
Iraq’s  position  on  the  international  scene  since  it  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  fighting  for  progress  and  world  peace’. 

The  Iraq  standpoint  concerning  US  ‘aid’  has  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  and  exercises  a  positive  influence  on  other  countries,  no¬ 
tably  Arab  countries.  And  if  some  of  them  have  not  yet  summoned 
enough  courage  to  reject  the  yoke  of  US  economic  handouts,  the 
Iraqi  example  will  no  doubt  eventually  encourage  them  to  do  so, 
for  they,  too,  will  come  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  US  aid'.  This 
is  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  sound  economic  relations  that 
have  shaped  between  Iraq  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  on 
the  other.  These  relations,  based  on  complete  equality,  are  free  of 
anything  that  may  harm  the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  countries 
concerned.  They  further  the  economic  growth  of  Arab  countries, 
help  consolidate  their  independence  and  lay  conditions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  living  standard  of  their  people.  Free  of  unequal  terms,  they 
are  a  model  of  normal  economic  relations  with  developing  countries. 
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It  is  now  more  apparent  each  day,  even  to  those  who  once  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  ‘altruism’  and  ‘unselfishness’  of  the  widely  advertised 
US  ‘aid’  programmes,  that  this  description  of  them  is  fraud.  Their 
true  nature  is  coming  out  ever  more  clearly.  There  are  more  and 
more  frequent  demands  to  safeguard  the  lawful  interests  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  to  duly  repulse  US  dictation.  They  resound  in 
parliaments,  in  the  speeches  of  public  leaders,  in  the  press,  and 
so  on.  And  they  express  more  and  more  articulately  the  bitter 
admission  that  US  ‘aid’  entails  increasing  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  higher  taxes,  a  higher  cost  of  living,  and  greater  unem¬ 
ployment. 

There  are  fewer  and  fewer  of  those  who  fail  to  see  that  US  ‘aid’ 
programmes  are  a  disguise  for  US  expansionism  in  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  other  regions.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  so-called  economic  and  technical  aid  intertwines  closely 
with  military  aid,  as  borne  out  by  numerous  facts.  When  still  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  USA,  Truman  confirmed  this  in  his  economic  report 
to  Congress  in  January  1951,  where  he  said  in  so  many  words, 
‘There  is  no  water-tight  distinction  between  military  assistance  and 
economic  assistance’. 

This  only  shows  once  more  that  the  false  official  US  propagan¬ 
da  about  the  above-mentioned  ‘aid’  programmes  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  UN  Charter  be¬ 
cause,  far  from  promoting  the  growth  of  developing  countries,  it 
is  aimed  at  perpetuating  their  economic  backwardness  and  enslave¬ 
ment  by  US  monopoly  capital. 

Bourgeois  economists  and  historians,  to  say  nothing  of  official 
US  spokesmen,  all  of  them  bards  of  US  monopoly  expansionist 
policies,  claim  in  connection  with  the  question  of  ‘aid’  to  developing 
countries  that  their  economic  weakness  is  due  to  a  lack  of  foreign 
capital.  They  bend  over  backwards  to  prove  the  ‘advantages’  of  the 
penetration  of  US  capital.  The  whole  strident  advertising  machine 
of  US  big  business  has  been  set  in  motion  to  extol  the  ‘benefits’  of 
dollar  imperialism  to  developing  countries. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  delib¬ 
erately  trying  to  minimise  the  importance  and  role  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  resources  and  internal  opportunities  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  that  it  is  urging  them  to  continuously  and  needlessly  increase 
the  demand  for  foreign  capital  in  order  to  place  their  economies 
still  more  under  outside  control.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  the  policy  of  US  monopoly  is  not  directed  to  their  econom¬ 
ic  development  and  to  securing  their  national  independence. 
Lack  of  foreign  capital  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  By  investing  in 
the  economy  of  developing  countries,  US  monopoly  lays  hold  of 
important  economic  levers  whereby  it  puts  them  under  its  con¬ 
trol,  exploits  them  mercilessly,  plunders  their  natural  resources,  and 
cripples  their  economic  growth,  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
militarised  US  economy. 

«• 
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Democracia,  an  Argentine  newspaper,  produced  a  forceful  de¬ 
scription  of  US  economic  expansion.  The  unbridled  expansion  of 
the  United  States  and  its  growing  imperialist  tendencies,  it  wrote, 
have  come  into  evidence  chiefly  in  the  exploitation  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  By  and  large,  the  US  ‘co-operation’  of  the  past 
62  years  amounted  to  creating  anarchy  in  their  political  systems, 
to  subordinating  their  governments  by  force  or  consent,  enmeshing 
these  governments  in  debts,  holding  back  Latin  America’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  industrialisation,  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  pau¬ 
perism,  and  thus  turning  it  into  a  supplier  of  cheap  and  docile 
labour. 

The  facts  show  that  export  of  capital  under  guise  of  financial  aid 
is  one  of  the  chief  tools  for  enslaving  developing  countries.  The 
USA  continuously  tries  to  impress  on  the  latter  the  extraordinary 
benefits  of  foreign  capital  for  the  growth  of  their  economies.  This 
is  understandable,  because  data  in  the  US  press  reflect  a  steady 
increase  of  direct  US  investments  there. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  direct  US  investments 
in  economically  underdeveloped  countries. 

Direct  US  Investments 
(millions  of  dollars)  * 


1936  1950  1953 


All  areas . 

6,690 

11,804 

16,304 

Latin  American  Republics . 

Western  European 

2,803 

4,675 

6,001 

Dependencies  . 

170 

430 

593 

Other  areas  . 

323 

1,120 

1,635 

Total  for  colonies  and  dependencies 

3,296 

6,225 

8,229 

Percentage  of  total  investments  .  . 

50 

53 

50,4 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business  t  December  1 

952,  p.  8;  November  1954,  p.  11. 

The  table  shows  a  steep  increase  of  direct  US  investments  in 
developing  countries  and,  what  is  especially  interesting,  an  equally 
steep  increase  in  West  European  dependencies.  This  shows  that 
the  expansion  of  US  monopoly  capital  in  the  form  of  direct  invest¬ 
ments  is  striking  seriously  at  other  large  capitalist  powers,  notably 
Britain,  in  developing  countries  and  colonies.  This  is  bound  to 
aggravate  the  contradictions  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  direct  US  investments  in  developing  countries 
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in  the  subsequent  period  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
(millions  of  dollars)  *: 


1957 

1959 

Latin  America . 

1,300 

1,833 

Africa  . 

39 

97 

Near  and  Middle  East  .  . 

104 

86 

Far  East . 

75 

74 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business,  September  I960, 
p.  20. 


Direct  US  investment  figures  by  branches  of  economy  are  of 
considerable  interest  too.  Below  are  the  relevant  figures  for  Latin 
America. 

Direct  US  Investments  in  Latin 
American  Industries  in  1959* 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Mining  and  smelting  ....  1,258 

Petroleum  . 2,963 

Manufacturing . 1,405 

Public  utilities . 1,101 

Trade .  641 

Other .  850 


Total . 8,218 


*  Surrey  of  Current  Business ,  Septem¬ 
ber  1960,  p.  20. 

As  we  see,  direct  investments  in  petroleum  rank  first.  Together 
with  investments  in  mining  and  smelting  they  constitute  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  total.  Investments  in  mining  and  smelting  are 
chiefly  made  to  increase  iron  ore  extraction,  required  by  large  steel 
corporations — United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  others. 
Since  the  iron  ore  is  processed  in  the  United  States,  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  gain  nothing  from  the  working  of  their  iron  ore 
resources  bought  for  next  to  nothing  by  US  monopolies. 

Investments  in  manufacturing  amount  to  slightly  more  than 
17  per  cent  of  total.  This  only  goes  to  show  that  US  capital  has 
no  stake  in  developing  this  field  in  Latin  America,  which  is  of 
decisive  significance  for  the  continent’s  economic  development  and 
for  consolidating  the  independence  of  Latin  American  countries. 
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Direct  US  investments  are  made  chiefly  in  the  extractive  indus¬ 
tries,  with  important  raw  materials  carried  to  the  USA,  and  in 
transport  and  communications,  whose  growth  is  considered  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  operation  of  enterprises  and  mines  in  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  US  press  gives  figures  about  the  distribution  of  US  invest¬ 
ments  in  other  developing  countries,  leading  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion. 

For  example,  out  of  the  total  593  million  dollars  invested  by 
the  United  States  in  West  European  dependencies  as  of  1  Jan¬ 
uary  1954,  only  11  million  dollars  were  put  into  manufacturing. 
The  rest  was  invested  mainly  in  petroleum  and  mining.* 

US  bankers  and  industrialists  have  far-reaching  plans  to  step  up 
investments  abroad  in  the  future.  A  national  foreign  trade  con¬ 
vention  in  1952  and  a  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  examined  proposals  for  increasing  annual  US  ex¬ 
ports  of  capital  in  direct  investments  to  at  least  five  billion  dollars. 
According  to  these  plans,  the  exported  capital  is  to  go  mainly  to 
economically  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board  (implementing  Truman’s  Point 
Four),  Eric  Johnston.  He  hoped  that  private  US  investments  ab¬ 
road  would  soon  mount  to  four  billion  dollars  a  year.  He  specially 
stressed  the  importance  of  private  US  investments  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  strategic  raw  materials,  and  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
for  saying,  of  all  things,  that  increasing  the  flow  of  private  dollar 
capital  abroad  is  necessitated  by  its  being  a  ‘decisive  factor  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  non-Communist  world  from  Communism’.  ** 

US  monopoly  investments  abroad  are  a  lever  of  economic  expan¬ 
sion  with  all  the  consequences  this  entails  for  the  economy,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  national  independence  of  developing  countries. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Science  and  Society ,  a  US  journal,  experts 
in  US  economic  policy  abroad  Herman  Olden  and  Paul  Phillips 
said  that  government  officials  thought  the  above-mentioned  prog¬ 
ramme  would  push  more  American  private  capital  abroad,  so  that 
American  industry  and  agriculture  could  dispose  of  surpluses  and, 
furthermore,  find  new  sources  of  raw  materials  for  military  pur¬ 
poses. 

US  capital,  which  is  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  colonial  and  dependent  countries,  is  elbowing  out  its  Brit¬ 
ish,  French,  and  other  rivals.  The  facts  show  that  by  systemat¬ 
ically  entrenching  itself  in  countries  that  had  been  spheres  of 
British  influence,  US  capital  is  impeding  their  industrialisation 
and,  consequently,  their  true  industrial  development. 

Olden  and  Phillips  say  in  so  many  words  that  ‘aid’  to  developing 
countries  does  not  provide  for  their  balanced  industrialisation.  It 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business,  November  1954,  p.  11. 

**  The  Financial  Times,  12  September  1952. 
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is  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  expanding  extractive  industries  and, 
to  some  extent,  improving  agricultural  techniques,  chiefly  on  large 
estates  and  kulak  farms.  Here  is  what  they  write:  ‘Development 
leading  towards  economic  independence,  based  on  a  balanced  in¬ 
dustrialisation,  is  not  part  of  the  American  definition.  Such  devel¬ 
opment  would  conflict  with  American  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  American  economic  control  of  underdeveloped  areas. . . . 
American  manufacturing  corporations,  the  source  of  most  current 
capital  for  foreign  investment,  are  interested  in  minerals  and  other 
raw  materials.’ 


2.  Growth  of  US  Monopoly  Wealth  and  the  Developing 
Countries’  Poverty 

A  vast  portion  of  the  national  income  of  economically  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  is  shipped  out  by  foreign,  notably  American, 
monopolies  in  the  form  of  colossal  profits.  As  a  rule,  capital  invest¬ 
ed  abroad  yields  far  higher  profits  than  capital  invested  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  what  prompts  US  monopoly  to  look  for  like¬ 
ly  new  spheres  of  investment  outside  the  United  States. 

The  profit  drive  has  always  been  the  chief  motive  for  capital  ex¬ 
ports  to  developing  countries.  Rich  sources  of  raw  materials,  the 
low  price  of  land  and  labour,  and  other  economic  advantages,  coupled 
with  privileges  wrested  from  these  countries  through  US  mo¬ 
nopoly  pressure,  push  up  profits  from  year  to  year,  while  millions 
of  people  in  the  host  countries  suffer  ruin  and  impoverishment. 

We  have  already  shown  what  profits  Wall  Street  tycoons  obtain 
from  exploiting  cheap  labour  and  from  predatory  working  of  raw 
materials  in  developing  countries. 

Profits  from  capital  exported  to  developing  countries  as  direct 
investments  are  especially  high.  Direct  investments  are,  indeed,  a 
highly  profitable  item  for  billionaire  corporations.  Investments  in 
Latin  American  countries  alone  yield  billion-dollar  profits.  In  eight 
years  (1946  to  1953),  they  totalled  5,154  million  dollars,  which 
does  not  include  the  100  million  dollars  paid  in  taxes  to  the  US 
treasury.* 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  5,154  million  dollars 
are  only  part  of  the  revenue  that  the  corporations  obtain  in  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  there  is  revenue  from  transport,  insurance,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  patents.  But  even  with  this  revenue  added,  the 
picture  is  still  far  from  complete.  Actual  profits  from  direct  US 
monopoly  investments  in  Latin  American  countries  are  far  greater 
than  direct,  accountable  profits.  The  complete  figure  should  also 
include  the  huge  revenue  obtained  by  US  corporations  from  the 
low  prices  they  impose  on  raw  materials,  while  inflating  the  price 
of  manufactured  goods  sold  in  Latin  American  countries. 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business,  November  1954,  p.  12. 
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The  US  millionaire  or  billionaire  is  not  interested  in  uplifting 
the  economy  of  developing  countries  and  territories.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  endeavours  to  suppress  their  slightest  attempt  to  indus¬ 
trialise  and  to  get  on  their  feet  economically.  What  US  ‘aid’  to  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  amounts  to  and  what  its  consequences  are  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  But  the  situation  of  the  smaller  and  economically 
less  developed  countries  is  still  worse.  And  they  often  look  for 
ways  of  going  without  ‘aid’,  because  it  is  tantamount  to  plunder  of 
their  natural  resources  and  wealth. 

The  United  States  exploits  developing  countries  also  through  its 
price  policy,  selling  goods  at  maximally  high  prices  and  buying 
the  products  of  developing  countries  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  This 
abusive  setting  of  prices  for  products  of  developing  countries  is  well 
known.  The  United  States  knocks  down  the  price  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials  imported  from  developing  countries.  From  1951  to  1953,  in¬ 
clusive,  the  price  of  raw  materials  in  the  world  market  dropped 
by  13.6  per  cent,  including  by  30  per  cent  for  farm  products.* 

The  United  States  invades  the  market  of  developing  countries, 
palms  off  low-grade  goods  at  inflated  prices,  and  buys  raw  ma¬ 
terials  there  at  outrageously  low  prices  set  by  itself.  The  economic 
benefit  of  this  encourages  the  United  States  to  direct  nearly  half 
its  exports  to  developing  countries. 

Practice  shows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  equality 
and  respect  for  mutual  interests  in  the  trade  relations  between  the 
big  colonial  powers  and  the  economically  less  developed  countries. 
In  its  relations  with  the  Philippines,  for  example,  the  United  States 
imposes  terms  that  compel  the  former  to  repeal  all  restrictions 
of  US  imports  and  lift  customs  duties  for  many  years  ahead.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  high  tariff  barriers 
for  Philippines  exports. 

This  practice,  of  course,  is  worlds  removed  from  the  principle 
of  respect  for  mutual  interests.  Official  US  statements  lauding  this 
policy,  are  refuted  by  the  facts;  they  are  obviously  meant  to  mis¬ 
lead  gullible  people  and  deceive  other  nations  concerning  the  true 
designs  behind  the  US  ‘aid’  programmes  for  developing  countries. 

Leading  US  statesmen  and  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  try 
to  show  that  countries  receiving  US  ‘aid’  have  made  considerable 
economic  progress;  in  so  doing,  they  maintain  contrary  to  the  facts 
that  this  is  due  to  US  efforts.  But  there  are  far  more  valid  grounds 
for  heeding  the  words  spoken  in  the  United  Nations  by,  say,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina,  the  Arab  countries, 
and  certain  other  states,  who  say  what  the  developing  countries 
really  want  and  what  they  are  being  saddled  with  by  Wall  Street. 

Sometimes,  the  US  Government,  too,  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
its  ‘aid’  to  developing  countries  is  not  all  that  it  is  made  out  to  be. 
But  how  does  it  explain  this?  It  ascribes  this  to  abuses  by  ’individ- 


*  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  December  1954,  p.  119. 
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ual  American  businessmen’.  But  this  explanation  does  not  hold 
water.  The  facts  show  it  is  not  a  matter  of  abuses  by  ‘individual’ 
businessmen,  and  that  the  general  policy  of  US  monopoly  seeks  to 
prevent  industrial  growth  in  developing  countries  and  to  keep  them 
aS  markets  for  US  goods  and  as  a  field  for  US  capital  investments. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  recall  the  statements  of  the  Iran¬ 
ian  and  Brazilian  representatives  at  the  seventh  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly,  who  said  that  private  foreign  capital  active  in  developing 
countries  is  only  ‘increasing  their  dependence’.  The  statement  of 
the  Egyptian  spokesman  merits  the  same  attention.  On  pointing 
out  that  resolutions  so  far  adopted  by  UN  bodies  concerning  aid 
have  yielded  no  practical  results,  he  said  rightly  that  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  arms  race  policy.  These  statements  amount  to 
a  protest  against  the  expansionist  policy  of  US  monopoly  capital 
in  economically  less  developed  countries. 

Similar  statements  were  made  at  the  session  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Guatemala,  who  spoke  of  what  foreign  capital  was  doing 
in  a  number  of  developing  countries. 

To  be  sure,  one  cannot  share  the  hopes  of  the  representatives  of 
these  countries  that  the  creation  of  some  international  financial  cor¬ 
poration  or  a  similar  special  body  to  finance  them,  would  remedy 
the  situation.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
bodies  that  could  in  some  other  circumstances  render  due  assistance 
to  such  countries  but  for  the  fact  that  all  these  bodies  resemble 
US  offices  where  representatives  of  American  business  are,  in  fact, 
in  charge. 

The  US  ‘aid’  policy  has  discredited  itself.  To  render  real  aid  a 
different  approach  is  needed,  based  on  UN  principles  not  in  word 
but  in  deed— an  approach  prompted  by  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
of  countries  needing  aid.  This  was  the  principle  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  declared  itself  ready  to  participate  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  technical  aid  to  economically  less  developed  countries 
through  the  UN,  and  allocated  the  requisite  funds. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  change  things  radically,  the  un¬ 
equal  conditions  imposed  on  developing  countries  in  the  case  of 
US  ‘aid’,  must  be  renounced.  An  end  must  be  put  to  the  arms  race 
conducted  by  the  Western  powers.  No  American  military  bases 
must  be  built  in  the  territory  of  such  countries,  and  normal  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  free  from  American  dictation  should  be  established 
between  states.  Last  but  not  least,  military  production  should  be 
folded,  and  civilian  production  increased,  because  not  only  the  de¬ 
veloped  but  also  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  suffer 
from  the  policy  of  militarising  the  economy  and  preparing  for  war 
conducted  by  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  bloc,  first  of  all  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  arms  race  and  war  preparations  inevitably  lead  to 
still  more  intensive  growth  of  military  expenditures,  to  inflation, 
to  cut-backs  in  civilian  production,  and  to  still  greater  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  material  condition  of  the  peoples. 
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Yet,  the  United  States  and  its  Atlantic  bloc  allies  continue  mob¬ 
ilising  their  material  and  technical  resources  and  boosting  mili¬ 
tary  production.  These  aims  are  served  by  the  entire  system  of 
loans,  credits,  subsidies,  and  the  like,  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  certain  other  countries  under  the  so-called  Mutual  Security  Act. 
The  same  aims  are  served  by  various  international  ‘banks’  and 
‘funds’,  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  American  business. 

The  arms  race  and  the  growing  tax  burden  in  the  capitalist  world, 
including  developing  countries  that  have  been  drawn  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  measures  of  the  aggressive  bloc  of  Western  powers,  lead  ines¬ 
capably  to  a  higher  cost  of  living.  ECOSOC  surveys  of  the  world 
economic  situation  say  that  retail  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
developing  countries  is  rising  all  the  time. 

In  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  for  one  thing,  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  price  of  staples  is  climbing  without  let-up.  Even 
according  to  deliberately  minimised  figures  appearing  in  statistical 
publications  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
including  food  prices,  have  become  commonplace,  and  this  also 
in  the  slightly  more  developed  countries,  such  as  Argentina.  Here 
are  the  relevant  figures. 

Cost-of-Living  Index  in  Some  Latin  American  Countries* 

(1948=  100) 


1951 

1952 

1953 

8  months 
of  1954 

Argentina 

all  items . 

225 

312 

325 

325 

food . 

227 

330 

339 

325 

Brazil 

all  items . 

113 

133 

162 

184 

food . 

108 

131 

172 

201 

Chile 

all  items . 

167 

204 

256 

398 

food . 

169 

216 

263 

437 

*  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  December  1954,  pp.  136-37. 


Speaking  at  the  seventh  UN  General  Assembly,  the  Chilean  repre¬ 
sentative  said  that  by  1952  the  already  low  food  ration  in  Latin 
American  countries  had  declined  one-third  in  the  preceding  15  years. 

The  Mexican  press  reported  that  ‘nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  children 
attending  schools  of  the  Education  Ministry  are  undernourished  and, 
consequently,  their  ability  to  absorb  knowledge  is  very  low.  Accord- 


ing  to  modest  estimates,  these  80  per  cent  constitute  a  generally 
considerable  figure:  200,000  children  live  in  sub-normal  physiological 
conditions  ....  The  funds  the  Education  Ministry  possesses  to  fight 
such  things  are  skimpy.  It  has  a  small  number  of  boarding  schools, 
which  can  accommodate  only  13,000  needy  pupils.  But  what  are 
13,000  who  eat  enough  compared  to  the  200,000  who  do  not.’ 

The  sad  plight  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  and  the  chronic  undernourishment  there  is  borne  out  in 
UN  statistics. 

Despite  the  acute  food  shortages,  food  production  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries  is  still  below  prewar. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  huge  stockpiles  of  unsold  farm  products, 
including  food,  are  piling  up  in  the  United  States.  This  surplus  food 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hungry  among  the  US  population,  whose 
number  according  to  official  admissions  runs  into  many  millions,  and 
of  the  hungry  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  to  which 
official  US  propaganda  says  the  United  States  is  rendering  ‘aid’.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  are  the  following  figures  concerning  food  re¬ 
serves  in  US  Government  storehouses  as  of  31  May  1950,  that  is, 
when  many  developing  countries,  including  those  of  Asia,  were  in 
particular  need  of  food  aid. 

Food  in  US  Storehouses* 


Units 

Quantity 

Value 
(millions 
or  dollars) 

Wheat . 

min  bushels 

334.4 

771.7 

Maize . 

min  bushels 

303.4 

464.6 

Egg  powder . 

min  US  pounds 

87.9 

104.1 

Beans  . 

min  centners 

9.5 

76.9 

Butter . 

min  US  pounds 

117.5 

72.7 

Barley . 

min  bushels 

33.8 

47.4 

Milk  powder . 

{ 

min  US  pouuds 

311.1 

39.2 

*  Survey  of  Current  Business ,  August  1950,  p.  2. 


The  mortality  rates  in  economically  underdeveloped  countries,  as 
repeatedly  pointed  out  at  the  United  Nations,  are  very  high.  While 
the  annual  mortality  rate  in  North  America  is  about  10  per  thou¬ 
sand  population,  it  is  17  in  Latin  America,  and  still  higher  in  Asian 
developing  capitalist  countries.  In  economically  underdeveloped 
countries,  where  life  expectancy  is  a  mere  30  years,  such  diseases  as 
tuberculosis  and  malaria  tend  to  ravage  entire  regions.  The  following 
figures  show  how  many  lives  are  claimed  by  tuberculosis  in  Latin 
American  countries. 
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Tuberculosis  Mortality  Rates  in  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  * 

(per  100,000  people) 


Year 

Number 
of  deaths 

United  States  of  America . 

1953 

12.3 

Argentina  (Buenos  Aires) . 

1947 

80 

Bolivia . 

1944 

46.6 

Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro) . 

1951 

184.7 

Chile  . 

1952 

113.8 

Colombia  (Bogota) . 

1950 

42.9 

Costa  Rica . 

1949 

52.4 

Dominican  Republic . 

1950 

63.2 

Ecuador  . 

1945 

72.4 

Salvador . 

1950 

38.8 

Guatemala . 

1946 

42.5 

Honduras . 

1946-1947 

23.3 

Nicaragua . 

1946 

23.8 

Panama . 

1946 

101 

Paraguay  . 

1946 

60.2 

Uruguay . 

1951 

54.3 

Venezuela . 

1946 

97.4 

Mexico . 

1952 

37.2 

*  Herman  Olden,  US  over  Latin  America,  International  Publishers, 
New  York,  1955,  p.  18. 


Though  in  the  United  States,  too,  according  to  official  ad¬ 
missions,  tuberculosis  mortality  is  not  declining,  and  this  especially 
in  the  southern  states  where  the  bulk  of  the  Black  population  is  liv¬ 
ing,  mortality  in  the  Latin  American  countries  is  many  times  high¬ 
er.  In  some  of  them,  such  as  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Panama,  it  is  10 
to  15  times  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  These  countries  have 
long  been  exploited  by  US  capital,  yielding  tremendous  and  ever¬ 
growing  profits  to  the  oil,  fruit,  steel,  and  other  US  monopolies. 

Infant  mortality  is  especially  high  there. 

Infant  Mortality  Rates  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America* 


Ratio  per 

1,000  live  births 

United  States  of  America  .  .  .  .  j 

29 

Uruguay  . 

43 
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Ratio  per 
1 ,000  live  births 


Panama . 

Argentina . 

Guatemala  .  .  .  . 

Paraguay . 

Dominican  Republic 

Venezuela . 

Costa  Rica  .  .  .  . 

Nicaragua . 

Salvador  . 

Mexico . 

Peru . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador  . 

Bolivia . 

Chile . 


51 

70 

75 

76 
79 

79 

80 
82 
85 

100 

105 

107 

111 

115 

127 

134 


*  Report  of  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  P'ogram ,  SO  June  1954,  Washington,  1954  (quoted  In 
H.  Olden,  op.  *.it.,  p.  21. 


The  above  figures  show  that  infant  mortality  in  many  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  is  three  to  four  times  higher  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Mass  unemployment  is  a  permanent  blight.  The  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  is 
very  high.  Referring  to  Iran,  an  influential  US  newspaper  wrote  in 
1952:  ‘A  new  threat  to  Iran’s  already  shaky  economic  and  financial 
structure  loomed  today  in  the  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  unem¬ 
ployment  reported  from  industrial  areas  throughout  the  country.  The 
best  estimates  list  between  70,000  and  90,000  of  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
trial  labor  force  of  300,000  as  out  of  work.’  *  Nor  has  the  situation 
improved  there  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Militarisation  and  the  continuous  arming  in  Atlantic  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  is  accompanied  with  a  decline  in  industrial  exports  to  econom¬ 
ically  less  developed  countries.  Exports  are  giving  way  on  an  in¬ 
creasing  scale  to  military  ‘aid’  with  all  sorts  of  strings  attached. 
What  industrial  equipment  the  developing  countries  happen  to  get 
is  outdated  and  of  low  efficiency. 

Since  US  economic  ‘aid’  with  its  various  strings  has  discredited  it¬ 
self  in  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  developing  countries,  evoking  ever 
greater  criticism,  US  ruling  elements  are  gradually  losing  their  taste 


*  The  New  York  Times,  5  June  1952. 
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for  the  old  forms  of  ‘aid’.  They  are  giving  to  understand  that  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  as  such,  if  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  is  irrelevant.  And  pronouncements  that  certain  countries  ex¬ 
pect  US  assistance  regardless  of  its  bearing  on  war  preparations,  are 
countered  by  influential  US  circles  with  the  statement  that  the  US 
has  no  intention  of  meeting  such  wishes. 

This  was  done  in  the  most  candid  and  irreverent  terms  by  the 
Randall  Commission  in  its  report  to  the  President  and  Congress: 

‘Our  foreign  aid  programmes  up  to  the  present  have  been  carried 
on  by  a  combination  of  grants,  loans,  and  guarantees,  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  grants  which  have  been  decreasing  for  economic 
purposes  and  increasing  for  military  purposes.  At  present,  as  the 
need  for  economic  aid  for  post-war  recovery  disappears,  demands  are 
increasing  for  general  economic  aid  unconnected  with  recovery  from 
war  or  preparation  for  defence.  Underdeveloped  areas  are  claiming 
a  right  to  economic  aid  from  the  United  States,  in  proposals  in  the 
United  Nations  ....  We  recognise  no  such  right.’  * 

This  recommendation,  on  which,  in  effect,  US  policy  is  at  present 
based,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  selfish  nature  of  ‘aid’  programmes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  candid  declarations  of  their  true  aims  and  un¬ 
masks  those  who  try  to  portray  ‘aid’  as  a  token  of  unselfish 
US  policy. 

In  future,  the  Commission  said,  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  should 
be  rendered  only  in  those  cases  where  it  serves  purely  strategic  and 
no  other  purposes. 

It  is  clear  in  the  light  of  this  that  all  official  US  statements  con¬ 
cerning  ‘unselfish  aid’  are  made  to  camouflage  the  true  expansionist 
policy  of  US  monopoly  in  developing  countries. 

Acting  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  co-operation  based  on  re¬ 
spect  for  the  principle  of  sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  states 
and  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  always 
insists  when  aid  to  developing  countries  is  discussed  in  the  UN  that 
economic  and  commercial  relations  should  further  the  growth  of 
their  national  industry,  agriculture,  and  transport.  The  trade  and  the 
economic,  technical,  and  cultural  co-operation  now  prevailing  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  and  respect  for  mutual  interests, 
helping  the  continuous  growth  of  their  economies. 

The  economy  of  the  European  and  Asian  socialist  countries  is 
growing  steadily  thanks  to  the  niobilisation  of  their  own  efforts  and 
resources,  and  to  normal  economic  and  trade  relations  between  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  selfless  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  contrasts  the  principles  governing  Soviet  economic  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  countries  to  the  principles  governing  US  economic 
relations  with  other  countries,  especially  the  developing  countries  of 

*  US  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  Washington,  23  January  1954,  p.  9. 
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4sia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  contrast  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
diametrically  opposite  lines  of  economic  development.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  development  line  of  the  capitalist  countries,  of 
which  the  leading  ones,  notably  the  United  States,  follow  the  path 
0f  unbridled  arming  and  not  only  fail,  in  effect,  to  aid  economically 
underdeveloped  countries  but,  on  the  contrary,  bear  down  on  them 
economically  and  politically.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  line  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries 
aspiring  to  peaceful  and  constructive  labour,  broad  international  co¬ 
operation,  including  economic,  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  world 
peace. 

This  co-operation  extends  to  an  ever  broader  number  of  countries, 
as  witnessed  by  the  growing  economic  and  other  ties  between  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  camp  and  such  countries  as  India,  Burma,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Indonesia,  the  UAR,  Iraq,  and  Cuba.  The  growth  of  this 
co-operation  is  not  accidental.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  it  is  prepared  to  maintain  trade  relations  with  economically 
less  developed  countries,  and  to  supply  them  with  equipment,  with 
various  machinery  and  other  goods  essential  for  the  development  of 
their  industry,  transport,  and  agriculture,  in  exchange  for  their  usual 
exports,  thus  assisting  their  economic  growth.  In  so  doing,  the  Soviet 
Union  holds  that  effective  economic  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  amounts,  above  all,  to  broad  normal  trade  with  all  coun¬ 
tries  without  discrimination,  without  interference  in  internal  affairs, 
and  without  outside  dictation. 

In  1958  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Douglas 
Dillon,  speaking  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia,  made  a  number  of  revealing  statements  concerning  US  policy 
in  the  matter  of  private  investments. 

Noting  that  the  peoples  and  governments  of  many  developing 
countries  want  economic  development,  he  called  on  US  capitalists 
to  ‘recognise  and  try  to  understand  this  great  movement’.  More,  he 
said  the  US  business  world,  jointly  with  the  US  Administration, 
‘must  search  for  practical  ways  of  identifying  ourselves  with  the 
asnirations  of  these  free  peoples’.  *  These  declarations  are  not  acci¬ 
dental. 

Of  late,  US  businessmen  and  government  circles  have  begun  to 
refer  to  the  so-called  Soviet  economic  challenge.  This  is  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  the  camp  of  socialism  and  democracy  has  grown  so 
much  that  it  can  quite  actively  help,  and  does  help,  developing  coun¬ 
tries  to  develop  their  economy  and  raise  the  living  standard  of  their 
Peoples.  Sensing  this  menace  to  their  monopoly  in  economic  relations 
with  developing  countries,  imperialist  elements  in  the  leading  capi¬ 
talist  states  are  out  to  step  up  economic  penetration  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  ‘save  them  from  the  communist  danger’.  This  false 
premise  is  almost  always  used  to  back  up  all  new  US  foreign  ‘aid’ 


*  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  January  1958,  p.  139. 
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moves.  It  is  a  propaganda  screen  for  the  expansionist  and  imperialist 
character  of  such  ‘aid’. 

In  this  connection  US  monopoly  spokesmen,  Douglas  Dillon  in¬ 
cluded,  say  that,  as  they  see  it,  not  all  is  well  with  the  distribution  of 
US  capital  by  countries  and  regions.  ‘The  fact  must  be  faced  that 
private  capital  has  not  yet  proved  willing  or  able,’  Dillon  said,  ‘to 
do  the  job  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  where  the  combat  between 
freedom  and  tyranny,  is  today  at  its  fiercest.’  * 

Dillon  called  the  attention  of  US  capitalists  to  the  following  facts 
concerning  US  investments. 

By  1958,  he  noted,  American  private  investments  abroad  had 
climbed  to  33  billion  dollars.  But  out  of  the  total  flow  of  about  2.75 
billion  dollars  in  1956,  the  developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
received  only  342  million  dollars — about  one  dollar  out  of  eight. 
‘Furthermore,’  Dillon  complained,  ‘the  great  bulk  of  this  342  million 
was  concentrated  in  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East.' 
As  he  saw  it,  US  private  investments  in  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa 
amounted  to  ‘very  little’. 

US  Government  appeals  to  step  up  exports  of  private  capital  to  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  are,  as  Dillon  admits,  mo¬ 
tivated  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  such  US-controlled  chan¬ 
nels  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  cannot  provide  enough  capital,  and 
that  their  loans  must  be  repaid  over  a  relatively  short  period  at  high; 
interest  rates. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  established  in 
1957  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  US  capital  into  developing 
countries,  is  authorised,  as  part  of  the  mutual  security  programme, 
to  provide  loans  repayable  in  local  currencies  as  well  as  dollars  and 
to  lend  over  longer  periods  of  time.  But,  as  Dillon  notes,  the  fund 
is  meant  to  stimulate,  not  replace,  other  investments. 

Since  countries  receiving  ‘aid’  under  US  economic  or  other  aid 
programmes  display  increasing  caution,  US  monopolists  are  compel¬ 
led  to  manoeuvre.  They  are  trying  to  make  their  ‘aid’  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  This  explains  the  establishment  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Formally,  the  Fund  has  semi-autonomous  status  and  must  func¬ 
tion  in  ‘close  co-operation’  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  But  its  se¬ 
mi-autonomous  nature  has  altered  nothing.  True,  in  formal  terms 
the  Fund  cannot  be  hitched  to  the  big  monopolies.  But  it  is  still  com- 
nletely  a  tool  of  US  foreign  policy,  in  which  economic  expansion 
abroad  plays  a  crucial  part.  The  Fund’s  practical  activity  is  governed 
by  a  committee  on  loans,  which  includes  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Director 
of  the  International  Co-operation  Administration.  The  activity  of  all 
these  institutions  is  co-ordinated  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Policies. 

*  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  January  1958,  p.  141. 
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The  US  press  claims  that  the  Fund  grants  loans  on  better  terms 
than  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  is  said  to  fix  a  more  moderate  in¬ 
terest  rate  and  sometimes  accepts  repayment  in  local  currencies,  not 
in  dollars  or  gold.  But  the  existence  of  these  general  provisions  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  carried  into  practice.  The  US  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  made  it  clear  that  the  terms  on  which  loans  are  given 
will  be  formulated  for  each  specific  case,  and  that  the  interest  rate 
will  not  be  lower  than  3.5  per  cent.  To  clarify  what  3.5  per  cent 
means,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  that  Soviet  loans  and  credits 
to  developing  countries  are  granted  at  2.5  per  cent  annual  interest 
and,  besides,  may  be  repaid  in  goods  commonly  exported  by  the 
country  in  question,  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  unlike  US  loans  and 
credits  they  are  not  tied  to  any  terms  prejudicial  to  sovereignty  and 
independence,  no  matter  how  weak  the  country  in  question  may  be.? 

In  substance,  the  main  aims  of  the  Fund  are: 

First,  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  countries  concerned  for  expand¬ 
ing  American  private  investments.  Practice  has  shown  that  on  hav-i 
mg  financed  the  beginning  of  a  project,  the  USA  may  at  any  time 
terminate  financing  through  the  Fund  and  compel  the  recipient  either 
to  shelve  the  project  or  accept  one  or  another  form  of  financing 
through  private  US  channels. 

Second,  to  encourage  the  private  capitalist  sector  in  developing 
countries  in  contradistinction  to  the  state  sector,  especially  the  na¬ 
tionalised  branches  of  the  economy.  This  approach  is  expressed  most 
clearly  and  also  crudely  in  the  Fund’s  now  giving  loans  directly  to 
private  entrepreneurs  rather  than  to  governments.  This  is  a  veiled 
form  of  intervening  in  the  economic  life  of  countries  falling  back 
on  US  ‘aid’,  and  intervening  of  a  kind  that  leads  to  far-reaching 
structural  changes  in  the  economy  and  entails  social  consequences 
definitely  advantageous  to  US  capital. 

The  US  Government,  in  fact,  does  not  even  try  to  conceal  that 
loans  through  the  Fund  are  given  on  terms  suiting  the  interests  of 
thp  United  States  or,  more  precisely,  those  of  US  monopoly.  It  has 
made  clear  many  times  through  its  official  spokesmen  the  purposes 
and  activity  of  the  Fund.  Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  observed 
in  1957  that  ‘the  mutual  security  program  ...  is  still  based  on  the 
principle  that  foreign  aid  is  only  justified  because  it  serves  our  own 
national  interest.  This  is  as  true  of  its  economic  component  as  it  is 
of  the  far  larger  military  component.’  * 

Former  US  State  Secretary  Dulles  has  said  many  a  time  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  meant  to  offer  financial  aid  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  prevent  them  from  going  over  to  communism.  Need 
I  say  that  waving  the  communist  bogey  is  habitual  in  the  case  of 
certain  US  figures  whenever  they  want  new  congressional  allocations 
for  economic  expansion  or  bigger  military  allocations  for  their  own 
armed  forces  or  those  of  US  allies. 


*  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  July  1957,  p.  118. 
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It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  Fund’s  practical  orientation  that 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Liberia,  and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique 
were  among  the  first  to  receive  its  ‘aid’.  This  means  that  countries 
to  which  the  United  States  attaches  special  importance  as  members 
of  military  blocs  or  as  objects  of  economic  exploitation,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique,  which  is  kept  by  the  US  Treas¬ 
ury,  are  the  first  to  get  economic  and  financial  handouts.  Some 
loans  the  Fund  granted  jointly  with  the  Export-Import  Bank,  notably 
to  India  and  the  Philippines.  *  It  is,  evidently,  thought  desirable  to 
vary  the  form  of  the  loans  in  order  to  conceal  the  expansionist  and 
predatory  nature  of  the  entire  US  ‘aid’  set-up. 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  at  a  session  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
in  early  1958  Dulles  gave  to  understand  that  loans  from  the  Fund 
would  be  given  only  to  those  members  of  the  Pact  that  allowed  the 
United  States  to  set  up  military  bases  in  their  territory.  Apart  from 
all  the  other  facts  exposing  the  true  nature  of  US  financial  ‘aid’,  the 
State  Secretary’s  demand  is  quite  enough  to  reveal  the  imperialist 
essence  of  US  ‘aid’  and  policy.  The  facts  relating  to  the  US  ‘aid’ 
programme  and  the  relevant  practices  wholly  refute  any  claim  to 
their  being  prompted  by  a  desire  to  help  the  economic  development 
and  buttress  the  economic  independence  of  less  developed  countries 
and,  for  that  matter,  any  other  countries  receiving  such  ‘aid’,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chief  partners  of  the  United  States  in  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
CENTO. 

Of  late,  the  US  ruling  circles  have  again  been  raising  the  question 
that  other  countries  should  follow  an  ‘open  door’  policy  in  relation 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  on  this  condition,  to  quote  Dillon,  that 
‘the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  free-enterprise  system  will  be  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated’.  ** 

In  short,  in  the  matter  of  subordinating  developing  Asian  and 
African  countries  to  US  capital,  the  American  Government  attaches 
an  ever  bigger  role  to  private  capital.  It  keeps  urging  US  investors 
to  infiltrate  the  economy  of  developing  countries,  to  build  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  there,  and  to  do  business  with  local  en¬ 
terprises,  giving  them  credits  to  buy  industrial  equipment. 

Naturally,  US  Government  spokesmen  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
such  ‘aid’  will  ultimately  deny  the  developing  countries  any  true 
opportunity  for  developing  national  industries  that  may  be  undesir¬ 
able  to  the  USA,  and  that  it  will  redouble  the  plunder  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  resources  in  the  interests  of  US  monopoly,  with  the  latter  ben- 
efitting  tremendously  from  the  wearing  toil  of  local  workers. 

In  recent  years,  the  US  Government  has  taken  steps — in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  US  investors  and  for  political  considerations— to  stimulate 
exports  of  private  capital  to  developing  countries.  The  most  spectac¬ 
ular  among  them  was  the  issue  of  government  guarantees  to  private 
investors  offsetting  ‘the  risk  of  expropriation’. 

*  The  New  York  Times,  21  May  1958;  Journal  of  Commerce,  7  July  1958. 

**  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  January  1958,  p.  142. 
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At  present,  the  US  Government  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
promoting  American  investments  abroad  along  the  following  lines: 

First,  the  US  Government  maintains  a  large  number  of  experts 
and  consultative  bodies  to  supply  US  investors  with  the  latest  eco¬ 
nomic  information.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  many  complaints  of  US 
capitalists  that  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  ‘were 
not  interested  in  assisting  American  businessmen’,  *  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  since  1957,  greatly  expanded  the  economic  staffs  of  its 
overseas  establishments.  All  American  personnel,  it  has  made  sure, 
‘understand  the  important  contribution  of  American  foreign  trade 
and  investment  to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives’.  **  In  other  words,  trade  and  investment  have  been  candidly 
subordinated  to  the  general  course  of  US  policy. 

Second,  the  US  Government  intends  to  help  private  capital  pene¬ 
trate  other  countries  by  concluding  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation  treaties  on  terms  specifically  designed  to  encourage  such  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration,  to  protect  the  interests  of  US  corporations  im¬ 
porting  capital  and  exporting  profits,  and  to  guarantee  their  property 
against  expropriation. 

The  US  Government  has  concluded  nearly  a  score  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  treaties  since  the  Second  World  War.  All 
of  them  contain  the  provision  that  encouragement  and  protection  of 
private  investors  is  a  crucial  condition  for  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  country  con¬ 
cerned.  *** 

Third,  the  US  Government  is  working  to  extend  the  programme 
ensuring  that  foreign  investments  are  guaranteed  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Development  Association.  Under  this  programme,  private  inves¬ 
tors  will,  for  a  certain  fee,  be  insured  against  financial  loss  or  loss 
of  investments  due  to  unconvertible  local  currency  profits,  expropria¬ 
tion  or  nationalisation,  or  war. 

Fourth,  the  US  Government  intends  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  abroad  by  so-called  restrictive  taxes  on  profits  from  in¬ 
vestments  which,  it  feels,  could  promote  more  private  investment 
abroad. 

The  above  measures  to  secure  favourable  conditions  for  US  capi¬ 
tal  to  penetrate  the  economy  of  other  countries  show  that  the  US 
Government  devotes  much  attention  to  the  matter  and  considers 
export  of  private  capital  an  effective  cold  war  instrument  and  a  form 
of  enslaving  the  economy  of  other  countries  that  will,  in  the  new 
conditions,  contribute  decisively  to  their  economic  and  political 
subordination  to  US  monopoly  capital. 


*  Ibid. 

**  Ibid. 

***  Ibid. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  22ND  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  CPSU 


25  October  1961 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  world-wide  historic  significance  of  this 
22nd  Congress  of  our  Party  will  come  into  ever  bolder  relief  as  our 
country  advances  to  its  objectives. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  reflects  the  nature  of  socialism  and  our  suc¬ 
cesses.  Imbued  with  the  lofty  ideals  of  peace  and  true  humanism, 
and  worlds  removed  from  any  pacifist  illusions,  our  foreign  policy  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  aim  that  will,  by  the  will  of  Party  and  people, 
be  reached  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  Soviet  people 
— the  creation  of  a  communist  society  in  our  country. 

At  the  Congress,  delegates  have  cited  figures  and  percentages  to 
show  our  immense  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  progress,  and 
our  success  in  raising  the  living  standard  of  Soviet  people.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  these  successes  has  staggered  the  world.  They  give  joy  to 
our  friends,  who  join  us  in  applauding  them.  They  also  stun  those 
people  abroad,  especially  in  the  big  capitalist  countries,  who  begin 
frothing  at  the  mouth  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  socialism,  let 
alone  communism. 

But  no  figures  or  percentages,  no  matter  what  modern  methods  of 
accounting  are  used,  can  express  the  historic  results  of  our  peaceful 
foreign  policy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  danger  of  war  would  have 
been  many  times  greater  than  it  is  today,  and  perhaps  military  dis¬ 
aster  would  already  have  engulfed  mankind  if  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  peace-loving  socialist  camp,  with  its  might  and  inexhaustible 
resources  had  not  stood  guard  over  peace. 

Our  country’s  foreign  policy,  with  its  many  actions  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene,  has,  speaking  figuratively,  its  own  short-  and  long-range 
rockets.  But  unlike  real  rockets  that,  as  Comrade  Malinovsky  has 
informed  us,  strike  more  accurately  at  far  away  targets,  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  rockets  are  equally  accurate  when  targeted  on  near,  as  well  as 
far,  objectives. 
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Their  charge  carries  the  idea  of  peace  among  nations  across  the 
whole  world,  and  their  explosive  power  is  tremendous. 

The  other  difference  between  real  rockets  and  foreign  policy  rock¬ 
ets  is  that  the  former  are  used  in  experiments  only,  and  well  and 
good  if  they  are  never  really  employed,  while  foreign  policy  rockets 
perform  their  immediate  function  systematically,  or,  one  might  say, 
day  in  and  day  out.  This  weapon,  deadly  for  the  enemies  of  peace, 
is  based  on  precise  calculations,  and  its  designer — our  Leninist  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee— is  doing  the  job  very  well. 

Never  before  has  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  shown  its 
advantages  so  forcefully  over  the  policy  of  the  imperialist  camp  as 
it  has  since  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  whose  historic  deci¬ 
sions  have  given  expression  to  the  Leninist  line. 

More  than  forty  neutralist  states  have  now  adopted  standpoints  on 
basic  issues  of  international  affairs  that  essentially  coincide  with 
ours,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist  countries;  like  us,  they 
follow  the  line  of  peace  and  peaceful  co-operation. 

Cuba,  which  is  geographically  far  but  in  heart  close  to  the  Soviet 
people,  has  become  one  of  our  best  friends.  At  the  time  when  great 
events  erupted  there,  the  enemies  of  the  Cuban  people,  probably,  felt 
that  the  small  island  of  Cuba  is  dependably  separated  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  socialist  camp,  by  oceans  and  continents.  But  the 
truth  and  the  reciprocal  sense  of  friendship  are  stronger  than  any 
obstacle. 

Through  our  Congress  every  Soviet  citizen,  whether  factory  work¬ 
er  or  farmer,  scientist  or  serviceman,  expresses  admiration  of  the 
brave  people  of  Cuba  and  its,  as  a  rule,  young  but  in  spirit  and  ex¬ 
perience  tempered  leaders. 

Newspaper  and  radio  reports  show  that  the  whole  imperialist  prop¬ 
aganda  chorus  cannot  drown  out  the  ovation  that  thunders  in  the 
Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  at  every  mention  of  the  successes  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

The  truth  about  the  abyss  between  our  policy  and  that  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  NATO  powers  cannot  be  hidden. 

Last  year,  from  the  UN  rostrum,  through  the  head  of  Government 
of  the  USSR,  our  country  called  on  the  governments  and  peoples  to 
break  the  colonial  chains  and  open  the  doors  of  independence  and 
national  freedom  to  the  peoples  that  have  worn  them  for  so  many 
decades.  We  may  be  legitimately  proud  that  the  vast  majority  of 
states  declared  their  solidarity  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Soviet 
proposals,  bringing  closer  the  last  hour  of  colonial  oppression. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  kind  of  mirror,  giving  an  idea  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  forces  on  the  international  scene.  True,  it  often  gives  a  dis¬ 
torted  image.  But  the  sounds  of  the  great  battle  now  under  way 
over  the  main  issue  of  our  time — war  or  peace — tend  to  reach  within 
the  walls  of  UN  headquarters. 

If  the  UN  does  from  time  to  time  adopt  decisions  that  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  peoples,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  truth- 
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£ul  words  of  the  socialist  countries,  though  not  all  of  them  are  as 
yet  represented  in  the  UN,  resound  from  the  United  Nations  rostrum. 

At  the  UN  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government  has,  as  we  know, 
advanced  a  number  of  other  proposals,  including  a  programme  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  was  a  new,  major  step  along 
the  historic  road  that  began  with  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922, 
where,  on  Lenin’s  direct  instructions,  the  Soviet  delegation  ofiered 
universal  disarmament.  Today,  as  in  Lenin’s  time,  our  country 
stands  in  the  van  of  the  peoples  fighting  for  disarmament  and  peace. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Western  powers  and  none  but  the  Western 
powers  that  obstructs  the  saving  of  mankind  from  the  arms  burden. 

Not  only  for  our  friends  but  also  for  many  people  in  the  other 
camp  it  is  a  revelation  that  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  raising  the  very 
problems  that  trouble  people  the  most.  What  is  the  reason,  they  ask, 
that  Soviet  foreign  policy  eBorts  invariably  win  the  liveliest  possible 
response  and  success?  But  there  is  nothing  magical  in  the  reason  for 
this. 

Loyalty  to  peace,  firmness,  readiness  to  go  to  the  end  in  the  right 
cause  and  in  frustrating  the  forces  of  aggression,  flexibility,  and 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  its  partners  in  negotiations  if  they 
really  seek  mutual  understanding — there  you  have  the  secret  of  So¬ 
viet  successes  in  international  aflairs. 

All  the  things  that  agitate  and  fill  our  epoch,  the  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  in  international  politics,  were  reflected  as  in  a 
mirror  at  the  Soviet-American  summit  in  Vienna.  Vienna  has  often 
been  the  place  where  leaders  of  the  mightiest  states  met  one  another 
One  and  a  half  centuries  ago  it  saw  the  notorious  Vienna  Congress 
which  retailored  the  map  of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  to 
the  accompaniment  of  sumptuous  balls  at  the  royal  court. 

But  old  Vienna  has  never  seen  anything  to  match  the  events  of 
this  June.  Two  worlds,  two  concepts  of  international  relations  and 
of  mankind’s  future  came  into  contact  here. 

One  concept  and  policy  was  represented  by  a  man  who  stood  at 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  of  the  biggest  capitalist  power,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  other  line— that  of  social  progress  and  peace — was  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  head  of  government  of  the  socialist  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  refer  to  the  Vienna  meeting  in  terms  that  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  used  one  day  by  historians.  But  it  is  certainly  no  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  events  of  our 
time.  You  had  to  see  what  was  happening  in  Vienna  with  your  own 
eyes  in  order  to  keep  the  memory  of  this  event,  in  which  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  part,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Our  Party  and  all  our  people  should  know  that  at  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  table  in  Vienna  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  socialist 
camp  as  a  whole,  the  interests  of  those  who  want  a  dependable  bar¬ 
rier  to  aggressive  wars  in  Europe,  the  interests  of  international  peace 
were  defended  with  a  revolutionary  fervour,  perseverance,  and  skill 
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worthy  of  the  Party  of  the  immortal  Lenin,  and  worthy  of  our  na¬ 
tion. 

Vienna,  Paris,  Camp  David,  and  everything  else  transpiring  in 
international  affairs  gives  cause  to  declare  that  if  there  had  been  a 
compass  showing  where  peace  comes  from,  and  where  is  the  source 
of  the  danger  of  a  new  war,  the  end  of  the  arrow  attracted  by  the 
pole  of  peace  would  invariably  turn  towards  the  place  where  our 
Congress  is  now  gathered — the  Kremlin. 

It  is  needless  to  specify,  I  think,  in  which  direction,  to  which 
hemisphere,  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  would  point. 

The  world  situation  is  still  tense  and  unstable.  We  are  reminded 
of  this  again  and  again  by  the  events  in  the  Congo  and  Laos,  by 
the  colonial  war  in  Algeria,  the  intervention  against  Cuba,  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Bizerte,  and  by  the  endless  sabre-rattling  of  the  NATO 
powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  great  world  power,  and  also  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  power.  The  destiny  of  our  country  and  people  is  closely  linked 
with  that  of  the  other  European  nations.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the 
European  continent,  are  the  roots  of  German  militarism,  which  was 
responsible  for  both  world  wars. 

This  is  why  strengthening  European  security  has  always  been  in 
the  focus  of  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  is  why  the  Soviet  Government  is  now 
so  forcefully  and  sharply  urging  measures  that  would  through  the 
conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  bridle  the  militarism  that  is 
raising  its  head  in  West  Germany. 

‘German  militarism,  if  it  comes  again,  will  not  necessarily  reappear 
under  the  aegis  of  nazism.’  I  quote  the  words  of  Brigadier-General 
Telford  Taylor,  who  was  associate  trial  counsel  for  the  USA  in  Nu¬ 
remberg.  Taylor  warned:  ‘The  German  militarists  will  tie  themselves 
to  any  man  or  party  that  offers  expectation  of  a  revival  of  Ger¬ 
man  armed  might.  They  will  calculate  deliberately  and  coldly .... 
The  German  militarists  joined  forces  with  Hitler  and  with  him  creat¬ 
ed  the  Third  Reich  ....  With  him  they  plunged  the  world  into  war, 
and  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
They  dealt  a  blow  at  all  mankind,  a  blow  so  savage  and  foul  that 
the  conscience  of  the  world  will  reel  for  years  to  come.’ 

This  was  said  by  a  representative  of  the  US  Government  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  German  militarism  was  on  trial. 

There  are  many  other  admissions  of  German  militarism’s  aggres¬ 
sive  nature  in  statements  made  by  US  spokesmen  when  the  dust 
had  not  yet  settled  over  the  ruins  of  the  Second  World  War.  These 
documents,  which  are  also  of  great  interest  from  the  angle  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  policy,  are  cited  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  History  of 
the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1941-1945. 

What  will  American  statesmen  and  all  those  who  have  showered 
West  Germany  with  dollars  and  pounds  to  help  it  build  its  military 
machine,  say  about  the  current  events  in  that  country?  And  isn’t  it 
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too  soon  for  them  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  good  warnings  of  the 
US  representative  in  Nuremberg? 

At  the  International  Military  Tribunal  in  Nuremberg,  you,  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  jointly  tried  German  militarism  and  the  major 
war  criminals  of  fascist  Germany.  We  sent  them  to  the  gallows  for 
the  grave  crimes  they  had  committed  against  humanity.  Today,  the 
peoples,  including  the  Soviet  people,  are  trying  your  policy,  which 
is  directed  to  reviving  militarism  in  West  Germany. 

The  German  nation  knows  the  cost  of  the  miscalculations  of  the 
Prussian  general  staff  and  the  self-assurance  and  adventurism  of 
Hitler’s  generals.  Every  time  the  Germans  were  generously  prom¬ 
ised  that  history  would  be  corrected,  that  losses  would  be  recouped, 
and  every  time  there  was  severe  retribution.  Germany  paid  with 
millions  of  lives,  tremendous  destruction,  and  loss  of  international 
trust  for  the  foolhardiness  of  Wilhelm  II  and  the  crimes  of  Hitler 
and  the  forces  on  which  they  both  leaned  in  preparing  and  carrying 
out  aggressions. 

Can  it  be  that  someone  in  West  Germany  wants  to  try  and  alter 
the  course  of  history  for  a  third  time?  But  hadn’t  German  militarism 
bloodied  its  nose  when  it  attacked  the  still  weak  young  Soviet  state 
in  the  days  when  our  nation’s  victories  were  won  with  the  swords  of 
the  Red  cavalry  and  the  legendary  horse-driven  machine-gun  carts? 

Many  interesting  things  could  be  recounted  about  those  days  by 
people  of  that  glorious  Soviet  generation — we  recognise  them  in  this 
hall  by  their  silvery  hair — which  shouldered  the  burden  of  those 
grim  years  of  foreign  intervention  and  blockade. 

Perhaps,  the  people  in  Bonn  have  also  forgotten  that  Hitler’s  ag¬ 
gression  brought  down  on  Germany  a  mighty  avalanche  of  Soviet 
troops,  which  entered  the  den  of  the  fascist  beast  and  hoisted  the 
banner  of  victory  over  the  Reichstag? 

What  heights  of  folly  and  adventurism  must  one  reach  to  even 
think  of  another  march  to  the  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  legitimately  present  to  West  Germany  a 
still  far  from  settled  bill  for  the  grief  and  destruction  caused  by  the 
nazi  invaders  in  our  country,  for  our  plundered  national  wealth,  and 
for  the  merciless  exploitation  of  Soviet  people  driven  to  Germany  for 
slave  labour  during  the  war. 

It  is  not  hard  for  Soviet  people  to  revive  their  dislike  of  and  an¬ 
ger  against  West  Germany.  For  this  it  is  enough  to  recall  the  atroc¬ 
ities  of  the  nazi  invaders. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  give  free  rein  to  emotions.  We  do  not 
want  clouds  of  the  past  to  darken  our  relations  with  the  people  of 
Germany,  whether  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe. 

And  let  no  one  confuse  the  magnanimity  of  the  Soviet  people 
with  any  lack  of  determination  to  bridle  and  punish  an  aggressor. 
Our  people  are  magnanimous  to  a  defeated  enemy,  one  whose  sword 
has  been  knocked  out  of  his  hand.  But  our  people  will  become  severe 
and  merciless  if  he  who  has  been  treated  with  magnanimity  again 


prepares  to  violate  the  sacred  frontiers  of  our  Motherland  or  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  our  friends. 

Not  revenge  but  commitment  to  peace  guides  the  Soviet  state  and 
its  foreign  policy.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  this  policy  is  also 
consonant  with  the  interests  of  the  Germans. 

Soviet  policy  in  Europe  is  fully  understood  and  supported  by  the 
peace-loving  state  that  has  arisen  on  German  soil,  a  state  whose  com¬ 
mitment  to  peace  nobody  can  dispute  and  where  millions  of  Germans 
have  become  our  friends.  I  refer  to  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic,  whose  security  and  sovereignty  are  dependably  protected  by 
the  entire  strength  of  the  socialist  camp. 

The  moment  the  question  of  the  FRG  is  raised,  Western  spokes¬ 
men  try  to  reassure  the  Soviet  Union  that  since  the  country  is  car¬ 
rying  out  its  war  preparations  in  the  NATO  framework,  the  West 
German  militarists,  by  virtue  of  this  one  fact,  would  never  raise 
their  sword  against  European  peace.  Need  one  waste  breath  on  say¬ 
ing  that  Soviet  people  cannot  take  these  arguments  seriously?  They 
know  the  habits  of  German  militarism  much  too  well.  And  they  al¬ 
so  know  what  NATO  stands  for.  It  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  mil¬ 
itary  blocs  created  by  the  Western  powers,  which  West  Germany’s 
membership  has  made  still  more  aggressive. 

Amazing  though  it  is,  these  ‘arguments’  to  justify  the  arming  of 
West  Germany  are  being  developed  to  this  day  even  by  those  West 
European  statesmen  who  have  shown  that  they  are  able  to  approach 
certain  problems  soberly.  I  think  I  will  betray  no  big  secret  if  I  say 
that  the  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  MacMillan  said  this  to  us 
only  recently. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  during  the  said  conversation, 
which  passed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  MacMillan  expressed  a  number 
of  ideas  directed  to  finding  a  sensible  solution  of  issues  of  interest 
to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain. 

Western  statesmen  say  sometimes  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
raises  the  question  of  an  early  German  peace  treaty,  it  is  allegedly 
guided  by  a  purely  ‘theoretical  conception’.  This  is  what  we  heard 
recently  from  US  State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 

No,  for  the  Soviet  Union  its  security  and  the  security  of  our  al¬ 
lies  is  not  a  question  of  theory  but  of  what  Western  leaders  describe 
as  ‘vital  interests’  when  they  refer  to  their  own  countries. 

We  were  faced  by  the  German  question  at  the  dawn  of  Soviet 
power,  when  German  imperialism  tried  to  eut  our  country  to  shreds. 

When  Hitler  started  the  Second  World  War  and  sent  his  preda¬ 
tory  regiments  against  the  Soviet  Union — this,  too,  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  German  question. 

So,  though  the  German  question  may  be  simply  a  ‘theoretical  con¬ 
ception’  for  certain  Western  leaders,  for  us  it  amounts  to  millions 
of  lives  laid  down  for  our  country’s  freedom,  for  liberating  Europe 
from  fascist  barbarity,  and  to  our  security  and  the  security  of  our 
allies. 
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Having  won  the  bloodiest  of  all  wars  and  having  compelled  Hitler 
Germany  to  surrender  unconditionally,  the  Soviet  people  and  our 
wartime  Allies  contracted  this  solemn  vow— never  to  allow  German 
militarism  to  rise  again. 

Take  any  agreement,  any  wartime  or  post-war  document  with  the 
signatures  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  alongside  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  you  will  see  that  precisely  these  commit¬ 
ments  constitute  their  main  content.  And  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  Soviet  people,  will  never  renounce  this. 

As  noted  in  the  Central  Committee  report  to  our  Congress,  the 
impression  we  got  from  our  recent  talks  with  US  and  British  states¬ 
men  was  that  the  Western  powers  are  showing  some  understanding 
and  that  they  are  inclined  to  look  for  a  solution  to  the  German  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  the  question  of  West  Berlin  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
basis.  But  there  are  also  things  that  are  not  easy  to  harmonise  with 
any  wish  to  facilitate  agreement.  The  question  of  a  German  peace 
treaty  is  being  served  up  by  the  Western  press  in  an  entirely  un¬ 
realistic  light.  What  is  this— force  of  inertia  or  something  else? 

As  we  know,  the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Government  are  sparing  no  effort  to  find  a  common  language  with 
the  Western  powers  in  the  matter  of  a  German  peace  treaty.  Our 
proposals  concerning  the  treaty  and  the  normalisation  on  its  basis 
of  the  situation  in  West  Berlin  by  turning  it  into  a  demilitarised 
free  city,  are  known  to  everybody. 

Our  country,  comrades,  is  doing  all  it  can  to  improve  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  all  countries,  big  and  small,  near  and  far.  For  under¬ 
standable  reasons,  the  CC  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  have 
always  devoted  special  attention  to  improving  and  developing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  major  Western  powers. 

It  was  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  wanted  to  break  the  wartime 
ties  with  the  Western  powers. 

We  are  for  developing  friendly  relations  with  Britain,  our  Ally 
in  the  war  against  Hitler  Germany. 

We  are  for  developing  friendly  relations  with  France  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  France,  who  stood  beside  the  peoples  of  our  country  during 
the  war. 

But  while  our  country  devotes,  and  has  always  devoted,  serious 
attention  to  improving  and  developing  relations  with  the  major  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers,  it  attaches  special  significance  to  the  state  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  giants— the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

For  if  these  two  powers  were  to  join  efforts  in  safeguarding  peace, 
who  would  dare  or  who  would  be  able  to  breach  the  peace?  No  one. 
There  is  no  such  force  in  the  world.  This  simple  fact  is  clear  to 
everybody,  including  the  United  States. 

If  you  stop  any  American  in  a  New  York  or  Washington  street 
and  ask  him:  ‘What  must  be  done  to  safeguard  world  peace,  and 
who  must  agree  on  this  first  of  all?’— he  would  not  hesitate  to  reply, 
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whoever  he  may  be,  worker,  office  employee  or  employer:  Moscow 
and  Washington  must  agree. 

Why,  indeed,  were  the  Soviet  and  American  soldiers  and  officers 
able  to  shake  one  another’s  hands  when  they  met  on  the  Elbe  in 
1945,  and  why  now,  16  years  after  the  war,  must  they  face  one 
another  along  the  same  river  with  arsenals  stuffed  to  overflowing 
with  highly  destructive  weapons? 

The  Democratic  Party  is  in  power  in  the  United  States  at  present. 
President  Kennedy  belongs  to  this  Party.  Roosevelt,  too,  belonged  to 
it.  And  the  Party  so  closely  associated  with  Roosevelt’s  name  is, 
evidently,  in  a  better  position  to  revive  the  good  traditions  of  that 
great  American  in  the  matter  of  extending  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions.  We  are  certain  the  American  people,  too,  would  be  grateful 
for  such  a  turn  in  US  foreign  policy.  And  it  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction  by  all  nations. 

Sometimes  Western  statesmen  say  they  are  frightened  by  decla¬ 
rations  that  the  future  belongs  to  communism  and  that  the  capi¬ 
talist  social  system  is  doomed.  They  even  say  that  this  is  what  main¬ 
ly  obstructs  better  Soviet-American  relations.  This  sort  of  thing, 
unfortunately,  can  also  be  heard  today  from  people  who  make  US 
foreign  policy. 

The  words  of  the  new  Communist  Party  Programme  will  be  etched 
in  golden  letters  in  the  history  of  our  country,  showing  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  our  social  system  in  all  their  grandeur.  That  is  our  answer 
to  the  above-mentioned  reproof  of  the  leaders  of  the  capitalist  world. 
The  Communists  reply,  and  always  replied,  to  them:  yes,  communism 
is  the  future,  and  the  verdict  on  the  capitalist  social  system  has 
been  pronounced,  but  pronounced  by  history.  Yes,  history,  not  the 
Kremlin,  has  affixed  its  signature  to  this  verdict. 

We  trust  in  the  inexhaustible  potentialities  of  our  socialist  sys¬ 
tem.  We  trust  that  the  dispute  between  socialism  and  capitalism  will 
be  settled  on  the  plane  of  peaceful  competition,  of  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence.  This  line,  the  policy  of  peace  is  expressed  in  the  draft  of  the 
new  CPSU  Programme. 

One  can  only  marvel  at  the  frivolous  statements  that  sometimes 
resound  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  or  the  Thames,  to  the 
effect  that  the  West  has  no  fear  of  even  a  nuclear  war.  How  heroic 
of  them!  Those  who  make  these  statements,  we  are  to  believe,  have 
no  fear  of  the  bottomless  pit  of  a  nuclear-missile  war,  while  the  out¬ 
look  of  concluding  a  German  peace  treaty  makes  their  teeth  chatter. 

Yet,  the  most  striking  thing  of  all  is  that  these  ‘heroes’,  who 
maintain  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  a  nuclear  war,  know  themselves 
that  this  is  shallow  bravado.  We,  too,  know  that  they  are  lying.  And 
they  know  that  we  have  their  number  and  that  we  know  they  are 
lying.  Still,  they  won’t  desist. 

If  the  purpose  of  their  reckless  game  is  to  test  our  nerve,  we  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  realise  at  last  that  blackmail  won’t  work  with  Soviet 
People  and  that  their  nerve  will  not  fail.  They  did  not  flinch  in  face 
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of  mortal  danger  during  the  grim  years  of  the  Great  Patriotic 
War  and  succeeded  in  crushing  the  mightiest  armed  forces  that  an 
aggressor  has  ever  had.  They  turned  on  the  lights  of  the  seven-year 
plan  that  are  visible  from  all  continents.  They  are  people  of  unbend¬ 
ing  will  power  and  courage,  a  match  for  so  immense  a  task  as 
transforming  society  on  communist  lines. 

Military  men  in  the  West,  especially  those  of  high  rank,  contin¬ 
ue  to  speculate  whether  an  absolute  weapon  can  be  developed  for 
which  there  will  be  no  defence.  This  is  the  age-old  dispute  between 
spear  and  shield,  between  shell  and  armour,  and  belongs  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  military  specialists.  But  in  the  sphere  of  social  relations  and 
politics  such  a  weapon  has  long  since  been  developed. 

Our  absolute  weapon  in  politics  is  not  an  intercontinental  missile 
or  a  nuclear  bomb,  though  they  must  have  our  respect  so  long  as 
general  and  complete  disarmament  is  not  implemented,  because  they 
serve  peace  so  well.  Our  absolute  weapon  is  the  all-conquering  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  teaching.  It  was  with  this  weapon  that  the  older  gener¬ 
ation  of  Communists  in  our  country  stormed  the  Winter  Palace  in 
1917.  And  with  the  same  weapon  our  people  will  storm  new  heights 
as  they  build  communism  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Party 
of  Lenin. 

We,  Soviet  people,  denounce  capitalism  and  the  ideology  of  capi¬ 
talist  society.  At  all  international  conferences  we  have  a  good  stock 
of  strong  words  to  show  the  faults  of  capitalism  with  its  exploitation 
of  man  by  man.  But  when  we  confront  Western  spokesmen  at  the 
negotiating  table,  we  always  separate  questions  of  the  ideological 
struggle  from  inter-state  relations.  This  is  why  our  Party,  the  CC 
CPSU,  and  the  Soviet  Government  reject  all  attempts  at  basing  re¬ 
lations  between  states  on  what  divides  them  rather  than  on  what 
brings  them  together. 

Only  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own 
social  system,  would  build  their  policy  on  the  idea  that  disputes  and 
ideological  differences  are  inevitably  settled  by  force  of  arms  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  idea  that  military  collisions  are  inevitable. 
Things  must  be  in  a  sad  state  for  capitalism  if  some  of  its  leaders, 
who — evidently  for  lack  of  better  ones — are  even  described  as  mak¬ 
ers  of  modern  bourgeois  ideology,  go  to  the  length  of  preaching 
nuclear-missile  war  and  urge  the  capitalist  system  to  seek  deliverance 
in  the  extermination  of  tens  upon  tens  of  millions  of  people. 

These  days  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  is  riveted  to  our  Con¬ 
gress.  Take  any  newspaper  appearing  abroad,  switch  on  your  radio 
to  any  wavelength,  you  will  see  that  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
has  entered  the  life  and  thoughts  of  all  people  on  earth.  No  curtain 
put  up  by  the  most  artful  propaganda  makers  of  the  capitalist  world 
can  block  the  mighty  impulses  flowing  from  the  heart  of  our  country 
to  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  cherish  peace. 

But  there  are  politicians  and  periodicals  in  the  West  that  refuse 
to  see  the  gigantic  scale  of  our  peaceful  plans,  and  deliberately  sin- 
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gle  out  in  our  Congress  documents  that  which  speaks  of  the  strength 
of  our  armed  forces.  It  is  not  without  malice  that  they  have  fo¬ 
cussed  attention,  among  other  things,  on  some  of  the  passages  in  the 
speech  of  Comrade  R.  Y.  Malinovsky  at  this  Congress. 

But  what,  in  fact,  does  the  speech  reveal?  It  reveals  that  our 
glorious  army  has  powerful  weapons  that  are  doing  good  service  in 
the  interests  of  the  security  of  the  Soviet  people  and  of  our  friends. 
Hence  the  important  conclusion  that  imposes  itself  on  the  statesmen 
of  the  big  Western  powers:  abandon  the  idea  of  settling  disputes  by 
force  of  arms,  stop  threatening,  and  negotiate  all  outstanding  issues. 

We  say  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  nuclear  arms 
race  and  are  now  themselves  frightened  of  the  latest  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  technology:  let  us  destroy  the  military  machines  of  states,  let  us 
carry  out  general  and  complete  disarmament,  let  us  write  finis  to 
the  past  war;  then  your  nerves  will  have  peace  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  danger  of  another  war  will  be  eliminated. 

Comrades,  our  foreign  policy  is  and  has  always  been  a  policy  of 
peace  and  peaceful  coexistence.  It  has  overcome  the  consequences  of 
the  personality  cult  and,  reposing  on  the  will  and  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  people,  is  realistic  in  all  matters.  It  is  distinguished  by  bold, 
truly  revolutionary  search  of  the  new  in  combination  with  Lenin’s 
sense  of  principle. 

Inside  the  country  our  Party  is  boldly  uncovering  only  recently 
untapped  gigantic  potentialities,  and  putting  them  to  use  in  commu¬ 
nist  construction.  This  is  also  true  of  our  foreign  policy.  Outside  the 
borders  of  our  country,  a  real  though  invisible  virgin  land  has  been 
ploughed  up,  whose  harvest  is  benefitting  not  only  us,  but  also  every¬ 
body  who  really  wants  peace  to  be  lasting  and  inviolable.  The  gener¬ 
ator  of  the  energy  and  the  ideas  enriching  and  propelling  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party,  which  exercises  direct 
guidance  of  all  the  external  activity  of  the  Soviet  state. 

At  this  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  we  will  adopt  a  programme  of 
communism  and  peace.  And  our  Party,  our  entire  nation  will  spare 
no  strength  to  bring  closer  the  day  of  its  fulfilment. 


STATEMENT  AT  THE  EIGHTEEN-NATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  DISARMAMENT 


15  March  1962 

Mr  Chairman,  esteemed  colleagues, 

A  little  more  than  two  years  has  passed  since  the  day  when,  from 
the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Government  appealed 
to  the  whole  world  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.  In  this 
historically  brief  period  of  time,  the  idea  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  has  not  only  gripped  the  imagination  of  people,  but 
has  also  definitely  rallied  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  to  its  ban¬ 
ner.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  today  the  largest  army  in  the 
world  is  the  army  of  the  advocates  of  general  and  complete  disar¬ 
mament,  and  that  its  ranks  are  growing  every  year,  every  month. 

Does  it  not  speak  for  the  vitality  of  this  idea  that  following  its 
unanimous  approval  by  the  fourteenth  UN  General  Assembly,  the 
sixteenth  General  Assembly  held  last  autumn  instructed  the  Eigh¬ 
teen-Nation  Committee,  specially  set  up  for  this  purpose,  to  work 
out  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament? 

Long  before  the  Chairman’s  gavel  opened  the  meetings  of  our 
Committee,  the  Soviet  Government  began  working  to  ensure  the 
fruitful  nature  of  the  disarmament  negotiations.  It  was  precisely 
concern  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations  that  inspired 
the  message  of  the  head  of  the  USSR  Government  to  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  be¬ 
gin  at  the  highest  level,  with  the  participation  of  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  chiefs  of  state.  This  Soviet  initiative  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  that  are  about  to  begin. 

Today  everyone  recognises  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  heads 
of  government  and  chiefs  of  state  for  the  success  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  and  the  need  for  the  direct  participation  of  statesmen  of  the 
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highest  rank  in  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  No  less  important  is  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  are  now  at  the  centre  of  world  opinion. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  holding  forth  on  international  control  might 
well  be  pleased:  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  will 
indeed  proceed  under  broad  and  rigorous  ‘international  control’— 
under  the  control  of  the  peoples. 

The  hopes  of  people  are  centred  on  preventing  the  outbreak  of  a 
new  world  war  whose  flames  would  devour  whole  countries.  And 
these  hopes  are  justifiably  linked  with  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  common  concern  of  all  peoples  and  of  all  states, 
big  and  small.  For  this  reason  the  Soviet  Government  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  this  time,  unlike  the  past,  states  other  than  those 
belonging  to  opposite  military  alignments  are  also  participating  in 
the  disarmament  negotiations. 

The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  may  be  described  as  a  cross-section 
of  the  present-day  world.  All  three  main  groups  of  states  are  repre¬ 
sented  here:  the  socialist  countries,  states  belonging  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  blocs  of  the  Western  powers,  and  the  neutralist  countries.  The 
Committee  also  incorporates  the  interests  of  the  various  geographical 
regions  of  the  world. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  negotiating  body  for  disarmament 
so  well  fitted  for  solving  the  problem  confronting  it.  The  Committee 
is  broad  enough  to  be  representative  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  narrow  enough  to  act  efficiently  and  not  get 
bogged  down  in  endless  discussions  that  would  obliterate  the  vital 
business  of  disarmament. 

The  Committee  is  starting  its  work  in  a  situation  highlighted  by  a 
few  favourable  circumstances,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  But, 
of  course,  they  must  not  obscure  with  joyous  promise  the  sinister 
omens  hovering  on  the  horizon.  No  one  must  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
rather  painful  blow  was  dealt  to  the  negotiations  in  the  Committee 
even  before  they  began.  Surely,  everybody  realises  that  I  refer  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  beginning  in  the  second  half  of 
April.  And  no  matter  what  arguments  it  may  put  forward  to  justi¬ 
fy  this,  the  United  States  Government  will  not  divest  itself  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  consequences  of  that  decision. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  declared,  if  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  add  another  series  to  the  nuclear  tests  already 
made  by  them  to  improve  their  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  also  have  to  carry  out  such  tests  of  new  types  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  as  may  be  required  in  the  circumstances  to  strengthen  its  own 
security  and  to  safeguard  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  still  convinced  that  all  requisite  condi¬ 
tions  exist  for  putting  an  end  to  nuclear  weapons  tests  once  and  for 
811  if  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  display  a 
sincere  desire  and  if  they  do  not  steer  a  course  towards  intensifying 


the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  will  accept  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  tests  within  the  framework  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  or  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  agreement,  as  was  pro-? 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  28  November  1961. 

It  is  the  duty  of  governments  that  heed  the  voice  of  the  peoples 
and  want  to  meet  their  aspirations  not  to  allow  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  to  share  the  inglorious  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

What  must  the  Committee’s  work  end  in,  so  that  the  participating 
governments  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  they  have  really 
coped  with  the  task  assigned  to  them?  Anyone  who  does  not  wish  to 
prevaricate  will  give  only  one  reply  to  this  question — its  work  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma-’ 
ment. 

Guided  by  the  desire  to  make  the  negotiations  practical  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  from  the  very  outset,  the  Soviet  Government  has  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  Committee’s  consideration  a  draft  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  control. 

Unlike  previous  drafts  considered  in  the  past  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations,  this  document  is  a  real  draft  treaty  in  which  a 
programme  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  set  forth  ar¬ 
ticle  by  article,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  the  precise  language  of 
binding  provisions.  This  document  encompasses  the  whole  process 
of  disarmament  from  beginning  to  end. 

Our  draft  treaty  is  based  on  the  principles  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  agreed  upon  by  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at 
its  sixteenth  session.  At  the  same  time,  it  takes  into  account  many 
observations  and  wishes  expressed  in  the  past  by  other  countries  in 
relation  to  the  general  and  complete  disarmament  programme  put 
forward  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  draft  treaty  prepared  by  the  Soviet  Government  sets  forth 
measures  which,  if  fulfilled,  will  make  it  possible  within  a  relatively 
short  time  to  dismantle  the  entire  military  machinery  of 
states,  from  missiles  to  rifles,  from  armies  and  divisions  to  gener¬ 
al  staffs.  It  provides  for  three  clearly  demarcated  stages,  each  of 
which  covers  the  specific  obligations  of  states  regarding  disarma¬ 
ment  and  control.  The  purpose  of  these  stages  is  to  ensure  contin¬ 
uous  and  uninterrupted  implementation  of  the  whole  disarmament 
programme,  and  to  create  conditions  for  the  conversion  of  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  states  to  a  peaceful  footing. 

Each  party  to  the  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
when  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  must  know  everything  it 
will  have  to  do  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  disar¬ 
mament  process.  The  stages  are,  so  to  speak,  steps  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  and  we  want  a  sound  staircase,  so  that  we 
can  set  our  feet  firmly  on  each  step,  knowing  that  it  will  not  col¬ 
lapse  and  that  the  world  will  not  again  be  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
an  arms  race. 
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In  this  respect  the  Soviet  draft  diSers  favourably  from  other  pro¬ 
posals  which,  though  generally  expressing  agreement  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  phased  general  and  complete  disarmament,  in  effect  reduce 
the  actual  disarmament  plans  to  an  enumeration  of  a  few,  mainly 
very  indefinite,  measures  of  the  first  stage.  As  for  the  measures  of 
the  remaining  stages,  they  are  at  best  a  vague  outline  which  no  one, 
including  its  authors,  can  properly  decipher. 

Implementation  of  the  measures  of  the  first  stage,  as  set  out  in 
the  relevant  articles  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty,  would  eliminate  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Just  imagine  that  instead  of  only  beginning  the  work  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teen-Nation  Committee,  we  would  already  be  about  to  put  into 
force  a  disarmament  treaty.  Then,  within  less  than  two  years  all 
means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  would  vanish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  meaning  that  the  weapons  themselves  are  immobilised. 
There  would  be  no  combat  missiles  or  pilotless  aircraft;  their  launch¬ 
ing  pads,  silos  and  platforms  would  be  demolished.  Even  if  rock¬ 
ets  did  fly,  they  would  merely  be  the  harbingers  of  science,  prob¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  the  Universe.  Military  aircraft  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  would  not  take  off  for  they  would 
have  been  destroyed.  It  would  also  be  peaceful  on  the  high  seas: 
warships  and  submarines  that  could  serve  as  nuclear  weapons  car¬ 
riers  would  have  been  scrapped.  Foreign  military  bases  scattered  over 
dozens  of  countries  would  be  dots  on  the  maps  charted  by  general 
staffs  before  the  conclusion  of  the  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  treaty,  while  the  bases  themselves  would  no  longer  exist. 
Troops  would  be  stationed  only  inside  their  own  country,  not  in  for¬ 
eign  territories,  as  they  are  today  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  In  addition,  troop  strength  would  be  considerably  reduced;  in 
particular,  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  would  have  no  more  than  1.7  million  men. 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  picture,  which  is  not  taken  from 
any  book  of  science  fiction  and  corresponds  to  the  specific  and  strict 
provisions  of  the  draft  general  and  complete  disarmament  treaty  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  greatly  diSers  from  what  everyone 
sees  today. 

Implementation  of  the  measures  of  the  second  stage  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  as  set  forth  in  the  draft  treaty,  would  ensure  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  stockpiles  of  these  weapons  and  the  cessation  of 
their  production.  The  threat  of  a  thermonuclear  war  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  A  further  considerable  reduction  of  the  armed  forces 
of  states  would  diminish  the  likelihood  of  armed  conflicts  gener¬ 
ally.  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  should 
be  reduced  at  this  stage  to  one  million  men.  This  figure  has  been 
named  by  the  United  States  itself,  and  for  this  reason  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement. 
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When  all  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  states  will  have  been 
eliminated  and  all  military  establishments  abolished  in  the  third 
stage,  as  provided  for  in  Articles  31-38  of  the  draft  treaty,  war  will 
be  practically  banished  from  the  life  of  human  society. 

The  word  ‘stage’  may  sound  dull,  but  just  think  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  and  really  world-transforming  content  it  has  in  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  three  stages  are 
historic  landmarks  in  mankind’s  steep  ascent  to  universal  peace, 
well-being,  and  progress. 

On  fine  days,  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  can  be  seen 
from  Geneva.  For  a  long  time  people  thought  it  would  remain  un¬ 
conquered.  Yet  the  attack  on  that  summit  continued,  and  it  was  con¬ 
quered.  If  disarmament  is  tackled  properly,  then  that  summit,  too, 
on  which  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  have  been  centred  for  ages, 
can  be  conquered  in  four  years. 

In  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  disarmament  measures  are  so  arranged 
in  stages  that,  both  during  the  process  of  general  and  complete  disar¬ 
mament  and  after  its  completion,  states  will  retain  equality  with  re¬ 
gard  to  protection  of  their  security,  and  no  one  will  have  any  advan¬ 
tages.  If  the  other  proposals  the  Committee  has  seen  are  examined 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  they  suffer  from  a  one-sid¬ 
ed  approach.  How,  for  example,  can  the  destruction  of  means  of  de¬ 
livery  of  nuclear  weapons  be  divorced  from  the  dismantling  of  mil¬ 
itary  bases  on  foreign  territory  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from  such 
territory?  Or  does  anyone  think  that  the  method  of  having  the  other 
side  destroy  its  missiles,  while  they  retain  their  military  bases  on 
its  frontiers — that  this  is  disarmament?  No,  attempts  to  encroach  on 
the  interests  of  the  other  side  and  to  obtain  a  one-sided  military  ad¬ 
vantage  at  its  expense  are  unsound  and  cannot  yield  any  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  reasonable  negotiations,  hon¬ 
est  disarmament  and— if  I  may  say  so — honest  co-operation  in  re¬ 
solving  disarmament  problems. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  the  due  guarantees  that  agreed  disarma¬ 
ment  obligations  will  be  strictly  carried  out  and  that  no  loop-holes 
are  left  for  clandestine  production  of  aggressive  armaments  once  the 
process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  has  begun.  Our  coun¬ 
try  does  not  intend  to  take  anyone  at  his  word,  and  least  of  all  states 
that  have  established  closed  military  alignments,  are  building  up  ar¬ 
maments,  and  have  placed  military  bases  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  do  we  expect  others  to  take  us  at  our  word. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  firm  advocate  of  strict  control  over  disar¬ 
mament. 

A  study  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  makes  it  quite  clear  that,  under 
the  Soviet  proposals,  disarmament  measures  are  coupled  at  each 
stage  with  reliable  international  control  over  their  implementation. 
As  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  explained,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  accept  any  proposals  on  control  over  disar¬ 
mament  put  forward  by  the  Western  powers  if  they  accept  the 
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Soviet  proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  is  the 
principle  underlying  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  control  in 
the  draft  treaty  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Long  before  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  began  its  work,  the 
Western  press  began  predicting  that  it  was  bound  to  trip  up  on  the 
problem  of  control.  Of  course,  if  instead  of  building  bridges  to  agree¬ 
ment,  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  deepen  the  gulf  that  now 
divides  the  positions  of  the  sides,  then  the  Committee  will  certainly 
begin  to  falter  from  the  very  outset.  But  if  all  participants  in  the 
Committee  approach  the  problem  of  control  over  disarmament  from 
unbiassed  positions,  adopt  a  straightforward  attitude,  and  do  not  try 
to  substitute  control  over  armaments  for  control  over  disarmament, 
then  the  problem  of  control  is  bound  to  be  solved. 

Certainly,  the  best  means  of  guaranteeing  peace  and  the  security 
of  states  is  disarmament  itself.  If  there  are  no  armies  and  no  ar¬ 
maments,  no  one,  in  fact,  will  be  able  to  precipitate  a  war,  to  use 
force  in  international  relations,  or  to  threaten  the  use  of  force. 

During  previous  negotiations  certain  states  expressed  the  view 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  additional  measures  to  safeguard 
security  while  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  being  imple¬ 
mented.  This  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  our  own  approach.  Our 
draft  treaty  provides  for  specific  measures,  including  the  setting-up 
of  international  armed  forces,  to  safeguard  peace  and  the  security 
of  states  both  during  the  implementation  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  after  its  completion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  states 
can  and  should  come  under  the  United  Nations. 

While  the  Soviet  Government  regards  the  preparation  of  an  ag¬ 
reement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  as  the  Committee’s 
main  task,  it  would  nevertheless  consider  it  useful  if  a  number  of 
measures  facilitating  a  relaxation  of  international  tension,  building 
confidence  among  states,  and  creating  more  favourable  conditions 
for  disarmament  were  taken  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  proposals  on  this  score  are  contained  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Soviet  Government  submitted  to  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  26  September  1961.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  ideas 
contained  in  these  proposals  are  winning  increasing  support.  Suffice 
it  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  proposal  previously  made  by  Po¬ 
land  and  supported  by  Czechoslovakia  for  the  establishment  of  an 
atom-free  zone  in  Europe.  Three  of  the  four  states  that  may  form 
part  of  such  a  zone,  namely,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic,  are  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If 
we  further  recall  thp  proposal  for  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggression 
pact  between  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  and  NATO,  it  will 
be  abundantly  clear  how  much  agreement  on  this  score  may  improve 
the  international  situation  and  facilitate  progress  towards  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 
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Discussion  of  individual  measures  to  ease  international  tension 
should  not,  of  course,  divert  the  Committee  of  Eighteen  from  its 
main  concern.  In  order  to  prevent  this  from  happening,  discussion  of 
such  measures  should  proceed  parallel  with  work  on  the  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
Committee’s  principal  task. 

Anxious  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  to  give  the 
governments  represented  on  it  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  fuller  and 
better  understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  position,  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  submitting,  in  addition  to  the  draft  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  control,  a  mem¬ 
orandum  explaining  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

Each  year  and  each  month  lost  for  disarmament  does  not  merely 
mean  marking  time  in  the  talks;  it  also  means  a  headlong  slide  to¬ 
wards  the  red  line  that  separates  the  world  from  a  nuclear-missile 
war.  Indeed,  while  the  talks  on  disarmament  are  proceeding,  the 
arms  race  is  going  on  as  before  and,  moreover,  at  an  ever  increasing 
gigantic  rate,  with  weapons  of  annihilation  becoming  more  and  more 
lethal  and  destructive.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  visualise  the 
mountain  of  armaments  accumulated  year  after  year  by  the  states, 
it  would  resemble  an  inverted  pyramid,  with  each  new  layer  more 
massive  than  the  previous  one  and  containing  an  even  greater  stock 
of  means  of  destruction. 

It  would  be  a  crime  against  humanity  and  against  the  conscience 
of  the  peoples,  if  the  governments  were  to  follow  those  groups  which, 
though  numerically  small,  strongly  influence  the  policies  of  certain 
countries,  and  for  which  the  arms  race  is  no  more  than  a  profitable 
business.  But  how  squalid  are  these  narrow  interests  compared  to 
the  consequences  of  continuing  the  arms  race. 

The  production  of  armaments  has  now  become  a  sort  of  contin¬ 
uously  accelerating  cycle  that  greedily  absorbs  ever  bigger  sectors 
of  industry,  agriculture,  science,  and  technology.  For  those  who  make 
armaments  military  aircraft,  missiles,  bombs,  tanks,  submarines, 
and  other  means  of  exterminating  human  beings  possess  the  highly 
attractive  quality  of  being  a  source  of  profit.  They  cannot  be  sold 
to  the  population,  because  no  one  has  any  need  for  them;  yet  they 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  and,  furthermore,  be¬ 
come  obsolete  the  moment  they  see  the  light  of  day. 

Today  a  powerful  bomber  of  a  certain  type  is  built,  and  tomorrow 
a  different  bomber  with  a  greater  range,  greater  carrying  capacity, 
and  higher  speed  is  put  on  the  production  line.  Where  is  this  all  to 
end?  Does  mankind  have  to  regard  the  arms  race  as  a  robot  before 
which  it  must  fall  on  its  knees?  No,  say  those  who  cherish  peace, 
who  hold  dear  the  future  of  mankind.  There  is  a  sure  and  realistic 
way  of  avoiding  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  arms  race,  that 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

In  wartime,  lists  were  published  of  combat  casualties.  Yet  no  one 
publishes  lists  of  ‘cold  war’  casualties,  of  victims  of  the  arms  race. 
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Yet  they  are  countless.  What  electric  computer  can  calculate  how 
many  people  could  have  been  saved  from  hunger  and  disease  if  on¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  funds  spent  on  armaments  had  been  diverted  to  im¬ 
prove  living  in  those  countries  which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
lag  many  decades,  even  centuries,  behind  present-day  technology, 
education,  and  medicine? 

In  considering  the  problem  of  disarmament  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  will  release  vast  material  resources,  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  whicji  could  be  earmarked,  as  the  Soviet  Government  pro¬ 
poses,  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  for  eliminating  the  backwardness  caused  by  their  colonial  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Such  assistance  would  mean  that  the  lofty  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  the  governments  of  our  states 
affixed  their  signatures  in  1945,  will  not  be  hollow  phrases,  and  will 
be  embodied  in  a  great  and  just  cause. 

General  and  complete  disarmament,  advocated  by  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  consolidate  the  foundations  of  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  states  and  will  make  it  indestructible.  The  sooner  the  states 
take  this  path,  the  sooner  will  come  the  day  when  no  room  will  be 
left  for  war. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  after  impartially  and  carefully  studying  the  draft 
treaty  submitted  today  by  the  Soviet  Government,  will  recognise  the 
need  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  Committee’s  work.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  it  has  already  stated,  is  ready  to  do  its  utmost  to  en¬ 
sure  the  success  of  the  negotiations  and  to  justify  the  expectations 
of  the  peoples  that  hinge  on  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee. 


SPEECH  AT  SIGNING  IN  MOSCOW 
OF  THE  TREATY  BANNING  NUCLEAR 
WEAPON  TESTS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE, 
IN  OUTER  SPACE  AND  UNDER  WATER 


5  August  1963 

Comrades, 

Gentlemen, 

In  signing,  on  the  authorisation  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Under  Water,  permit  me  to  express  satisfaction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty. 

For  many  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  calling  for  an  end  to 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  Now  the  question  has  been  resolved  and  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  are  banned  in  three  media — the  atmosphere,  outer 
space  and  under  water.  The  Soviet  Government  regards  this  as  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  peace-loving  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  all  states  that  are  in  favour  of  eliminating  the  threat  of  a 
new  war,  of  preserving  and  strengthening  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  can 
open  an  avenue  leading  to  the  solution  of  other  and  still  more  im¬ 
portant  international  problems,  including  the  disarmament  problem. 
The  Soviet  Government  will,  for  its  part,  go  on  doing  all  it  can  to 
bring  about  the  earliest  possible  solution  of  pressing  international 
problems,  including  those  relating  to  European  security. 

Allow  me  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  congratu¬ 
late  Mr  Dean  Rusk,  the  US  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Home,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  who  have  signed  the  Treaty  banning  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  testing  on  behalf  of  their  governments.  Allow  me  also 
to  congratulate  Mr  U  Thant,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  eSorts  for  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions  are 
well  known. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMRLY 


19  September  1963 

The  Soviet  Government  addresses  this  appeal  to  all  governments: 
let  us  develop  the  relations  between  states  so  that  international  dis¬ 
putes  shall  be  settled  at  the  conference  table  and  not  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  no  state  shall  be  able  to  use  force  against  another 
whose  internal  order  it  does  not  like.  Let  us  agree  on  closer  co-oper¬ 
ation,  including  an  expansion  of  economic  and  trade  relations, 
which  constitute  the  firmest  foundation  for  the  development  of  po¬ 
litical  relations  between  states,  and  on  widening  cultural  exchanges. 

Today  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  imagine  international  life  with¬ 
out  that  clear  and  specific  objective  which  was  stated  from  this 
rostrum  on  18  September  1959.  On  that  day  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Government  put  forward  a  programme  for  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  under  strict  international  control.  If  the  Western  states 
had  supported  that  appeal  by  deeds,  there  might  have  been  nothing 
left  to  do  today  except  to  take  some  final  steps  towards  the  final 
elimination  from  the  world  of  the  last  vestiges  of  state  military  ma¬ 
chines.  If  there  has  been  no  agreement  on  disarmament  up  to  now, 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  side  proposed  a  draft  treaty  which  would  have  ensured  that 
this  problem  should  be  solved  in  the  interests  of  all  states.  In  order 
to  bring  the  positions  closer,  the  Soviet  Union  took  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  steps  to  meet  the  Western  powers:  it  agreed  to  the  retention 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  a  limited  number  of 
missiles  until  the  end  of  the  second  stage;  it  accepted  the  United 
States  proposal  for  a  percentage  cut  in  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces;  and  it  agreed  to  postpone  the  time  limit  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

It  appears,  however,  that  to  solve  the  problem  of  disarmament  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  is  not  enough  to  make  sound  proposals  and  take  reason- 
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able  steps  to  bring  positions  closer.  Such  proposals  already  exist 
and  such  steps  have  been  taken.  But  look  at  the  results  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  work.  At  first  there  was  no  shortage  of  assurances 
about  the  devotion  of  the  governments  represented  on  the  Committee 
to  the  idea  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  A  great  many 
compliments  were  lavished  on  the  programme  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  submitted  for  the  Committee’s  consideration.  But 
hardly  had  the  process  of  agreement  on  the  specific  obligations  of 
the  parties  begun,  when  those  Western  states  upon  whom  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  disarmament  largely  depends  began  to  talk  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  language. 

Instead  of  a  businesslike  discussion  around  the  conference  table, 
there  began  to  gush  forth  a  fountain  of  speeches,  which,  if  they  con¬ 
ceal  anything,  conceal  only  the  unwillingness  of  the  Western  powers 
to  proceed  to  any  genuine  disarmament.  This  is  how  it  has  come 
about  that  there  are,  figuratively  speaking,  two  fountains  flowing 
in  Geneva:  the  real  one  in  the  lake,  and  the  fountain  of  speeches  in 
the  conference  room  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  probably  is,  among  other  things,  that  the  Swiss, 
who  are  thrifty  people,  do  not  switch  on  the  Lake  Geneva  fountain 
needlessly.  But  the  stream  of  speeches  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  flows  almost  without  ceasing. 

This  is,  of  course,  ironical,  bitterly  ironical.  But  the  real  point  is 
something  that  preoccupies  humanity  more  than  anything  else,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  so:  can  the  arms  race  be  stopped  and  turned  back, 
or  will  it  continue  to  pave  the  way  to  disaster? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  spared  and  will  not  spare  any  effort  to 
open  people’s  eyes  to  the  danger  of  continuing  the  arms  race,  and 
to  show  the  great  advantages  of  a  disarmed  world. 

Guided  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  the  success  resulting  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water,  and  to  produce  a  breakthrough  in  the 
disarmament  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Government  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposal:  to  convene  in  the  first  quarter  or  first  half  of  1964 
a  conference  of  states  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  with  the  participation  of  political  leaders  at  the 
highest  level.  In  the  Soviet  Government’s  view  this  conference  should 
discuss  both  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  separate  meas¬ 
ures  for  a  further  reduction  of  international  tension. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  the  arms  race  is  spiralling, 
then  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  efforts  to  check  it  should  spiral 
even  more:  that  they  should  outrun  the  arms  race,  obstruct  it,  under¬ 
mine  it,  and  eventually  reduce  it  to  nothing.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  Government’s  proposal  to  convene  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  at  the  summit. 

Such  a  conference  could  be  convened  at  any  place  convenient  to 
its  participants.  The  Soviet  Government  for  its  part  would  be  pre- 
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pared,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  a  conference,  to  receive  the 
heads  of  government  or  state  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  the 
Committee,  should  they  so  desire,  in  Moscow,  the  capital  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  submitting  one  further  proposal  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  success  of  the  disarmament  negotiations. 

As  all  representatives  present  here  will  undoubtedly  recall,  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Soviet  Government  agreed 
to  exclude  from  the  elimination  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  during 
the  first  stage  a  strictly  limited  and  agreed  number  of  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  in  the  possession  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  only  and 
situated  on  their  own  territories.  It  was  intended  at  that  time  to 
preserve  these  vehicles  until  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  disar¬ 
mament,  when  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  eliminated. 

What  were  the  motives  for  this  step  by  the  Soviet  Union?  It  was 
prompted  by  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Western  powers,  primarily  the  United  States,  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  Suppose,  they  said,  during  the  process  of  disarmament  and 
before  all  weapons  were  eliminated,  someone  suddenly  goes  and 
starts  an  aggression;  might  it  not  be  better  to  keep  in  store  a  certain 
number  of  nuclear  missiles  for  this  eventuality?  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  this  apprehension  to  be  on  the  whole  artificial.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  because  it  wished  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  a  disar¬ 
mament  treaty,  it  submitted  to  the  Assembly’s  last  session  a  propo¬ 
sal  which,  one  would  think,  should  have  reassured  the  Western 
powers. 

In  reply  we  heard:  ‘Yes,  the  nuclear  umbrella  is  a  good  thing,  but 
to  keep  it  only  during  the  first  two  stages  of  disarmament  is  not 
quite  enough.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  carry  out  the  final  stage  of 
disarmament  under  its  protection?’  If  this  were  the  only  point  at  is¬ 
sue,  and  if  retention  by  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  of  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  nuclear  missiles  offered  better  prospects  for  successful 
negotiations,  then  the  Soviet  Union  would  naturally  be  prepared  to 
go  even  further  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Western  powers,  in  the 
hope  that  this  would  provide  a  way  out  of  the  present  deadlock. 

The  Soviet  Government  states  its  readiness  to  agree  that  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  intercontinental,  anti-missile,  and  anti-aircraft  missiles 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States 
on  their  own  territories  not  only  until  the  end  of  the  second,  but 
also  until  the  end  of  the  third  stage:  that  is,  until  the  completion 
of  the  whole  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  propose  that,  in  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons  during 
the  second  stage,  an  exception  should  be  made  for  nuclear  warheads 
in  missiles  left  for  the  end  of  the  third  stage.  At  the  end  of  that 
stage,  the  missiles  retained  on  both  sides,  together  with  their  nuclear 
warheads,  should  be  eliminated.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  second 
stage,  control  should  be  established  over  the  remaining  missiles,  and 
also  over  their  nuclear  warheads. 
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If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  retained  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  missiles,  the  problem  of  confidence  during  the  disarmament 
process  would  be  solved  even  if  Western  sceptics  who  are  extreme¬ 
ly  resourceful  in  erecting  barriers  to  the  disarmament  process  adopt¬ 
ed  the  most  suspicious  possible  attitude.  We  hope  that  our  partners 
in  the  negotiations  will  examine  the  Soviet  Government’s  new  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  spirit  of  desire  to  reach  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Government  refuses  to  admit  that  mankind  cannot 
solve  the  disarmament  problem,  and  rejects  the  belief,  often  expound¬ 
ed  by  the  opponents  of  disarmament,  that  human  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  it  an  urge  to  kill,  burn,  and  fight.  Unfortunately,  echoes  of 
such  views  are  very  often  heard  from  Western  statesmen,  even  at 
the  disarmament  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

If  we  imagine  a  sort  of  geological  cross-section  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  our  mind’s  eye  will  behold  layer  upon  layer  of  armaments, 
and  of  graveyards  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  they  have 
slain.  Generation  after  generation  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  his¬ 
tory,  taking  its  weapons  with  it  into  oblivion;  but  each  time  those 
weapons  have  been  replaced  by  others  even  more  powerful  and  de¬ 
structive.  Nevertheless,  the  socialist  states  reject  the  fatalistic  concept 
that  wars  are  all  but  natural  calamities. 

For  states  to  disarm,  naturally  great  efforts  are  required;  but 
the  most  important  need  is  the  desire  of  governments  and  states¬ 
men  to  achieve  this  goal.  If  it  is  true  that  man’s  mind  and  hands 
have  created  weapons,  then  it  is  doubly  true  that  they  can  also 
destroy  them. 

It  seems  that,  however  carefully  the  military  chapters  of  state 
budgets  are  calculated,  it  is  still  impossible  to  get  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enormous  resources  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  arms 
race.  Just  as  nuclear  fission  releases  gigantic  forces,  so  would 
disarmament  release  colossal  human  energies  and  wealth  to  be 
directed  towards  the  development  of  the  economy  and  of  science, 
culture,  education,  and  health  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  submitted  a  proposal  concerning  an  economic  programme  for 
disarmament,  and  submitted  a  draft  declaration  on  the  conversion 
to  peaceful  needs  of  the  resources  released  by  disarmament.  The 
response  made  to  this  proposal  strengthens  our  conviction  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  an  active 
part  in  preparing  this  programme. 

We  freely  admit  that  disarmament,  and  especially  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  would  be  beneficial  to  our  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  socialist  countries.  We  believe,  indeed  we  are  sure, 
that  disarmament  would  also  render  an  inestimable  service  to  the 
countries  which  have  just  embarked  on  the  road  of  independent 
development  and  are  engaged  in  building  up  their  national  econo¬ 
my.  It  would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  states  now  accelerating 
the  arms  race  than  to  the  socialist  states. 
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Everyone  who  speaks  from  this  rostrum  will,  probably,  advocate 
disarmament.  But  who  can  fail  to  understand  that  at  times  those 
speeches  are  flagrantly  contrary  to  the  deeds  of  the  governments 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  made? 

Sad  as  it  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  discrepan¬ 
cy  between  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  the  task  of  the  general 
and  complete  disarmament  of  states,  and  the  role  played  by  the 
United  Nations  in  its  fulfilment.  However  unpleasant  this  truth 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

To  be  a  dispassionate  observer  of  the  incredible  speed  of  the 
build-up  of  armaments  which  make  all  means  of  destruction  used 
in  the  past  seem  like  children’s  toys — isn’t  that  crime  against  the 
world  and  its  peoples?  The  military  budgets  the  reduction  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  are  still  advocating  this 
day,  are  being  considered  and  approved  before  the  eyes  of  all  by  gov¬ 
ernments  and  parliaments.  They  are  endorsed,  not  by  obscure  po¬ 
litical  figures,  but  by  men  whose  names  appear  on  election  ballots 
and  who  are  voted  for  by  the  people  against  whom  these  weapons 
are  being  forged  and  upon  whom  they  will  fall  with  their  full 
force  in  the  event  of  a  new  war. 

Who  should  be  the  first  to  raise  a  voice  of  protest  against  this 
monstrous  situation  in  which  from  year  to  year,  or  even  from  day 
to  day,  the  military  machine  of  states  is  more  and  more  lavishly 
lubricated  with  funds  extorted  from  the  people  in  taxes?  You  will 
agree  that  the  United  Nations,  if  it  were  properly  doing  its  duty 
as  a  guardian  of  the  peace,  should  not  be  the  last  to  make  that  pro¬ 
test.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet  doing  so.  No  one  could  ever  re¬ 
move  from  the  United  Nations  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  all 
the  woes  that  would  befall  the  nations  if  a  new  war  were  allowed 
to  break  out. 

We  should  wish  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  display 
more  concern  about  the  present  state  of  the  disarmament  talks.  They 
should  regard  the  situation  as  an  alarm  signal. 

Whoever  wants  peace  cannot  be  afraid  of  progress  in  disarma¬ 
ment,  but  should  rather  strive  to  find  a  common  language  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  all  the  other  socialist  countries,  and  with  all 
the  champions  of  disarmament. 

That  is  the  picture  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  disarmament  problem  in  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
how  we  see  the  task  of  disarmament  which  faces  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  This  is  how  we  evaluate  ways  and  means  of  fulfilling  one 
of  the  greatest  of  tasks:  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  cold  war  vise  in  which  the  nations  have  been  gripped  for 
many  years  has  to  some  extent  relaxed  through  the  signing  of  the 
test-ban  treaty,  and  they  have  begun  to  breathe  more  freely.  The 
immediate  practical  result  of  the  treaty— an  end  to  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  oceans  and  outer  space  by  radioactive  deposits 
harmful  to  human  health— is  itself  proof  that  states  with  different 
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social  systems,  different  ideologies,  and  often  with  contrary  views 
on  many  aspects  of  international  life  have  found  it  in  themselves 
to  perform  a  truly  humane  act.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  the 
test-ban  treaty  in  broad  historical  perspective,  in  terms  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  by  which  the  United  Nations  must  be  guided  in  its  activ¬ 
ities— to  do  everything  possible  to  help  to  consolidate  peace  and 
banish  the  threat  of  war— it  is  a  good  beginning  but  only  a  be¬ 
ginning. 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  three  environments  does  not  yet  mean  the  end  of  the 
arms  race,  and  that,  consequently,  this  measure  does  not  in  itself 
reduce  the  danger  of  war.  The  nations  want  to  have  firm  guaran¬ 
tees  of  their  security;  and  they  cannot  rest  content  with  the  test- 
ban  treaty  alone.  The  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  considers  that 
the  more  propitious  opportunities  arising  as  a  result  of  the  treaty 
should  be  utilised  to  the  full  for  the  settlement  of  other  pressing 
international  problems. 

The  General  Assembly  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  to  the  na¬ 
tions  and  would  fail  to  justify  the  hopes  reposed  in  it  if,  for  its 
part,  it  did  not  call  upon  the  governments  of  all  the  world’s  na¬ 
tions  to  utilise  this  more  propitious  atmosphere  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  further  measures  to  reduce  international  tension.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  measures  would  in  turn  facilitate  solution 
of  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  steps  which  relate  both  to  dis¬ 
armament  and  to  European  security  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  of  great  international  importance  in  their  own  right.  They  are 
well  known,  and  the  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  They  are  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact 
between  the  states  members  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation 
and  the  countries  belonging  to  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  measures 
to  prevent  surprise  attack  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  reduction  of  military  budgets,  and  the  creation  of  denucle¬ 
arised  zones  in  various  areas  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  grave  miscalculation  to  suppose  that,  because  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  advance  a  proposal  aimed 
at  reducing  international  tension,  such  as  the  proposal  for  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact,  it  would  be  on  that  account  more  advantageous 
for  them  than  for  the  Western  powers.  No;  to  execute  such  propo¬ 
sals  would  benefit  all  countries,  including  the  great  powers  of  the 
West,  to  exactly  the  same  degree,  neither  a  milligramme  more  nor 
less.  The  chief  gain  for  all  would  consist  in  the  strengthening  of 
international  confidence,  a  new  warmth  in  the  international  climate. 
The  only  circles  which  could  regard  this  as  in  some  way  det¬ 
rimental  to  themselves  are  those  who,  to  suit  their  own  narrow 
interests,  want  to  see  the  nations  go  on  living  in  a  world  where  they 
can  look  at  one  another  only  from  the  entrenchments  of  the  cold 
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war,  through  the  observation  slots  of  tanks,  through  artillery  sights 
aud  submarine  periscopes.  But  we  reject  such  a  militaristic  angle 
of  vision. 

Every  human  being,  whether  he  lives  under  a  tropical  sun  or 
is  buffeted  by  the  north  winds,  whether  he  lives  in  a  great  city 
or  in  a  remote  village,  feels  a  particular  anxiety  at  anything  which 
increases  the  probability  of  nuclear  war. 

Until  very  recently  one  might  have  had  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  taboo  on  nuclear  weapons,  that  states  would  nev¬ 
er  bring  themselves  to  make  these  weapons  the  subject  of  an 
agreement.  One  significance  of  the  test-ban  treaty  is  that  it  is  the 
first  international  agreement  that  has  borne  any  relation  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

What  are  the  measures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  could  have  a  positive  effect  in  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  even  before  the  complete  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  abolition  of  their  stocks? 

One  such  measure  might  be  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  on  non-dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  plans  to  bring  nuclear  weapons,  through  the  military  alliances 
of  the  Western  powers,  within  the  reach  of  states  which  do  not  at 
present  possess  them,  particularly  West  Germany,  remain  a  major 
obstacle  to  such  an  agreement. 

As  one  of  the  powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  ready  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
questions  related  to  the  creation  of  denuclearised  zones  in  various 
regions  of  the  world.  It  has  no  objection  to  giving,  jointly  with 
the  Western  powers,  the  necessary  guarantees  banning  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  denuclearised  zones  concerning  which  re¬ 
gional  agreements  may  be  concluded,  or  in  individual  countries 
declaring  their  territories  to  be  denuclearised  zones. 

In  recent  years  humanity  has  enriched  itself  by  highly  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  the  remarkable  consequences  of  which  are  still  dif¬ 
ficult  to  appreciate  properly.  For  the  first  time  men  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  away  from  the  Earth  and  are  confidently  blazing  trails 
into  the  Universe.  Humanity  pronounces  with  admiration  the 
names  of  pioneers  of  space  flights,  among  them  the  first 
woman  cosmonaut,  Valentina  Tereshkova.  The  conquest  of  the 
virgin  tracts  of  outer  space  has  begun,  but  these  are  only  the  first 
steps. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  persis¬ 
tently  working  towards  a  solution  of  still  more  complex  and  tan¬ 
talising  problems  in  this  field.  And  the  nations  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  new  environment  in  which  man  has  now  set  foot— 
the  limitless  ocean  of  outer  space— will  never  become  yet  another 
theatre  of  war,  destruction,  and  death.  With  its  gaze  bent  upon 
the  distant  stars,  mankind  is  full  of  hope  that  the  conquest  of  space 
will  serve  only  peaceful  ends. 
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The  Moscow  Treaty  has  banned  nuclear  tests  in  outer  space.  Now 
there  is  another  question  on  the  agenda. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  here  and  now  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  arms  race  to  outer  space,  and  desires 
to  create  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  utilisation  and  explo¬ 
ration  of  space  for  the  good  of  all  peoples.  It,  therefore,  considers 
it  necessary  to  agree  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  placing  in  orbit  of  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  Government  is  also  willing  to 
settle  this  question.  And  we  assume  that  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  continue  their 
bilateral  exchange  of  views  regarding  a  ban  on  the  placing  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  orbit.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  an  under¬ 
standing  could  be  reached  on  this  important  question  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  concluded.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  do  so. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TWENTIETH 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMRLY 


24  September  1965 


Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

The  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  not  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  annual  meeting  of  representatives  of  more  than  a  hundred 
states  from  every  continent.  It  marks  for  the  United  Nations  the 
completion  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  and  activities. 

On  anniversary  occasions  such  as  this,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
pleasanter  to  hear  about  events  of  a  positive  character;  and  it  would, 
indeed,  be  pleasanter  to  talk  about  them,  too.  But,  as  we  see 
it,  important  dates  of  this  kind  should  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
reason  for  surveying — without  excessive  pomp  and  in  a  realistic 
manner — the  ground  already  covered  and  for  studying  how  the 
work  can  best  be  organised  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  United  Nations  came  into  being  in  the  year  of  the  historic 
victory  over  the  forces  of  aggression  and  fascism  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Even  then,  the  nations  which  had  experienced  the 
countless  hardships  of  the  war  years  were  turning  their  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  the  future.  They  earnestly  wished  to  set  up  an  enduring  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  co-operation,  which  would  protect  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war.  That  was  the  time  of  a  power¬ 
ful  anti-fascist  and  democratic  upsurge  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  spirit  of  that  time  naturally  found  its  expression  in  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Today  it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  justifying  the  hopes  which  were  placed  in  it  and  whether 
it  is  proving  equal  to  the  tasks  proclaimed  in  its  Charter.  There  are 
some  who  will  maintain  that  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
serve  only  to  inspire  illusions  and  nothing  more,  and  that  no  use¬ 
ful  achievements  can  be  discovered  in  its  record  of  service.  They 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  very  idea  of  peaceful  and 
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fruitful  co-operation  between  states  with  different  interests,  and 
different  social  orders  and  ideologies  is  unrealistic.  There  are  oth¬ 
ers,  however,  who  are  prepared  to  see  the  virtues  and  the  successes 
of  the  United  Nations  in  its  shortcomings,  in  the  disruption  of 
its  work  and  in  deviations  from  the  Charter.  Let  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  ignore  acts  of  aggression,  let  it  remain  silent  when  there  is 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations,  and  on  occasion  let 
it  even  use  its  flag  as  a  cover  for  such  interference — this  is  what 
some  people  expect  of  our  Organisation. 

Both  the  nihilism  of  the  former  group  and  the  policy  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  alien  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  was  clear  from  the  very  outset  that  the  United  Nations  would 
not  be  able  to  eliminate  all  the  contradictions  arising  between  states 
in  a  developing  and  changing  world,  and  that  it  would  be 
even  less  able — nor  indeed  should  it  try — to  gloss  over  the  fun¬ 
damental  differences  in  the  social  character  of  states  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  differences  in  the  objectives  and  methods  of  their  policies. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  world-wide  organisa¬ 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  would  be  capable 
of  playing  a  useful  role  in  world  affairs  if,  in  response  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  people,  it  were  founded  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Charter— the  principles  of  equal  rights,  of  respect  for  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  states,  and  of  the  freedom  of  each  country  to  choose 
its  own  course  of  social  development. 

In  fact,  every  time  the  United  Nations  found  the  strength  to  proj¬ 
ect  into  international  relations  and  transform  into  actual  deeds  the 
lofty  principles  proclaimed  at  its  inception,  it  proved  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  able  to  serve  the  interests  of  peace,  freedom,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  peoples.  The  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  granting  of  independence  to  colonial  coun¬ 
tries  and  peoples  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  that  this  judge¬ 
ment  is  correct.  It  can  definitely  be  said  that  the  United  Nations 
does  have  considerable  possibilities,  and  that  it  does  have  a  future, 
provided  that  it  can  absorb  all  the  new  and  healthy  elements 
which  have  been  introduced  into  international  relations  by  the 
whirlwinds  of  progressive  social  change  and  national  liberation 
movements,  and  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  peoples  to  achieve 
their  independent  and  free  development  and  to  achieve  peace. 

Without  oversimplifying  the  position  and  without  going  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  it  must,  however,  be  recognised  that  the  United  Nations 
has  not  yet  become  a  genuine  centre  for  co-ordinating  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  interests  of  peace,  international  co-operation,  and 
the  defence  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  peoples.  The  reasons  for 
this  do  not  lie  in  its  Charter,  for  there  the  tasks  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  clearly  and  faithfully  set  forth  together  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  necessary  to  carry  them  out  successfully  under  present-day 
conditions.  The  real  reasons  lie  elsewhere. 
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No  charter  will  be  of  any  use  if  the  actual  policies  of  states 
which  have  signed  the  charter  are  completely  at  variance  with 
what  the  charter  requires.  And  everyone  knows  that  there  are  some 
states  which  have  made  it  almost  a  rule  to  infringe  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Charter,  although  they  never  lose  any  opportunity  of 
holding  forth  about  the  sanctity  of  their  international  obligations. 

No  sooner  does  a  nation  in  the  Western  or  Eastern  hemisphere 
take  action  against  foreign  domination  or  a  corrupt  puppet  regime, 
or  merely  call  for  a  restoration  of  constitutional  procedures — and 
all  these  are  domestic  affairs — than  foreign  marines,  aircraft,  war¬ 
ships,  and  every  imaginable  instrument  of  pressure  and  dictation 
are  hurled  against  it.  What  does  this  policy  have  in  common  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  or  with  the  elementary  rules 
of  international  law?  The  answer  is:  nothing  at  all. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  states,  and  indeed  many 
countries  which  certainly  do  not  in  every  respect  share  our  ideol¬ 
ogy  or  our  convictions  about  the  future  of  society,  base  their  pol¬ 
icies  on  different  foundations.  In  spite  of  all  the  nuances  and  the 
occasional  diSerences  in  their  positions,  the  socialist  countries  and 
the  non-aligned  countries  are  at  one  in  agreeing  that  there  is  not 
and  cannot  be  any  place  in  international  life  for  aggression,  dic¬ 
tation,  and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  Ideological 
differences  must  not  be  a  source  of  war  and  conflict  between  states. 

The  course  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  following  in  international 
affairs  is  one  of  upholding  peace  and  the  rights  of  peoples  to  in¬ 
dependence  and  social  progress  and  of  striving  to  achieve  disar¬ 
mament  and  a  broad  and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  states  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
This  course  was  chartered  by  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state, 
V.  I.  Lenin,  and  it  is  the  course  which  the  Soviet  Government  con¬ 
tinues  today  firmly  and  consistently  to  hold  to  in  determining  its 
attitude  to  any  given  international  problem,  specific  event  or  par¬ 
ticular  state. 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  starting  its 
work  in  a  complex  and  strained  atmosphere,  as  military  operations 
involving  large  amounts  of  war  equipment  are  taking  place  in  cer¬ 
tain  regions  of  the  world,  and  human  blood  is  being  shed. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has,  as  we  know,  already  spread  over  a 
territory  larger  than  that  of  such  states  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Large  units  of  the 
United  States  army,  navy,  and  air  force  have  been  brought  into 
action,  and  barbaric  bombing  attacks  are  being  carried  out  on  the 
territory  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  What  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  Vietnam  has  only  one  name,  and  that  is  ‘ag¬ 
gression’. 

Yes,  the  United  States  is  acting  in  Vietnam  as  an  aggressor  and 
as  a  violator  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  which  guarantee 
the  peace,  independence,  and  neutrality  of  Vietnam  and  the  resto- 
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ration  of  its  national  unity.  Whatever  version  of  events  the  United 
States  Government  may  give,  it  is  clear  to  everyone  that  it  is 
not  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  or  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  which  has  attacked  the  United  States; 
rather,  United  States  armed  forces  have  invaded  Vietnamese 
territory  in  order  to  impose  a  political  order  which  suits  the  United 
States  in  a  land  where  the  Vietnamese  people  alone  is  entitled 
to  be  master. 

The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  condemns  United  States  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Vietnam.  The  cause  of  the  Vietnamese  people  is  a  just  one. 
They  are  defending  their  native  land.  The  Soviet  people  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  heroic  struggle  being  waged  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
We  have  been  providing,  and  shall  continue  to  provide,  the  neces¬ 
sary  fraternal  aid  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  situation  that  has  developed  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  There  is.  The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have 
advanced  a  reasonable  and  fair  basis  for  a  settlement.  This  means, 
of  course,  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  territory  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreements.  The  war  was  brought  to  Vietnam  from 
across  the  ocean.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  partners  in  aggression  must  with¬ 
draw  from  foreign  soil  and  take  their  weapons  with  them.  The 
Vietnamese  people  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  determine  their 
own  future.  The  Soviet  Government  fully  supports  the  just  de¬ 
mands  put  forward  by  Pham  Van  Dong,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  8  April  1965,  in  the  form  of 
the  four  points  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  United  States  has  made  serious 
efforts  to  initiate  talks  on  the  question  of  Vietnam  but  that  its  ap¬ 
proaches  to  various  organisations  and  governments  have  been  to  no 
avail.  Such  statements  will  not,  however,  deceive  anyone  and  will 
not  lessen  United  States  responsibility  for  its  present  actions  in 
Vietnam.  Aggression  does  not  cease  to  be  aggression  because  its 
organisers  start  talking  about  peace  and  political  settlement.  What 
the  United  States  must  do  is  to  stop  the  aggression  completely  and 
without  previous  conditions. 

If  for  some  reason  or  other  the  authorities  at  Washington  are 
not  asking  themselves  what  the  continuation  of  aggression  against 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  ultimately  lead  to,  then  we  can  only  say 
that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  They  should  ask  themselves  that 
question. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  armed  interference  by  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Vietnam,  the  international  situation,  and  more 
particularly  the  situation  in  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia,  has 
been  made  considerably  more  complex  by  the  armed  conflict  be- 
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tween  the  two  large  neighbouring  states  of  India  and  Pakistan.  This 
conflict  is  of  no  benefit  to  either  side.  Whichever  way  the  fortunes 
of  war  may  swing  at  any  particular  moment,  neither  India  nor 
Pakistan  stands  to  gain.  There  are,  of  course,  third  parties  whose 
purposes  would  be  suited  only  too  well  if  India  and  Pakistan  were 
to  become  more  deeply  involved  in  mutual  enmity,  since  that  would 
weaken  each  of  them  and  make  them  more  susceptible  to  foreign 
influence  and  dictation. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on  sincere  goodwill 
towards  India  and  Pakistan,  and  is  well  known;  it  has  been  stated 
here  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Government  has  appealed 
to  the  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  put  an  end  to  hostili¬ 
ties  and  to  seek  a  reasonable  settlement  of  their  differences  at  the 
conference  table.  It  has  oflered  India  and  Pakistan  its  good  offices 
if  both  sides  desire  to  employ  them.  Anxiety  over  the  armed  conflict 
between  India  and  Pakistan  and  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences  have  been  displayed  by  many 
states  represented  in  this  hall. 

Hostilities  along  the  India-Pakistan  frontier  have  now  ceased,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  sensible  step  on 
the  part  of  both  governments.  An  important  factor  in  halting  the 
bloodshed  was  the  part  played  by  the  United  Nations  and,  person¬ 
ally,  by  Secretary-General  U  Thant.  I  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  further  eflorts  will  be  made  by  India  and  Pakistan  to 
bring  about  good-neighbourly  relations  with  one  another. 

The  acuteness  of  the  situation  in  Southeast  and  South  Asia,  and 
the  heightening  of  tension  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  significance  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  strengthening  of  security  in  Europe.  Let  no  one  forget  that 
Europe  was  the  starting  point  for  the  two  world  wars  which  have 
convulsed  our  planet. 

In  the  post-war  period  a  special  kind  of  situation  developed  in 
Europe.  For  one  thing,  in  place  of  the  defeated  Hitler  Reich  there 
came  into  being  two  independent  German  states,  with  different  so¬ 
cial  systems  and  contrary  political  policies.  One  of  them,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  does  not  recognise  either  the  existence 
of  the  other  state — the  peace-loving  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic — or  the  new  European  boundaries,  or,  in  general,  the  consequences 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  situation  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  tasks  of  a  postwar  settlement  have  not  been 
fully  carried  out  as  was  envisaged  by  the  Potsdam  and  other  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  powers  making  up  the  anti-Hitler  coalition. 
And  this  has  left  the  door  open  to  the  intrigues  of  the  militarist 
and  revenge-seeking  forces  of  West  Germany,  which  are  longing 
to  rewrite  history. 

Regardless  of  the  attitude  of  any  state  towards  the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  its  assessment  of  the  present  situation  in  Central  Europe, 
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the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  settlement  has  been  and  remains 
the  key  problem  of  European  security. 

Shots,  it  is  true,  are  not  ringing  out  in  Europe  today,  but  verbal 
clashes  and  loud  arguments  are  taking  place  which  may  prove 
more  fatal  than  shots.  The  question  of  giving  West  Germany  access 
to  nuclear  weapons,  either  through  a  multilateral  force,  as  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  or  through  an  Atlantic  force,  as  proposed 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  perennial  item  on  the  agendas  of 
the  various  conferences  and  consultations  among  some  of  the 
NATO  powers. 

If  any  one  still  had  any  doubts  about  the  designs  which  are 
harboured  at  Bonn  with  regard  to  participation  in  a  NATO  nucle¬ 
ar  force,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
itself  dispelled  them  by  its  official  statements.  Either  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  NATO  nuclear  force  or  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
of  its  own— that  is  how  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  puts  the  question,  thereby  actually  equating  the  one 
with  the  other. 

To  those  who  are  hurrying  to  clear  the  way  for  the  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  West  Germany,  we  say:  would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  stop?  You,  apparently,  do  not  mind  throwing  to  the  winds  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  over  German  fascism  and  militarism,  a  vic¬ 
tory  won  through  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States,  Poland,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  states.  But  who  will  allow  you  to 
do  it? 

Today  there  are  many  people,  even  in  Western  Europe,  who  ful¬ 
ly  realise  the  danger  of  such  plans.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  oth¬ 
er  states  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty  have  firmly  declared  that, 
should  the  members  of  NATO  flout  the  interests  of  peace  by  taking 
steps  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral 
nuclear  force,  in  whatever  form  that  might  take,  then,  in  view 
of  the  grave  consequences  which  this  would  have  for  the  security  of 
Europe,  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  defensive  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  own  security. 

There  is  yet  another  question  which  serves  to  separate  the  states 
which  stand  for  peace  and  security  in  Europe  from  those  which 
are  charting  plans  for  new  military  campaigns  and  already  trying 
on  the  boots  of  Hitler’s  generals.  This  is  the  question  of  the  post¬ 
war  frontiers  in  Europe.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  approached 
lightly.  No  responsible  government  can  fail  to  realise  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  frontiers  is  a  question  of  war  and  peace — and  not  only 
of  war  and  peace  in  Europe.  With  the  advent  of  modern  means  of 
warfare,  the  barriers  between  continents  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  made  untold  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
victory  over  Hitler  Germany  and  for  creating  the  conditions  for 
lasting  peace  in  Europe,  will  not  allow  the  established  frontiers 
to  be  altered.  They  have  been  definitively  fixed  and  are  not  subject 
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to  revision.  There  can  be  no  question  of  this  whatsoever.  The  So¬ 
viet  people,  our  allies  and  our  friends  are  capable  of  standing  up 
for  their  interests. 

The  paramount  lesson  of  the  Second  World  War — and  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  victory  in  that  war  has  just  recently  been 
celebrated  by  our  peoples— is  that  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
peace-loving  European  countries  and  the  absence  of  a  system  of 
collective  security  in  Europe  made  it  easier  for  the  forces  of  aggres¬ 
sion  to  violate  the  peace.  The  aggressor  tore  to  shreds  treaties 
which  bore  his  own  signature,  and  in  place  of  the  language  of  in¬ 
ternational  negotiations  on  disarmament  and  the  prevention  of  war, 
he  preferred  the  language  of  steel  and  the  clang  of  weapons  forged 
for  his  war  machine.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  consistently 
calls  for  agreement  and  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  European 
states  in  the  interests  of  their  security  and  the  development  of  co¬ 
operation  among  them  on  an  all-European  basis. 

As  a  European  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  Asian  power,  the  USSR 
is  fully  cognizant  of  its  role  and  responsibility  in  matters  affecting 
the  security  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Every  worthwhile  eSort  to  this 
end  will  always  meet  with  the  understanding  and  active  support 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  must  take  an  im¬ 
portant  decision  on  the  convening  of  a  world  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  attended  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  idea  of 
such  a  conference  has  been  gaining  ground  for  many  years,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  is  gratified  to  note  that  it  is  now  close  to  ful¬ 
filment.  We  suggest  that  the  world  conference  should  be  con¬ 
vened  in  the  middle  of  1966  at  Geneva  or  at  some  other  place  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  the  participants. 

Such  a  conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  trying  out 
new  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
problem  of  our  day,  that  of  disarmament.  Everything  must  be  done 
to  avoid  any  repetition  of  the  mistakes  and  omissions  which  have 
marked  previous  discussions  of  disarmament  problems.  That  means 
that  we  must  invite  to  the  conference  states  which  do  not  at  the 
present  time  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  or  are 
excluded  from  disarmament  talks  on  one  pretext  or  another.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  forever  on  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  elab¬ 
oration  of  effective  agreed  measures  on  disarmament,  to  be  carried 
out  by  all  states,  including  the  nuclear  powers,  demands  the  partic¬ 
ipation,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  represented  in  this  hall  or  not. 

A  world  conference  would  be  a  serious  test  of  the  goodwill  of 
states  and  of  their  readiness  to  take  practical  steps,  attitudes  which 
so  far  have  certainly  not  been  shown  by  some  of  the  participants  in 
disarmament  discussions. 

Whether  we  consider  what  took  place  decades  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  disarmament  talks,  or  whether  we  look  at  the  very  lat- 
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est  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  in  Geneva,  we  are 
inevitably  confronted  with  a  clash  between  two  opposing  policies. 
The  proponents  of  one  policy  maintain  that,  since  men  have  pro¬ 
duced  armaments,  they  can  also  destroy  them.  Those  who  follow  the 
other  line,  apparently,  want  to  spread  pessimism  and  disbelief  in 
men’s  ability  to  put  a  stop  to  the  armaments  race.  This  is  no  mere 
argument  between  optimists  and  pessimists.  It  reflects  diverse  in¬ 
terests  and  basic  policy  differences. 

States  can  establish  special  agencies  and  even  ministries  for  dis¬ 
armament,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no  genuine  desire  to  demobi¬ 
lise  a  single  soldier,  let  alone  dissolve  whole  armies,  disarmament 
talks  will  not  move  forward.  What  is  paralysing  the  work  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  is  not  the  technical  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  achieving  disarmament,  but  conflicting  political  positions. 

As  we  weigh  the  results  which  the  United  Nations  has  achieved 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  we  are  justified  in  casting  blame  on 
those  who  pile  obstacle  upon  obstacle  in  the  way  of  disarmament; 
no  manoeuvring  on  their  part  can  disguise  their  unwillingness  to 
scrap  their  national  war  machines.  No  arguments  can  conceal  the 
chasm  which  lies  between  the  paltry  interests  of  those  who  favour 
the  armaments  race  and  the  interests  of  the  peoples,  which  long  for 
peace  and  for  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  armaments  and  mil¬ 
itary  expenditures. 

The  USSR  Government  considers,  as  it  has  always  considered, 
that  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  its  foreign  policy  is  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote  agreement  on  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control.  We  have  no  preconceived  notions  as 
to  where  to  start  the  process  of  reducing  and  disbanding  the  armed 
forces  of  states,  into  what  stages  that  process  should  be  divided,  and 
how  to  organise  control  of  disarmament — of  disarmament,  I  repeat, 
not  of  armaments.  The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that  real  dis¬ 
armament  should  take  place,  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  warfare 
should  be  removed,  and  that  the  measures  taken  should  not  give 
military  advantages  to  any  one  side. 

However  hard  and  full  of  obstacles  the  road  to  disarmament  may 
be,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  relax  its  persistent  and  vigorous  en¬ 
deavours  to  achieve  appropriate  international  agreements.  A  stand¬ 
still  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  is  of  advantage  only  to  those 
who  cling  to  the  policy  of  ‘positions  of  strength’,  and  for  whom  the 
armaments  race  turns  into  a  shower  of  gold. 

Since  the  position  of  certain  of  the  Western  powers  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  move  forward  in  the  elaboration  of  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  it  is  essential  without  aban¬ 
doning  that  effort,  to  strive  for  the  implementation  of  partial  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  help  to  limit  the  armaments  race,  decrease  in¬ 
ternational  tension  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  radical  measures 
of  disarmament.  The  memorandum  presented  to  the  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  on  7  December  1964 
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by  the  USSR  Government  set  out  our  proposals  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  such  as  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  dismantling 
of  foreign  military  bases,  and  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  alien  territory,  establishment  of  denuclearised  zones,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  military  budgets — in  the  first  place  those  of  militarily  power¬ 
ful  states — and  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
A  number  of  valuable  ideas  have  also  been  put  forward  by  other 
countries,  including  Asian  and  African  countries.  All  these  propo¬ 
sals  must  be  carefully  weighed,  so  that  no  opportunity  is  neglected 
to  halt  the  armaments  race,  particularly  as  regards  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty,  which  the  USSR  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  view  in  a  positive  light  resolved  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  cessation  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests,  and 
indeed,  the  most  substantial  part,  by  prohibiting  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  world’s  peoples  should  also  want  underground  nu¬ 
clear  testing  to  be  prohibited.  The  United  Arab  Republic  recently 
proposed  the  cessation  of  underground  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
of  a  given  capacity,  accompanied  by  a  moratorium  on  all  other 
underground  nuclear  testing.  In  the  view  of  the  USSR  Government, 
that  proposal  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  supported  by  other 
non-aligned  nations  on  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  of  international  life,  which  is  close¬ 
ly  linked  with  the  problem  of  disarmament,  is  the  question  of  dis¬ 
mantling  foreign  military  bases. 

In  many  cases,  foreign  military  bases  in  alien  territory  are  a 
legacy  of  the  war.  But  twenty  years  is  more  than  long  enough  to 
do  away  with  them. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  military  bases  are  a  relic  of  colo¬ 
nialism;  they  were  established  in  times  when  no  one  took  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  views  of  the  indigenous  populations.  Such  establish¬ 
ment  may  have  been  accompanied  by  formal  agreements,  but  to  rec¬ 
ognise  their  validity  would  be  the  same  as  recognising  as  valid 
the  transactions  of  a  usurer,  whose  victim  is  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  debt  and  is  kept  in  lifelong  servitude. 

The  USSR  Government  fully  endorses  the  conclusion  of  the  Cairo 
Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  that  ‘foreign  military  bases 
are  in  practice  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  nations  and  retard¬ 
ing  their  emancipation  and  development,  based  on  their  own  ideo¬ 
logical,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  ideas’. 

We  think  that  the  General  Assembly  has  every  justification  for 
demanding  that  states  which  maintain  military  bases  in  alien 
territory  should  dismantle  them  forthwith. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  includes  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  to  help  the  peoples  to  shake  oS  the  foreign  yoke 
once  and  for  all.  Does  it  possess  the  practical  means  for  so  doing? 
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Yes,  such  means  exist,  and  they  increase  from  one  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  next. 

The  Declaration  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  1960,  which 
we  all  remember,  solemnly  proclaimed  ‘the  necessity  of  bringing 
to  a  speedy  and  unconditional  end  colonialism  in  all  its  forms 
and  manifestations’.  We  may  also  cite  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  enunciates  the  lofty  principles  of  the  equality  of  nations, 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.  Above  all,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Organisation  are  avowed  opponents 
of  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism.  What  is  more,  many  of  the 
states  that  have  joined  the  United  Nations  in  recent  years  have 
themselves  gone  through  the  arduous  experience  of  struggle  for 
independence. 

Today  colonialism  is  retreating  all  along  the  line.  It  is  retreating, 
but  it  has  not  yet  completely  capitulated.  Like  a  glacier  which  in 
bygone  ages  covered  whole  continents,  it  leaves  deep  scars  and 
fissures  even  as  it  retreats. 

A  people  fighting  for  its  freedom  and  independence  has  a  sacred 
right  to  use  all  means  of  struggle,  including  arms.  Colonialism  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  and  whatever 
is  done  to  eliminate  it  is  just  and  humane.  The  manifold  aid  which 
a  people  receives  from  friends  in  its  struggle  is  aid  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  Hence  it  is  also  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  censured 
Portugal’s  brutality  against  the  inhabitants  of  its  colonies,  and  the 
racists  of  South  Africa  for  their  savage  policy  of  apartheid.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  has  had  little  effect  on  the  situation.  If  we  were  to 
show  timidity  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  hurled  by  the  colo¬ 
nialist  states  we  would  not  only  be  shirking  our  duty  and  ignoring 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience;  we  would  also  undermine  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  Nations.  The  General  Assembly,  in  my  view, 
must  seriously  examine  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

The  present  sharp  aggravation  in  the  relations  among  many 
states  and  the  deterioration  of  the  international  situation  squarely 
confront  the  United  Nations  with  the  question:  where  lies  the  root 
of  the  evil?  Indisputably,  the  principal  reason  for  the  mounting 
threat  to  world  peace  is  the  interference  of  certain  states  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  others,  and,  above  all,  armed  interference.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  recent  gross  display 
of  force  against  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  merits  not  only 
the  gravest  censure,  but  also  vigorous  counteraction  by  the  United 
Nations.  Other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  events  in  the  Congo 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  days  of  colonial  conquest  and  imperialistic  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  when  the  peoples  of  whole  continents  were  re- 
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garded  by  the  developed  industrial  powers  as  tempting  prey  for 
expansion  and  inhuman  exploitation,  foreign  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  those  peoples  generally  took  the  form  of  annex¬ 
ation,  of  forcible  attachment  to  the  metropolitan  country.  In  our 
day,  in  a  period  of  profound  changes  in  the  balance  of  world  forces 
and  in  the  conscience  of  the  peoples,  even  those  whose  appetites 
match  those  of  the  old-time  colonialists  would  not  risk  setting  them¬ 
selves  such  objectives. 

Consequently,  those  who  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  others  endeavour  to  give  new  shape 
to  the  big-stick  policy;  and,  in  addition  to  time-worn  and  hack¬ 
neyed  references  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  foreign  nationals, 
they  produce  what  I  would  call  refurbished  arguments,  such  as  the 
defence  of  ‘moral  values’  or  ‘kindred  ideals’.  But  even  to  admit 
that  there  might  be  some  justification — and,  however  ingenious 
the  arguments,  there  is  none— for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  oth¬ 
ers,  would  be  to  deliver  small  and  weak  states  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  strong,  and  to  assent  to  constant  breaches  of  the  peace. 

There  can  and  should  be  no  justification — ideological,  economic, 
or  any  other — for  interference  by  states  in  each  other’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  Whether  we  speak  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  or  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  people  of  Cuba,  or  the  people  of  any 
other  state,  the  people  concerned,  and  it  alone,  is  entitled  to  decide 
upon  matters  concerning  its  domestic  development,  and  to  choose 
the  path  it  wants  to  follow.  No  outsider  has  the  right  to  choose 
that  path  for  it.  That  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  international  law 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasised  in  the  decisions  and  declarations  of  the  Bandung,  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  Cairo  conferences,  in  which  many  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  took  part. 

Who,  then,  if  not  the  United  Nations,  should  be  concerned  to  en¬ 
sure  proper  respect  for  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  others,  to  see  to  it  that  it  becomes  law?  There  can 
be  no  two  opinions  about  it — this  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
United  Nations,  arising  out  of  the  principles  and  purposes  proclai¬ 
med  by  it  in  its  Charter. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  making  the  twentieth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  justify  the  hopes  placed  in  it,  and  to  arrive  at 
decisions  called  for  by  the  serious  international  situation,  the 
USSR  Government  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
examine  an  important  and  urgent  new  item  entitled  ‘The  inadmis¬ 
sibility  of  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  independence  and  sovereignty’.  We  are  also  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  declaration  on  the  matter 
which,  we  are  sure,  will  be  carefully  studied  by  states  members 
of  the  Organisation. 

The  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  special  declaration 
°n  the  inadmissibility  of  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
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states  and  the  protection  of  their  independence  and  sovereignty 
would  constitute  a  new  and  vigorous  step  by  the  United  Nations  to¬ 
wards  ensuring  international  security.  It  would  be  a  good  service 
to  the  peoples  which  have  cast  oS  the  fetters  of  colonialism,  estab¬ 
lished  national  states  and  now  see  as  their  primary  objective  the 
strengthening  of  political  and  the  achievement  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  of  particular  value  to  small 
countries,  which  are  not  always  capable  of  repelling  foreign  ex¬ 
pansionism  and  defending  their  independence  and  sovereignty  by 
their  own  eSorts. 

It  would  be  altogether  wrong  to  see  in  this  initiative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  merely  a  wish  to  embarrass  a  particular  power  or 
group  of  powers.  We  are  not  trying  to  take  advantage  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  square  accounts;  our  goals  are  higher  than  that.  To 
those  who  nevertheless  see  in  a  declaration  forbidding  foreign 
interference  a  condemnation  of  their  own  actions,  we  would  sim¬ 
ply  reply  that  they,  of  course,  should  know  best. 

We  consider  it  essential  to  condemn  all  foreign  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  states  and  peoples,  and  to  prevent  any  fu¬ 
ture  possibility  of  such  interference.  The  approval  of  a  declaration 
which  would  not  only  confirm  but  also  spell  out  and  develop  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  of  great  value  in  safeguarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  world  peace.  The  USSR  Government  calls  upon  all  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  that  step. 

There  is  another  important  matter  which  merits  foremost  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  twentieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  is  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  all  know  the  circumstances  in  which  such  weapons  came  into 
being,  how  the  first  mushroom-shaped  clouds  from  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  rose  over  our  planet,  and  why  it  was  not  possible  to  outlaw 
the  nuclear  bomb  immediately.  The  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to 
develop  its  own  nuclear  weapon;  we  had  no  other  choice. 

No  matter  how  many  words  of  condemnation,  how  many  curses, 
may  now  be  uttered  concerning  this  weapon  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  appeared,  it  exists.  But  will  the  pres¬ 
ent  nuclear  arsenals  breed  new  ones?  Will  nuclear  weapons  grad¬ 
ually  proliferate,  as  have  weapons  of  other  types?  That  is  the 
question  which  disturbs  the  peoples  and  those  statesmen  who  are 
alive  to  their  responsibility  towards  them.  Their  anxiety  is  fully 
understandable  and  natural,  for  the  risk  of  a  war  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  used  will  only  continue  to  grow,  and  to  grow  in 
a  geometric  progression,  if  possession  of  such  weapons  becomes 
widespread. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  which  al¬ 
ready  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  which  are  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  other  states  embark  on  the  development 
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of  their  own  nuclear  weapons  or  are  given  access  to  them,  then  it 
will  be  too  late  and,  in  fact,  impossible  to  arrest  the  process.  An 
even  keener  nuclear  rivalry  will  ensue. 

Essentially,  mankind  is  now  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  let¬ 
ting  things  slide  or  of  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons 
should  at  least  be  contained  within  the  frontiers  where  they  already 
exist,  by  concluding  an  appropriate  international  agreement.  The 
Soviet  Union  Government  favours  such  an  agreement,  since  under 
present  conditions  no  better  solution  can  be  found. 

Needless  to  say,  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  step— and  a  major 
step— towards  banning  and  destroying  nuclear  weapons,  and  not 
simply  a  means  of  limiting  the  number  of  nuclear  powers  or,  as 
some  say,  of  ratifying  the  present  nuclear  monopoly  of  the  five 
great  powers.  That  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  holds  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  an  agreement. 

Hence,  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  struggle  for  the  prohibition  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war,  that 
being  the  unalterable  purpose  of  USSR  foreign  policy.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  nuclear  powers  and  of  the 
states  which  do  not  possess  such  weapons.  For  a  country  will  be 
far  better  advised  to  rely,  for  its  future,  on  steps  aimed  at  curbing 
the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare,  on  disarmament,  than  on  weapons  of 
mass  extermination  or  the  hazards  of  military  rivalries  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

Of  course,  an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  can  have  a  real  rather  than  an  imaginary  value  only  if  it 
closes  tight  all  the  loop-holes  and  thus  prevents  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  We  speak  of  this  because  at  every  step  we  come  up 
against  attempts  to  legalise  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
under  the  guise  of  an  international  agreement  on  their  non-pro¬ 
liferation. 

Examples  are  not  far  to  seek.  Thus,  the  United  States 
draft,  recently  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eighteen-Na¬ 
tion  Committee  at  Geneva,  while  referring  to  the  prohibition  of 
some  forms  of  proliteration  of  nuclear  weapons,  nevertheless  leaves 
a  loop-hole  large  enough  to  permit  the  unobstructed  passage  of  no 
less  than  a  whole  multilateral  fleet,  equipped  with  hundreds  of 
rockets  with  nuclear  warheads.  The  purpose  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  Behind  such  stratagems  are  the  nuclear  appetites  of  the 
West  German  militarists. 

An  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  worthy 
of  the  name  must  include  undertakings  by  states  which  possess 
nuclear  weapons  not  to  transfer  those  weapons  in  any  form  what¬ 
soever — whether  directly  or  indirectly,  through  a  third  state  or 
group  of  states — to  the  possession  or  control  of  states  or  groups 
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of  states  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  not  to  grant 
to  those  states  or  groups  of  states  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
ownership,  control,  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover,  nuclear 
weapons,  or  control  over  them  or  over  their  emplacement  and  use 
should  not  be  transferred  to  units  of  the  armed  forces  or  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  of  states  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  even  if 
such  units  or  personnel  are  under  the  command  of  a  military  al¬ 
liance. 

For  their  part,  parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  must  undertake  not  to  create,  manufacture  or  prepare  for 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  either  independently  or  to¬ 
gether  with  other  states,  in  their  own  territory  or  in  the  territory 
of  other  states,  and  must  likewise  undertake  to  refrain  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form — directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  through  third  states  or  groups  of  states. 

My  delegation  has  been  instructed  to  request  the  inclusion  in  the 
General  Assembly’s  agenda  of  a  new  item — ‘non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons’— as  an  important  and  urgent  question.  We  are 
submitting  a  draft  treaty  on  the  subject  which  will  be  circulated 
to  all  delegations.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  sign  such  a 
treaty  here  and  now.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  will  approach  consideration  of 
the  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  draft 
treaty  submitted  by  us,  in  all  seriousness  and  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  advocated  and  continues  to  advocate 
the  development  of  co-operation  among  states  in  the  interests 
of  preserving  peace,  guaranteeing  security,  and  solving  economic, 
cultural,  and  other  international  problems. 

No  one,  I  think,  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  state 
of  international  economic  relations  is  normal  and  satisfactory.  Flag¬ 
rant  discrimination,  unequal  conditions,  trade  embargoes,  and  other 
abnormalities  are  encountered  at  almost  every  turn.  Many  states 
are  sustaining  great  losses  and  having  difficulty  developing  their 
independent  economies,  while  their  riches  are  being  syphoned  off 
into  other  countries.  Such  a  practice  is  intolerable.  The  ice  of  the 
cold  war  with  which  economic  relations  among  groups  of  states 
have  become  encrusted  must  be  chipped  off. 

In  seeking  a  normalisation  of  conditions  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  pursuing  any  narrow  objectives  or  special  advantages  for  it-  i 
self.  The  world  capitalist  market  is  the  last  thing  that  affects  our 
economy.  The  development  of  sound  and  mutually  profitable  eco¬ 
nomic  relations,  as  called  for  recently  by  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  on  Trade  and  Development,  is  a  great  undertaking  which 
is  in  the  interests  of  all  peoples.  At  the  same  time  it  provides  an 
excellent  natural  basis  for  bringing  about  a  turn  for  the  better  in 
political  relations  as  well,  for  politics  cannot  be  divorced  from 
economics. 
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rThe  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  has  been  working  consistently 
and  intently  to  develop  friendly  relations  with  all  states.  Close  and 
many-faceted  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  fra¬ 
ternal  socialist  states  is  being  expanded  and  strengthened.  We  have 
established  relations  of  friendship  and  mutual  trust  with  a  large 
number  of  non-aligned  states. 

A  gratifying  development  of  the  recent  past  has  been  the  further 
improvement  of  our  relations  with  virtually  all  our  neighbours. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  broaden  its  contacts  and  the  areas 
of  its  co-operation  with  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
other  capitalist  countries  if  they  so  desire.  We  should  also  like 
to  have  good  relations  with  the  United  States,  but,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  with  due  reciprocity  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
help  to  bring  about  a  constructive  settlement  of  the  questions  which 
the  United  Nations  has  before  it.  Clearly,  however,  the  United  Nations 
can  become  more  effective — which  is  what  the  peoples  expect  of 

I  it— only  if  all  the  states  concerned  are  faithful  to  its  purposes 

and  strictly  abide  by  the  undertakings  they  have  assumed  under 
its  Charter.  For  that  reason  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
cannot  overlook  the  attempts  made— at  different  times  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  levels,  but  originating  as  a  rule  from  the  same  source— to 
circumvent  and  undermine  its  Charter.  These  attacks,  as  everyone 
knows,  have  been  and  are  being  directed  primarily  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  notably  in  connection  with  peace-keeping  operations,  i.e. 
with  the  question  of  United  Nations  armed  forces,  their  recruit¬ 
ment,  use,  and  command.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  these  truly 
important  questions,  we  repeat,  can  be  found  only  in  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  caution  once  again  that  if  we 
allow  any  part  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  be  damaged  we 
may  be  unable  to  repair  it,  for  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
will  not,  I  fear,  withstand  such  a  test. 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Nations  is  seriously  impairing  its 
authority  and  lessening  the  impact  of  its  pronouncements  and  ac¬ 
tions  by  failing  to  this  day  to  restore  to  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  its  lawful  rights  in  the  United  Nations.  The  sooner  jus¬ 
tice  triumphs  and  the  People’s  China  takes  its  rightful  place  in 
all  United  Nations  bodies,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  United  Nations  itself  and  the  interests  of  peace.  The  Soviet 
Union  strongly  supports  the  inclusion  of  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
in  the  UN  agenda  and  urges  that  it  should  be  settled  promptly  and 
positively. 

The  prevention  of  aggression  and  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  others,  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  between  states,  corn- 
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pliance  by  states  with  obligations  assumed  under  international 
treaties  and  agreements — these  tasks  are,  perhaps,  more  urgent 
now  than  ever  before.  If  the  United  Nations  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  times  it  must  address  itself  to  these  tasks 
in  earnest. 

Any  government  which  takes  a  stand  in  favour  of  peace  and  the 
lessening  of  tension  and  which  really  wants  the  United  Nations 
to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  the  safeguarding  of  international 
security  can  count  on  our  co-operation  and  our  support.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  irreconcilable 
opponent  of  the  policy  of  imperialistic  diktat  and  aggression,  and 
of  the  hypocrisy  which  so  often  characterises  the  words  and  deeds 
of  certain  states  and  which  conceals  not  only  the  absence  of  any 
desire  to  work  for  peace  but  also  actions  undermining  peace.  In 
short,  at  this  anniversary  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  will  bring  all  its  efforts  and  all 
its  influence  to  bear  on  the  side  of  peace,  genuine  international 
co-operation  and  friendship  among  peoples. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  23RD  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


2  April  1966 


Comrades, 

No  political  event  is  more  important  in  the  life  of  our  country 
than  a  congress  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  here,  at  meetings 
of  its  highest  organ,  that  the  Party  charts  its  plans  of  communist 
construction  and  sharpens  its  ideological  arms.  The  content  of  the 
report  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  CC  CPSU,  Comrade  Leoriid 
Ilyich  Brezhnev,  and  the  tasks  outlined  in  the  draft  Directives  on 
the  Five-Year  Economic  Development  Plan  of  the  USSR  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  results  of  the  23rd  Congress  will  add  to  the  glory 
and  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  have  a  tremendous  Inter¬ 
national  response. 

What  immediate  tasks  the  CPSU  is  setting  itself,  how  it  intends 
to  go  about  them,  and  how  the  new  five-year  plan  will  affect  the 
alignment  of  world  forces  are  all  things  that  agitate  both  our 
friends  and  our  foes. 

For  our  friends,  and  for  any  honest  man  or  woman,  our  plans 
are  an  open  book.  They  know  that  every  percentage  point  of  ac¬ 
cretion  in  industrial  and  agricultural  output,  in  raising  the  well¬ 
being  of  Soviet  people,  every  cultural  achievement  and  new  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  will  be  put  on  the  scales  of  the  struggle  for  peace 
and  the  freedom  of  peoples. 

The  Central  Committee’s  report  emphasises  the  colossal  role  played 
in  world  affairs  by  the  community  of  socialist  states.  Nowadays 
no  political  figure,  unless  blind  to  the  real  situation,  can  deny  the 
ever  growing  importance  of  the  socialist  states’  foreign  policy  aimed 
at  preventing  a  new  war  and  rebuffing  the  intrigues  of  aggressive 
forces. 

Our  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  have  done,  and  will  do, 
everything  to  ensure  still  closer  fraternal  co-operation  between  the 
socialist  states,  and  still  greater  co-ordination  and  effectiveness  of 
their  actions  in  the  foreign  policy  field.  Virtually  all  important  for- 
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eign  policy  moves  made  by  the  states  parties  to  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  become  a  subject  of  discussion  and  consultation  at  all  levels, 
and  that  includes  foreign  ministry  channels. 

Treaties  of  friendship,  co-operation,  and  mutual  assistance  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  are  a  durable 
foundation  for  the  cohesion  of  the  socialist  community,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  determination  of  the  peoples  of  our  countries  to  weld 
their  efforts  in  the  struggle  for  international  security. 

By  working  hand  in  hand  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  in 
concrete  actions  to  safeguard  peace,  the  socialist  states  will  increase 
still  further  their  influence  on  the  course  of  world  events. 

The  Soviet  state’s  foreign  policy  meets  the  interests  of  all  peoples, 
and  this  is  ever  more  widely  recognised  each  passing  day. 

If  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  now  succeeded  in  raising 
their  national  flag  and  breaking  the  chains  of  colonial  enslavement, 
they  have  received,  and  are  receiving,  immense  assistance  in  this 
from  our  country,  which  regards  defence  of  peoples’  sovereign  rights 
and  support  of  their  just  struggle  as  its  high  international  duty. 

If  the  working  people  of  capitalist  countries  manage  to  wrest 
from  the  monopolies  at  least  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour, 
this,  too,  and  in  no  small  measure,  they  owe  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  present,  though  unseen,  in  the  class  battles  in  the  capital¬ 
ist  countries— present  through  its  example. 

Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  prestige,  respect  for  its  poli¬ 
cy  resulted  in  the  recent  Tashkent  meeting,  where  two  great 
Asian  states,  India  and  Pakistan,  placed  trust  in  the  impartiality  of 
our  country.  The  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  with  the  participation  of  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  was  one  of  the  major  international 
events  of  recent  years  working  for  peace.  We  are,  of 
course,  proud  that  the  outcome  of  the  Tashkent  meeting  was  met 
with  widespread  appreciation  and  approval  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  acclaimed  with  great  satisfaction  by  our  people  as  well. 

The  contrast  between  two  trends  in  foreign  policy — one  peace- 
loving,  the  other  aggressive — is  especially  apparent  in  connection 
with  the  events  in  Vietnam.  US  actions  in  Vietnam  are  an  aggres¬ 
sion  unleashed  by  the  biggest  imperialist  power. 

The  report  of  the  CC  CPSU  presents  a  profound  and  precise 
analysis  of  the  actions  and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Our  Party 
and  the  entire  Soviet  people  wrathfully  condemn  those  American 
circles  which  have  plunged  their  country  into  a  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people,  they  condemn  the  aggressors. 

The  warm  approval  by  our  Congress  of  the  statement  made  from 
this  rostrum  by  Comrade  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  on  behalf  of  the 
Party  and  the  entire  Soviet  people  that  our  country  will,  together 
with  other  socialist  countries,  render  ever  increasing  support  to 
Vietnam  should  be  treated  seriously  by  those  who  have  precipitated 
the  aggression  against  Vietnam. 
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The  speech  at  our  Congress  of  Comrade  Le  Duan,  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Working  People’s  Party  of 
Vietnam,  and  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  head  of  the  delegation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  fer¬ 
vent  acclaim  accorded  by  the  Congress  delegates  to  the  envoys  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  is  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  strong  ties 
of  fraternal  friendship  binding  the  people  of  our  country  and  the 
people  of  embattled  Vietnam.  The  feelings  of  the  representatives 
of  our  two  peoples  here  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one— a  stirring  expres¬ 
sion  of  true  revolutionary  solidarity. 

Abroad,  especially  in  the  USA,  they  often  ask  how  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  situation  and  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  answer  is  not  at  all  difficult:  the  USA  must  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  immediately  end  its  bandit  operations 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  must  stop  flouting 
the  Geneva  accords  on  Indochina  and  the  elementary  standards 
of  international  law. 

The  programme  for  a  Vietnam  settlement  advanced  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  platform 
of  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  a  settlement,  and  the  Soviet  Union  fully  supports  it. 

The  clearer  the  peoples  see  how  the  policy  of  this  or  that  govern¬ 
ment  treats  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  the  sooner  they  will 
convict  the  social  order  whose  nature  is  reflected  in  the  arms  race, 
the  gospel  of  militarism,  and  arbitrary  rule  in  international  affairs. 

Today  any  person  is  entitled  to  ask:  why  are  ever  newer  and 
more  destructive  weapons  of  war  being  added  to  the  colossal  stock¬ 
piles  of  arms  already  amassed  in  the  world? 

Why  are  billions  squandered  on  military  research  and  arms  pro¬ 
duction,  on  the  maintenance  of  enormous  armies  when  even  the 
richest  capitalist  countries  are  confronted,  in  all  its  enormity,  by 
the  task  of  combatting  poverty  and  unemployment,  ignorance  and 
disease? 

Why  is  it  that  year  after  year  proposals  are  rejected  which  could 
become  a  basis  for  agreements  to  end  the  arms  race? 

Legions  of  propagandists  cannot  blot  out  the  fact  that  the  hith¬ 
erto  unsurpassed  arms  race  was  imposed  on  the  world  by  the 
imperialist  camp. 

Even  when  spokesmen  of  the  USA  and  some  of  its  NATO  allies 
pretend  to  recognise  the  need  for  agreement,  this  does  not  mean 
the  time  has  come  to  prepare  the  wax  for  sealing  agreement.  They 
may  vote  in  the  UN  for  a  resolution  demanding  that  there  should 
be  no  loop-holes  for  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form, 
but  then,  crossing  the  ocean  to  Geneva,  again  begin  pushing  plans 
that  would  give  the  West  German  Bundeswehr  access  to  such 
weapons. 

Bourgeois  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  have  devised  certain 
standards  whereby  rhetoric  is  substituted  for  practicality  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  most  serious  matters  at,  say,  international  conferences. 
Their  representatives  are  prepared  to  hold  forth  for  hours  on 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  including  disarmament  problems,  and 
all  this  merely  to  conclude  that  the  matter  under  discussion  should 
be  handed  down  to  experts,  to  a  subcommittee,  never  mind  what 
subcommittee  and  never  mind  what  experts. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  forces  of  peace  and  aggression 
is  also  clearly  defined  in  another  theatre  of  struggle — the  struggle 
of  the  peoples  to  win  national  liberation  or  to  uphold  newly  won 
independence. 

The  Soviet  Union  condemns,  and  has  always  condemned,  those 
who  practise  arbitrary  rule  and  hatch  plots  in  Asian,  African,  and 
Latin  American  countries  against  the  peoples  of  those  countries. 
Together  with  the  other  fraternal  socialist  countries,  it  resolutely 
opposes  attempts  to  deny  the  peoples  their  right  to  choose  their  so¬ 
cial  system,  and  their  right  to  defend  their  choice,  even  with  arms 
in  hand. 

Unbending  in  its  defence  of  peace,  freedom  and  the  equality  of 
nations,  Soviet  foreign  policy  rejects  the  pattern  of  inter-state  re¬ 
lations  elaborated  by  the  exploiter  classes,  according  to  which  the 
weak  is  wrong  only  because  he  is  weak,  and  the  strong  is  permit¬ 
ted  anything  because  he  is  strong. 

Pronouncements  in  favour  of  diktat  and  arbitrary  rule  can  be 
heard  almost  every  day  from  the  government  offices  of  some  powers, 
in  their  parliaments,  and  at  press  conferences. 

Day  after  day  bourgeois  politicians  who  are  directly  involved  in 
foreign  policy  direct  a  ramified  propaganda  machine  to  poisoning 
people’s  minds  by  lauding  tough  policy  in  international  relations, 
thus  seeking  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  peoples  in  the  struggle 
for  peace. 

And  what  about  all  the  myths  concerning  the  Soviet  people’s  life 
and  our  foreign  policy  circulated  daily  by  television  and  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  newspapers,  especially  in  America?  Taking  units  normally 
applied  in  economics,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  USA  firmly 
holds  a  curious  record:  in  no  other  capitalist  country  is  so  much 
slander  harvested  per  square  metre  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  foreign  policy,  against  communism. 

How  then  to  conduct  foreign  policy  affairs,  given  this  obvious  dis¬ 
parity  and  clash  of  basic  trends  in  international  politics? 

Would  it,  perhaps,  be  right  simply  to  fly  into  a  rage,  to  slam 
the  door,  so  to  say,  and  to  stop  wasting  time  and  breath  on  talks 
with  the  Western  powers  that  are  responsible  for  the  tension  in  the 
world? 

Or  should  the  pressing  problems  be  raised  all  the  same,  in  order 
to  work  for  their  solution,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  peoples,  the 
support  of  all  peace  forces,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  those  forces 
within  the  bourgeois  camp  that  understand  the  need  for  improving 
international  relations? 
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The  second  approach  is  the  only  correct  one,  and  it  is  consistently 
followed  by  the  CC  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government. 

Lenin  devoted  the  closest  attention  to  all  signs  of  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  interests  of  individual  capitalist  countries  and  various  bour¬ 
geois  groups  within  those  countries.  In  reports  to  Party  congresses, 
in  his  works,  and  public  speeches,  in  his  instructions  to  the  People’s 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  Lenin  vigorously  explained  this 
profound  concept:  it  is  not  all  the  same  to  us  whether  we  deal  with 
those  representatives  of  the  bourgeois  camp  who  gravitate  towards 
a  military  solution  of  some  question  or  with  advocates  of  a  more 
circumspect  foreign  policy. 

Weighing  the  facts  of  modern  international  life  and  analysing  the 
differences  and  shades  of  the  foreign  policy  platforms  of  bourgeois 
parties,  trends,  and  groups,  one  must  say  that  the  conclusions  made 
by  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state  in  the  first  years  of  Soviet  power 
are  as  topical  today  as  they  were  then. 

Lenin’s  injunction  about  the  need  to  see  international  development 
in  all  its  complexity  pervades  the  report  of  the  CC  CPSU  to  this 
Congress. 

The  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  and  its  Presidium  concretely 
and  on  a  daily  basis  direct  the  entire  many-faceted  foreign  policy 
activity  of  the  Soviet  state.  That  is  why  the  strength  of  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy — a  Leninist  policy — is  well  known  not  only  by  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  friends,  with  whom  we  work  hand  in  hand,  but  also  by 
those  with  whom  fate  brings  us  face  to  face  in  the  international  are¬ 
na. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  the  situation  in  any  region  of 
the  world.  Wherever  the  interests  of  international  peace,  freedom, 
and  the  independence  of  peoples  are  affected,  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  affected  as  well.  The  fact  that  we  defend  the  po¬ 
sition  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  state  and  people  and 
rigorously  observe  that  principle  does  not  mean  tolerance  of,  or  in¬ 
difference  to,  the  interference  of  others. 

The  leading  quarters  of  the  USA  are  trying  to  arrogate  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  told  the  US  leaders  more  than  once  that  we  resolutely 
reject  these  claims  as  unfounded. 

The  USA  neither  had,  nor  has,  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  of  other  states. 

Some  politicians  in  Washington,  as  we  know,  are  very  fond  of 
turning  out  foreign  policy  doctrines:  they  simply  bake  them  like  hot 
pies.  That,  of  course,  is  their  own  business.  But  it  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter,  notably  for  Soviet-American  relations,  if  instead  of  many  doc¬ 
trines  there  was  just  one  good  one — a  doctrine  of  peace,  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  peoples,  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  states. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  generate  international  crises  with  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  USA.  But  in  international  affairs  there  is  a  line 
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which  no  government  should  cross  unless  it  substitutes  a  dangerous 
all-or-nothing  gamble  for  a  responsible  policy. 

A  special  place  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  policy  activity  be¬ 
longs  to  Europe. 

Here,  to  the  West  of  the  Soviet  border  and  the  borders  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  separates  the  armed 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation.  Here,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  is  a  state  that  has  made  revenge  for  its  defeat  in  the 
war  the  motto  of  its  foreign  policy. 

European  security  has  many  components  and  a  major  one  is  the 
German  problem  or,  more  precisely,  the  creation  of  conditions  that 
would  rule  out  for  all  time  any  new  German  aggression.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  a  novel  one  for  our  country. 

Party  veterans  participating  in  this  Congress  tackled  the  German 
problem  together  with  Lenin  in  the  difficult  Brest  days,  when  it  was 
put  on  the  agenda  by  bayonets  of  the  German  intervention  forces. 

In  the  1930s  the  German  problem  confronted  us  in  the  shape  of 
fascist  hordes  nursed  by  German  corporations  and  international  mo¬ 
nopolies,  which,  overrunning  one  European  state  after  another,  were 
preparing  to  invade  our  country. 

The  bandit  attack  of  Hitler  Germany  on  the  Soviet  Union  shifted 
the  solution  of  the  German  problem  to  the  battlefields  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War. 

Yes,  the  Soviet  people  know  the  habits  of  German  militarists  from 
experience.  That  is  why  the  struggle  for  European  security  is  for 
them  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Today  it  has  become  an  axiom  that  Europe’s  misfortune  on  the 
eve  of  the  Second  World  War  was  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  build  an  effective 
system  of  European  security,  and  that  Hitler  took  advantage  of 
this. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  a  good  foundation  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  Europe  was  laid — the  Potsdam  Agreement.  That  agreement 
is  a  concentrated  reflection  of  the  experience  of  the  peoples  in  the 
struggle  against  German  fascism,  of  their  hopes  that  Germany  would 
turn  to  peace  and  make  a  clean  break  with  the  policy  of  military 
adventures. 

Germany  and  its  rulers  had  had  to  answer  before  the  peoples  for 
their  aggression,  for  their  barbarity  in  the  war,  for  the  deportation 
to  slavery  of  millions  of  people.  The  unconditional  surrender  of  fas¬ 
cist  Germany  was  a  just  retribution. 

It  was  retribution  for  the  greedy  ambitions  of  the  Hitler  clique, 
for  the  arrogance  and  avarice  of  the  German  military. 

It  was  retribution  for  the  criminal  deeds  of  the  corporations  that 
had  forged  Hitler’s  war  machine. 

It  was  retribution  for  the  perfidy  of  nazi  diplomacy  which,  as  a 
handmaiden  of  German  imperialism,  did  not  stick  at  any  wicked¬ 
ness  to  paralyse  the  will  to  resist  of  entire  countries. 
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It  was  a  trial  by  the  peoples  of  the  forces  of  aggression,  and  has 
no  equal  in  terms  of  the  profound  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of 
peace  assumed  by  its  participants,  the  countries  of  the  anti-Hitler 
coalition.  The  decisions  it  took  were  addressed  not  only  to  the  past, 
but,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  future  so  as  to  assure  a  lasting  peace 
in  Europe,  in  which  the  entire  German  people,  too,  have  a  stake. 

In  those  days,  when  the  ruins  left  by  the  war  were  still  smoulder¬ 
ing,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  to 
the  liking  of  the  German  militarists  who  had  unleashed  the  war  did 
not  arise.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  If  the  aggressor  were  asked 
what  the  peace  should  be  like,  he  would,  probably,  dictate  the  sce¬ 
nario  of  a  future  war. 

Any  departure  from  Potsdam — and  some  of  our  former  Allies  are 
even  trying  to  take  credit  for  it — is  bound  to  boomerang. 

In  politics  this  takes  the  shape  of  demanding  a  retailoring  of  the 
map  of  Europe;  this  demand  wanders  from  one  FRG  Government 
programme  to  the  next,  from  statement  to  statement,  and  from  one 
diplomatic  note  to  another. 

In  the  military  field  this  takes  the  shape  of  a  build-up  of  West 
German  arms,  and  with  it  of  Bundeswehr  attempts  to  seize  the  com¬ 
manding  heights  in  NATO. 

And  can  there  be  any  greater  betrayal  of  Potsdam  than  the  rea¬ 
diness  of  some  Western  powers  to  give  the  FRG  access  to  nuclear 
weapons? 

There  is  obsessive  talk  in  Bonn  about  some  kind  of  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  nuclear  weapons  for  the  Bundeswehr.  What  right  can  they 
speak  about,  these  people  who  increasingly  reveal  themselves  as  dev¬ 
otees  of  a  policy  that  plunged  Europe  and  the  world  into  war  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago?  The  Soviet  Union  and  our  friends  will 
never  reconcile  themselves  to  plans  of  giving  the  FRG  access  to  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  said,  and  continues  to  say,  to  the  Western 
governments  that  are  now  encouraging  the  revenge-seekers:  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  West  Germany,  do  not  let  your¬ 
selves  be  hypnotised  by  the  NATO  insignia  on  the  uniforms  of  West 
German  soldiers. 

Unfortunately,  statesmen  in  Washington  and  some  other  Western 
capitals  have  so  far  been  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  these  warnings.  It 
would  seem  that  the  class  aversion  for  the  world  of  socialism  and 
communism  is  even  blunting  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  of 
some  political  leaders. 

Remote,  very  remote  indeed,  are  these  Western  public  figures  from 
the  stature  of  the  wartime  leaders  who  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
our  country  to  repulse  the  Hitlerite  aggression  and  who,  together 
with  us,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  post-war  world.  A  feeling  of  real¬ 
ism — that  seemingly  essential  feature  of  any  responsible  policy — is, 
evidently,  lacking  in  those  who  are  making  common  cause  with  the 
revenge-seekers. 
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There  are  those  who  even  try  to  scare  us  by  suggesting  that  un¬ 
less  the  revanchist  claims  are  met,  a  new  Hitler  might  appear  in 
West  Germany.  It  does  seem  high  time  to  realise  that  the  Soviet 
people  do  not  scare  easily.  They  proved  this  by  bringing  Hitler  Ger¬ 
many  to  its  knees  and  smashing  its  divisions.  And  today  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  far  more  formidable  arsenal  to  rout  any  aggressor  than 
it  did  in  1945. 

As  for  the  advice  to  give  ground  to  revenge-seekers  in  small 
things  so  that  they  should  not  demand  bigger  ones,  we  have  no  use 
for  them.  Attempts  to  ‘appease’  the  forces  that  want  to  retailor  the 
boundaries  of  states  are  a  more  than  slippery  path.  It  was  followed 
by  Chamberlain  and  Laval  and  it  led  to  Munich,  and  thence  to  war. 

There  is  a  reliable  way  to  prevent  the  revanchists  from  falling 
into  the  temptation  of  trying  their  luck  in  military  gambles  once 
more.  That  way  is  to  block  the  channel  of  possible  aggression  in  all 
directions — east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

The  peace  in  Europe  exists  not  by  the  grace  of  those  who  curse 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union,  our  friends  and 
allies,  nor,  we  are  sure,  any  other  state  that  suffered  from  the  nazi 
aggression  will  agree  to  stake  their  security  on  whether  the  West 
German  forces  that  want  a  revision  of  the  results  of  the  Second 
World  War,  are  pleased  or  displeased  with  their  present  situation. 

Just  a  couple  of  days  ago,  the  FRG  Government  sent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  several  other  states  a  note  which  it  portrays  as  some¬ 
thing  next  to  a  goodwill  gesture.  The  main  point  in  that  document, 
too,  is  a  claim  to  revising  the  boundaries  existing  in  Europe.  It  says 
in  so  many  words  that  Germany  continues  to  exist  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  31  December  1937.  Its  lexicon  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the 
diplomatic  vocabulary  of  the  Germany  of  1937,  which  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  and  will  never  exist  again. 

Here  is  what  must  be  said  in  reply:  not  a  single  frontier  post  on 
European  soil  needs  the  blessings  of  those  who  do  not  like  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war.  The  question  of  European  borders  has  been  settled 
finally  and  irreversibly.  The  state  borders  of  our  friends  and  allies 
are  as  securely  locked  as  our  own  borders. 

It  is  believed  in  Bonn,  for  some  reason,  that  the  denser  the  net  of 
arms  depots,  missiles,  and  nuclear  mines  covering  West  German  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  of  revanchist  claims.  History 
knows  examples  of  mindless  actions  by  governments  which  took  the 
path  of  adventures  relying  not  on  real  chances  but  on  a  miracle.  If 
political  and  military  thought  in  the  FRG  revolves  on  such  concepts, 
one  can  only  express  regret. 

Take  the  speech  made  several  days  ago  by  Chancellor  Erhard  at 
the  congress  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  FRG,  the  Christian  Democrat¬ 
ic  Union.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  greater  perversion  of  con¬ 
cepts:  it  turns  out  that  the  Soviet  Union,  not  West  Germany,  should 
present  evidence  of  its  peaceful  intentions,  and  to  be  the  first  to  do 
so.  Bonn  would  like  to  give  us  marks  for  our  behaviour. 
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And  this  comes  from  a  state  which  still  has  a  very  long  way  to 
go  before  it  acquires  a  tolerable  reputation,  which  is  trying  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Allied  accords  on  the  post-war  arrangements  in  Europe 
and  which  has  even  failed  to  punish  the  many  thousands  of  nazi 
war  criminals  who  are  in  hiding  in  its  territory. 

It  must  be  noted  in  all  fairness  that  at  the  same  congress  of  the 
CDU  other  words  were  heard  as  well.  Conrad  Adenauer,  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  FRG  and  for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  that 
party,  said  he  had  revised  his  attitude  to  the  USSR;  in  connection 
with  the  Tashkent  meeting  and  its  results  he  felt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  one  of  the  nations  that  wanted  peace.  A  sensible  judgement 

The  Soviet  Government  is  remote  from  believing  that  by  virtue 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  being,  the  FRG  car¬ 
ries  the  curse  of  isolation,  or  that  coolness,  and  still  less  ill  will, 
should  be  a  perpetual  companion  of  Soviet-West  German  relations. 
The  Soviet  Union’s  line  towards  the  FRG  is  clear. 

We  are  in  favour  of  normalising  and  improving  relations  with  the 
FRG  on  the  basis  of  its  turning  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  co-operation 
and  realism.  We  know  that  not  all  Germans  by  far  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny  are  afflicted  with  the  idea  of  revenge.  There  are  forces  in  that 
country  which  are  for  a  clean  break  with  the  militaristic  past  and 
see  the  future  of  the  FRG  on  the  construction  site,  not  in  the  bar¬ 
racks,  on  the  path  of  peaceful  development,  not  militarism. 

The  reaction  of  official  circles  in  Bonn  to  the  European  policy  set 
out  by  the  CC  CPSU  at  this  Congress  shows,  however,  how  strong 
the  revanchist  craze  is  in  West  Germany. 

The  stern  but  fair  warning  addressed  to  the  FRG  Government  and 
to  those  who  are  acting  in  collusion  with  it  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Central  Committee,  in  delegates’  speeches,  and  in  statements 
by  leaders  of  delegations  from  fraternal  parties  should  alert  all  those 
who  show  concern  for  peace,  regardless  of  their  attitude  to  the  social¬ 
ist  countries  and  their  view  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Germany  and  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War. 

One  of  the  major  historic  changes  is  that  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  German  working  people  a  mighty  bastion  of  peace  has 
been  erected  in  the  centre  of  Europe — the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  our  friend  and  ally.  That  is  a  great  gain  for  all  peoples. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  cherish  peace 
in  Europe.  All  the  European  countries  need  it  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  sponsored  a  good  many  ideas  aimed  at 
strengthening  European  security  and  developing  co-operation  on  both 
a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis  with  states  that  have  preserved 
their  national  image  and  their  sovereignty.  Also  well  known  are  the 
proposals  to  that  effect  made  by  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  other  socialist  countries. 

Unfortunately,  until  now  the  governments  of  some  Western  states 
have  made  practically  no  serious  efforts  to  find  points  of  contact  in 
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the  positions  of  the  sides  to  identify  precisely  what  interests  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  have  in  common.  The  reasons  vary.  But  an  obvious 
one  is  the  influence  of  a  big  non-European  power. 

The  United  States  believes  for  some  reason  that  Europe  cannot 
do  without  its  presence  and  tutelage,  without  US  bases  on  European 
soil,  without  US  soldiers  on  the  streets  of  European  cities,  without 
American  planes  in  the  European  sky,  whose  crews  have  reached  so 
high  a  degree  of  skill  that  they  are  literally  losing  hydrogen  bombs. 

It  was  none  other  that  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  declared 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  that  American  forces  would  not  remain  in 
Europe  for  much  longer  than  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
That  statement  was  made  on  5  February  1945  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Conference  in  Livadia  Palace.  Ten  times  two  years  have  gone 
by,  but  the  American  army  is  still  in  Europe  and  seems  to  be 
laying  claim  to  a  permanent  status  there.  But  the  peoples  of  Europe 
are  having,  and  will  yet  have,  their  say  on  this  subject. 

The  report  of  Comrade  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  contains  a  prog¬ 
ramme  of  foreign  policy  measures  which  the  Party  regards  as  the 
most  important  at  this  stage.  They  include  a  set  of  measures  on 
nuclear  weapons,  to  prevent  their  further  proliferation  and  bring 
closer  the  day  when  they  would  be  completely  banned  and  destroyed. 

The  measures  proposed  to  strengthen  European  security  speak 
clearly  of  our  Party’s  unflagging  concern  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Europe.  To  find  a  basis  for  agreement  it  is  suggested  that  talks 
be  initiated  and  an  appropriate  international  conference  convened. 

These  measures,  relating  both  to  the  international  and  European 
situation,  are  a  specific  programme  of  struggle  for  the  relaxation  of 
tensions,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  principles  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems,  and  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  peoples,  against  aggression,  and  for  peace. 

Comrades,  our  Party  consistently  pursues  its  foreign  policy  line 
aimed  at  preventing  a  world  war,  at  assuring  peaceful  conditions 
for  the  successful  building  of  socialism  and  communism  by  the  So¬ 
viet  people  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  socialist  system.  This 
is  a  Leninist  line  and  it  commands  the  full  support  of  Soviet  people. 

The  peoples  building  communism  and  socialism  are  full  of  opti¬ 
mism  and  are  looking  towards  the  future  with  confidence.  A  vivid  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  is  our  Congress  and  our  new  construction  plans. 
Let  those  paint  gloomy  pictures  of  their  future  who  have  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves,  in  their  social  system,  and  who,  from  behind 
the  fence  of  their  narrow  little  world  of  avarice  and  oppression,  can¬ 
not  see  the  historic  prospects  towards  which  mankind  is  moving. 

Communism  is  the  most  peaceful  and  creative  world  outlook.  It 
expresses  the  vital  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  This 
unshakable  belief  is  conveyed  in  Lenin’s  words  which  are  inscribed 
on  a  monument  that  stands  in  the  centre  of  Moscow,  the  monument 
to  the  founder  of  scientific  communism:  ‘The  teaching  of  Marx  is 
all-powerful  because  it  is  correct.’ 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 
AND  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Seventh  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet 


27  June  1968 


Comrades  deputies, 

The  Soviet  Government  has  placed  before  the  USSR  Supreme  So¬ 
viet  an  item  ‘On  the  International  Situation  and  Soviet  Foreign  Poli¬ 
cy’.  The  international  situation  deeply  interests  every  Soviet  individ¬ 
ual.  Removal  of  the  threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  lessening  of  in¬ 
ternational  tensions  is  a  task  which  meets  the  aspirations  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

Present-day  relations  among  states  bear  an  indelible  imprint  of 
the  tremendous  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Leninist  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Together  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity,  our  people  are  not  just  making  their  own  history,  but  also 
straightening  the  road  to  freedom,  progress,  and  peace  for  other 
states  and  peoples. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  is  a  product  of  the  socialist  revolution.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  internationalist  because  the  Soviet  people’s  inter¬ 
ests  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  working  people  in  all  other 
countries.  It  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  solidarity  with  revolutionary 
progressive  forces  throughout  the  world  and  is  an  active  factor  of 
class  struggle  on  the  international  scene. 

Inherent  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  a  profound  and  genuine  democ¬ 
ratism,  true  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  nations,  big  and  small, 
and  recognition  of  the  equality  of  races  and  nationalities.  It  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples. 

Each  stage  in  international  development  has  its  own  features  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  stage. 

The  international  affairs  of  today  are  exceptionally  eventful.  No 
matter  how  hard  those  in  the  capitalist  world  who  stand  at  the  helm 
of  policy  try  to  reassure  themselves,  it  is  an  ever  more  obvious  fact 
that  the  quickening  rhythm  of  events  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
points,  above  all,  to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  on- 
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slaught  upon  imperialism  by  the  forces  of  peace,  national  freedom, 
and  social  progress. 

If  we  take  the  root  causes  of  international  developments,  the  main 
conclusion  we  can  and  must  draw  notwithstanding  the  motley  and 
complex  nature  of  what  is  happening,  is  that  the  break-up  of  the 
world  of  exploitation  and  profit  with  its  perpetual  companions — ag¬ 
gressive  wars,  unbridled  arms  race,  and  suppression  of  the  peoples’ 
freedom — is  progressing  in  breadth  and  depth. 

The  present  revolutionary  epoch  is  also  upsetting  the  traditional 
notions  of  strength.  This  idea,  presented  by  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev 
in  the  report,  ‘Fifty  Years  of  Great  Socialist  Victories’,  reaches  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  new  phenomena  that  shape  international  re¬ 
lations  today. 

Could  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  number  of  missiles  and  nuclear 
bombs,  submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  and  bombers  at  the  disposal  of 
the  US  armed  forces  is  decreasing?  Of  course,  not.  Their  number  is 
growing  with  every  passing  year  and  month.  Ever  greater  allocations 
in  the  US  budget  go  to  arms  production.  If  we  approach  the  matter 
in  terms  of  quantity,  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and  its  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  world  arena  ought  to  be  on  the  rise.  But  in  reality  it  is 
declining. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Americans  themselves  say  on  this  score. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  holds  that  Americans  feel  they  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  begun  to  mistrust  each  other.  The  world  and  the 
USA  have  lost  contact  and  have  ceased  working  in  step.  US  ideas, 
US  aims,  and  US  policies  are  falling  behind  the  swift  development 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  failing  to  provide  the  right  responses 
to  its  pressing  problems. 

These  words  are  not  the  judgement  of  a  journalist  suddenly  an¬ 
noyed  with  the  present  US  Administration,  but  a  statement  by  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller,  one  of  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  American 
economic  and  political  pyramid. 

And  George  Ball,  a  noted  American  statesman  put  it  thus:  the 
USA  is  at  the  end  of  the  road  as  lone  world  policeman.  He  goes  on 
to  admit  that  the  world  has  become  too  dangerous  and  complex  for 
Americans  to  impose  their  order  on  it. 

The  US  arms  production  curve  is  steadily  rising,  while  the  politic¬ 
al  weight  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  is  falling.  Is  this  just 
a  matter  of  chance?  No,  it  is  a  logical  and  explicable  tendency. 

The  reasons  are  many.  But  the  principal  one  is  that  imperialism’s 
military  might  is  bridled,  and  successfully  so,  by  the  not  inferior 
might  forged  by  the  people  of  our  country,  by  their  heroic  building 
of  the  Soviet  economy,  their  strengthening  the  glorious  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  by  the  combined  might  we  have  developed  together  with  al¬ 
lies,  the  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community. 

Nowadays,  the  imperialist  powers  are  not  inclined  to  risk  a  head- 
on  collision  with  the  main  forces  of  socialism.  We  can  see  from  the 
example  of  the  United  States  that  the  ‘positions  of  strength’  policy, 
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which  has  been  a  sort  of  gospel  for  the  aggressive  circles  ever  since 
the  times  of  Dulles,  does  not  resolve  and  merely  multiplies  and  exa¬ 
cerbates  the  problems  besetting  imperialism. 

In  this  sense,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  which  this  policy  has  led,  is 
not  simply  the  biggest  and  most  dangerous  conflict  of  the  post-war 
period,  but  also  an  especially  clear  reflection  of  the  indivisibility  of 
the  processes  of  the  social  and  national  emancipation  of  peoples. 

For  several  years  now,  the  USA  has  been  waging  a  war  which, 
though  not  formally  declared,  is  nonetheless  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
war  against  a  country  that  is  small  in  terms  of  population  and  eco¬ 
nomic  potential.  The  American  air  force  has  dropped  more  bombs  on 
Vietnam  than  were  dropped  on  Germany  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Over  half  a  million  interventionists  are  now  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  what  are  the  results?  The  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  their 
determination  to  secure  victory  for  their  just  cause  and  oust  the  for¬ 
eign  invader  from  Vietnamese  soil  has  grown  still  stronger.  On  the 
side  of  Vietnam  is  the  ever  more  effective  support  of  other  peoples. 
The  DRV  receives  continuous  and  extensive  aid,  including  arms,  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries. 

What  the  USA  has  obtained  are  not  victories — there  never  have 
been  any  nor  can  any  be  anticipated— but  defeat  on  the  battlefields 
and  mounting  isolation  in  the  world  arena.  After  long  procrastina¬ 
tion,  the  USA  has  been  compelled  to  make  contact  with  the  DRV 
Government.  But  at  meetings  with  delegates  of  the  DRV  in  Paris, 
American  representatives  are  demanding  something  like  a  ransom 
for  completely  ending  the  bombing  of  DRV  territory  which  is  an  act 
of  aggression,  a  crime. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  aggression  does  not  stop  being  ag¬ 
gression  just  because  the  US  air  force  is  bombing  not  all  but  part 
of  North  Vietnam  territory.  Washington  should  seriously  examine 
the  situation,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  direct  official 
contacts  with  the  DRV,  and  take  steps  to  end  the  aggressive  war  in 
Vietnam  and  reach  a  political  settlement. 

Words  of  solidarity  with  the  gallant  people  of  Vietnam  have  been 
and  are  spoken  at  the  23rd  Congress  of  our  Party,  at  plenary  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Party’s  Central  Committee,  at  meetings  and  rallies  of 
working  people,  and  from  the  rostrum  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet. 
Our  two  countries  lie  far  apart  geographically,  but  in  their  struggle 
against  aggression  the  Vietnamese  have  no  closer  and  no  more  de¬ 
voted  friends  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  socialist  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Soviet  people  are  convinced  that  the  just  cause  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  will  triumph,  and  they  are  doing  everything  to 
bring  that  day  closer. 

To  inhibit  the  policy  of  aggression  in  all  its  guises  and  in  any  re¬ 
gion  of  the  globe — such  is  the  task  our  country  is  projecting  and  car¬ 
rying  out  in  practice  together  with  other  peace-loving  states.  This  ful¬ 
ly  applies  to  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  well,  where  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  imperialist  aggression  have  not  as  yet  been  remedied. 
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Israeli  troops  are  continuing  to  occupy  the  captured  Arab  territo¬ 
ry.  Armed  provocations  against  neighbouring  states  have  not  ceased. 
The  Suez  Canal  has  been  inactive  for  over  a  year,  which  is  doing 
great  harm  to  international  shipping.  The  tangle  of  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  being  loosened. 

Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  this  situation  and  all  the  dangers 
it  entails?  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  this  score. 

The  Arab  states  have  accepted  as  a  basis  for  settling  the  Middle 
East  crisis  the  UN  Security  Council  resolution  of  last  22  November, 
and  have  declared  their  agreement  to  implement  it.  They  have  made 
this  known  to  the  special  representative  of  the  UN  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al,  Gunnar  Jarring,  who  has  been  authorised  to  help  the  sides  in 
putting  the  Security  Council  resolution  into  effect.  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  refusing  to  comply  with  this  decision,  and  in  this  it 
has  the  backing  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  working  for  an  easing  of  tension  and  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East — a  region  directly  adjacent  to  the 
southern  boundaries  of  our  country.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
remove  the  consequences  of  the  Israeli  aggression,  mindful,  in  the 
process,  of  the  need  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
and  political  independence  of  all  states  in  the  region,  the  Arab  states 
and  Israel. 

Israel  must  carry  out  the  Security  Council’s  resolution  and  with¬ 
draw  its  forces  from  all  occupied  Arab  territory.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  Government  of  Israel  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  answer  for 
its  policy. 

Recently,  the  UAR  Government  suggested  working  out  a  time¬ 
table  plan  for  co-ordinated  measures  by  the  sides  to  settle  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  an  important  initiative  and  the  Soviet 
Government  is  ready  to  render  the  appropriate  assistance  in  imple¬ 
menting  such  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  governments  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  aware  of  the  need  for  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  situation,  which  is  fraught  with  grave  danger  for  peace.  Nor¬ 
malisation  of  the  situation  will  be  a  gain  not  only  for  the  countries 
in  this  region.  It  will  be  a  gain  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  are 
calling  on  the  governments  of  all  countries  to  display  a  broad  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  important  and  acute  problem.  And  this  requires,  above 
all,  that  the  main  point  at  issue  should  be  settled— the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  from  the  occupied  Arab  territories. 

The  Soviet  state  and  our  Party  have  always  given  priority  to 
problems  aHecting  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  peoples  and  fo¬ 
cussed  the  attention  of  governments,  parliaments,  and  world  opinion 
on  precisely  these  problems. 

There  are  problems  that  are  sometimes  blunted  by  time.  But  there 
are  also  some  which  become  more  complex  and  dangerous  as  time 
goes  on.  That  is  how  life  poses  the  problem  of  ending  the  arms 
race  and  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
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Not  infrequently  it  is  said  in  the  West  that  mankind  cannot  break 
out  of  the  vicious  circle  created  by  the  arms  race.  In  an  attempt  to 
lay  a  theoretical  foundation  for  the  arms  race  policy,  some  bourgeois 
politicians  are  inclined  to  regard  the  arms  race  as  a  tragic  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  age,  as  something  preordained.  That  is  not  the  view  of 
our  Party  or  the  Soviet  Government.  We  reject  this  view. 

In  reality,  however,  imperialism  wants  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  contradictions  it  has  engendered  are  inalienable  properties 
of  human  society  and  even  of  human  nature.  It  puts  its  own  avarice, 
its  unquenchable  thirst  for  profits,  the  interests  of  the  class  of  ex¬ 
ploiters,  above  the  future  of  the  peoples. 

The  ‘Dance  of  Death’  is  what  the  First  World  War  was  called 
by  its  contemporaries.  According  to  estimates  by  scientists,  it  claimed 
as  many  lives  as  were  lost  in  European  wars  over  a  thousand 
previous  years.  But  according  to  their  own  figures,  the  US  monop¬ 
olies  alone  pocketed  46  billion  dollars  in  net  profits  during  that  war. 

The  Second  World  War  unleashed  by  the  nazi  aggressors — a  war 
many  times  more  brutal  and  devastating — claimed  over  fifty  million 
lives.  There  is  no  need  to  remind  anyone  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
Soviet  people  and  many  other  peoples  that  fought  against  fascism. 
But  again  the  monopolies  lost  nothing:  US  corporations  alone 
gained  123  billion  dollars  in  profits. 

That  is  how  things  go  for  gun  barons:  the  more  blood  is  spilt,  the 
greater  is  the  wealth  they  amass  and  the  greater  is  the  power  of 
their  placemen  in  governments  and  parliaments. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
arms  race  and  wars  devoured  4,000  billion  dollars.  It  is  hard  even 
to  imagine  what  benefits  this  money  would  have  given  people  if  it 
was  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  society  free  from  exploitation  of  man 
by  man  and  from  the  domination  of  monopolies.  Electronic  machines 
alone  could,  perhaps,  give  an  idea  of  the  prospects  that  would  open 
up  for  people  if  the  astronomical  sums  spent,  through  the  fault  of 
the  imperialist  states  on  the  arms  race,  were  diverted  to  improving 
the  people’s  welfare,  culture,  education,  and  health. 

The  human  mind  rebels  against  the  fact  that  the  genius  of  scien¬ 
tists,  the  knowledge  of  engineers  and  production  managers,  the  gol¬ 
den  hands  of  workers,  the  talent  of  men  of  culture,  and  colossal  ma¬ 
terial  means  are  being  squandered  as  before  on  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  of  destruction  and  annihilation.  The  peoples  are  entitled 
to  demand  an  end  to  such  madness. 

The  legislators  sitting  in  bourgeois  parliaments  ought  to  remember 
that  their  constituents  vote  for  them  not  to  be  dragged  towards  the 
abyss  and  not  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour  wast¬ 
ed  on  war  preparations,  and  not  to  be  forced  to  pay  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  taxes.  This  means  above  all  that  the  requests  of  generals  from 
NATO  military  staffs  should  not  be  accommodated,  and  that  there 
should  be  concern  not  for  the  profits  of  monopolies  but  for  ending 
the  arms  race. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  said  before  and  says  today:  our  country  is 
completely  in  favour  of  ending  the  arms  race  forced  upon  the  world 
by  the  imperialists. 

And  to  those  muddle-headed  theoreticians  who  try  to  tell  us  and 
all  other  champions  of  disarmament  that  disarmament  is  an  illusion, 
we  reply:  by  taking  this  stand  you  are  making  common  cause  with 
the  most  hidebound  imperialist  reaction  and  are  weakening  the  front 
of  the  struggle  against  it. 

In  the  struggle  for  disarmament  two  policies,  two  lines  in  inter¬ 
national  aSairs,  are  making  themselves  felt  in  sharp  contrast. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  times  the  Soviet  Government  tabled  propo¬ 
sals  carefully  balanced  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broad  interests  of 
states  and  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  forward  a  detailed  programme  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  control. 
What  do  we  hear  in  reply?  They  tell  us:  we  are  ready  to  discuss 
it — for  years  and  years.  But  they  do  not  want  to  make  a  real 
start. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  other  ways  as  well.  Virtually  dozens 
of  times  the  Soviet  Government  called  on  the  Western  powers  to 
agree,  for  a  start,  to  more  modest  measures,  as,  for  instance,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  military  budgets,  dismantling  of  military  bases  in  foreign 
territory,  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones,  and  banning  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  what  was  the  West’s  answer?  There  were  diSerent  answers, 
but  no  dearth  of  excuses:  one  proposal  was  said  to  go  far,  another 
was  insufficient,  the  fifth  premature,  and  the  tenth  could  bode  ill 
for  NATO. 

Experience  suggests  that  without  vigorous  and  continuous  un¬ 
masking  of  a  policy  that  is  breeding  militarism  the  governments  of 
the  capitalist  powers  cannot  be  counted  on  to  agree  to  resolving  vi¬ 
tal  international  problems,  especially  to  disarmament. 

The  same  experience  suggests  that  a  persistent  and  skilful  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  can  yield  positive  results. 
The  Soviet  Union’s  consistency  in  pursuing  the  line  of  disarmament, 
its  major  initiatives  rallying  the  peace  forces  lead  to  definite  results 
even  if  they  do  not  at  once  result  in  concrete  agreements. 

We  will  not  say  that  Soviet  foreign  policy  alone  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  or  with  the 
Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  but  the  big  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  gratified  to  report  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  that  the  work  of  many  years  carried 
out  on  the  initiative  of  the  CC  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  has 
resulted  in  the  drawing  up  and  finalisation  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  which,  on  1  July,  will  be  open 
for  signing  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere. 
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The  draft  Treaty  has  been  approved  by  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  its  sponsor,  will  be  among  the  first  to 
affix  its  signature  to  it.  This  Treaty  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  measures  ever  taken  to  rein  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  peace. 

It  will  block  channels  for  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  will 
thereby  lessen  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  war.  Furthermore,  the 
Treaty  will  pave  the  way  for  new  efforts  in  resolving  the  tasks  of 
disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  declares  from  the  rostrum  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  that,  as  before,  it  is  ready  to  carry  out  a  programme 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  urges  all  states  to  work 
unstintingly  for  this  historic  task. 

Nowadays,  everyone  agrees  that  nuclear  weaponry  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  mankind.  What  is  to  be  done  about 
nuclear  arms?  Will  they  be  perpetually  proliferated  or  will  people 
find  ways  to  eliminate  these  mass  destruction  weapons  and  use  nu¬ 
clear  energy  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind? 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  promptly  given  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  soon  as  the  problem  arose.  And  it  was  clear  and  categori¬ 
cal:  nuclear  weapons  must  be  banned.  Their  use  is  contrary  to  man¬ 
kind’s  conscience.  The  world  has  long  since  reached  a  line  where 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  outlawed. 

As  long  as  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  an 
international  convention  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  also 
introduced  proposals  for  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  vehicles  and  the  switching  of  all  nuclear  energy  to 
peaceful  uses  only. 

This  is  a  profoundly  peace-loving  and  humane  proposal  sponsored 
by  the  socialist  world,  prompted  by  awareness  of  the  tremendous 
danger  linked  with  the  existence  of  nuclear  arms  and  their  unlimited 
manufacture. 

The  Western  powers  did  not  accept  these  proposals.  Thereby  they 
assumed  a  grave  responsibility.  And  if  history  were  to  arrange  a 
trial  of  those  guilty  of  blocking  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  is  the  imperialist  camp  that  would  be  in  the  dock. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  rectify  the  situation.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  calling  on  the  Western  powers  possessing  nuclear  arms  to  sit  down 
at  the  negotiating  table  in  a  narrow  or  broad  composition,  with  the 
participation  of  other  states,  and  to  consider,  seriously  consider,  the 
question  of  an  international  convention  banning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  country  is  prepared  to  affix  its  signature  to  such  an 
international  document  immediately. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  urging  all  states,  first  and  foremost  the  nu¬ 
clear  powers,  to  terminate,  without  delay,  underground  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  tests.  There  is  no  justification  for  attempts  to  evade  this  issue. 
Those  who  are  frustrating  the  solution  of  this  important  task  under 
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the  pretext  of  the  need  to  improve  nuclear  weapons  should  be  put 
in  their  proper  place. 

The  references  that  are  usually  made  during  discussions  of  this 
issue  to  the  need  for  some  kind  of  verification  are  unfounded  and 
fictitious.  No  one  can  explode  nuclear  weapons  under  the  ground  in 
secret,  without  giving  himself  away. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to  examine  all  other  proposals 
in  nuclear  disarmament,  jointly  or  separately,  at  one  conference  or 
several,  having  in  view  the  need  to  eliminate  hollow  word-monger- 
ing  from  the  lexicon  of  those  discussing  proposals  on  these  serious 
matters. 

A  wall  of  condemnation  should  be  built  around  those  governments 
and  statesmen  who  erect  obstacles  to  ending  the  arms  race  and  to 
disarmament.  This  requires  stronger  action  by  all  political  trends 
and  social  groups  in  ail  countries  in  favour  of  disarmament.  When 
this  grows  into  a  popular  movement,  it  can  force  the  foes  of  disar¬ 
mament,  those  who  have  linked  their  fortunes  and  political  careers 
with  militarism  and  the  arms  race,  to  retreat  before  the  voice  of  the 
peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation 
problem  to  add  realism  and  breadth  of  approach  also  to  the  problem 
of  banning  nuclear  arms. 

One  of  the  untried  fields  of  disarmament  is  search  of  agreement 
on  the  mutual  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  delivery  vehicles — both  offensive  and  defensive,  in¬ 
cluding  anti-missile  systems.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to 
exchange  views  on  this  question  as  well. 

In  his  time,  Lenin  emphasised  that  we  would  like  to  ‘see  a  min¬ 
imum  of  general  assurances,  solemn  promises  and  grandiloquent 
formulas,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  decisions  and  measures  that  would  certainly  lead  to  peace, 
if  not  to  the  complete  elimination  of  the  war  dangers’. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  proceed  continuously  from  this 
precept  of  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state. 

A  major  area  in  our  activity  is  to  ensure  security  in  Europe.  The 
situation  on  the  European  continent  has  been  closely  examined  at 
congresses  of  our  Party,  at  plenary  meetings  of  its  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  at  sessions  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  European  prob¬ 
lems  are  in  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries 
and  of  its  political  and  military  organs. 

Many  lines  of  international  tension  have  their  source  in  Europe  or 
lead  to  Europe.  It  would  seem  that  experience  should  have  com¬ 
pelled  each  government,  each  parliament,  each  party  mindful  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  peoples,  to  get  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  aggression  so  as  to  tear  them  out  of  Europe’s  soil  forever.  It 
would  seem  that  two  world  wars  should  have  removed  all  tolerance 
of  German  militarism,  let  alone  connivance  with  its  intrigues. 
Unfortunately,  not  everywhere  is  this  so. 
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Although  many  disquieting  processes  in  Europe  are  so  far  only 
muted,  this  does  not  make  them  any  less  dangerous.  The  politicians 
and  ideologists  of  the  NATO  military  bloc  are  making  no  small  effort 
to  keep  these  processes  out  of  the  peoples’  sight.  But  can  one  relax 
vigilance  in  the  face  of  what  is  happening  in  Greece?  And  does  not 
the  growing  militarist  and  neo-nazi  danger  in  the  FRG  call  for  es¬ 
pecially  high  vigilance? 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  out  firmly  and  loudly  about  the  threat  to 
peace,  about  the  plans  of  revenge  in  Europe. 

The  emergency  laws  which  have  just  been  promulgated  by  the 
West  German  Bundestag  are  in  many  ways  a  copy  of  the  laws  enact¬ 
ed  in  Germany  just  before  the  Second  World  War.  The  Hitlerites 
held  Germany  in  a  state  of  tension  by  adopting  such  laws  in  order 
to  befuddle  the  minds  of  Germans  with  militaristic  and  chauvinistic 
frenzy.  This  made  it  easier  to  drive  people  to  the  barracks,  and 
those  who  disagreed  to  concentration  camps. 

One  may  ask  how  else  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  peace-loving 
states  could  be  expected  to  rate  the  emergency  legislation  passed  in 
the  FRG.  When  West  Germans  are  in  peacetime  made  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  idea  that  they  will  soon  have  to  take  to  arms  to 
achieve  the  hare-brained  aims  for  which  the  Hitlerites  drove  millions 
upon  millions  of  Germans  to  slaughter,  this  cannot  but  provoke  se¬ 
vere  condemnation  on  the  part  of  all  Soviet  people. 

The  warnings  heard  today  about  the  dangerous  features  in  the  po¬ 
litical  development  of  West  Germany  are  by  no  means  premature. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  so-called  National-Democratic  Party 
and  other  neo-nazi  forces  have  pushed  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  front  in  that  country.  The  Party  already  has  representatives 
in  the  Landtags  of  seven  out  of  the  ten  West  German  Lander ,  and 
it  is  making  a  bid  for  the  Bundestag.  But  those  who  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  developments  in  that  country  only  shrug  their 
shoulders:  it  is  all  ‘within  the  limits  of  the  law’. 

Some  law,  when  anti-fascists  who  did  not  flinch  in  face  of  the 
Gestapo  terror  and  the  torture-chambers — the  German  Communists — 
are  being  outlawed. 

The  fact  that  former  National-Socialists  have  renamed  themselves 
National-Democrats  does  not  alter  their  political  image. 

The  fact  that  the  FRG  is  proclaiming  a  new  Ostpolitik  is  by  no 
means  enticing  for  the  peoples,  especially  those  at  which  this  policy 
is  aimed. 

A  host  of  attractive  epithets  is  being  thought  up  in  Bonn  to 
describe  this  policy.  But  is  Bonn’s  Ostpolitik  all  that  new? 

Let  us  take  the  basic  element  of  European  security — inviolabil¬ 
ity  of  the  existing  boundaries  of  states.  What  position  does  the 
FRG  Government  take  on  it?  Has  it,  perhaps,  recognised  these 
boundaries  unlike  its  predecessors?  No,  it  has  not,  and  it  has  still 
not  given  up  its  claim  to  the  1937  boundaries  of  the  German  Reich. 

No  sooner  was  a  remote  hint  made  at  the  recent  congress  of  the 
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West  German  Social-Democrats  about  a  more  sober  approach  to 
the  boundaries  question  than  a  fist  banged  on  the  table  in  Bonn 
and  even  this  timid  hint  evaporated. 

And  what  about  the  renewal  of  the  demand  for  Lebensraum,  re¬ 
cently  made  in  the  Bundestag  on  behalf  of  the  FRG  Government — 
I  repeat,  on  behalf  of  the  government? 

Does  Bonn  realise  what  kind  of  feeling  this  arouses  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  at  whose  expense  Hitler  attempted  to  gain  this  notorious 
Lebensraum ?  Surely,  it  must  be  clear  that  in  our  day  only  some¬ 
one  prepared  to  reduce  his  country  to  lifeless  desert  can  play  around 
with  the  nazi  Lebensraum  slogan.  # 

The  question  of  German  boundaries  was  settled  by  the  Second 
World  War — and  settled  for  good. 

The  solution  has  been  written  down  ineradicably  in  the  political 
biography  of  Europe  with  the  blood  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  the  her¬ 
oism  of  Soviet  people. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  the  great  exploit  which  our  country  per¬ 
formed  in  saving  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  from  fascist  slavery. 

Standing  guard  over  the  frontiers  of  the  European  socialist  states, 
including  the  boundary  between  the  GDR  and  the  FRG,  is  the  en¬ 
tire  might  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation,  and  our  people  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  test  it. 

Take  this  other  aspect  of  European  security:  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  German  states.  Here,  too,  the  position  of  the  FRG 
contains  nothing  new.  Have  they  given  up  the  bankrupt  ‘Halstein 
doctrine’  in  that  country  or  claims  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  Ger¬ 
mans?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  what  is  the  line  of  the  FRG  in  respect  of  West  Berlin?  The 
same  as  before.  The  same  attempts  to  annex  that  city,  which  has 
never  belonged  to  the  FRG,  nor  ever  will.  The  responsibility  for 
the  occasional  aggravations  of  the  situation  over  West  Berlin  rests 
on  West  Germany  and  on  it  alone.  Naturally,  provocations  with 
regard  to  that  city  are  meeting,  and  will  meet,  with  a  due  rebuff 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  GDR,  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
Organisation. 

The  FRG  Government  calls  its  Ostpolitik  ‘new’,  but  bases  its 
relations  with  Czechoslovakia  on  the  1938  Munich  agreement.  Now, 
as  before,  it  is  refusing  to  recognise  that  shameful  agreement  as 
invalid  from  the  very  beginning. 

If  there  is  anything  new  to  West  Germany’s  Ostpolitik,  it  is  an 
additional  stock  of  animosity  towards  the  socialist  countries,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  prejudice  their  unity  by  methods  that  are  more  sly.  The 
socialist  countries  are  giving,  and  will  give,  this  a  due  rebuff. 

If  the  FRG  wants  to  prove  its  peaceful  intentions,  its  deeds  should 
suit  its  words.  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  mean  words  that 
are  properly  weighed  and  realistic,  not  like  those  spoken  in  the 
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Bundestag  a  day  or  two  ago  by  Chancellor  Kiesinger.  We  mention 
his  statement  because  it  is  shot  through  with  a  cold  war  spirit. 

At  one  time  Adenauer  said  that  the  shadows  of  the  past  were 
impeding  West  Germany’s  relations  with  other  nations.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  they  will  not  vanish  soon  from  the  memory  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  not  the  shadows  of  the  past  that  block  the 
road  to  the  future,  but  the  present-day  policy  of  the  FRG.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  statements  in  favour  of  detente  in  Europe 
emanating  from  Bonn  from  time  to  time  were  correspondingly 
reflected  in  the  practical  deeds  of  the  West  German  state,  this 
would  not  go  unnoticed  and  would  find  a  response  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Onion. 

When  the  FRG  Government  proposes  that  we  exchange  declara¬ 
tions  renouncing  the  use  of  force  and  leaves  aside  the  question 
of  recognising  the  existing  European  boundaries,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  about  the  aims  of  such  a  proposal. 

If  West  Germany  presented  to  other  states  only  the  one  claim 
concerning  boundaries,  calling  for  their  revision,  even  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  branded  as  revanchist  and  its  aims  as  incompatible 
with  the  tasks  of  European  peace.  But  as  we  know  that  is  not  its 
only  claim. 

Of  course,  non-use  of  force  in  relations  between  states  is  one 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  incorporated  in  the  UN  Char¬ 
ter.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  sought  the  introduction  of 
that  principle  in  the  Charter.  But  attempts  to  legalise  a  policy  of 
revanche,  of  claims  to  other  people’s  lands  is  at  loggerheads  with 
the  principle  of  the  non-use  of  force. 

An  exchange  of  declarations  with  the  FRG  on  the  non-use  of 
force  can  take  place  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  precise  recognition 
of  the  situation  obtaining  in  Europe,  including  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  our  friend  and  ally, 
whose  security  is  inseparably  linked  with  our  own  security  and 
the  security  of  all  the  other  Warsaw  Treaty  states. 

If  the  FRG  is  making  its  proposal  with  serious  intentions,  let 
it  confirm  this  by  respecting  the  international  agreements  under¬ 
lying  the  post-war  settlement  in  Europe,  above  all  the  Potsdam 
Agreement. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  continue  exchanging  views 
with  the  FRG  on  the  non-use  of  force  on  the  understanding  that 
the  FRG  Government  will  approach  the  problem  constructively. 
The  Soviet  Union  welcomes  every  step  that  furthers  detente  and 
security  in  Europe,  and  improvement  of  Soviet-West  German  re¬ 
lations. 

In  the  Bucharest  Declaration  the  socialist  countries  put  forward 
a  programme  of  measures  to  ensure  European  security  and  the  de 
velopment  of  peaceful  co-operation  among  the  states  of  East  and 
West.  These  proposals  are  still  fully  valid,  and  so  are  the  propo 
sals  contained  in  the  decisions  of  the  Karlovy  Vary  Conference  of 
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European  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  on  questions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  security.  They  are  awaiting  consideration  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Together  with  other  countries  that  are  party  to  the  Warsaw 
Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  to  begin  preparations  for  a 
European  conference  to  discuss  questions  of  assuring  security  in 
Europe  and  developing  European  co-operation.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  enter  into  appropriate  contacts  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  European  states  which,  for  their  part,  realise  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  co-ordinating  and  joining  efforts  to 
that  end. 

Since  the  proposal  to  convene  a  European  conference  became  a 
subject  for  consideration,  the  attitude  of  various  countries  to  it  has 
become  more  or  less  clear.  It  can  definitely  be  said  that  most 
European  nations  take  a  positive  view  of  this  idea.  However,  the 
governments  of  some  NATO  countries  are  already  resorting  to  strat¬ 
agems  that  their  diplomacy  has  been  priming  for  decades  so  as 
to  block  the  adoption  of  effective  decisions  to  consolidate  peace 
in  Europe. 

We  are  told  that  in  general  the  idea  is  a  good  one  but  hard  to 
put  into  effect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  states  of 
Europe  together. 

The  representatives  of  some  countries  of  Western  Europe  are 
willing  to  talk  endlessly  on  the  subject  of  the  conference,  but  are 
not  willing  to  make  any  decisions.  They  display  a  special  attitude, 
one  might  say,  a  rapturous  partiality,  to  questions  of  procedure 
so  long  as  they  do  not  have  to  go  farther  and  can  avoid  discussing 
the  substance. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
there  has  not  been  a  single  conference  or  meeting  in  Europe  in 
which  government  representatives  of  all  the  European  states  with¬ 
out  exception  could  take  part.  There  have  been  all  manner  of 
conferences  in  the  world,  both  big  and  small.  There  is  hardly  a 
continent  that  has  not  held  its  regional  conferences. 

But  it  turns  out  that  the  European  states  would  appear  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  one  another  on  war  and  peace  if  they  were  to 
come  together.  As  if  there  had  been  no  two  world  wars,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  Europe,  and  as  if  Europe  was  not  still  in  a  fever  over 
unresolved  issues. 

Oh,  well,  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  encounters 
a  light-hearted  attitude  of  certain  governments  to  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  and  peace.  But  it  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  for 
the  destiny  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  will  continue  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  persuade  all  the  other  European  states  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  and  resolve  the  problems  of  European  security. 
Its  conscience  is  clear  as  is  the  conscience  of  our  friends  and  al¬ 
lies.  We  are,  and  will  go  on,  doing  our  duty  in  the  struggle  for 
detente  in  Europe,  for  the  strengthening  of  European  security. 
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The  Soviet  Government  will  do  everything  it  can  to  ensure  that 
the  peace  in  Europe,  to  the  winning  of  which  our  army  and  our 
people  made  the  decisive  contribution  during  the  Second  World 
War,  is  not  breached.  Readiness  to  respond  to  every  constructive 
step  cementing  the  structure  of  European  peace,  and  resolute  rebuS 
to  any  attempt  at  prejudicing  the  positions  of  peace  and  socialism 
in  Europe,  whatever  the  context  in  which  such  attempt  is  made — 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  European  policy.  We 
stand  firm  on  this  policy  and  are  in  unity  with  the  other  socialist 
countries. 

Comrades  Deputies, 

The  CC  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Soviet  people, 
cherish  no  cause  more  in  the  foreign  policy  field  than  strengthening 
the  community  of  socialist  countries.  Defence  of  the  gains  and 
furtherance  of  the  cohesion  of  the  states  of  the  socialist  communi¬ 
ty  is  our  sacred  duty,  and  our  country  will  carry  its  dedication 
to  that  duty  through  any  trial. 

Karl  Marx,  whose  150th  birthday  anniversary  was  celebrated  re¬ 
cently  by  all  progressive  mankind,  urged  that  efforts  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  morality  and  justice,  which  pri¬ 
vate  persons  must  be  guided  by  in  their  relations,  also  become  su¬ 
preme  laws  in  relations  among  nations.  * 

The  socialist  countries  are  furthering  this  historic  task  hon¬ 
ourably,  asserting  in  international  relations  the  just  and  humane 
principles  which  the  founder  of  scientific  communism  wrote  about. 

It  is  a  great  merit  of  the  CPSU  and  other  fraternal  parties,  and 
the  governments  of  the  socialist  countries,  that  even  in  the  most 
complicated  international  situations  they  find  solutions  for  questions 
that  arise  before  them  on  principles  of  socialist  internationalism 
and  friendship,  a  combination  of  national  interests  with  the  common 
interests  of  the  socialist  community. 

Of  course,  the  socialist  world  is  growing  and  developing  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  continuous  confrontation  between  the  two  socio-economic 
systems,  the  opposing  ideologies,  the  forces  of  progress  and  reaction, 
the  forces  of  war  and  peace. 

The  decision  of  the  April  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  our  Party  emphasises  that,  experiencing  severe  upheav¬ 
als  and  major  failures  in  home  and  foreign  policy,  imperialism, 
along  with  adventures  in  the  military-political  field,  is  devoting 
more  effort  to  subverting  the  socialist  countries,  and  the  communist 
and  entire  democratic  movement. 

But  the  designs  of  those  who  want  to  remove  even  one  compo¬ 
nent  out  of  the  socialist  community  are  myopic  and  futile.  This 
the  socialist  community  will  not  permit.  The  community  of  socialist 
states  is  an  integral  whole.  Together  with  the  parties  and  govern- 

*  See:  Karl  Marx,  ‘Inaugural  Address  to  the  Working  Men’s  International 
Association’,  in  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  in  three  volumes, 
Vol.  2,  Progress  Publishers,  Moscow,  1969,  p.  18. 
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merits  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  our  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  community’s  steadfast 
political,  economic,  and  defensive  consolidation. 

How  diverse  and  intensive  is  the  work  carried  out  in  developing 
and  strengthening  relations  between  the  fraternal  countries  of 
the  socialist  community  is  shown  by  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
party  and  government  leaders  of  those  countries.  They  examine 
cardinal  aspects  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  the  socialist  states 
in  strengthening  the  positions  of  socialism  and  concerting  their 
actions  in  the  international  arena. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  tremendous  effort  to  cement 
friendship  and  develop  many-faceted  co-operation  with  the  socialist 
countries  are  members  of  the  Central  Committee  Politbureau,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  CC  CPSU,  deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
and  of  the  Union  republics,  other  statesmen  and  public  figures, 
workers  in  science,  culture,  and  art.  There  is  a  continuous  exchange 
of  delegations  at  various  levels. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration:  all  this  activity  has  acquired 
a  broad,  nation-wide  scale,  attesting  to  the  identity  of  the  great 
goals  of  socialism  and  communism,  the  identity  of  interests  in 
the  struggle  for  world  peace. 

The  party  and  government  leaders  of  the  fraternal  countries  are 
always  welcome  guests  in  our  country.  We  are  looking  forward 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  arrival  in  Moscow  today  of  the  party 
and  government  delegation  of  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic 
headed  by  Comrade  Janos  Radar.  We  are  convinced  that  this  visit 
will  make  a  new  contribution  to  the  further  strengthening  of  re¬ 
lations  between  our  two  fraternal  countries,  our  two  fraternal  par¬ 
ties. 

Periodic  meetings  of  the  Political  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation,  and  close  bilateral  contacts  reflect 
the  common  need  for  comradely  exchanges  of  views  on  relevant 
matters.  Naturally,  such  meetings  and  conferences  culminate  in 
collective  actions  of  great  significance. 

The  treaties  of  friendship,  co-operation,  and  mutual  assistance 
concluded  by  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  are  evidence  of  their 
cohesion.  In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  such  treaties 
with  the  GDR,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Mongolia,  and 
has  prolonged  the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Czechoslovakia.  The  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  completed  of  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ro¬ 
mania;  it  has  been  initialled. 

In  combination  with  the  system  of  multilateral  co-operation  with¬ 
in  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation,  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance,  and  other  international  organisations  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  states,  these  treaties  are  visibly  furthering  the  interests  of 
socialism  and  peace. 

To  develop  and  cement  co-operation  with  the  socialist  countries 
along  all  lines,  to  raise  still  higher  the  international  influence  of 
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the  socialist  community  as  a  close-knit  force,  has  been,  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  top-priority  concern  of  the  CC  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  Government. 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  pursues  a  policy  of  developing 
and  strengthening  relations  with  the  young  national  states  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Of  course,  on  such  a  vast  and  mobile  battlefront  as  is  the  nation¬ 
al  liberation  movement,  successes  in  one  sector  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  temporary  failures  in  another.  The  opportunity  for  get¬ 
ting  support  and  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union,  its  international¬ 
ist  foreign  policy,  has  been,  and  is,  of  vital  significance  for  many 
of  the  young  states.  Many  are  the  times  when  the  Soviet  Union’s 
warnings  to  the  imperialist  powers  have  helped  the  emergent  na¬ 
tional  states  to  stand  up  to  external  pressures  and  repulse  encroach¬ 
ments  on  their  independence. 

Our  country  has  always  vigorously  supported,  and  supports,  the 
national  liberation  movements  of  the  peoples,  movements  for  free¬ 
dom  and  independence.  It  has  always  been  an  active  force  in  the 
struggle  for  eradicating  the  colonial  yoke. 

Not  infrequently,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  hesitate  to  compli¬ 
cate  its  relations  with  major  Western  powers  for  the  sake  of  de¬ 
fending  the  cause  of  national  liberation  and  independence.  Only  a 
socialist  power,  for  which  the  interests  of  that  cause  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  those  of  peace  and  socialism,  can  act  in  this  way. 

In  its  foreign  policy  activity  the  Soviet  Government  has  always 
attached  prime  importance  to  relations  with  the  non-aligned  nations, 
which  make  up  over  one  half  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In 
terms  of  the  main  trend  of  their  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  these 
states — regardless  of  distinctions  and  shades — have  demonstrated 
their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  fundamental  issues  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  They  condemn  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries  and  peoples,  they  condemn  the  policy  of 
diktat  directed,  above  all,  against  states  that  are  militarily  and 
economically  weak. 

We  know  that  many  non-aligned  countries  come  up  against  dif¬ 
ficulties  generated  by  the  long  period  of  colonial  oppression.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  does  all  it  can  to  assist  many  of  them  in  over¬ 
coming  these  difficulties. 

On  the  whole,  the  non-aligned  states  are  a  great  force  in  the 
world  arena — a  force  with  which  we  are  successfully  co-operating. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  go  on  firmly  with  its  policy  of  expanding 
and  improving  relations  with  the  non-aligned  states,  which  it  re¬ 
gards  as  its  allies  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

Our  ties  with  most  Afro-Asian  states  are  developing  successfully. 

Relations  of  close  co-operation  with  such  big  states  as  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Burma  are  gaining  ground  from  year  to  year. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  good  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  several  other  Asian  states. 
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Our  country’s  friendly  relations  with  the  UAR,  Algeria,  Syria, 
and  other  Arab  states  have  of  late  gained  still  richer  content  and 
greater  scope. 

In  a  few  days,  the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  is  coming  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  welcome 
him  as  our  friend,  as  the  representative  of  a  country  which  is  wag¬ 
ing  an  arduous  struggle  against  imperialist  aggression  and  colo¬ 
nialism.  We  are  sure  that  the  talks  in  Moscow  between  the  Soviet 
leaders  and  President  Nasser  will  be  fruitful  and  will  promote  the 
further  drawing  together  of  our  countries  and  the  prospects  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  relations  with  Mali,  Guinea,  the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  and 
many  other  African  countries  are  marked  by  friendship. 

Soviet  people  harbour  feelings  of  goodwill  towards  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America.  We  understand  the  complex  position  of  the 
states  of  that  vast  region  of  the  world.  But  the  truth  penetrating 
there  about  Soviet  foreign  policy,  about  the  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  people  has  increased  the  urge  to  establish  normal  relations 
and  expand  ties  with  our  country. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  has  always  been  directed  to  ensure  good 
relations  especially  with  our  neighbours. 

There  are  grounds  for  satisfaction  over  the  further  consolidation 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  good-neighbourly  relations  with  Finland  and 
Afghanistan. 

New  positive  signs  have  appeared  in  our  relations  with  Turkey. 
We  attach  importance  to  these  relations. 

Our  relations  with  Iran  are  becoming  ever  more  meaningful.  Re¬ 
cent  years  saw  a  growth  of  economic  ties  with  that  country.  In 
the  political  field,  too,  there  has  been  a  certain  turn  for  the  better. 
And  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  further  headway  here. 

There  have  been  successes  in  the  development  of  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  such  a  big  neighbouring  Asian  country  as  Japan. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  for  strengthening  political  relations  as  well, 
but  Japan’s  position  on  a  number  of  questions  is  creating  consider¬ 
able  difficulties.  One  of  them  is  the  use  of  Japanese  territory  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  aggressive  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Our  relations  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  constitute  a 
separate  question.  A  profound  and  principled  assessment  of  the  di¬ 
visive  and  adventurist  position  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  group  in  inter¬ 
national  aSairs  and  its  provocative  anti-Leninist  line  in  the  inter¬ 
national  communist  and  workers’  movement  is  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  Party  congresses  and  plenary  meetings  of  the  CC 
CPSU.  Let  me  briefly  dwell  on  the  state  of  Soviet-Chinese  relations. 

In  pursuing  its  anti-Soviet  course,  the  Mao  Tse-tung  group  is 
deliberately  continuing  to  lead  matters  to  a  further  deterioration. 
Take  the  recent  crude  provocations  against  the  crews  of  the  Soviet 
tanker  Komsomolets  Ukrainy  in  the  port  of  Whampoa,  and  the 
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steamships  Zagorsk  and  Svirsk  in  the  port  of  Dalny.  They  have 
provoked  legitimate  anger  among  Soviet  people,  and  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  Mao  Tse-tung  group  is  conducting  hostile  subversive  activ¬ 
ities  against  our  state.  In  vile  attempts  to  slander  life  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Soviet  foreign  policy,  newspapers  and  the  radio  in 
Peking  are  rivalling  imperialist  propaganda. 

Through  the  fault  of  the  Peking  authorities,  the  volume  of  So- 
viet-Chinese  trade  has  fallen  twentyfold  since  1959,  and  has  now 
been  reduced  to  a  minute  scale. 

Cultural  ties  between  our  countries,  let  alone  social  contacts,  have 
been  practically  broken  off. 

Sadly,  it  is  the  Chinese  people,  with  whom  the  Soviet  people  are 
linked  by  bonds  of  many  years  of  friendship,  that  have  to  pay  for 
the  adventurism  of  the  Peking  leaders  and  for  their  betrayal  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  people  have  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  confidence  that  the  present  events  in  China  and 
the  chauvinist  great-power  trend  of  China’s  foreign  policy  are  but 
a  historically  temporary  stage.  We  are  sure  that  despite  all  diffi¬ 
culties  and  zigzags,  the  cause  of  socialism  in  China  will  triumph 
and  Soviet-Chinese  relations  will  in  the  long  run  take  their  na¬ 
tural  course. 

In  keeping  with  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states 
with  different  social  systems,  the  Soviet  Union  is  actively  ex¬ 
panding  relations  with  those  states  of  the  capitalist  world  which, 
for  their  part,  see  the  need  for,  and  the  use  of,  co-operation  with 
our  country. 

Positive  changes  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  Soviet-French 
relations,  and  we  are  convinced  that  this  meets  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  and  French  peoples.  Co-operation  between  the  USSR  and 
France  is  developing  in  many  fields— political,  economic,  scientific, 
technological,  cultural — and  we  are  in  favour  of  this. 

Unfortunately,  relations  with  Britain  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
although  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  is  being  done  for  their  expan¬ 
sion.  Soviet-British  relations  in  the  political  field  are  moving  ahead 
more  slowly  than  they  would  if  Britain’s  foreign  policy  overcame 
its  one-sided  orientation  in  several  major  international  issues. 

A  definite  improvement  has  been  achieved  in  relations  with  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  here  considerable  opportunities  are  opening  up  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Co-operation  seems  to  be  especially  promising  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific,  and  technological  fields. 

Opportunities  are  appearing  for  expanding  relations  with  such 
a  big  and  industrially  developed  North  American  country  as 
Canada. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  relations  with  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  are  developing  favourably.  We  believe  that  the  policy  of 
neutrality  pursued  by  those  countries  is  contributing  substantially 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 
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And  how  are  things  going  with  the  biggest  Western  power,  the 
United  States? 

It  must  be  said  that  Soviet-American  relations  are  complicated 
as  before  by  the  aggressiveness  in  US  foreign  policy,  above  all 
by  the  US  war  in  Vietnam. 

Speaking  recently  on  the  anniversary  of  his  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  A.  N.  Kosygin,  in 
the  American  town  of  Glassboro,  US  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
stressed  the  need  to  display  responsibility  and  restraint  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  the  need  to  build  peace  brick  by  brick,  agreement 
after  agreement,  following  the  example  of  the  recently  achieved 
agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  spoke 
of  his  country’s  readiness  to  move  towards  disarmament,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  put  across  the  idea  that  it  was  desirable  to  expand 
areas  of  co-operation  with  our  country,  which,  he  said,  would  make 
the  road  to  peace  less  thorny. 

Very  good.  But  who  is  hindering  the  United  States  from  acting 
precisely  according  to  what  the  American  President  said?  Why 
does  it  act  otherwise  on  the  decisive  issues  of  war  and  peace? 

The  fundamental  questions  of  war  and  peace  must  be  resolved, 
and  opportunities  for  this  do  exist.  But  the  USA  must  renounce 
attempts  to  turn  the  world  inside  out,  attempts  to  tip  the  scales 
against  the  legitimate  interests  of  others,  and  against  the  interests 
of  peace. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  on  the  Soviet  side  that  we 
stand  for  good  relations  with  the  United  States,  for  co-operation 
in  settling  pressing  international  problems.  And  today  we  still 
believe  that  there  are  no  reasons  for  any  collision  between  our 
nations,  provided  the  American  side  shows  due  respect  for  our 
security  and  the  security  of  our  friends,  provided  the  USA  does 
not  encroach  on  the  security  and  independence  of  other  peoples. 

Our  country  has  never  accepted,  and  will  never  accept,  any  deals 
with  anyone  at  the  expense  of  the  peoples  or  in  circumvention  of 
their  interests.  To  what  extent  the  existing  opportunities  in  So¬ 
viet-American  relations  can  and  will  be  used  depends  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  actions  in  international  affairs  which  it  is  hard 
to  classify  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  foreign  policy  or  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  ideology.  Mostly  they  are  the  one  and  the  other.  Nor  can 
this  be  otherwise,  for  there  has  never  existed,  and  does  not  exist, 
any  foreign  policy  in  general — a  policy  that  does  not  represent  or 
reflect  the  interests  of  certain  classes  and  their  ideology.  And  to¬ 
day  the  foreign  policy  activity  of  governments  is  marked  by  a 
collision  of  ideologies,  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  the  masses,  for 
their  sympathies  with  which  it  merges  organically. 

The  West  understands  perfectly  well  these  days  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  missiles  or  gold,  and  not  enough  to 
employ  adroit  politicians  and  ingenious  diplomats.  If  the  USA  loses 
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the  battle  for  the  minds  of  people,  says  US  Defence  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford,  it  cannot  count  on  victories  in  future  war — whether 
cold  or  hot. 

An  outspoken  admission.  Its  meaning  is  obvious:  on  the  maturity 
and  consciousness  of  the  masses  of  people  or,  conversely,  on  their 
backwardness  and  susceptibility  to  false  appeals  largely  depend 
the  chances  and  limits  of  a  foreign  policy. 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  the  Western  centres  determining  the 
basic  directions  of  foreign  policy  and  ideological  activity,  they  would 
turn  out  human  souls  as  they  turn  out  machine  parts.  Their 
dream  is  to  mass  produce  human  material  suitable  for  use  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  foreign  policy  aims.  Attuned  to  this  is  the  press, 
radio,  cinema,  television,  science,  and  culture — the  entire  range 
of  media  influencing  human  minds. 

Lack  of  faith  in  the  future  of  their  system,  fear  of  coming  face 
to  face  with  socialism  in  a  world  without  armaments,  the  arms 
race,  and  fatalism  permeate  various  fields  of  ideology,  as  well  as 
the  many  of  the  foreign  policy  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Western 
powers.  Many  of  these  tenets  and  doctrines  are  designed  to  con¬ 
vince  people  of  their  inability  to  end  the  arms  race,  their  impotence 
to  prevent  a  world  war. 

Or  else,  without  bothering  to  offer  proof,  they  allege,  especially 
in  connection  with  next  year’s  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  treaty 
that  established  NATO,  that  it  is  the  West’s  policy  and  no  other, 
that  it  is  NATO,  which  assure  peace,  and  that  NATO  generals 
are  the  next  thing  to  being  guardian  angels  of  international 
security. 

Gogol’s  character  from  Notes  of  a  Madman,  the  demented  offi¬ 
cial  Poprishchin,  who  said  ‘the  moon  is  made  in  Hamburg’,  was 
incomparably  closer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  claim  that  NATO 
serves  the  interests  of  peace. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  inseparable  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  their  ideological  motives  can  be:  the  US  war  against  the 
people  of  Vietnam — those  who  are  responsible  for  having  started 
it,  for  escalating  it,  do  not  mince  words  to  admit  that  the  US  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  preserve  the  order  established  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
is,  the  reactionary  puppet  regime  which  is  prepared  to  sell  the 
country’s  interests  down  the  river  to  please  its  foreign  masters. 

Or  take  another  example.  No  sooner  a  socialist  state  takes  ap¬ 
propriate  measures  to  safeguard  its  sovereign  rights,  as  the  GDR 
did  recently  in  face  of  stepped-up  FRG  claims  to  West  Berlin,  than 
a  real  propaganda  explosion  follows:  the  radio,  television,  and 
press — the  whole  ideological  and  propaganda  machine  is  set  in 
motion  to  smear  the  peace-loving  foreign  policy  of  the  GDR  and 
the  socialist  social  system. 

All  this  has  to  be,  and  is,  taken  into  account  in  both  our  foreign 
policy  and  ideological  activity  insofar  as  it  concerns  international 
affairs. 
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Our  foreign  policy  and  ideology  are  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  bleak 
future  anticipated  by  many  politicians  and  theoreticians  of  the  cap¬ 
italist  world.  They  are  haunted  by  nightmares  when  they  reflect 
on  the  destinies  of  the  system  whose  policy  and  ideology  they  ex¬ 
press. 

Here  we  can  only  say:  let  pictures  of  gloom  be  painted  by  those 
who  have  lost  faith  in  themselves,  in  their  social  system,  those 
who  cannot  see  the  perspectives  of  history  from  behind  the  hedge 
of  avarice  and  oppression.  The  peoples  that  are  building  commu¬ 
nism  and  socialism  are  full  of  optimism. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  great  power  situated  in  two  parts  of  the 
world — Europe  and  Asia.  But  not  only  its  geographical  location 
determines  its  breadth  of  international  interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  and  develops  diplomatic  relations 
with  nations  of  all  continents.  Today  there  are  103  such  states. 
The  USSR  is  a  member  of  all  the  major  international  organisa¬ 
tions — regional  and  specialised — serving  the  interests  of  peaceful  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation,  and  these  number  about  400. 

Our  country  has  not  shirked,  nor  ever  will  shirk,  the  special 
responsibility  devolving  on  it,  notably  under  the  UN  Charter,  for 
the  assurance  of  universal  peace.  On  all  issues  of  international  life 
the  Soviet  Union,  acting  in  close  accord  with  the  fraternal  social¬ 
ist  countries,  has  its  own  position,  and  actively  carries  into  effect 
the  Leninist  principles  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  people  begs  no  one  for  the  right  to  participate  in  re¬ 
solving  any  problem  affecting  international  peace,  the  freedom,  and 
independence  of  peoples,  and  the  broad  interests  of  our  country. 

This  right  is  ours  by  virtue  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  status  of  a 
great  power. 

In  any  acute  situation,  no  matter  how  far  away  from  our  coun¬ 
try,  all  the  capitals  of  the  world  wait  for  the  reaction  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards,  and  will  regard,  the  interests  of  the 
socialist  community,  its  cohesion,  as  its  sacred  responsibility,  and 
lofty  international  duty. 

No  violator  of  peace  will  deceive  himself  if  he  knows  in  advance 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  always  among  those  who  effectively  re¬ 
buff  a  policy  of  aggression. 

Conversely,  each  blow  struck  for  liberation,  each  international 
initiative  that  meets  the  interests  of  international  security  does 
have,  and  always  will,  the  support  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Our  foreign  policy  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  marked  by  firm¬ 
ness  in  upholding  the  state  interests  of  the  Soviet  people,  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  inviolability  of  our  boundaries,  our  shores,  and  air¬ 
space,  in  safeguarding  the  dignity  of  the  Soviet  flag,  and  the  rights 
and  security  of  Soviet  citizens. 

And  equally  organic  is  the  dedication  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
our  allied  duty  and  our  international  obligations. 
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Equal  rights  in  all  sectors  and  spheres  of  international  activity, 
including  measures  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  allies  and  friends;  no  discrimination  in  world  trade;  broad¬ 
er  scope  for  exchanges  of  scientific  and  technical  achievements  and 
cultural  values;  freedom  of  navigation  for  ships  and  fleets  equal 
to  that  of  the  ships  and  fleets  of  any  other  power — all  this  de¬ 
termines  our  capability  and  responsibility  in  world  affairs. 

For  the  sake  of  resolving  the  international  problems  that  are  cru¬ 
cial  for  the  peaceful  future  of  the  peoples  we  are  ready  to  sit  at 
the  conference  table  with  all  those  who  seek  the  same  goal.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  go  on  seeking  together  with  other  states, 
areas  of  similar  interests  and  possible  accords,  including  conclu¬ 
sion  of  relevant  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  and  agreements, 
that  meet  the  interests  of  peace  and  are  based  on  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  peoples. 

All  those  who  want  to  build  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  peace,  good-neighbourliness,  and  respect  for  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  interests  will  find  a  ready  response  on  our  part. 

For  the  third  decade  now  the  Soviet  people  have  lived  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace.  This  is  a  great  success  for  the  Leninist  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  CC  CPSU,  the  result 
of  the  steadily  growing  power  of  our  homeland,  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  people  in  building  communist  society.  The  So¬ 
viet  people,  who  are  successfully  implementing  the  resolutions  of 
the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  both  in  home  and  foreign  affairs, 
are  looking  to  the  future  with  a  sense  of  calm  confidence. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


19  September  1969 

Madam  President, 

Distinguished  delegates, 

The  General  Assembly  is  meeting  this  year  in  regular  session 
on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the 
fascist  aggressors  who  unleashed  the  Second  World  War. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  many  important  battles  still  remained 
to  be  fought  on  the  European  and  Far  Eastern  fronts.  Warsaw 
and  Oslo,  Prague  and  Copenhagen,  Belgrade,  and  many  other  towns 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  aggressors,  and 
Paris  and  Brussels  had  only  just  been  liberated.  But  the  peoples 
knew  that  victory  was  already  at  hand,  that  the  hour  was  striking 
for  the  triumph  of  freedom,  the  hour  of  reckoning  for  the  Hitler¬ 
ites  and  their  minions  for  their  monstrous  crimes.  The  main  out¬ 
lines  of  the  future  world  organisation  for  collective  security — the 
United  Nations— had  already  been  traced  in  inter-Allied  talks. 

No  one  aspired  more  fervently  than  the  people  of  our  country 
towards  a  speedy  and  victorious  ending  of  the  war  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lasting  and  stable  peace.  However  great  the  eSorts 
made  by  others,  no  one  experienced  that  large-scale  and  thorough 
mobilisation  of  all  its  resources  which  was  accomplished  by  our 
people  for  the  sake  of  victory  over  the  enemy.  No  one  made  such 
sacrifices  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Soviet  people  to  make  in  the  war 
years. 

We  are  not  saying  this  in  order  to  base  on  the  facts  of  history 
some  kind  of  claim  to  special  rights.  In  recalling  the  great  exploit 
of  the  Soviet  people,  we  merely  wish  to  emphasise  our  country’s 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace,  which  we  have  achieved  at  an 
immeasurable  cost. 

The  Soviet  people  have  never  forgotten,  nor  do  they  now  forget, 
the  important  part  played  by  the  co-operation  of  states  belonging 
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to  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition  in  the  achievement  of  victory.  States 
with  different  social  systems  and  interests  united  to  crush  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  These  states  jointly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  organisation  which  was  called  upon  to  become  an  in¬ 
strument  of  international  co-operation  aimed  at  preventing  a  new 
war.  They  invited  other  states  to  join  in  the  practical  work  of  creat¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  and  to  take  part  in  its  activities.  And 
when  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  they 
jointly  expressed  their  determination  ‘to  save  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind’,  the  peoples  interpreted  these  stern 
and  solemn  words  as  a  militant  programme  of  action  in  the  cause 
of  peace 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  has  always  done  and 
continues  to  do  its  utmost  to  translate  this  programme  into  reali¬ 
ty  and,  together  with  all  states  of  similar  inclination,  to  consolidate 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Already  in  the  war  years,  when  we  were  concentrating  our  ef¬ 
forts  on  crushing  the  aggressors,  we  pondered  what  the  basis  of 
a  lasting  peace  should  be.  With  the  last  salvo  of  the  war,  when 
this  supreme  tragedy  came  to  an  end,  programmes  began  to  be 
carried  out  for  the  rehabilitation  and  peaceful  reconstruction  of 
our  country;  and  at  the  same  time,  steps  were  taken  at  the  inter¬ 
national  level  to  build  a  stable  peace. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world  since  then.  The  general  bal¬ 
ance  of  world  forces  has  undergone  considerable  changes  and 
many  new  features  have  emerged  in  inter-state  relations.  But  the 
Soviet  Union’s  clear  and  consistent  policy  of  strengthening  peace 
in  Europe  and  consolidating  world  peace  remains  unchanged. 
From  the  first  peace  treaties  and  the  first  outlines  of  the  new  re¬ 
lations  between  the  states  which  were  victors  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  those  which  were  vanquished,  to  the  well-known 
proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  elimination 
of  colonialism,  and  measures  to  reduce  international  tension, 
which  have  received  such  wide  support  in  the  United  Nations  and 
throughout  the  world,  to  the  most  recent  proposals  on  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  arms  race,  including  nuclear  arms,  and  on  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  international  security  we  have  invariably  followed  this 
line.  Never  have  we  deviated  from  it,  nor  shall  we  do  so  in  the 
future. 

In  international  affairs  the  only  realistic  approach  is  that  which 
takes  into  account  the  profound  and  vital  interest  of  all  peoples 
in  peace.  History  has  witnessed  many  political  combinations,  and 
attempts  by  individual  countries  or  groups  of  countries  to  gamble 
on  tensions  and  even  conflicts  or  on  a  clash  of  state  interests.  It 
might  be  thought  that  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  objective  conditions  of  the  atomic  and  space 
age  in  which  we  live,  every  government  aware  of  its  responsibili- 
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ties  must  be  anxious  not  to  lose  sight,  in  any  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  peoples.  Differences 
in  social  systems  and  ideologies  and  a  divergent  approach  to  out¬ 
standing  problems  must  not  block  the  way  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace,  which  today,  indeed,  is  becoming  a  synonym  for  life  and 
progress. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  harnessing 
the  peaceful  aspirations  of  peoples  and  embodying  them  in  con¬ 
crete  acts,  in  helping  to  pool  the  efforts  of  all  stales  which  stand 
up  for  peace.  For  this  is  surely  the  purpose  for  which  this  Organ¬ 
isation  was  conceived.  The  Charter — that  collective  treaty  unit¬ 
ing  members  of  the  United  Nations — conferred  suitable  powers  on 
the  Organisation.  The  Soviet  Government  is  in  favour  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  United  Nations  and  increasing  its  authority  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  is  against  any  weakening  of  its  structure,  but 
rather  in  favour  of  ensuring  the  more  efficient  functioning  of  its 
political  machinery. 

The  policy  of  peace  is  our  fundamental  policy.  It  was  elaborat¬ 
ed  and  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  great  man  of  our  era,  Vladimir 
Ilyich  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  the  centenary  of 
whose  birth  will  soon  be  observed  by  all  progressive  mankind. 
This  policy  is  not  affected  by  the  political  situation.  It  cannot  be 
shaken  by  any  attacks,  whatever  their  origin. 

The  policy  of  peace  is  born  of  the  profoundly  humane  nature 
of  the  socialist  system  which  has  firmly  established  itself  in  our 
country  and  was  the  dream  of  many  thinkers  in  the  past.  It  stems 
from  the  very  essence  of  the  teaching  by  which  the  Soviet  people 
are  guided. 

This  is  the  position  maintained  today  in  international  affairs  by 
the  entire  community  of  socialist  states,  which  form  a  closely  knit 
alliance — an  alliance  for  peace.  We  are  united  not  only  by  a  com¬ 
mon  outlook,  but  also  by  a  common  policy  and  common  fate.  If 
an  impartial  and  objective  poll  were  to  be  taken  among  the  peo¬ 
ples,  one  in  which  the  participants  could  freely  express  their  opi¬ 
nions,  the  vast  majority  would,  undoubtedly,  name  the  socialist 
community  of  states  as  a  powerful  force  for  peace  and  a  stabilis¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  international  situation. 

The  peoples  are  aware  that  this  factor  was  responsible  for  the 
realisation  of  their  hopes  of  maintaining  their  independence,  free¬ 
dom,  and  rights. 

For  us,  the  major  positive  role  played  in  international  affairs  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  is  not  only  a  source  of 
satisfaction  but  also  an  incentive  to  further  efforts  for  peace.  The 
socialist  states  see  in  this  their  responsibility  towards  all  mankind. 

Need  anyone  fear  the  strengthening  of  the  socialist  states?  No; 
those  who  desire  a  lessening  of  international  tension,  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  security,  and  removal  of  the  threat  of  war  need  have  no 
fears.  This  applies  also  to  states  with  other  social  systems,  if  only 
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they  wish  to  live  with  us  in  peace  and  are  generally  in  favour  of 
peace. 

If  we  compare  the  prospects  of  peace  as  they  were  painted  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  United  Nations  was  being  estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  present  situation  of  peace,  two  factors  must  be 
singled  out  which  are  equally  fundamental  in  character  but  op¬ 
posite  in  meaning. 

On  the  one  hand,  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  decades  it  has 
been  possible  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  a  new  world  war  which, 
now  that  states  possess  nuclear  arms  and  other  means  of  mass  de¬ 
struction,  would  inevitably  have  the  gravest  consequences  for 
mankind. 

This  is  the  great  achievement  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  and 
a  signal  success  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  achievement  of  its 
lofty  aims. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peace  still  remains  precarious  and  un¬ 
stable.  Now  in  one  part  of  the  world,  now  in  another,  independent 
states  are  attacked  and  their  territories  seized,  and  attempts  made 
to  impose  foreign  domination  on  peoples  who  in  a  hard  struggle 
have  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  rotten  colonial  system  and 
won  the  right  to  independent  national  development. 

Human  lives  are  being  lost,  the  material  values  created  by  the 
labour  of  the  peoples  destroyed,  and  huge  material  resources  di¬ 
verted  to  the  arms  race,  which  is  imposed  upon  the  world  by  pow¬ 
ers  bent  on  violating  the  inter-Allied  agreements  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  a  new  war.  The  world  continues  to  live  in  a  state  of  ten¬ 
sion. 

This  means  that  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  are  still  far 
from  being  achieved  and  that  the  Organisation  still  has  a  very 
great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  further  the  creation  of  conditions  in 
which  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  live  in  peace. 

The  co-operation  of  the  powers  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition, 
which  will  forever  go  down  in  history  as  a  convincing  and  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  joint  action  against  the  aggressor  by  states  with 
different  social  systems,  was  not  properly  continued  and  developed 
in  the  post-war  period.  Instead  of  setting  up  a  world-wide  collective 
security  system  based  on  the  principles  elaborated  jointly  with 
us,  some  Western  powers  took  the  road  of  separate  action,  band¬ 
ing  together  in  military  blocs,  whose  raison  d’etre  was  to  inflict 
all  possible  harm  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  and  friends, 
and  attempt  from  a  ‘position  of  strength’  to  stop  or  even  thrust 
back  communism. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  the  view  that  the  choice  of  a  country’s 
social  system  is  a  matter  for  the  people  of  that  country  and  no 
one  else.  Thus,  if  our  ideas  recognise  no  obstacle,  and  if  those 
who  have  tried  to  erect  such  obstacles,  from  the  Russian  tsars  to 
obscurantist  Hitlerites,  have  suffered  crushing  defeat  and  our  ideol¬ 
ogy  is  spreading  more  and  more  widely,  this  is  not  a  sign  of 
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‘Kremlin  intrigues’  but  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  commu¬ 
nist  outlook  and  the  objective  laws  of  social  development.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  place  any  barriers  on  them,  just  as  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  teaching  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
and  of  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  all  this.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  volte-face  in  Western  policies  could  result  only  in  ten¬ 
sion,  or  the  cold  war,  as  it  was  then  called,  with  its  attendant  cri¬ 
ses  and  conflicts. 

This  naturally  compelled  the  socialist  states  to  show  due  con¬ 
cern  for  their  security.  This  we  continue  to  do  in  full  measure — 
let  no  one  harbour  any  illusions  on  that  score.  But  this  does  not 
lessen  by  one  jot  our  determination  to  uphold  the  cause  of  peace 
among  the  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  expressed  its  attitude  to  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  view  that  after  the 
period  of  confrontation  the  era  of  negotiations  is  now  beginning. 
We  are  in  favour  of  negotiations,  of  a  businesslike  approach  to  af¬ 
fairs,  and  of  genuine  efforts  to  settle  the  international  problems 
facing  the  USSR,  the  United  States,  and  all  other  states.  Natural¬ 
ly,  in  any  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union  will  base  itself  on  respect 
for  the  interests  and  rights  of  our  allies  and  for  the  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  of  other  states,  big  and  small. 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  every  proposal  by  any  nation  that 
serves  the  interests  of  international  security  and  promotes  peace¬ 
ful  co-operation  between  states.  We  are  prepared  to  take  our  place 
at  the  negotiating  table  whenever  this  is  likely  to  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  controversial  issues.  But  the  victims  of 
aggression,  peoples  upholding  their  freedom,  have  unfailingly 
met  with  active  support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  strict  and  complete  observance 
of  the  Charter,  and  of  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  without  any  exception  whatsoever.  The  unleashing 
of  a  new  war  must  be  prevented  and  a  violator  of  the  peace  must 
invariably  meet  with  a  suitable  rebuff.  The  solemn  obligations  as¬ 
sumed  by  states  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  must 
be  discharged  and  the  actions  of  states  in  international  relations 
must  not  be  at  variance  with  those  obligations.  This  is  precisely 
what  our  country  has  always  stood  up  for  and  continues  to  stand 
up  for.  We  believe  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  gives 
all  its  members  equal  rights  and  imposes  important  obligations  on 
each. 

But  do  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  correspond 
in  any  way  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  which  the  soldiers  of  the  anti-Hitler  co¬ 
alition,  including  American  soldiers,  fought  and  died?  No,  not  in 
the  least. 
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The  United  States  has  already  been  fighting  the  Vietnamese 
people  longer  than  anyone  else  in  its  entire  history  since  it  be¬ 
came  an  independent  country,  longer  than  it  fought  nazi  Germany 
and  militarist  Japan.  It  has  not  attained  its  aims  in  Vietnam;  nor 
can  it  do  so,  for  its  cause  there  is  unjust.  The  solidarity  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  every  continent  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  We  are  proud  that  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on's  assistance  is  increasing  the  resources  of  free  Vietnam  in  its 
hard,  heroic  struggle. 

At  present,  talks  are  taking  place  in  Paris  on  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Vietnamese  problem.  To  think  that  the  United  States 
can  achieve  at  the  conference  table  what  it  has  failed  to  achieve 
with  an  army  of  half  a  million  on  the  battlefield,  that  is,  the  pow¬ 
er  to  entrench  itself  strategically  and  politically  on  alien  soil  in 
South  Vietnam  and  impose  on  the  Vietnamese  people  the  corrupt 
Saigon  puppets  as  their  rulers  would  obviously  be  at  variance 
with  reality. 

At  these  negotiations  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  are  known  to  have  put  forward 
constructive  terms  for  a  settlement.  The  United  States  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  an  honourable  way  out  of  this  impasse  of  its 
own  making.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  sound  sense  and  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  will  prevail  in  United  States 
policies  and  that  the  Paris  talks  will  move  towards  agreement  op 
the  one  and  only  possible  basis,  the  only  one  which  conforms'  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  renun¬ 
ciation  of  military  and  all  other  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  An  end  to  the  aggressive  war  and  peace'  in 
Vietnam  are  necessary  for  the  Vietnamese  people  and  for  the 
whole  world.  We  are  convinced  that  they  are  also  necessary  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  qualify  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  all  peoples,  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  by  Israel  of  any  measures  for  a  political  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  What  are  they  waiting  for,  what  are  they  counting 
on,  those  Israeli  leaders  who  are  bent  on  annexing  the  territories 
of  the  Arab  states  seized  two  years  ago,  constantly  organising 
new  military  provocations  against  those  states,  and  acting  contrary 
to  the  well-known  Security  Council  resolution  of  22  November 
1967,  which  has  been  recognised  by  all  states  except  Israel  as  a 
realistic  basis  for  a  settlement? 

The  representatives  of  Israel  often  make  statements,  including 
statements  at  the  United  Nations,  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  an  end  to  the  conflict  with  the  Arab  states.  Why  then 
does  Israel  refuse  to  do  what  is  a  major  and  obligatory  condition 
for  peace  in  the  area,  i.e.  withdraw  its  troops  from  occupied  Arab 
lands  which  have  never  belonged  to  Israel?  References  to  the  fact 
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that  Israel  is  seeking  recognition  for  itself  of  the  right  to  inde¬ 
pendent  national  existence  are  without  foundation.  The  Security 
Council  decision — as  everyone  is  well  aware— in  addition  to  de¬ 
manding  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories,  also  provides  precisely  for  the  recognition  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  this  right  for  all  states  in  the  Middle  East,  includ¬ 
ing  Israel.  There  is  no  vagueness  or  ambiguity  here  what¬ 
soever. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  wish  of  the  leaders  in  Tel  Aviv 
is  to  bring  about  in  the  Middle  East  not  peace  but  further  compli¬ 
cations.  Consequently,  a  situation  is  developing  which  is  pregnant 
with  new  explosions.  The  danger  of  such  a  development  is  clear 
to  all.  How  events  unfold  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  us 
all:  whether  Israel  and  certain  sections  in  other  countries  that  sup¬ 
port  it  will  take  into  account  the  interests  of  international  securi¬ 
ty,  or  whether  recklessness  and  not  reason  will  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  that  is  fair  to  all  the 
states  in  that  area  must  be  attained,  in  the  interests  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union,  together  with  many  other 
states,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  settlement.  It  has  also  pur¬ 
sued  this  line  in  connection  with  the  international  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  months  to  give  effect  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  resolution,  including  the  consultations  between  representatives 
of  the  four  powers  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Council. 
We  have  submitted  corresponding  specific  proposals  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  participants  in  the  exchange  of  views. 

On  the  United  States  side  the  question  has  been  mooted — by 
way  of  stabilising  the  situation — of  limiting  the  supply  of  arms 
to  the  Middle  East.  As  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  stated 
to  the  United  States  Government,  a  discussion  of  that  question 
cannot  serve  any  useful  purpose  so  long  as  Israeli  troops  are  occu¬ 
pying  the  territories  of  Arab  countries. 

The  attainment  of  a  political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
would  indeed  do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  a  lasting  peace  and 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  flag  is  being  used  to  provide  a  spurious  cover  of  ‘legality’ 
for  the  occupation  of  South  Korea  by  foreign  troops.  The  presence 
there  of  United  States  troops  is  a  major  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Korean  people’s  wish  for  a  peaceful  unification  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  source  of  permanent  tension  which  is  periodically  exacerbat¬ 
ed  by  provocation  against  the  independent  Korean  socialist  state— 
the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  interests  of  peace  demand  that  a  clear  decision  be  taken  on 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  South  Korea.  The  Soviet 
Union,  together  with  a  number  of  other  states,  is  again  raising 
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this  question  before  the  General  Assembly.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  solved  in  a  positive  manner. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  establishes  the  principle  of 
the  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
peoples,  great  and  small.  But.  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  that  bar¬ 
barous  relic  from  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  wars  of  colonialists  against  peoples  struggling  for  their  sover¬ 
eign  rights. 

Under  the  assault  of  national  liberation  movements  the  mighty 
colonial  empires  have  disintegrated  and  dozens  of  new  independent 
states  have  come  into  being  in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  region  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  But  in  An¬ 
gola,  Mozambique,  Guinea  (Bissau),  and  Namibia  the  blood  of 
patriots  fighting  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  peo¬ 
ples  continues  to  flow.  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  power  is  wielded  by  racists  who  have  taken  as 
their  programme  the  Hitlerite  ravings  about  the  superiority  of 
whites  over  all  other  peoples. 

Who  will  say  that  the  United  Nations  has  already  discharged 
its  duty  in  this  connection  and  translated  into  deeds  its  solemn 
promises  to  the  peoples?  To  complete  the  elimination  of  colonia¬ 
lism,  the  United  Nations  likewise  still  faces  heavy  tasks. 

Europe  is  sometimes  singled  out  as  a  region  which  differs  from 
uneasy  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  and  Far  East 
in  its  relative  security.  Indeed,  there  are  no  guns  firing  in  Europe, 
no  aggressor  and  victim  of  aggression  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

Here,  where  two  world  wars  have  ploughed  up  every  square 
metre  of  land  deeper  than  in  any  other  corner  of  our  planet,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  peoples  and  governments  must  have  learnt 
the  necessary  lessons  from  the  past.  From  all  this  it  is  even  some¬ 
times  concluded  that  in  Europe,  if  anywhere,  the  situation  is 
now  stable. 

What  is  true  in  such  reasoning  is  that  the  Europe  of  the  end 
of  the  1960s  differs  radically  from  the  Europe  of  the  end  of  the 
1930s.  The  present  correlation  of  forces  on  the  European  scene 
bears  no  comparison  whatsoever  with  that  of  those  times.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  states,  and  other  peace-loving 
forces  which  stand  guard  over  the  European  peace  possess  all  the 
means  necessary  to  call  to  order,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  any  aggres¬ 
sor  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  expression 
of  any  feeling  of  tranquillity  over  the  situation  in  Europe. 

The  European  continent,  unlike  any  other  region  of  the  world, 
is  chock-full  of  the  armaments,  including  nuclear  arms,  with 
which  the  states  of  the  two  opposing  military  groupings  are  equipped. 
This  fact  already  implies  a  great  danger  to  the  European 
peoples,  who  live  in  a  relatively  small  territory  across  which  runs 
the  line  of  direct  contact  between  the  armies  of  NATO  and  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  states. 
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This  danger  is  bound  up  with  another,  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  revival  of  militarism  and  revanchism  in  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  and  the  increasing  activities  of  West  German  neo- 
nazis.  How  far  things  have  gone  is  evident  even  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  before  the  regular  elec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bundestag,  a  veritable  contest  in  revanchism  and  no¬ 
torious  ‘anti-Bolshevism’  was  waged  between  the  neo-nazis  and 
some  representatives  of  the  government  camp. 

Because  of  our  responsibility  to  prevent  any  new  German  ag¬ 
gression,  and  in  virtue  of  our  duty  to  millions  and  millions  of 
people  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  freedom  and  democracy  might 
triumph  over  the  criminal,  inhuman  policies  of  Hitler’s  Reich, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  compelled  again  and  again  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  governments  and  states  to  these  facts.  It  is  in  the 
common  interest,  and  our  common  duty,  to  check  the  dangerous 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  to  crush  and  thrust  back  neo-nazism,  which  is  again  thirsting 
for  power. 

The  stability  of  state  boundaries  in  Europe,  including  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  and  the  border  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world.  One  can  only  ex¬ 
press  bewilderment  and  anxiety  at  the  attitude  of  those  states 
which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  abetting  plans  for  revising 
the  results  of  the  Second  World  War  and  supporting,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  United  Nations,  a  policy  of  discrimination  against  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  This  policy  will  ultimately  rebound 
against  their  own  interests.  In  any  event  it  runs  counter  to  the 
interests  of  European  security  and  of  all-European  co-operation. 

No  state,  whether  it  is  an  original  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  joined  later,  can  ignore  that  any  violation  of  the  peace  in 
Europe  would  entail  grave  consequences  for  all  mankind.  The  les¬ 
sons  of  the  Second  World  War  must  not  give  way  to  an  illusory 
hope  that  perhaps  this  time  things  will  be  different.  They  may 
turn  out  differently  in  this  sense,  that  if  the  wind  is  sown,  the 
harvest  will  be  a  whirlwind  more  devastating  than  anything  yet 
seen. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  emphasised  more  than  once  that  it 
does  not  oppose  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  state  hav¬ 
ing  its  rightful  place  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Federal  Republic 
has  just  as  good  a  chance  as  other  countries  of  re-establishing 
peaceful  all-European  co-operation  and  developing  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  im¬ 
prove  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
considers  that  they  may  take  a  turn  for  the  better  if  that  country 
adopts  a  policy  of  respect  for  the  interests  of  European  peace  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends,  and  if  it  recognises  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  existing  situation  in  Europe,  including  the  immutable 
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fact  of  the  existence  of  the  socialist  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  existence  of  this  German  state  is  a  reality  which  nobody 
can  change.  The  Soviet  Union  is  resolutely  against  those  aspects 
of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  endan¬ 
ger  peace.  On  these  questions  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  bas¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  Potsdam  and  other  inter-Allied  agree¬ 
ments,  adopt  and  will  continue  to  adopt  an  attitude  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  their  security  and  by  the  interests  of  European 
and  universal  security. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  the  inevitable  conclusion 
will  have  to  be  drawn  that  its  future  lies  not  in  gambling  on  ten¬ 
sions  and  divergencies  of  interests  and  attitudes,  but  exclusively 
in  developing  peaceful  relations  with  other  states,  in  establishing 
mutually  advantageous  economic  ties  with  them,  and  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  good-neighbourliness. 

As  we  see,  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the  state  of  relations 
between  European  states  require  close  attention.  No  respon¬ 
sible  European  government  should  approach  European  affairs 
lightly  or  forget  that,  as  in  the  past,  developments  in  Europe 
exert  an  enormous  influence  on  the  situation  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Anyone  incapable  of  seeing  this  is  a  bad  politician. 

In  summing  up  the  main  features  of  the  situation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  from  which  a  general  picture  of  the  state  of 
international  relations  emerges,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  genuine  and  stable  security  is  still  absent  from  the 
world.  The  peoples  have  no  confidence  in  the  durability  and  in¬ 
violability  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  is  the  main  task  and  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Indisputably,  the  United  Nations  also  faces  many  other  prob¬ 
lems,  for  instance  economic  ones.  These  are  also  important,  and 
here  a  good  deal  of  useful  work  can  be  done,  especially  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  normalisation  of  international  economic  relations,  free¬ 
ing  world  trade  from  all  discrimination,  and  helping  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries  to  purge  the  system  of  providing  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  of  the  manoeuvres  of  all  kinds  which  are  widely  prac¬ 
tised  by  some  circles  in  order  to  ensnare  newly  independent  states 
in  the  toils  of  neo-colonialism. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  aptest  solution  of 
economic  problems — and  we  are  in  favour  of  their  solution — may 
be  nullified  at  any  moment  and  reduced  to  nought  by  political  de¬ 
velopments. 

From  time  to  time  the  United  Nations  does  in  fact  take  steps 
to  promote  stronger  international  security:  that  is,  when  there  is 
the  necessary  measure  of  agreement  among  states.  More  often 
than  not,  however,  these  United  Nations  actions  concern  specific 
situations  in  individual  areas.  Although  it  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  to  put  out  fires,  this  of  it- 
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self  cannot  suffice.  It  is  more  important  to  take  effective  measures 
to  safeguard  the  world  in  general  from  fires,  and  to  remove  in 
good  time  the  centres  of  potential  conflicts  and  complications. 

International  relations  in  the  post-war  period,  particularly  in 
the  last  decade,  and  the  present  state  of  world  affairs  demand 
that  the  United  Nations  should  step  up  its  efforts  to  discharge  its 
primary  responsibility— the  maintenance  of  peace — and  concentrate 
its  resources  and  activities  in  this  decisive  direction. 

The  Soviet  Government  is,  therefore,  submitting  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  consideration  at  its  twenty-fourth  session,  as  an 
important  and  urgent  matter,  an  item  entitled  ‘The  strengthening 
of  international  security’.  We  call  upon  all  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  approaching  the  discussion  of  this  item  and 
in  arriving  at  the  decision  to  be  adopted  on  it,  to  bear  in  mind 
their  high  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  world. 

How  does  the  Soviet  Union  visualise  the  main  tasks  in  the 
strengthening  of  international  security?  What  steps  and  actions 
to  reach  these  aims  should  the  General  Assembly,  in  our  view, 
recommend? 

An  important  condition  for  the  relaxation  of  international  ten¬ 
sion  and  for  strengthening  the  security  of  the  peoples  must  be  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  territories  occupied  as  the  result  of 
the  actions  of  the  armed  forces  of  some  states  against  other  states 
and  peoples  defending  the  independence  they  have  won  as  a 
result  of  the  collapse  of  the  colonial  system,  and  their  territorial 
integrity.  The  interests  of  peace  also  demand  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  try  to  secure  the  strict  implementation  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  Security  Council  decisions  on  the  withdrawal  of  occupying 
forces  from  foreign  territories  and  not  permit  any  evasion  or  dis¬ 
regard  of  those  decisions.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  anyone,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  those  who  would  undertake  to  defend  openly  the 
policy  of  aggression,  could  raise  any  objection  to  this. 

Further,  it  seems  to  us  equally  beyond  question  that  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  international  security  would  be  considerably  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  liberation  movements  of  the  peoples  still  under  colonial  rule 
and  by  the  granting  of  independence  to  all  those  peoples.  The  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  last  remaining  colonial  territories  would  mean  the 
completion  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples,  adopted  almost  ten  years  ago. 

Whereas  what  I  have  just  said  applies  to  the  cessation  of  va¬ 
rious  actions  threatening  international  peace,  it  would  be  logical 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  spell  out  at  the  same  time  very  def¬ 
initely  how  relations  between  states  should  be  shaped  so  as  to 
rule  out  such  dangerous  phenomena  in  the  future.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  propose  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  call  upon  gov¬ 
ernments  strictly  to  observe  in  their  international  relations  the 
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principles  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states,  regardless  of  their 
social  systems;  the  principles  of  sovereignty,  equality  of  rights, 
the  territorial  inviolability  of  each  state,  non-interference  in  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  and  respect  for  the  right  .of  all  peoples  freely  to 
choose  their  social  system.  All  disputes  arising  between  states 
must  be  settled  exclusively  by  peaceful  means,  without  the  use  or 
threat  of  force. 

Some  will  say,  perhaps,  that  these  or  similar  provisions  are  al¬ 
ready  incorporated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
quite  true;  but  the  point  is  that  they  are  frequently  disregarded. 
It  is  of  essential  importance  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  confirm  their  adherence  to  these  principles  and  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  ensure  their  strict  observance  by  all  states. 

International  security  on  a  world-wide  scale  is  made  up  of  the 
security  of  individual  areas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  high  time  that  states  took  practical  steps  to  establish 
effective  regional  security  systems  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
based  on  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  states  in  the  affected  areas, 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Satisfaction  may  be  expressed  at  the  marked  growth  of  interest 
which  has  been  discernible  in  Europe  in  recent  months  in  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  countries  of  that  region  to  ease  tension 
and  strengthen  peace.  Closer  contacts  are  being  established  be¬ 
tween  governments.  These  questions  are  under  review  in  parlia¬ 
ments  and  are  being  widely  discussed  in  public  circles.  All  this 
is  quite  regular.  The  proposal  to  convene  an  all-European  confer¬ 
ence  reflects  not  only  the  sincere  desire  of  its  sponsors,  the  War¬ 
saw  Treaty  states,  to  make  the  political  climate  of  Europe  genu¬ 
inely  healthier  and  improve  relations  between  European  states, 
but  also  a  general  attitude  of  mind,  an  understanding  that  peo¬ 
ples  must  govern  events  and  not  be  their  prisoners. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  an  unbiassed  approach  to  the  problems 
of  international  co-operation.  We  have  accumulated  positive  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  development  of  relations  with  France  and  with  a 
number  of  neighbouring  states,  as  well  as  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Italy,  and  neutral  countries.  All  this  is  very  important.  It 
is  not  simple  to  establish  co-operation  on  an  all-European  scale, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  effort  made  in  that  direction,  in¬ 
cluding  the  improvement  of  bilateral  relations,  will  pay  off  with 
interest  and  give  positive  results. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  as  a  constructive  step  the  move 
made  by  one  of  the  European  neutral  states — Finland — with  a 
view  to  the  initiation  of  practical  preparations  for  the  holding  of 
an  all-European  conference. 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  effective  system  of  collective  securi¬ 
ty  in  Asia  has  recently  been  making  powerful  headway.  The  ac¬ 
tual  course  of  events  makes  this  idea  very  topical  in  Asia. 
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The  old  continent  of  Asia  has  repeatedly  generated  acute  in¬ 
ternational  conflicts.  In  fact,  in  the  twentieth  century  that  region 
has  never  known  the  meaning  of  peace,  for  hostilities,  first  in 
one  place  and  then  in  another,  have  never  ceased  there  for  several 
decades. 

Events  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  which  has  the  largest  territory 
and  population,  have  a  very  direct  impact  on  the  whole  world 
situation. 

This  is  all  the  truer  since  numerous  complications  and  difficulties 
have  been  introduced  into  Asian  life  from  without  and  have  their 
roots  in  foreign  interference  and  colonialism. 

Nevertheless,  Asia  offers  a  good  many  instances  in  which  joint 
efforts  have  ended  armed  conflicts  and  cleared  the  way  to  peace: 
This  happened  at  the  time  of  the  work  of  the  Geneva  conferences 
of  1954  and  1962,  and  the  Tashkent  Conference  of  1966. 

Many  Asian  countries  are  seeking  ways  of  ensuring  peace  and 
security  by  collective  efforts.  This  idea  essentially  permeates  the 
decisions  of  the  well-known  Bandung  Conference.  The  years  that 
have  passed  since  that  Conference  have  only  served  to  prove  the 
need  for  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Asia  that  would  help 
the  peoples  of  Asian  countries  to  solve  their  most  vital  problem, 
the  problem  of  peace  and  security.  All  the  states  in  that  region, 
irrespective  of  differences  in  their  social  systems,  must  study  and 
work  for  the  creation  of  such  a  system,  which  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  each. 

The  Soviet  Union,  an  Asian  as  well  as  a  European  state,  is  ready 
to  take  part  in  consultations  and  exchanges  of  views  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  proposal  for  creating  a  collective  se¬ 
curity  system  in  Asia,  so  that  a  situation  of  lasting  peace  and 
good-neighbourliness  may  be  established  in  that  region. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  pronounce  in  favour  of  creating  regional  security  systems* 
and  thereby  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  steps  which  are  al¬ 
ready  being  taken,  or  which  may  be  taken. 

The  system  of  United  Nations  organs  includes  one  on  which 
the  states  members  have  conferred  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  whose  deci¬ 
sions  they  have  all  undertaken  to  accept  and  carry  out.  That  organ 
is  the  Security  Council. 

The  founders  of  the  United  Nations  were  careful  to  ensure  that 
the  Security  Council — the  only  body  authorised  on  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  use  force,  where  circumstances 
demand  in  the  interests  of  peace,  in  order  to  suppress  acts  of 
aggression — could  not  mechanically  produce  one-sided  decisions 
serving  the  narrow  interests  of  a  particular  state  or  group  of  states. 
This  is  achieved  by  the  well-known  rule  whereby  decisions 
on  all  matters  other  than  procedural  shall  require  the  unanimity 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council— the  rule  that 
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lends  such  decisions  the  highest  authority  we  can  conceive  of  in 
the  present-day  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  Security 
Council's  work.  At  the  1,500  meetings  it.  has  held  to  date  some 
important  decisions  have  been  taken  which  have  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  prevented  conflicts,  and 
promoted  the  peaceful  settlement  of  crises  in  relations  between 
various  states.  These  functions  the  Security  Council  will,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  continue  to  perform  in  the  future;  and  we  only  hope  that 
where  necessary  it  will  make  full  use  of  all  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  sup¬ 
press  acts  of  aggression. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Government  believes  that  consid¬ 
erable  reserves  exist  for  further  enhancing  the  role  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  Security  Council  in  strengthening  international  peace. 
These  reserves  are  contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which,  while  conferring  upon  the  Security  Council  powers  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes  between  states,  to  deal  with  critical  situations,  and 
to  suppress  acts  of  aggression,  also  imposes  on  it  the  duty  to  take 
more  general  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace,  including  the  consideration  of  problems  of  halting  the  arma¬ 
ments  race  and  of  disarmament.  To  this  end  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  particular  its  Article  28,  gives  the  Security 
Council  a  flexible  mode  of  functioning  and,  in  particular,  makes 
the  useful  provision  that  the  Council  shall  hold  periodic  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  participation  of  members  of  governments  or  of  spe¬ 
cially  designated  representatives. 

Why  should  these  provisions  of  the  Charter  not  be  put  into 
effect?  The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  for 
the  common  good  if  the  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriate 
recommendation  to  the  Security  Council  for  its  consideration. 

At  present  a  host  of  United  Nations  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees  are  drafting  rules  regulating  various  aspects  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  states.  We  consider  it  necessary  to  single  out  especially 
the  work  of  drafting  a  definition  of  aggression  and  of  procuring 
agreement  on  the  principles  of  friendly  relations  and  co-operation 
between  states.  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  demonstrate  that  these 
efforts  are  particularly  closely  bound  up  with  the  problem  of 
strengthening  international  security.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  General  Assembly  to  suggest  that  the  appropriate 
special  committees,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  results  they 
have  already  achieved,  should  expedite  the  completion  of  their 
work  and  prepare  their  recommendations. 

This  applies  to  yet  another  sector  of  United  Nations  activities: 
the  study  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  peace-keeping  operations.  In  this  important  field, 
which  was  for  years  the  scene  of  sharp  political  clashes  caused 
by  the  desire  of  certain  circles  to  wreck  the  United  Nations  Char- 
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ter  in  order  to  use  that  sharpest  of  international  weapons,  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  operations,  in  their  own  narrow  interests, 
the  first  signs  have  recently  appeared  of  a  move  towards  agree¬ 
ment  based  on  observance  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were  developed.  Further 
progress  here  would  strengthen  international  security,  and  might 
prove  useful. 

These  are  the  questions  on  which,  in  the  Soviet  Government’s 
view,  the  General  Assembly  can  and  should  make  a  decisive  pro¬ 
nouncement  as  a  result  of  its  consideration  at  this  session  of  the 
problem  of  strengthening  international  security.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  this  pronouncement  must  be  addressed  both  to  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  those  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  for  some  reason  do  not  take 
part  in  its  activities. 

With  regard  to  what  I  have  just  said,  the  Soviet  delegation 
submits  for  your  consideration  a  draft  Appeal  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  to  all  states  of  the  world  on  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  international  security.  We  call  upon  all  delegations  to 
study  this  document  carefully.  We  are  ready  to  explain  its  indi¬ 
vidual  provisions  in  greater  detail  during  the  session  and  to  take 
part  in  consultations  aimed  at  achieving  agreement  on  the  final 
text  of  the  Appeal. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  conviction  that  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  question  of  strengthening  international 
security  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  general  state  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  and  will  help  to  ease  international  tension 
and  strengthen  peace. 

The  security  of  the  peoples  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  success 
in  the  fight  to  halt  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament.  True, 
efforts  are  still  being  made  to  set  the  one  against  the  other,  to 
start  an  argument  about  which  should  come  first:  whether  disar¬ 
mament  should  precede  security  or,  conversely,  whether  security 
should  precede  disarmament.  However,  this  is  not  a  mediaeval 
scholasts’  controversy  about  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg,  but  an  attempt  to  complicate  by  using  diplomatic  acrobatics 
the  solution  of  both  security  and  disarmament  problems. 

The  immutable  fact  is  that  measures  to  limit  the  arms  race, 
and  disarmament  measures,  invariably  strengthen  international 
security,  while  the  strengthening  of  security  in  its  turn  facilitates 
progress  towards  disarmament.  Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  and  of  the  Trea¬ 
ty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Explo¬ 
ration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  and  to  refer  to  the  drafting  of 
that  important  document,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  These  are  landmarks  in  the  limitation  of  the 
arms  race  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  building  of  a  safer  world. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  peace  it  is  important 
to  ensure  that  the  widest  possible  circle  of  states  accede  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  especially  those  that  possess  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  technical  resources  for  creating  nuclear  weapons  or  may 
reach  that  level  relatively  soon. 

So  far,  however,  limitation  of  the  arms  race  has  only  just  begun. 
Further  and  more  resolute  measures  are  required,  because  the  arms 
race  has  not  been  halted;  on  the  contrary,  its  spiral  threatens  to 
shoot  up  ever  higher.  For  some  time  now  not  only  the  distances 
between  stars  but  also  the  size  of  the  military  expenditures  of  states 
have  been  measured  in  astronomical  figures.  More  than  200,000 
million  dollars  are  consumed  each  year  in  the  furnace  of  war  prep¬ 
arations.  But  imagine  the  figures  that  will  have  to  be  used  in  the 
forthcoming  decade,  and  their  impact  on  the  life  of  the  peoples,  if 
the  competition  between  ballistic  and  anti-ballistic  missiles  which 
is  being  urged  by  certain  forces  in  the  West  is  unleashed. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  socialist  states  are  responsible 
for  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Nor  are  we  responsible  for  its  continuation.  From  our  side 
proposals  were  consistently  put  forward  for  real  measures  to  stop 
that  race  and  for  disarmament  measures,  going  so  far  as  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  This  is  still  our  country’s  policy  today. 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  already  clarified 
its  position  on  so-called  strategic  armaments  and  that  position  re¬ 
mains  valid.  We  attach  great  importance  to  action  designed  to 
check  the  strategic  arms  race;  although  according  to  our  observa¬ 
tions  the  number  of  opponents  of  such  action  has  by  no  means 
decreased.  Restraint  of  the  strategic  arms  race  would  benefit  not 
only  those  states  which  possess  such  arms  but  all  the  states  of  the 
world,  since  international  security  would  be  considerably  strength¬ 
ened. 

Further  urgent  measures  are  termination  of  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons;  the  liquidation  of  all  nuclear  weapon  stockpiles 
and  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  solely  for  peaceful  purposes;  prohi¬ 
bition  of  underground  tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  creation  of 
nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  radical  steps  in  nuclear  disarmament  will  be  possible 
only  if  they  are  carried  out  by  all— I  repeat  all — the  nuclear  powers 
and  not  just  by  some. 

In  present-day  conditions,  when  work  is  progressing  in  a  number 
of  countries  on  the  development  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  the  threat  is  arising  that 
sooner  or  later  mankind  may  fall  victim  to  a  chemico-bacteriological 
war.  This  has  been  plainly  stated,  in  particular,  by  the  eminent  in¬ 
ternational  experts  who  prepared  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  entitled  ‘Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  the  Effects  of  Their  Possible  Use’. 
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Guided  by  a  desire  to  outlaw  chemical  and  biological  methods  of 
warfare,  the  Soviet  Union  together  with  the  Polish  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Re¬ 
public,  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  is  submit¬ 
ting  for  consideration  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  an  item  entitled  ‘Conclusion  of 
a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap¬ 
ons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons’,  and  is  presenting 
a  draft  of  an  appropriate  international  convention.  We  trust  that 
this  draft,  which  has  been  circulated  to  all  delegations,  will  be 
considered  with  all  due  attention.  A  General  Assembly  decision 
in  support  of  the  proposed  convention  would  represent,  in  our  view, 
an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  would 
accord  with  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

The  contemporary  world,  which  forms  a  community  of  states 
with  different  social  systems  and  with  different  aspirations  and  po¬ 
litical  directions,  presents  a  complex,  diverse  and  in  many  respects 
contradictory  picture. 

We  live  on  a  planet  which,  although  to  its  inhabitants  it  still 
appears  boundless,  is  in  reality  shrinking,  as  it  were,  with  the 
swift  development  of  means  of  transport  and  communication. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  a  tre+ 
mendous  scientific  and  technological  revolution,  a  world  which  with¬ 
in  a  fantastically  short  time  has  seen  the  transition  from  the 
first  satellite  and  man's  first  space  flight  to  the  landing  of  men 
on  the  Moon.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  millions  of  children,  even 
in  some  developed  countries,  have  no  opportunity  to  attend  school, 
and  millions  of  old  and  sick  people  cannot  obtain  medical  assistance. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  unprecedented  opportunities  for  trans¬ 
forming  nature,  creating  material  wealth  and  increasing  man’s 
creative  abilities,  but  in  one  where  at  the  same  time  the  starved 
and  the  half-starved  still  outnumber  the  well-fed,  and  not  nearly 
everyone  has  a  roof  over  his  head. 

There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  there  are  still  many  obstacles 
and  dangers  to  be  overcome,  before  the  peoples  can  say  that  peace 
has  become  stable  on  earth  and  there  is  no  more  threat  of  war.  The 
pessimists  refuse  to  believe  that  one  day  mankind  will  attain  such 
conditions  of  existence.  But  we  do  not  share  such  views.  More  than 
that,  we  consider  that  they  serve  only  those  who  would  like  to 
disarm  the  peoples  in  their  fight  for  peace,  freedom,  and  universal 
security  in  order  that  they  may  impose  their  will  on  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  firmly  believe  that 
a  consistent  policy  of  peace,  a  wide  pooling  of  resources  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  preventing  war  and  strengthening  international  security, 
and  decisive  joint  action  in  this  direction  will  produce  substantial 
positive  results.  But  this  demands  the  clear  expression  by  states 
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of  their  goodwill  to  co-operate  in  the  interests  of  peace;  it  requires 
readiness  of  all  states,  for  collective  peaceful  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  as  before  to  co-operate  in  this  way; 
it  will  continue  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
lofty  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Government  calls 
upon  the  governments  of  all  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  make  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  lofty  purposes. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


21  October  1970 

Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  character.  It  is  providing  an  occasion  not  only  for 
the  annual  exchange  of  views  between  states  members  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  on  the  state  of  the  international  situation  but  also,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  observance  of  a  major  landmark  in  the  life 
of  the  Organisation— the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
It  is  only  natural  that  governments  should  in  this  connection  ex¬ 
press  their  attitude  to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole, 
and  should  endeavour  to  analyse  its  successes  and  failures  over 
two  and  a  half  decades  and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  look  ahead 
in  order  to  map  out  together  the  prospects  for  the  coming  years. 
In  this  sense,  the  past  and  the  present  are,  as  it  were,  joining 
hands  with  the  future  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  a  period  of  tremendous  change  in  the 
social,  political,  scientific,  technical,  and  economic  fields;  it  has  been 
a  whole  historical  era.  The  starting  point  of  this  era  was  the  victory 
of  the  peoples  of  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition  over  fascist  Germany 
and  militarist  Japan.  Its  character  and  special  features  have  to  a 
large  extent  been  determined  by  that  great  victory. 

The  Second  World  War  was  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  conflict  of 
all  time  between  states.  Never  before  had  so  much— the  very  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  free  life  for  the  peoples — depended  on  the  outcome  of  a  war. 
And  never  before  had  victory  demanded  such  a  high  price.  The  peo¬ 
ples  of  our  country  alone  had  to  sacrifice  20  million  lives,  including 
those  killed  at  the  front  and  those  murdered  and  tortured  by  the 
Hitlerites;  this  is  more  than  the  whole  population  of  some  states. 
However  far  the  days  of  war  recede  into  the  past,  this  fact  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  memory  of  the  peoples  forever.  The  Soviet  people  do  not 
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forget  that  the  peoples  of  many  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  fought  beside  them  against  fascism. 

The  war  showed  that  in  our  times  there  exist  neither  continents 
which  can  isolate  themselves  from  the  general  situation  in  the  world, 
nor  even  parts  of  continents  where  the  benefits  of  peace  and  quiet 
can  be  enjoyed  when  one  state  after  another  becomes  embroiled  in 
conflict. 

Even  during  the  war  years,  people  everywhere  were  thinking  how 
they  could  ensure  that  the  victory  for  which  they  were  making  such 
great  sacrifices  should  not  merely  be  a  boundary  marking  the  next 
inter-war  period  which  would  lead  mankind  onwards  to  another  trag¬ 
edy,  but  should  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  peoples 
which  would  usher  in  an  era  of  stable  peaceful  relations  between 
states. 

This  was  the  question  confronting  the  statesmen  of  the  countries 
of  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition  when,  recognising  their  responsibility 
not  only  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  but  also  for  the  peace  after  the 
war,  they  defined  in  inter-Allied  agreements — from  the  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations  of  1  January  1942  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Potsdam  Conference  in  1945— the  main  principles  governing  this 
peace. 

There  was  only  one  answer,  arising  from  the  whole  experience  of 
the  war:  success  in  building  a  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved  only  on 
the  basis  of  joint  action  by  states,  by  the  great  powers  above  all, 
but  not  by  them  alone,  by  all  states;  action  directed  against  aggres¬ 
sion  and  against  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  peoples,  ac¬ 
tion  to  strengthen  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  all  states  and 
to  affirm  in  relations  between  them  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence  regardless  of  differences  in  their  social  order. 

This  conclusion,  to  which  the  peoples  were  led  quite  literally  by 
their  suSering  in  the  Second  World  War,  paved  the  way  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  world-wide  organisation  to  safeguard  peace — the 
United  Nations,  which  proclaimed  that  its  main  task  was  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  to  affirm  the 
principles  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples. 

The  memories  of  that  glorious  day  when  the  nazi  Reich  surren¬ 
dered  unconditionally  were  still  quite  fresh;  there  were  still  count¬ 
less  dugouts  and  trenches  in  the  fields  of  recent  battles;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  towns  and  villages  in  Europe  and  Asia  still  lay  scarred  by 
war  when  the  United  Nations,  whose  establishment  was  so  widely 
supported  throughout  the  world,  began  to  take  its  first  steps. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  reflected  the  spirit  of  those 
times.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Charter  emerged  not  just 
at  the  negotiating  table  of  the  Allied  powers  and  at  conferences,  but 
above  all  amidst  a  powerful  anti-fascist  liberation  upsurge.  Unlike 
the  pre-war  League  of  Nations,  the  new  world  Organisation  was 
created  from  the  very  outset  on  the  basis  of  universality  and  the  sov¬ 
ereign  equality  of  states  irrespective  of  their  social  systems.  The 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  our  country  was  one  of  the 
authors,  became  the  charter  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  which  the 
ideas  of  the  ‘peaceful  cohabitation’  of  states,  advanced  by  Vladimir 
Ilyich  Lenin  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  state, 
are  translated  into  the  language  of  international  law.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  mention  the  triumph  of  these  ideas  at  the  present  time,  in 
this  year  in  which  the  whole  of  progressive  mankind  has  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  our  state. 

Twenty-five  years  separate  us  from  the  day  on  which  the  United 
Nations  Charter  entered  into  force.  It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  the 
world  has  come  nearer  to  fulfilling,  in  the  practice  of  international 
relations,  the  purposes  which  were  set  before  the  United  Nations  and 
the  principles  which  were  proclaimed  in  its  Charter,  or  whether  the 
development  of  world  events  has  taken  a  different  course.  There  is 
no  simple  answer  to  this  question,  because  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  period  has  been  fraught  with  complications  and  contra¬ 
dictions. 

The  task  of  maintaining  international  peace  has  certainly  not  be¬ 
come  simpler.  More  than  once  during  these  years  conflicts  have 
broken  out,  acts  of  aggression  have  been  committed,  and  situations 
threatening  universal  peace  have  been  created.  More  than  once  the 
United  Nations  itself  has  been  in  a  feverish  condition.  However,  if 
one  tries  to  single  out  the  main  feature  of  the  course  of  world  affairs 
over  these  years,  if  one  views  the  complications  which  have  arisen 
in  the  world — and  which  have  sometimes  reached  a  point  of  consid¬ 
erable  tension — against  the  basic  trend  in  the  development  of  the 
situation,  then  one  can,  we  think,  conclude  with  certainty  that  the 
task  of  maintaining  and  consolidating  peace  has  become  more  com¬ 
plex  but  that  the  conditions  for  dealing  successfully  with  this  task 
have  been  developing  to  an  even  greater  extent  and  more  rapidly. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  the  immense  positive  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  development  of  human  society  over  the  past  25 

[years — changes  which  have,  in  fact,  altered  the  whole  social  aspect 
of  our  planet.  The  world  system  of  socialism  has  established  itself 
over  one-third  of  the  globe.  The  socialist  community  has  taken  shape 
and  consolidated  itself,  and  has  been  firmly  opposing  the  aggressive 
impulses  of  the  forces  of  imperialism  and  consistently  advocating 
in  international  affairs  a  policy  of  reducing  tension,  ruling  out  the 
use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  defending  the  rights 
of  peoples  to  independent  development  by  way  of  national  liberation 
and  social  progress — a  policy  directed  against  any  attempts  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  peoples  or  to  impose  reactionary  pro- 
imperialist  regimes  from  without.  This  line  is  organically  inherent 
in  socialist  foreign  policy,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  deep-rooted 
and  vital  needs  of  the  working  classes  and  the  entire  people.  The 
policy  of  consolidating  the  socialist  community  and  developing  rela¬ 
tions  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance,  and  co-operation  of  all  kinds 
between  the  socialist  countries  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  these 
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countries  themselves  but  also  in  the  wider  interests  of  the  security 
of  all  peoples. 

This  is  precisely  why  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  countries  of  the  socialist  community  is  having  such  a  profound 
effect  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  as  well.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  questions  raised  and  proposals  made  by  the  socialist 
countries — questions  such  as  the  strengthening  of  international  se¬ 
curity,  disarmament,  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
states,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  the  elimination  of  coloni¬ 
alism,  the  normalisation  of  international  economic  relations,  measures 
to  promote  the  social  progress  of  peoples  and  the  improvement  of 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  machinery— occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  These  are  questions  of  the 
highest  importance,  on  which  the  security  of  peoples  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  depends. 

The  mighty  current  of  the  national  liberation  movement,  which 
has  gathered  up  many  of  the  oppressed  peoples  and  has  destroyed 
colonial  empires  in  its  course,  has  brought  into  being  dozens  of 
young  independent  states.  The  potentialities  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  world  arena  as  in  other  fields,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  evident.  They  are  making  a  positive  contribution— both  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively — to  the  affirmation  in  international  relations 
of  the  principles  of  national  independence,  co-operation  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  intolerance  of  colonial  domination  and  racism. 

The  aspiration  of  the  developing  countries  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  economic  backwardness  which  they  inherited  from 
colonial  times  can  be  realised  only  in  conditions  of  peace,  particular¬ 
ly  lasting  peace.  As  they  fully  understand  this,  they  are  actively  ad¬ 
vocating  the  condemnation  of  aggression  and  the  strengthening  of 
international  security.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  conferences  of  non-aligned  countries,  the  Organisation  for  Af¬ 
rican  Unity,  and  the  meetings  of  Arab  states. 

The  young  independent  states  are  adopting  the  same  positions  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that  they  and  the  socialist  states  have 
a  common  interest  in  repelling  aggression  and  strengthening  peace 
serves  as  a  basis  for  co-operation  in  the  consideration  of  major  in¬ 
ternational  problems. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  foreign  policy  lines  and 
doctrines  of  certain  powers — which,  whatever  name  is  given  to  them, 
amount  merely  to  attempts  to  act  in  international  affairs  from  a  ‘posi¬ 
tion  of  strength’  and  diktat — have  been  rejected  one  after  another 
as  untenable.  Some  elements  of  a  realistic  approach  have  begun  to 
emerge  more  perceptibly,  although  this  is  occurring  to 
a  different  extent  in  different  states  and  not  in  all  matters.  These 
manifestations  of  realism  and  responsibility  are,  of  course,  welcomed 
by  all  those  who  are  genuinely  striving  for  the  consolidation 
of  peace.  It  is  important  only  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be 
backed  up  by  a  readiness  to  engage  in  negotiations — from  construc- 
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tive  positions— on  the  settlement  of  international  problems,  and  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  which  is  at  variance  with  this  approach. 

The  possibilities  for  bringing  about  a  lasting  peace  have  increased. 
But  this  fact  has  not  weakened,  and  could  not  weaken,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  struggle  to  translate  these  possibilities  into  reality. 

Let  us  take  the  events  in  Indochina.  The  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  unleashed  an  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
is  continuing  it;  and  this  war  is  still,  by  its  purposes  and  its  nature, 
a  United  States  war.  The  main  question  is  whether  the  United  States 
of  America  will  leave  the  Vietnamese  people  in  peace  and  let 
it  settle  its  own  domestic  affairs  itself  so  that  peace  will  then  come 
to  Vietnam,  or  whether  it  will  go  on  using  force  in  an  attempt  to 
impose  on  the  people  of  Vietnam  a  system  which  that  people  rejects. 
This  is  how  the  matter  stands. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that,  when  the  United  States  side 
advances  proposals  not  for  granting  the  Vietnamese  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  settle  the  problems  of  its  own  internal  life  without  outside 
intervention,  but  for  consolidating  in  power  in  South  Vietnam  a  re¬ 
gime  which  is  alien  to  the  Vietnamese  people  and  is  serving  foreign 
interests,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  should  regard  these  proposals  as  designed  to  continue 
the  war  and  should  treat  them  accordingly.  No  one  can  expect  them 
to  do  otherwise. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  why  does  it  not 
do  so?  Why  does  it  expand  the  war,  and  spread  it  to  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia?  If  it  really  wants  peace,  why  does  it  not  accept  proposals  for 
a  peaceful  settlement? 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  our  country  supports  the  proposals  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  In  pursuance  of  its  international  duty,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  providing  and  will  continue  to  provide  all  necessary 
help  to  the  fraternal  Vietnamese  people  in  its  just  and  heroic  strug¬ 
gle. 

There  is  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  either.  The  situation  in  this 
area  is  still  dangerous.  Israel  has  seized  Arab  territories  as  a  result 
of  an  aggression,  and  is  keeping  them  under  its  occupation. 

Israel’s  leaders  say  that  the  sole  aim  of  their  policy  is  to  achieve 
peace  and  a  secure  existence  for  the  state  of  Israel.  But  if  this  is 
so,  why  does  the  Israeli  Government  refuse  to  take  part  in  negotia¬ 
tions  which  are  designed  to  lead  to  an  agreement  guaranteeing  peace 
and  security  to  all  states  in  the  Middle  East,  including  Israel,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  well-known  Security  Council  resolution? 

The  United  Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  states  have  been  re¬ 
proached  with  not  being  ready  to  go  far  enough  in  this  direction.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  Arab  states,  which  are  directly  interested  in 
eliminating  the  consequences  of  Israel’s  aggression,  are  ready  to  do 
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what  is  required  of  them  in  the  Security  Council  resolution  in  order 
to  establish  peace  in  the  Middle  East  provided,  of  course,  that  Israel 
withdraws  its  forces  from  all  the  territories  it  has  occupied. 

Why  should  this  not  satisfy  Israel?  It  should.  But  however  many 
talks  are  held,  and  however  many  contacts  are  established  there  is 
still  no  progress.  The  mission  of  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Jarring,  has 
once  again  been  put  in  cold  storage,  through  Israel’s  fault. 

Any  impartial  person  will  ask  what  is  the  reason  for  this.  The 
reason  is  that  Israel’s  rulers  have  not  yet  rid  themselves  of  their 
chauvinistic  intoxication  and  adventurism  in  politics,  and  they  are 
obsessed  by  the  desire  to  keep  the  foreign  territories  they  have 
seized.  They  are  blocking  the  negotiations  because  they  still  count 
on  receiving  some  reward  for  their  aggression.  In  recent  times  they 
have  even  stopped  concealing  this,  and  they  are  quite  openly  listing 
the  Arab  territories  they  intend  to  annex  to  Israel.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  connect  this  outspokenness  of  the  occupiers  with  the  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  flow  of  offensive  weapons  which  they  are  receiving  from 
their  protectors,  and  with  the  recent  demonstrations  of  naval  power 
by  the  latter  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

But  Israel  must  not  receive  any  award  for  its  aggression.  Since 
the  time  of  Munich,  the  peoples  know  how  events  develop  if  an  ag¬ 
gressor  is  given  a  prize  for  what  he  has  done.  In  Tel  Aviv  they  do 
not  like  it  when  Israel’s  policy  is  compared  with  that  of  Hitler.  But, 
in  that  case,  the  Israeli  Government  should  act  differently. 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  and  resolutely  supports  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  the  Arab  peoples,  including  the  Arab  people  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Let  no  one  charge  us  with  urging  any  one  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  peace.  If  we  are  doing  any  urging, 
we  are  urging  the  whole  course  of  events  towards  peace,  precisely 
towards  peace  for  all  states  in  the  Middle  East,  towards  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Arab  territories  and  the  avoidance  of  a  new  military 
clash  in  this  area  which  would  threaten  to  enlarge  the  conflict. 

Recently,  a  version  has  been  put  about  to  the  effect  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  violated  some  terms  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  this  version  is  a  fabrication.  Even  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  well  aware  of  this.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
not  entered  into  any  agreement  on  cease-fire  terms.  The  United 
States  has  never  even  tried  to  discuss  any  cease-fire  terms  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  as  regards  the  United  Arab  Republic,  against 
which  a  flood  of  unfounded  accusations  has  been  levelled  in  this 
connection,  it  is  clear  from  the  explanations  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  including  the  explanations  given 
from  this  rostrum,  what  these  accusations  are  worth. 

Then  why  are  these  trumped-up  versions — verging  almost  on 
hysteria — being  circulated  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  to  conceal 
their  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  Israel,  which  are  further  com¬ 
plicating  the  search  for  a  political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East? 
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The  propaganda  campaign  which  has  been  launched  about  some 
kind  of  imaginary  measures  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba,  which 
are  alleged  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States,  is  equally 
groundless.  This  falsehood  has  also  miscarried. 

If  people  really  want  to  establish  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  basis  of  confidence — and  the  Soviet  Union  has  for  more  than 
50  years  been  advocating  that  international  affairs  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  precisely  on  this  basis— then  there  can  be  no  place  for  false¬ 
hoods  in  foreign  policy. 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  change  the  situation  radically  and 
achieve  a  settlement  and  a  normalisation  in  the  Middle  East? 

For  this  it  is  essential  to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  all  the  occupied  Arab  territories.  It  is  essential  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  establishment  of  peace  on  terms  which  respect  and  rec¬ 
ognise  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  all  states  in  the  Middle  East,  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace.  Agreement  on  all  this,  and  also  on  other  related  questions, 
must  be  set  down  officially  in  an  appropriate  document  which  would 
have  the  force  of  international  law.  And  no  one  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever  must  encroach  on  the  lawful  interests  of  the  Arab  states 
and  of  the  peoples  in  their  territory. 

In  order  to  facilitate  such  an  agreement,  it  is  essential  to  reac¬ 
tivate  the  mission  of  Ambassador  Jarring  without  delay,  and  without 
burdening  it  with  all  kinds  of  artificial  conditions  and  demands.  The 
four  powers  who  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
and  also  the  other  states  represented  in  the  Assembly,  must  make  ( 
their  contribution  to  the  great  cause  of  establishing  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Thousands  of  speeches  are  not  worth  one  concrete  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  genuine  solution  of  the  problem.  The  present  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  urgently  calls  for  practical  steps.  We  cannot 
see  why  any  government  advocating  peace  should  have  any  doubts 
or  any  objections  about  this  way  of  posing  the  question. 

There  is  no  need  to  deal  at  length  on  the  importance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  Although  it 
would  seem  that  history  itself  should  have  taught  extreme  caution 
to  all  those  involved  in  European  affairs,  even  on  that  continent — 
where  both  world  wars  began  — peace  has  been  endangered,  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  annals  of  the 
post-war  history  of  Europe  there  has  been  hardly  a  year  without  a 
flare-up  of  tension.  Only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
states  and  a  number  of  other  European  states  has  it  been  possible 
to  frustrate  those  attempts  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  stone  by 
stone  the  foundation  of  a  peace  in  Europe  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  historic  Potsdam  Agreement  of  1945.  The  proposals 
made  in  this  respect  by  the  socialist  countries  are  well  known. 

Many  years  of  effort  in  the  interests  of  consolidating  peace  in 
Europe  are  producing  their  results.  Recently,  there  have  been  tangi- 
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ble  signs  that  the  development  of  events  on  the  European  continent 
has  taken  a  positive  turn,  and  that  a  tendency  towards  detente  has 
been  making  itself  increasingly  apparent  in  the  actions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  European  states. 

Links  and  contacts  between  the  socialist  countries  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe  have  been  considerably  expanded,  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  mutual  understanding  in  relations  between  them  are  in¬ 
creasing.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  stress  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  development  of  relations  between  two  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe— the  Soviet  Union  and  France— whose  co-oper¬ 
ation  is  an  essential  condition  for  maintaining  peace  in  Europe  and 
an  important  factor  in  strengthening  international  security.  A  fur¬ 
ther  important  step  in  the  development  of  this  co-operation  was  tak¬ 
en  during  the  recent  visit  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
Mr  Pompidou,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  needed  for  the  European  peoples  to  become  confident  that 
their  peaceful  development  will  not  be  endangered?  For  this  it  is 
essential,  first,  that  states  should  base  their  policies  on  European  re¬ 
alities  as  they  have  taken  shape  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  post-war 
development,  on  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  frontiers  be¬ 
tween  all  European  states,  and  on  observance  of  the  principle  of  the 
non-use  of  force  in  relations  between  them. 

One  fact  of  great  importance  is  that  a  more  realistic  attitude  is 
now  being  displayed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  regard 
to  problems  whose  solution  was  previously  being  sought— and  not 
everyone  has  yet  abandoned  these  methods — by  means  of  aggravat¬ 
ing  the  situation,  particularly  in  Central  Europe,  by  means  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  frontiers.  The  joint  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a 
Treaty  which  has  been  regarded  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  but  also  throughout  the  world  as 
an  act  of  great  significance. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  both  parties 
benefit  equally  from  the  Treaty,  and  not  only  they,  but  all  states 
interested  in  the  strengthening  of  European  peace,  since  this  is 
precisely  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty. 

Negotiations  are  at  present  being  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  four  powers  on  the  subject  of  West  Berlin.  We  approach  these 
negotiations  in  all  seriousness  and  consider  that  it  is  possible  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  questions  arising  there.  Of  course,  positive 
results  from  these  negotiations — and  we  want  such  results — depend 
on  the  goodwill  of  all  participants. 

One  important  factor  for  peace  in  Europe  is  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic.  Its  peace-loving  policy  is  gaining  increasingly  wide 
international  recognition.  There  is  not  a  single  question  in  Europe, 
and  no  single  major  international  question,  to  whose  solution  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  has  failed  to  make  its  contribution. 
Those  present  here  are  presumably  familiar  with  the  documents  of 
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the  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  concerning  the 
major  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations.  The  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  to  the  United 
Nations  is  now  fully  ripe.  The  United  Nations  will  benefit  from  this, 
as  will  the  cause  of  peace.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  should  also  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  at  the  same 
time. 

The  positive  elements  in  the  development  of  the  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  obvious.  But  it  would  be  very  rash  to  disregard  the  continu¬ 
ing  activities  of  those  forces  which  are  not  in  favour  of  a  detente  in 
Europe  and  which  still  cling  to  their  senseless  plans  for  reshaping 
the  map  of  Europe  and  link  them  with  the  maintenance  of  tension, 
the  non-settlement  of  problems,  and  the  activities  of  the  NATO  mil¬ 
itary  bloc  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  strengthening  of  secu¬ 
rity  in  Europe. 

If  all  European  countries  unite  their  efforts,  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  a  lasting  peace  on  that  continent  is  entirely  solvable. 

In  this  connection  the  proposal  to  convene  a  pan-European  con¬ 
ference  is  meeting  with  increasing  understanding  and  sympathy  in 
Europe.  The  practical  problems  of  holding  the  conference  are  being 
actively  discussed  among  the  interested  parties.  Representative  forum 
with  the  participation  of  all  European  states,  and  also  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  could  discuss  some  major  problems  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  co-operation  in  Europe  and  take  appropriate  decisions 
on  them.  The  conference  would  be  an  important  step  towards  the 
strengthening  of  security  in  Europe,  and  no  government  should  be 
afraid  of  this  if  it  is  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  situation  in  Asia  remains  tense.  However,  the  peoples  of 
Asia  have  already  had  occasion  to  learn  that  none  of  the  problems 
facing  them  can  be  solved  by  unleashing  military  conflicts.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  the  Asian  countries  should  be  giving  more 
and  more  thought  to  the  question  of  how  they  can  make  their  con¬ 
tinent  a  region  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  forward  the  idea  of  creating  a  collective 
security  system  in  Asia.  It  can  now  be  said  that  the  basic  ap¬ 
proach  underlying  our  proposal — that  is  to  say,  the  peaceful  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  security  system  in  Asia  and  its  collective  nature  which 
would  provide  for  the  participation  of  all  Asian  states  in  Asian 
regional  co-operation — commands  general  support. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  dealing  with  all  the  problems  arising 
in  inter-state  relations,  and  there  are  reasons  for  that.  But  whatever 
events  may  occur  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  statesmen  and 
peoples  have  a  reliable  yardstick  for  assessing  what  is  going  on — 
namely,  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Of  course,  the  United  Nations  does  not  and  cannot  stand  above 
states,  it  is  an  aggregate  of  states,  and,  consequently,  the  degree  of 
its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  foreign  policies  of  its  member  states. 
The  Organisation  cannot  be  better  than  the  policies  of  its  members. 
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And  if  some  states  in  their  foreign  policy  activities  abide  strictly  by 
the  obligations  they  have  assumed  under  the  Charter,  while  others — 
which  have  appended  their  signatures  to  the  same  obligations — de¬ 
part  from  them  and  even  flout  them,  this  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  results  of  the  Organisation’s  activities. 

Whenever  the  requirements  of  the  Charter  are  disregarded,  the 
Organisation  is  unable  to  find  a  solution  for  the  question  at  issue, 
or  else  the  decision  it  takes  is  not  authoritative.  But  whenever  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  unite  their  efforts  along  lines  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  consolidating  peace,  the  United  Nations  makes 
its  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  international  situation. 

Many  useful  decisions  have  been  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 
These  include  the  well-known  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  curb¬ 
ing  the  arms  race  and  achieving  disarmament;  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples  and  the  decisions  concerning  the  recognition  of  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  colonial  peoples  for  their  freedom  and 
concerning  the  provision  of  moral  and  material  support  to  them  in 
that  struggle;  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Inadmissibility 
of  Intervention  in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  on 
the  Protection  of  Their  Independence  and  Sovereignty;  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  use  of  force  in  relations  between  states;  the  Security 
Council  resolution  on  the  political  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  and  the  Security  Council  decisions  on  measures  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  the  racist  regimes  of  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhode¬ 
sia  and  the  Portuguese  colonialists.  The  list  of  useful  decisions 
adopted  by  various  United  Nations  organs  could  be  continued. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  the  role  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  who  assumed  this  high  post  at  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  for  the  Organisation  in  1961,  and  has  since  then  been 
working  to  promote  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and  in¬ 
crease  its  effectiveness  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

A  comparison  of  all  the  areas  in  which  the  United  Nations  has 
achieved  success  during  this  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  areas  in 
which  it  has  failed,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  its  activities  has  been  positive.  That  is  the  view  of  our 
country,  and  it  was  recently  expressed  by  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
L.  I.  Brezhnev.  ‘Despite  all  its  shortcomings  and  weaknesses,’  he 
said,  ‘the  United  Nations  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  real¬ 
isation  of  the  purposes  and  principles  proclaimed  in  its  Charter.  It 
has  assisted  in  overcoming  a  number  of  acute  international  crises. 
We  regard  this  result  as  a  major  success  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  socialist  countries,  and  all  the  peace-lov¬ 
ing  forces  on  our  planet.’  * 

*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Course,  Vol.  3,  Moscow,  1973,  p.  148 
(in  Russian). 
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We  are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  when  we  speak  of  difficulties,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  are  ready  to  fold  their  arms  like 
an  onlooker.  We  also  disagree  in  principle  with  those  who  put  for¬ 
ward  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  No,  by  that  means  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  has  withstood  its  durability  test,  and  it  should  not 
be  disrupted. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  * 
Union  considers  that  the  correct  road  is  another  one— to  multiply  j 
the  efforts  of  all  member  countries  in  order  to  increase  its  effective-  I 
ness. 

If  we  consider  the  agenda  for  the  present  session  of  the  Assembly 
from  this  standpoint,  we  are  bound  to  welcome  the  fact  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  is  celebrating  its  anniversary  by  considering  a  problem 
of  paramount  importance,  the  problem  which  it  was  in  essence  cre¬ 
ated  to  solve,  the  problem  of  strengthening  international  security. 

The  whole  development  of  the  world  situation  today  imposes  upon 
states  and  their  leaders  a  great  responsibility.  In  that  connection 
agreement  on  a  programme  for  strengthening  international  security  is 
of  particular  importance. 

The  desire  to  find  possibilities  and  reserves  for  enhancing  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  struggle  for  peace  was  the  underlying 
motive  for  the  proposals  on  that  subject  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  last  year.  The 
overwhelming  majority  regarded  this  initiative  as  timely. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  have  put  forward,  for 
consideration  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  draft 
declaration  on  strengthening  international  security,  in  which  due  ac¬ 
count  has  been  taken  of  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  many  states. 

Our  proposals  provide  for  a  whole  series  of  practical  steps — from 
the  obligation  of  states  to  comply  with  the  principle  of  the  inadmis¬ 
sibility  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  as  a  result  of  war,  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  military  and  other  action  for  the  suppression  of  the  lib¬ 
eration  movements  of  the  colonial  peoples  and  the  acceleration  of 
work  on  drafting  a  definition  of  aggression.  Taken  together,  those 
measures  can  considerably  improve  the  international  situation. 

There  is  now  a  move  towards  finalising — on  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  submitted— a  document  on  measures  for  strengthening  inter¬ 
national  security  which  would  command  wide  support  and  would  be 
adopted. 

It  is  particularly  essential  to  note  that  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
concrete  measures — the  holding  of  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  importance  of  which  is  underlined  in  the  Charter — the 
appropriate  decision  has  already  been  taken. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  the  socialist  countries  for  strength¬ 
ening  international  security  has  also  been  implemented;  agreement 


has  been  reached  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  Internation¬ 
al  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  Among 
States  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  is  ready  for  adoption. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples 
demand  that  mankind  should  be  rid  of  the  arms  race,  which  is  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  peoples  and  increases  the  danger  of  war. 

However  great  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  this  problem 
may  be,  we  do  not  have  a  pessimistic  approach.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  firmly  adheres  to  the  view  that  disarmament  is  possible  if 
states  and  governments  which  are  responsible  for  policy-making  want 
it.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready— on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  of  course— 
to  go  as  far  as  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  is  our  im¬ 
mutable  position.  We  adopted  it  in  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Soviet  state.  We  maintain  it  now. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  intensifying  negotiations  on  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament,  taking  into  account  the  progress 
made  in  the  field  of  military  technology  and  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  agreements  on  the  limitation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  have  been 
concluded — such  as  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
three  environments,  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activ¬ 
ities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space  Includ¬ 
ing  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  so  far.  Obliga¬ 
tions  relating  to  disarmament  questions  must,  of  course,  be  assumed 
by  the  maximum  possible  number  of  states;  and,  as  regards  nuclear 
disarmament,  as  we  have  frequently  stressed,  the  participation  of  all 
nuclear  powers  is  an  essential  condition. 

One  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  attention  of  states  should  be  drawn 
once  again  at  this  session  is  to  ensure  that  all  states  in  the  world 
accede  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  regards  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  as  the  ultimate  goal,  it  is,  as  before,  doing  everything  in  its 
power  with  a  view  to  achieving  agreement  on  individual  disarma¬ 
ment  measures  and  on  the  limitation  of  the  arms  race. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  achieved  in  this  field,  there 
is  now  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea¬ 
bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof.  An  agreed  draft  on 
this  treaty  has  been  submitted  by  the  Disarmament  Committee, 
which  has  done  useful  work.  The  approval  of  this  treaty  here,  and 
its  subsequent  signature  by  states,  will  be  a  positive  act  in  interna¬ 
tional  life. 

However,  further  progress  towards  measures  of  actual  disarma¬ 
ment  is  being  stubbornly  resisted  by  forces  which  are  intensifying 
the  arms  race  and  whose  policies  are  having  the  effect  of  iron 
weights  on  the  stand  of  certain  countries  in  disarmament  questions. 
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Even  now,  these  forces  are  trying  to  involve  states  in  an  increasing¬ 
ly  wasteful  and  dangerous  rivalry,  in  the  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  ever  newer  forms  of  armaments.  It  is  worth  while  to  men¬ 
tion  this  once  again  from  the  rostrum  of  the  present  session. 

In  the  Soviet  Government’s  view,  agreement  should  be  reached  in 
the  immediate  future  on  the  cessation  of  the  production — and  on  the 
destruction — of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  this  most 
dangerous  kind  of  weapon  of  mass  destruction.  There  is  hardly  any 
need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  significance  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 

The  military  use  of  toxins,  gases,  bacteria,  and  similar  chemical  j 
and  bacteriological  agents  was  long  ago  condemned  and  stigmatised 
by  peoples  and  states;  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  which  has  become  a  universally  recognised  rule  of  internation¬ 
al  law.  Why  then  should  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
these  monstrous  weapons  are  still  being  retained  in  the  arsenals  of 
states,  that  stockpiles  of  them  are  increasing,  and  that  experiments 
are  being  conducted  in  laboratories,  under  cover  of  secrecy  with  still 
more  deadly  types  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons? 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  socialist  countries  introduced 
a  draft  international  convention  on  the  subject.  One  would  like  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  with  all  due  attention. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  other  measures  whose  implemen¬ 
tation  would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  disarmament. 
These  include  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  other  states,  the  creation  of  denuclearised  zones  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  discontinuation  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  continuing  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  limitation  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  The  next  round  is  to 
begin  in  a  few  days’  time.  The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  positive  results. 

One  important  sphere  of  United  Nations  activities  is  assistance  to 
the  struggle  of  peoples  striving  for  the  elimination  of  the  remnants 
of  colonialism.  The  peoples  of  many  states  represented  in  this  hall, 
which  have  become  independent  during  the  past  ten  years,  are  aware 
of  the  importance  for  their  victory  of  the  anti-colonial  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations.  However,  even  now  the  peoples  of  a  number 
of  territories,  especially  in  Africa,  have  to  fight  for  their  liberation 
from  colonialist  and  racist  oppression.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
Nations  to  help  them  in  solving  this  problem. 

The  UN  has  to  its  credit  certain  achievements  in  promoting  social 
progress  and  in  elaborating  principles  on  urgent  legal  questions. 
This  work  will  go  on.  Our  country  will  help  towards  its  success. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  at  the  current  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  other  forums,  to  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
economic  backwardness  of  the  developing  countries  and,  in  this  con- 
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nection,  to  the  question  of  the  ‘Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade’  and  the  formulation  of  its  programme.  In  our  view,  the 
idea  of  formulating  such  a  programme  is  not  in  principle  objection¬ 
able.  In  order  to  answer  its  purpose,  it  must  provide  for  political, 
social,  and  economic  measures  of  a  progressive  nature. 

It  is  high  time  to  rid  the  United  Nations  of  the  harmful  accretions 
of  the  past.  It  is  time  to  turn  over  the  shameful  page  of  interference 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Korean  people, 
to  withdraw  from  South  Korea  all  foreign  forces  deployed  there  un¬ 
der  the  United  Nations  flag,  and  to  dissolve  the  notorious  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  for  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  is  based  on  the  principle  of  universality,  and 
this  is  of  profound  significance.  If  we  are  guided  by  this  principle — 
and  a  departure  from  it  can  only  weaken  the  United  Nations — there 
is  no  justification  for  the  fact  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
has  hitherto  been  deprived  of  its  legitimate  place  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  USSR  has  advocated,  and  still  advocates,  the  full  restora¬ 
tion  in  the  UN  of  the  rights  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China — the 
only  power  which  can  represent  the  Chinese  people  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  other  UN  organs. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  Now  already  half  the  population  of  the 
Earth  consists  of  people  who  were  born  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  after  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  task 
of  preventing  war  and  consolidating  peace  is  still  as  urgent  as  ever. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  in  the  possibilities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  in  its  ability  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  Security  Council  can  be  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  preventing  and  halting  any  aggression,  if  all  its  members 
and  especially  the  major  powers — the  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council — unite  their  efforts  to  that  end. 

We  believe  that  consideration  of  major  international  problems  by 
the  General  Assembly  can  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  can  more  effec¬ 
tively  promote  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  peoples. 

We  should  like  the  mere  mention  of  the  International  Court  to 
be  associated  with  real  justice,  with  a  high  standard  of  international 
legality,  and  with  objectivity. 

For  all  this,  much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  peoples  expect  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  more  than  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  25  years. 

The  states  which  united  in  the  war  against  fascist  tyranny  and 
barbarism  called  themselves  the  United  Nations.  This  became  the 
name  of  the  new  world  Organisation,  imposing  many  obligations. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  UN,  approaches 
with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  its  obligations  under  the  UN 
Charter;  and  it  is  firmly  resolved,  in  cooperation  with  other  states,  to 
strive  for  the  realisation  of  the  exalted  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  UN. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  24TH  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


3  April  1971 

Comrades, 

The  successes  of  the  Soviet  people  over  the  past  five  years  have 
been  most  eloquently  shown  in  the  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  delivered  by  Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party. 

This  report  contains  a  profound  Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of  the 
internal  problems  of  communist  construction  and  the  present  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

It  sets  forth  the  principles  underlying  the  Communist  Party’s  pol¬ 
icy  and  theoretically  substantiates  these  principles  having  regard  to 
the  vast  experience  accumulated  by  the  Party  and  the  nation  in  the 
course  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  internal  plans  and  also  having  regard 
to  world  developments  since  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU. 

There  is  yet  another  striking  feature  in  Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev’s 
report.  This  is  confidence  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction 
and  healthy,  well-founded  optimism.  It  expresses  the  optimism  of 
our  people,  of  our  social  system,  and  of  our  short-  and  long-term 
views.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  works. 

The  labour  effort  of  the  working  class,  the  collective  farm  peas¬ 
ants,  and  the  intelligentsia  has  still  further  increased  our  country’s 
might. 

Peace  and  our  country’s  security  are  today  safeguarded  more  de¬ 
pendably  than  ever  before.  We  know  this,  and  our  friends  know  it. 
Our  adversaries  also  know  it.  The  Soviet  Union’s  position  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene  has  grown  firmer,  and  our  foreign  policy  enjoys 
enhanced  prestige. 

In  the  report  this  has  been  stated  to  the  whole  world  on  behalf  of 
the  Communist  Party,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  nation,  and  Soviet 
people  are  proud  of  this. 
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Further  headway  has  been  made  in  consolidating  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity,  in  promoting  the  political,  economic,  and  defence  links  be¬ 
tween  its  member  states.  The  close,  all-sided  co-operation  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  socialist  community  is  gaining  new  experi¬ 
ence  and  strength.  This  has  been  stated  eloquently  and  convincingly 
by  leaders  of  fraternal  countries  attending  this  Congress  as  guests. 

The  role  played  by  the  fraternal  countries  in  the  struggle  for 
peace,  to  avert  war,  was  shown  strikingly  and  faithfully  in  the  report. 
These  countries  have  been  and  are  a  dependable  barrier  to  any  ag¬ 
gressor.  Those  who  have  in  one  way  or  another  tried  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  member  countries’  frontiers  found 
that  the  socialist  countries  give  serious  attention  to  the  defence  of 
these  frontiers,  as  of  their  socialist  system. 

A  few  words  about  the  part  played  by  socialist  states  in  defend¬ 
ing  other  countries  of  the  world  against  aggression. 

Nobody  can  make  the  peoples  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  forget  the  steps  that  our  country  and  its  allies 
have  time  and  again  taken  jointly  in  defence  of  victims  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  peoples  know  and  have  seen  for  themselves  that  our  policy 
and  our  determination  to  defend  the  peace  can  be  relied  upon. 

Our  relations  with  most  of  our  neighbours  and,  for  that  matter, 
with  most  countries  of  the  world  are  shaping  out  well.  This  is  our 
great  and  valuable  foreign  policy  asset. 

The  following  statistics  are  likewise  indicative  of  the  scale  of 
our  activity  in  foreign  policy. 

Today  the  state  interests  of  the  USSR  abroad  are  represented 
in  the  political  sphere  by  144  embassies  and  consulates.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  a  member  of  over  400  international  organisations. 
Our  country  has  signed  more  than  7,000  operating  international 
treaties  and  agreements. 

No  question  of  any  importance  is  today  resolved  without  or 
despite  the  Soviet  Union.  If  anybody  were  to  try  to  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  settle  these  questions  without  the  Soviet  Union  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  crank. 

More,  precisely  our  proposals  for  strengthening  peace,  Euro¬ 
pean  security,  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  the  struggle  against  co¬ 
lonialism,  and  the  settlement  of  many  other  questions  are  in  the 
focus  of  political  discussions  and  help  to  find  the  needed  solu¬ 
tions.  This  is  acknowledged  by  everybody,  including  our  political 
and  ideological  adversaries. 

What  gives  Soviet  foreign  policy  its  force  of  attraction?  Not 
only  the  fact  that  it  is  backed  up  by  might.  Everybody  knows 
that  some  other  powers  likewise  have  considerable  economic  and 
other  potentialities.  The  main  thing  is  that  our  policy  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  nature  of  our  social  system,  which  is  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  in  history. 

In  the  USA  they  publish  millions  of  books  lauding  imperialist 
foreign  policy  to  the  skies.  To  this  must  be  added  the  almost  dai- 
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ly  official  and  semi-official  pronouncements  made  in  the  same  spir¬ 
it,  and  the  similarly  stuffed  newspapers  and  magazines  that  have 
a  huge  circulation. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  constantly  deafened  with  this  caco¬ 
phony.  Its  purpose  is  to  confuse  him.  But  it  has  a  built-in  vice— 
it  is  woven  of  falsehood,  for  behind  it  are  the  class  aims  of  the 
circles  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy. 

If  in  Washington  they  declare  that  the  USA  wants  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Vietnam,  but  at  the  same  time  commit  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression  also  against  Cambodia  and  Laos,  then  how  is  this  to  be 
called? 

Whatever  colour  is  used  here  to  embellish  this  policy, 
falsehood  cannot  be  given  out  for  truth,  and  the  aggressor  cannot  be 
given  out  for  a  peace-maker. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  strength  of  our  foreign  policy  lies  in  its  veracity.  That  is 
why  accounts  about  the  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
at  this  Congress  were  flashed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  all  ca¬ 
pitals  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  As  we  already  know,  it  has 
been  received  with  immense  interest  as  an  event  of  exceptionally 
great  significance. 

The  governments,  leaders,  and  the  people  draw  their  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  report  and  generally  from  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress.  The  friends  of  peace  applaud  us.  Those  who  pursue  a 
different  course  in  international  affairs  find  themselves  with  new 
worries.  But  their  worries  are  not  our  concern. 

Integrated  in  our  foreign  policy  are  its  revolutionary  charac¬ 
ter,  consistence  in  upholding  the  cause  of  peace,  firm  defence  of 
the  state  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  true  internationalism. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  is  honest  and  open  in  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  its  aims. 

The  call  for  peace  was  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  on  the  day  it  was  born.  Our  country  follows  that  course 
to  this  day.  Every  year  and,  one  can  say,  every  day  it  is  winning 
new  friends  in  the  world. 

Small  wonder  that  in  the  farthest  places,  say  Africa,  people 
who  still  cannot  show  where  this  or  that  country  is  situated  on 
a  map  because  the  colonialists  did  not  wish  them  to  know  this, 
knowr  that  in  the  world  there  is  a  land  that  condemns  racial  in¬ 
equality,  denounces  wars  of  aggression,  and  stands  for  the  freedom 
of  all  peoples.  That  land  is  the  Soviet  LTnion. 

We  have  no  territorial  claims  on  any  country  of  the  world,  and 
no  intention  of  prejudicing  anybody’s  legitimate  rights  and  interests. 
But  we  demand  the  same  attitude  to  ourselves. 

Those  who  are  indeed  prepared  to  reach  agreement  with  us  on 
problems  requiring  a  settlement  will  always  find  the  Soviet  Union 
a  serious  partner  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Those  who  are 
out  to  encroach  upon  our  interests  and  security  or  upon  the  inter- 
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ests  and  security  of  our  friends  and  allies  invariably  find  them¬ 
selves  pursuing  an  abortive  policy. 

The  complexity  of  the  present  situation  makes  it  necessary  to 
see  and  accurately  mark  out  the  basic  orientations  of  interna¬ 
tional  developments,  to  see  the  class  significance  of  what  is  taking 
place.  ‘Marxism,’  Lenin  wrote,  ‘requires  of  us  a  strictly  exact  and 
objectively  verifiable  analysis  of  the  relations  of  classes  and  of 
the  concrete  features  peculiar  to  each  historical  situation.  We 
Bolsheviks  have  always  tried  to  meet  this  requirement,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  giving  a  scientific  foundation  to  policy’.  * 

Guided  by  this  proposition,  the  Party  has  set  Soviet  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  the  task  of  ensuring  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
building  of  socialism  and  communism,  of  averting  the  danger  of 
another  world  war.  All  its  efforts  are  bent  towards  carrying  out 
this  task. 

Equally,  it  is  alien  to  our  nature  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  the 
imperialists  or  show  a  fancy  for  ultra-revolutionary  verbiage.  In 
either  case  it  would  mirror  an  underestimation  of  the  strength  and 
potentialities  of  the  socialist  countries,  the  international  working- 
class  movement,  and  all  other  forces  of  progress.  In  short,  cow¬ 
ardice  or  the  inability  to  keep  one’s  nerve  in  collisions  with  im¬ 
perialism,  as  well  as  ostentatious,  theatrical  ultra-revolutionari- 
ness  are  not  Marxism-Leninism  and  are  emphatically  condemned 
by  our  Party. 

The  USA  and  some  of  its  allies  in  aggressive  military  blocs 
have  recourse  to  diverse  methods  of  camouflaging  their  course  in 
international  aSairs.  At  the  same  time,  they  seek  to  cast  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  policy  and  misrepresent  its 
content  and  aims. 

Day  after  day  the  US  propaganda  machine — official  and  semi¬ 
official-goes  to  all  lengths  to  distort  the  facts.  In  the  USA  they 
do  not  stint  funds  for  this.  The  forces  engaged  in  this  activity 
would  like  to  erase  undeniable  facts  from  the  memory  of  nations. 

Here  are  a  few  examples. 

What  was  the  main  decision  adopted  jointly  by  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  who  were  Allies  in  the  war,  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  Europe 
and  uproot  aggression  for  all  time?  This  was  the  Potsdam  de¬ 
cision,  adopted  immediately  after  Hitlerite  Germany  was  defeated. 
But  instead  of  following  a  course  of  collective  security  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  Potsdam,  the 
Western  powers  split  Europe  into  military  blocs  and  pursued  a 
policy  of  sustaining  tension  in  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  Agreements  was  to 
bring  peace  to  Indochina  and  ensure  the  independence  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The  USA  took  part  in 
drawing  up  these  agreements  and  accepted  them.  However,  this 
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did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  the  policy-makers  in  Washington 
when  they  decided  to  unleash  aggression  in  that  region,  to  begin 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  sanguinary  military  conflict  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

Without  direct  support  from  the  USA  Israeli  aggression  against 
Arab  neighbours  would  have  bogged  down  at  once  or,  rather, 
it  would  not  have  been  started.  Without  that  support  the  Israeli 
extremists  would  not  have  ventured  to  flaunt  their  refusal  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  UN  resolution  on  the  liberation  of  occupied  Arab  lands. 

These  examples  speak  for  themselves.  Whatever  span  of  time 
is  taken,  short  or  long,  it  shows  who  has  the  historical  truth  on 
his  side.  In  our  policy  we  have  to  take  all  this  into  account,  all 
the  moves  and  methods  of  those  who  in  international  affairs  pur¬ 
sue  a  policy  alien  to  the  interests  of  peace. 

Our  Party  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  ideological  strug¬ 
gle,  which  must  be  waged  unremittingly  and  in  which  there  can 
be  neither  peace  nor  an  armistice,  and  our  relations  with  capital¬ 
ist  countries  founded  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
laid  down  by  Lenin. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  offering  to  settle  all  out¬ 
standing  international  issues  by  peaceful  means,  by  negotiation. 
For  our  part,  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  reach  such  settlements. 

This  is  the  only  realistic  way  of  conducting  affairs,  and  it  is 
constantly  in  the  armoury  of  our  Party,  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Political  Bureau,  and  the  Soviet  Government. 

If  we  take  only  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of  the  Political  Bu¬ 
reau’s  work,  it  must  be  said  that  this  leading  organ — this  must 
be  stated  plainly  at  the  Party’s  highest  forum — should  have  and 
has  enormous  energy  and  experience  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
complexity  of  the  tasks  before  it. 

Moreover,  this  is  an  organism  that  must  function  continuously 
and  smoothly.  That  is  precisely  how  it  functions.  You  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  international  situation  never  freezes,  that  it  never 
goes,  as,  say,  people,  on  leave  either  for  a  month  or  for  a  single 
day,  even  when  it  is  shaken  by  fever.  From  this  one  clearly  sees 
how  important  is  the  task  of  building  everything  in  such  a  way 
as  to  worthily  safeguard  the  nation’s  highest  interests,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  security,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  socialist 
countries.  The  Political  Bureau  gives  serious,  day-to-day  atten¬ 
tion  to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  ensuring  the  timeliness  and 
prescience  of  its  decisions. 

At  plenary  meetings,  which  time  and  again  considered  ques-  | 
tions  of  foreign  policy,  the  Central  Committee  invariably  approved 
the  foreign  policy  work  of  the  Political  Bureau.  At  these  plen¬ 
ary  meetings  the  atmosphere  was  always  one  of  firm  confidence 
that  affairs  were  being  conducted  beneficially  and  correctly.  This 
means  that  the  decisions  of  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  have 
been  carried  out  properly — consistently  and  fundamentally. 
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In  the  totality  of  steps  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  on 
the  international  scene,  a  large  and  vital  place  is  held  by  the  ac¬ 
tions,  the  steps  taken  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  This 
is  a  useful  and  effective  line  of  foreign  policy  activity. 

The  addresses  and  statements  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  on  major  questions  of  foreign  policy,  which  have  always 
had  wide  international  repercussions,  the  many-sided  work  of  its 
presidium,  the  work  of  the  Foreign  ASairs  Commissions,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Group,  and  the  relevant  visits,  talks,  and  exchanges 
of  delegations  are  considerably  enriching  the  foreign  policy 
work  of  our  country  and  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government — the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR 
—gives  day-to-day  attention  to  foreign  affairs  in  accordance  with 
the  guideline  set  by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Political  Bu¬ 
reau.  This  activity,  and  it  covers  not  only  policy  but  also  extreme¬ 
ly  important  and  voluminous  work  in  the  fields  of  economic 
relations  and  trade,  scientific  and  technical  co-operation,  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  with  other  countries,  is  linked  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  it  of  a  large  number  of  ranking  representatives  of  our 
country,  specialists,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  said  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  government  have  uninterrupted  dealings  with  more 
than  a  hundred  states,  daily  refracting  in  practice  our  policy  and, 
to  use  the  accepted  term,  the  directives  of  the  Centre.  The  hub 
of  that  Centre  is  the  will  of  the  Party,  expressed  above  all  in  the 
decisions  of  its  congresses. 

On  the  whole,  thousands  of  people,  including  members  of  the 
CC,  members  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR,  and  deputies  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  are  in  one  way  or  another  drawn 
into  all  the  complex,  major  steps  in  the  field  of  our  country’s  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Of  course,  the  leaders  of  our  Party  and  government 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  this  work,  which  is  enormous  in  scale 
and  importance. 

Our  Soviet  diplomacy,  too,  as  helper  of  the  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment,  is  doing  its  duty  well.  I  was  about  to  say — the  army  of  dip¬ 
lomats — but  recalled  that  the  competent  agencies  dealing  with 
personnel  matters  may  take  advantage  of  the  word  and  the  likes 
of  us  will  be  in  trouble. 

In  conducting  its  policy  our  country  attaches  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance  to  quests  for  agreement  even  with  states  pursuing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  policy. 

It  is  sometimes  asked:  how  far  is  this  dependable  and  what  is 
the  actual  significance  of  agreements  with  certain  countries  if 
these  countries  do  not  always  abide  by  these  agreements?  This 
question  is  sometimes  asked  in  a  different,  to  put  it  bluntly,  pro- 
vocatory  plane,  when  any  agreement  with  capitalist  states  is  said 
to  be  almost  a  ‘conspiracy’. 

Naturally,  nobody  can  guarantee  that  a  concluded  treaty  is  al¬ 
ways  carried  out  meticulously  by  our  partners.  Here,  too,  there  is 
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frequently  a  struggle.  In  such  cases  the  Soviet  Union  invariably 
acts  from  the  position  of  strict  observance  of  international  trea¬ 
ties  and  agreements. 

As  regards  the  ‘conspiracy’  accusations  I  have  mentioned,  they 
are  in  all  probability  disbelieved  even  by  those  who  make  them. 

The  foreign  policy  pursued  by  our  country  after  the  23rd  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU  has  considerably  enhanced  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  for  peace.  In  Europe  our  relations  with  France  are  devel¬ 
oping  successfully.  There  has  been  considerable  progress  in  our 
relations  with  Italy.  Even  outside  the  socialist  community  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  have  assessed  the  treaties  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  with  the  FRG  as  their  own  success,  as  a  tan¬ 
gible  contribution  to  the  normalisation  of  the  situation  in  Europe. 

The  coming  into  force  of  these  treaties,  the  settlement  of  the 
problems  existing  in  the  relations  between  the  FRG  and  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries  of  Europe,  the  holding  of  a  European  conference 
on  security,  and  the  successful  consummation  of  the  talks  on 
West  Berlin  are  important  steps  that  have  to  be  made  on  the  road 
from  a  Europe  of  conflicts  to  a  Europe  of  lasting  peace.  They 
must  be  realised  in  parallel,  without  waiting  for  one  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  passing  to  another. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems  that  can  and  must  be  re¬ 
solved.  The  Soviet  Union  will  work  with  unrelaxing  vigour  to  re¬ 
solve  the  other  problems  and  programme  tasks  that  have  been 
clearly  formulated  in  the  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee. 

Colonial  empires,  the  huge  dismal  edifices  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  built  by  oppressors  for  eternity,  collapsed  under  the 
onslaught  of  the  peoples.  But  not  all  the  colonial  prisons  have 
been  demolished. 

The  part  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  carrying  out  this  im¬ 
portant  international  task  is  exceptionally  great  not  only  because 
our  practical  political  steps  are  of  immense  significance  but  also 
because  the  policy  of  national  and  racial  oppression  is,  perhaps, 
most  eSectively  undermined  by  our  world  outlook,  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  our  multinational  state. 

A  major  gain  of  socialism’s  foreign  policy  and  of  all  the  peace 
forces  is  that  today  the  vast  majority  of  countries  regard  peaceful 
coexistence  as  the  sole  reasonable  alternative  to  war.  Our  Party 
and  our  country  are  doing  everything  to  assert  this  principle  more 
broadly  and  firmly  in  international  relations. 

In  this  context,  as  before,  the  question  arises  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  guideline  in  this  question 
has  been  stated  repeatedly.  It  has  been  distinctly  and  precisely 
enunciated  in  the  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  at  this 
Congress. 

In  Washington  they  must  seriously  weigh  everything  that  was 
said  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  in  his 
report  on  behalf  of  our  Party  and  country. 
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The  Soviet  Union  wants  normal  relations  with  the  USA.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  Soviet-American  relations  can  be  improved.  But  Wa¬ 
shington’s  statements  in  favour  of  talks  must  be  backed  up  with 
practical  actions.  The  American  side  does  not  always,  to  use  an 
understatement,  show  readiness  to  do  this.  We  are  not  proponents 
of  talks  that  flavour  of  fencing.  We  want  serious  talks.  We  want 
their  participants  to  desist  from  tripping  each  other,  we  want 
them  to  look  for  agreement  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  context  much  could  be  said  about  what  is  taking  place 
at  the  talks  on  West  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  which  there  have 
been  more  than  enough  of  the  zigzags  so  aptly  mentioned  by 
Comrade  Brezhnev,  when  he  spoke  of  our  relations  with  the  USA. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  talks  on  convening  a  European  con¬ 
ference,  on  the  Middle  East,  and  on  curbing  the  strategic  arms 
race. 

If  the  American  side  earnestly  intends  to  help  achieve  agree¬ 
ment,  then  who  is  preventing  it  from  showing  that  intention? 

At  its  Congress  our  Communist  Party  is  giving  further  evidence 
not  only  of  the  strength  of  our  foreign  policy  but  also  of  the 
profound  humanism  and  nobility  of  our  ideology  in  all  its  mani¬ 
festations,  including  in  areas  that  are  in  one  way  or  another  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  afiairs.  All  this  must  be  actively  brought  home 
to  people,  particularly  in  the  context  of  tasks  relating  to  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  their  prohibition,  and  also  other  kinds  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction. 

As  you  all  know,  considerable  significance  has  been  and  is  at¬ 
tached  by  the  Party  and  the  government  to  questions  concerning 
our  relations  with  China.  Our  policy  is  framed  in  the  report.  It 
has  been  stated  by  Comrade  Brezhnev  convincingly  and  with  the 
great  force  of  logic.  He  has  shown  lucidly  how  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  would  benefit  by  an  improvement  of  So- 
viet-Chinese  relations;  also,  he  has  shown  that  this  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  important  for  our  common  struggle  against  imperialism 
and  aggression.  The  direction  in  which  the  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  will  develop  de¬ 
pends  on  China’s  leaders,  on  the  Chinese  side. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  peace-loving  country.  It  is  proving  this 
both  in  words  and  in  deeds. 

At  the  Congress  delegates  spoke  convincingly  and  with  every 
justification  of  the  good  moral  atmosphere  that  has  been  established 
in  our  Party  and  country  as  a  result  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  CC.  With  similar  justification  we  can  say  that  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  an  atmosphere  of 
profound  confidence  towards  itself.  This  moral  and  political  atmos¬ 
phere  is  a  major  factor  on  the  scales  of  international  politics. 

Today,  while  this  Congress  is  in  session,  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  abroad  are  watching  and  mediating  on  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Kremlin. 
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This  is  being  done  by  our  friends,  and  it  is  being  done  by  our 
political  adversaries. 

Everybody  knows  that  important  matters  of  internal  construc¬ 
tion  and  foreign  policy  are  being  discussed  and  decided  here,  that 
the  colossal  strength  of  our  development  plans  and  of  our  foreign 
policy  of  peace  radiates  from  here,  from  the  Kremlin. 

As  the  entire  Soviet  people,  we  Communists  express  deep  sat¬ 
isfaction  over  this  impact  of  our  achievements,  of  the  successes 
of  our  policy  of  peace,  and  of  our  immortal  communist  ideas  that 
we  are  spreading  throughout  the  world  with  our  deeds  and  by  our 
example. 

Every  machine-tool,  every  ton  of  metal,  every  new  computer, 
and  every  centner  of  grain  produced  in  our  country  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  not  only  to  the  upsurge  of  our  economy  and  living  stan¬ 
dards  but  also  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Important  and  difficult  tasks  confront  our  country  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene.  Much  will  have  to  be  done,  and  this  will  entail 
hard  work.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  tasks  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  surmounting  the  opposition  of  the  forces  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  But  we  are  confident  that  in  the  coming  years  our  country 
will  cope  with  its  historic  mission  as  the  bulwark  of  socialism, 
the  freedom  of  nations,  and  peace. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


26  September  1972 


Esteemed  Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

It  is  logical  and  natural  for  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  begin  with  a  general  political  debate.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  assess  the 
main  international  events,  review  the  results  of  past  United  Na¬ 
tions  activities  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  and  principles  proclaimed 
in  the  Charter,  and  set  definite  tasks  for  the  future.  The  po¬ 
litical  impetus  which  the  United  Nations  receives  during  the  gen¬ 
eral  debate  is  helpful  in  the  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
items  on  the  agenda. 

At  last  year’s  session  of  the  General  Assembly  new  trends  were 
observed  in  relations  among  states  which  went  some  way  to¬ 
wards  meeting  the  desire  of  the  peoples  to  secure  lasting  peace 
on  the  Earth.  Today  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  trends 
are  growing  stronger,  although  the  forces  opposed  to  a  relaxation 
of  tension  in  the  world  have  not  ceased  their  activities. 

In  these  circumstances  the  United  Nations  should  make  new 
efforts  to  promote  the  solution  of  acute  international  problems. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  United  Nations  into  an  even  more  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  state  will  soon  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  as 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Lenin’s  formula  of  the 
state  unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  contains  a  power¬ 
ful  potential  for  peace  building.  A  profound  interest  in  peace  is 
organically  inherent  in  the  voluntary  and  equal  union  of  socialist 
republics  which  have  joined  efforts  in  a  constructive  endeavour 
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for  the  good  of  their  peoples,  and  predatory  wars  and  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  other  peoples  are  organically  alien  to  such  a  union. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  the  policy  of  peace  is  an  adequate  reflec¬ 
tion,  in  the  sphere  of  external  relations,  of  its  internal  social  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  decisions  of  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  country  put  forward  a  programme  of 
peace  and  international  co-operation  which,  as  is  universally  re¬ 
cognised,  reflects  not  the  narrow  interests  of  any  state  or  group  of 
states  but  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples,  of  all  mankind.  Every 
step  taken  to  implement  it  has  a  constructive  influence  on  inter¬ 
national  development  as  a  whole. 

‘Our  principled  course,’  as  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  said,  ‘constitutes  an  active  defence  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
the  security  of  nations.  We  pursue  it  together  with  our  friends 
and  allies,  co-ordinating  our  steps  in  the  international  arena.’  * 

If  aggression  is  committed,  the  Soviet  Union  always  sides  with 
the  victim  of  the  aggression.  If  trouble  threatens  our  allies  and 
friends,  we  always  come  to  their  aid.  And  when  we  sign  treaties, 
we  implement  them  and  fulfil  our  obligations. 

The  objectives  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  community  have  been  tirelessly  fighting  for 
many  years  have  taken  concrete  form  in  the  positive  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  the  international  situation.  Together 
with  our  allies  and  friends  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  the  progress  of  the  peoples. 

While  consistently  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  have  a  monopoly  in  this  area.  In  the  interests  of  peace,  we 
are  prepared  to  co-operate  and  we  do  co-operate  with  all  states 
which  are  also  prepared  to  do  likewise.  Whatever  their  social  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  situated,  the 
door  is  closed  to  no  one. 

The  broader  the  circle  of  countries  pursuing  a  constructive  for¬ 
eign  policy  line  and  the  larger  the  contribution  each  of  them  makes 
towards  reducing  tension,  the  more  significant  are  the  changes 
for  the  better  in  international  aSairs.  Recent  developments 
confirm  this. 

In  the  past,  post-war  periods  have  always  turned  out  to  be  mere 
respites  between  wars.  In  the  present  circumstances  real  pos¬ 
sibilities  exist  for  a  fundamentally  different  development,  name¬ 
ly,  a  transition  to  a  system  of  stable  peace,  in  order  to  ensure 
which  the  United  Nations  was  established. 

This  transition  requires  the  solution  of  problems  engendered  by 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  special  features  of  development 
during  the  subsequent  quarter  of  a  century.  If  we  tried  to  ex- 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Our  Course:  Peace  and  Socialism,  Moscow,  1975,  p.  243. 
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press  in  the  most  general  form  the  essence  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place,  we  should  say  that  it  consists  in  the  fact  that 
now  some  of  these  problems  are  being  solved,  while  constructive 
work  has  begun  with  a  view  to  settling  others. 

The  territorial  realities  that  have  arisen  in  Europe,  the  conti¬ 
nent  where  both  world  wars  originated,  are  gaining  universal  rec¬ 
ognition  and  being  formalised  under  international  law.  The  en¬ 
try  into  force  of  the  well-known  treaties  concluded  by  the  USSR 
and  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  confirms  the  inviolability  of  European  frontiers  includ¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  western  boundary  of 
Poland. 

The  conclusion  of  the  agreement  on  West  Berlin  eliminates  a 
chronic  source  of  friction  between  states  in  the  very  centre  of 
Europe. 

The  clearing  of  the  legacy  of  war  from  European  soil  must  be 
completed  through  the  normalisation  of  relations  between  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  observing  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  both  those  states  and  settling  relations 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  recognising  the  Munich  Agreement  as  invalid  from 
the  very  beginning.  As  you  know,  negotiations  are  being  held  on 
this  matter  and  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
have  a  positive  outcome. 

Negotiations  will  soon  take  place  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  between  the  USSR  and  Japan  which  should  play  its  part 
in  closing  the  book  on  the  Second  World  War  in  Asia  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  lasting  basis  for  peace  and  co-operation  on  that  conti¬ 
nent  as  well.  For  our  part,  we  shall  make  efforts  to  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  negotiations,  but  the  same  desire  must,  of  course, 
exist  on  the  other  side  too. 

On  the  whole  the  cold  war  is  being  replaced  by  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  in  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no  other  basis  for  rela¬ 
tions  between  states  having  diflerent  social  systems  but  peaceful 
coexistence.  More  and  more  often  this  is  taking  the  form  of  bind¬ 
ing  international  legal  documents. 

The  prerequisites  for  many-sided  and  equal  co-operation  among 
states,  in  the  political  and  other  fields,  are  multiplying. 

The  high  level  of  such  co-operation  attained  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  France  is  an  especially  conspicuous  reflec¬ 
tion  of  these  new  trends.  Soviet-French  relations  are  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  stronger  and  we  note  this  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
trends  I  have  referred  to  are  increasingly  manifest  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  relations  with  a  number  of  other  states  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet-United  States  summit  talks  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  May  of  this  year,  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  process  of 
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rebuilding  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Our  country  attaches  great  importance  to  its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  a  great  power  with  a  diSerent  social  system.  For 
our  part  we  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  these  re¬ 
lations  and  we  believe  that  this  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  peoples  and  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  international  peace.  The  broadening  of  co-operation 
between  the  two  countries  has  already  begun  to  become  a  reality, 
although  there  remain  and  will  remain  political  and  ideological 
disagreements  of  principle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  as  states  having  different  social  systems. 

Naturally,  we  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  Soviet-United  States  relations  should  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  other  states.  This  is  an  important  principle  of  our  poli¬ 
cy  in  relations  with  any  state.  It  is  our  conviction  that  all  states 
should  be  guided  by  this  principle  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
it  is  this  criterion  which  we  apply  in  assessing  the  significance  of 
various  developments  in  relations  between  diSerent  countries. 

Since  the  first  years  after  the  Second  World  War,  international 
relations  have  been  complicated  by  the  division  of  the  world  into 
military  and  political  groupings  which  set  some  states  against 
others  and  constantly  carry  the  risk  of  a  military  conflict.  The 
architects  of  the  policy  of  establishing  military  blocs,  pursuing 
the  arms  race,  and  whipping  up  international  tension,  who  for  a 
long  time  determined  the  foreign  policy  of  the  major  Western  cap¬ 
italist  powrers,  worked  hard  to  bring  the  world  to  the  dangerous 
brink  of  a  military  conflict.  Even  today  we  are  constantly  encoun¬ 
tering  the  consequences  of  that  policy  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  can,  therefore,  scarcely  overestimate  the  importance  of  even 
the  first  steps  which  are  now  being  taken  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  security  through  the  collective  efforts  of  all  interested  states. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  an  all-European  conference  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  security  and  co-operation.  Preparations  for  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  are  to  enter  the  practical  phase  very  shortly.  The  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  planned  meeting  of  states  lies  in  making  Europe 
genuinely  peaceful  and  in  transforming  relations  among  states  on 
the  European  continent  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and 
trust;  we  are  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  and  such  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  European  affairs. 

In  the  well-known  Prague  Declaration,  the  European  socialist 
countries  have  already  put  forward  their  suggestions  as  to  how, 
in  their  view,  a  system  of  security  in  Europe  should  be  built  up. 
Many  other  states  have  also  expressed  their  views  on  this  score. 
This  is  a  great  and  extremely  important  task  and  the  all-Euro¬ 
pean  conference  is  expected  to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
its  solution. 


We  are  convinced  that  if  all  interested  states  and  governments 
show  a  proper  responsibility  and  a  readiness  to  seek  solutions 
which  would  be  in  the  common  interest,  the  conference  will  go 
down  in  the  history  of  our  time  as  a  great  success  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

In  Asia,  too,  the  idea  of  ensuring  security,  which  is  equally  in 
the  interests  of  all  Asian  states,  is  also  beginning  to  gain  ground. 
The  Soviet  Union  considers  the  question  of  security  in  Asia  to  be 
an  important  task  also.  Those  who,  for  some  reason,  are  not  now 
in  sympathy  with  it  should  understand  that  the  countries  of  Asia 
are  no  less  interested  than  the  Soviet  Union  in  strengthening  peace 
in  that  area. 

Although  there  has  been  noticeable  progress  in  reducing  inter¬ 
national  tension,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anyone  would  dispute  the 
fact  that  so  far  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  What  is  more,  unless  further  progress  is 
made  and  unless  the  efforts  to  achieve  greater  detente  are  inten¬ 
sified,  all  that  has  been  gained  could  be  lost.  There  have  been 
such  cases  in  history. 

Some  of  the  problems  awaiting  solution  within  an  international 
framework  affect  the  interests  of  practically  all  states.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  substance  of  any  of  the  problems  leading  to  interna¬ 
tional  complications  and  if  we  focus  our  attention  on  what  direct¬ 
ly  generates  the  danger  of  war  and  the  unleashing  of  military 
conflicts,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  use 
of  force  by  some  states  against  others  for  the  purpose  of  territo¬ 
rial  annexation  and  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  peoples  and 
establishing  domination  over  them,  in  other  words,  for  predatory 
purposes. 

This  has  been  true  up  to  now  and  remains  true  today. 

In  the  past  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  were  reduced  to  colonial  slavery  by  force. 
Today,  when  almost  all  of  them  have  freed  themselves,  the  slightest 
opportunity  is  used  to  restore  direct  or  indirect  colonial  domination 
over  them. 

Those  who  ventured  in  the  past,  and  venture  now,  to  use  force 
for  purposes  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  are  not  greatly  troubled  by  the  fact  that  no  dispute 
between  states  has  ever  been,  or  could  ever  be,  settled  on  a  last¬ 
ing  and  just  basis  by  means  of  force.  The  use  of  force  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression,  territorial  annexation,  and  oppression  of 
other  peoples  has,  as  a  rule,  laid  the  foundations  for  further  hos¬ 
tility  and  further  conflicts.  For  this  the  peoples  have  to  pay,  hu¬ 
man  beings  perish  and  the  great  material  treasures  created  by 
their  toil  are  destroyed. 

That  is  why  progressive  political  leaders  for  almost  as  long  a-s 
states  themselves  have  existed  have  recognised  the  need  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  use  of  force  from  relations  between  states.  But  mere  under- 
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standing  of  this  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient.  Practical  eBorts  by 
states  are  required.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  now  that  the 
presence  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  arsenals  of 
states  have  radically  changed  the  concept  of  the  consequences 
which  military  conflicts  can  have  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Although  varying  views  can  be  held  as  to  the  likelihood  that 
this  or  that  crisis  or  conflict  will  develop  into  a  nuclear  confron¬ 
tation,  as  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist,  this  possibility  and  this 
danger  also  exist.  No  state,  no  government  can  ignore  this.  Our 
country  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  or,  at  least,  to  re¬ 
duce  drastically  the  danger  of  a  conflict  between  states  provoking 
a  nuclear  catastrophe.  That  can  be  done  if  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force  in  international  relations  is  elevated  to  the  level  of 
international  law  and  if  at  the  same  time — I  repeat,  at  the  same 
time — the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  prohibited. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  serious  consideration 
of  these  questions  cannot  be  put  oB  any  longer.  The  conditions 
for  this  are  already  more  favourable  now  than  before  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  adopting  positive  decisions  are  broader. 

For  those  reasons,  and  because  it  is  aware  of  its  responsibility 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  submitted  for  consideration  at  the  twenty-seventh  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  the  item  entitled  ‘On 
the  non-use  of  force  in  the  international  relations  and  perpetual 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons’. 

The  essence  of  our  proposal  is  that  it  provides  for  the  renun¬ 
ciation  by  states  of  any  use  of  force  to  resolve  international  dis¬ 
putes;  including  the  use  both  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  such  types 
of  weapons  as  are  commonly  called  conventional.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  renunciation  be  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  could 
avoid  observing  it  strictly;  this  is  possible  if  the  United  Nations 
shows  the  necessary  understanding  of  its  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  the  world. 

Such  an  approach  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principle  proclaimed  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  under  which 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  ‘shall  refrain  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’. 

The  real  state  of  afiairs  in  the  world  makes  it  necessary  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  non-use  of  force  in  general  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  each  other. 

Ever  since  they  first  appeared,  nuclear  weapons  have  always  been 
considered  the  most  dangerous  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
This  is  even  truer  now  since  the  strength  of  these  weapons  is  not 
constant  but  is  growing. 
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It  would  be  wrong  to  lose  sight  of  another  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion:  with  the  development  of  conventional  types  of  weapons,  the 
danger  that  they  might  be  used  in  military  conflicts  has  also  in¬ 
creased  several  times  even  by  comparison  with  the  period  of  the 
Second  World  War.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  have  not  been  used  in  military  conflicts,  yet  who  can  be 
unaware  of  how  many  tragedies  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  conventional  weapons  and  how  numerous  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  use? 

All  this  argues  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  force 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  conjunction  with  the 
prohibition  of  the  use,  first  of  all,  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  is 
especially  important. 

The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  such  a  decision  have  also  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  which  the  United  Nations  has  al¬ 
ready  gained  in  the  consideration  of  problems  of  security  and  dis¬ 
armament.  The  repeated  attempts  of  the  United  Nations  to  find  a 
solution  to  both  these  problems  are  fresh  in  everyone’s  memory. 
Attempts  have  been  made  now  from  one  side,  now  from  the  oth¬ 
er,  now  in  terms  of  considering  the  question  of  the  non-use  of 
force,  now  in  terms  of  considering  the  question  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  what  has  transpired? 

To  take  only  recent  years,  the  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  on  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  a  Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  International 
Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  Among  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
Declaration  on  the  Strengthening  of  International  Security. 

At  the  real  core  of  all  these  documents  is  the  principle  of  the 
non-use  of  force  in  international  relations  and  of  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  between  states  solely  by  peaceful  means.  All  the 
necessary  formulations  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  weighed 
on  the  political  scales  and  all  aspects  of  the  problem  seem 
to  have  been  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  the  goals 
set  have  still  not  been  fully  achieved;  force  is  being  used  and  hu¬ 
man  blood  is  being  shed. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  Declaration  in  which  it  proclaimed  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  a  crime  against  mankind  and  civilisation.  Since 
then  the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  advocated  the  signing  of 
an  appropriate  international  convention  by  all  states.  However, 
the  Declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  was  not  supported  by  all  the  nuclear  powers  and  it  has  still 
not  been  possible  to  initiate  productive  negotiations  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  international  convention  on  the  question. 

Many  reasons  can  be  found  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  these  questions,  but  one 
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of  the  most  substantial  is  unarguably  that  they  were  considered 
and  decided  upon  by  the  United  Nations  in  isolation  from  one 
another. 

When  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  raised,  several  states  had  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  such  a  step  if  the  use  of  force  was  not  precluded  in  relations 
between  states.  We  shall  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  those  doubts  were  justified  but, 
whatever  the  case,  they  became  an  obstacle  to  agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of 
force  was  considered,  the  significance  of  any  decisions  adopted 
proved  to  be  limited  in  the  absence  of  agreement  concerning  nuclear 
weapons,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  separation  of  one  question  from  the  other  introduced 
a  certain  lack  of  understanding  and  suspicion  and  weakened  the 
effectiveness  of  the  best  decisions  of  the  United  Nations.  Further¬ 
more,  their  effectiveness  was  further  restricted  because  they  were 
all  in  the  form  of  recommendations  or,  at  best,  declarations  of 
intent.  They  were  not  given  the  force  of  law. 

The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  envisages  the  adoption  of  the 
most  realistic  and  effective  decision  possible  in  modern  conditions. 
It  is  precisely  such  a  decision  which  is  in  the  interests  of  all 
states,  regardless  of  their  social  systems,  the  size  of  their 
territory  and  population,  or  whether  or  not  they  possess  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  decision,  those  states  which  are  militarily 
stronger,  and  above  all  the  nuclear  powers,  will  obtain  greater  mu¬ 
tual  assurance  that  they  are  under  no  threat  from  one  another. 
The  security  of  each  of  them  will  be  safeguarded  more  reliably 
and,  at  the  same  time,  on  an  equal  basis,  that  is  to  say,  no  one 
will  gain  a  unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of  another  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  situation  which  prevails  at  present,  and  no  one 
will  lose  anything. 

Those  states  which  are  militarily  less  powerful,  including  all 
those  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  will  also  gain.  Now 
they  are  justifiably  concerned  at  the  danger  that  nuclear  weapons 
might  be  directed  against  them  if  aggression  is  committed.  The 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  conjunction  with  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  will  remove  this  threat  and  great¬ 
ly  strengthen  the  security  of  all  states. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  obligation  of  states  to  renounce 
the  use  of  force,  including  nuclear  weapons,  can  in  no  way  impair 
their  right  to  individual  and  collective  self-defence  as  laid  down 
in  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  On  the  contrary,  that 
obligation  would  reinforce  the  right  to  self-defence  against  aggres¬ 
sion  and  the  right  to  struggle  to  eliminate  the  consequences  of  ag¬ 
gression  in  cases  where  it  has  already  been  committed  and  the  ag¬ 
gressor  seeks  to  benefit  from  it. 
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No  one  can  challenge  the  inalienable  right  of  states  and  peoples 
subjected  to  aggression  to  repulse  it  by  employing  all  possible 
means  so  long  as  the  aggressor  continues  to  use  force,  encroaches 
upon  their  freedom  and  sovereignty  and  tries  to  retain  territories 
seized  by  force.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  examples  before  every¬ 
one’s  eyes:  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East.  Who  would  dare  to 
contest  the  incontestable  fact  that  brute  force  has  been  and  still 
is  being  used  against  the  peoples  of  Indochina  and  against  the 
Arab  states  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  use  all  the  necessary  means 
to  rebuff  the  aggressor? 

Renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  relations  between  states  in 
no  way  limits  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  colonial  countries  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  and  independence  using  any  means  which  may 
be  necessary  in  that  struggle.  This  right  is  recognised  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  as  being  a  legitimate  one.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
violence  was  used  against  those  peoples,  who  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  colonialism  and  aggression,  and  in  resorting  to  force  to 
liberate  themselves,  they  are  only  restoring  justice  and  their 
flouted  rights. 

The  adoption  of  a  decision  on  non-use  of  force  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  thus  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  all.  But  this  also  makes  it  necessary  for  all  states,  par¬ 
ticularly  all  those  powers  which  possess  nuclear  weapons,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  elaboration  and  adoption.  Otherwise,  no  decision,  not 
even  the  very  best  one,  could  attain  the  desired  objective. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  given  thorough  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  most  appropriate  form  for  a  decision  by  the  United 
Nations  on  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  international 
relations  and  the  permanent  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  propose  that  consideration  of  this  item  should  result  in 
the  adoption  of  a  clear-cut  decision,  which,  in  the  interests  of 
maximum  effectiveness,  should  bind  together  appropriate  actions 
by  the  two  main  organs  of  the  United  Nations — the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  Security  Council.  On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Soviet  delegation  is  submitting  the  following  draft  resolution 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly: 

‘The  General  Assembly, 

‘ noting  that  the  renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  UN  Charter  and  a  number  of  other  international  in¬ 
struments  is  gaining  ever  broader  international  recognition, 

‘ considering  that  nevertheless  force  is  still  being  used  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  Charter  and  the  menace  of  the  use  of  nuclear  arms 
continues  to  obtain, 

‘ prompted  by  the  growing  wish  of  all  peoples  to  banish  war  from 
the  life  of  humanity  and  avert  a  nuclear  disaster, 

‘ believing  that  renunciation  of  force  and  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  arms  must  become  a  law  of  international  life, 
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‘ solemnly  declares  on  behalf  of  the  member  states  of  the  Organi¬ 
sation,  in  accordance  with  the  UN  Charter,  their  renunciation  of 
the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  international  relations  and  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  arms  for  all  time, 

‘ recommends  the  Security  Council  to  adopt  a  decision  to  this 
effect  as  quickly  as  possible,  whereby  the  present  declaration  of 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  made  obligatory  in  accordance  with 
Article  25  of  the  UN  Charter.’ 

The  proposed  draft  speaks  for  itself.  It  envisages  a  major  step 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly— a  decision  on  behalf  of  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  on  their  renunciation  of  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  in  international  relations  and  the  permanent 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  contains  an  appeal 
to  the  Security  Council  to  take  action  to  make  this  declaration 
binding  on  all  states.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  accordance  with 
well-known  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  should  be  convened  at  the  level  of  members 
of  governments  or  other  specially  designated  representatives. 

The  Soviet  delegation  is  authorised  to  state  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  stand  ready  to  participate  in  the  convening  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  its  work.  We  shall  be  ready 
to  join  in  this  political  action  with  all  other  states  which  are  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Council.  We  are  convinced  that  there  can 
be  no  higher  duty  for  those  states  on  which  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  places  a  special  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

We  appeal  to  all  states  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
study  carefully  the  draft  we  have  submitted  and,  on  the  basis  of 
it,  to  adopt  unanimously  a  resolution  which  will  reflect  the  firm 
will  of  this  world  Organisation  to  put  an  end  to  any  use  of  force 
in  relations  between  states  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  and  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

In  so  doing,  the  United  Nations  will  be  giving  strong  support  to 
the  cause  of  a  further  relaxation  of  international  tension,  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  peace  and  increased  mutual  understanding  in  relations 
between  states.  This  step  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  those  to 
whom  peace,  security,  and  peaceful  coexistence  are  not  merely 
words  but  a  guide  for  action. 

The  task  of  building  a  lasting  peace  requires  the  adoption  of 
effective  measures  to  prevent  and  avert  military  conflicts  in  the 
future.  But  it  is  no  less  important  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts 
which  are  poisoning  the  international  atmosphere  now  and  to  put 
out  the  military  fires  in  areas  where  the  right  of  peoples  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  destinies  is  being  encroached  upon.  Lack  of 
progress  in  settling  these  problems  cannot  but  cause  deep  anxiety 
for  the  future  course  of  world  affairs. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people  is  known  to  all.  The  continuation  and  expansion 
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of  the  United  States  intervention  in  Vietnam  and  other  countries 
of  Indochina  provoke  indignation  and  condemnation.  Probably,  nev¬ 
er  before  have  so  many  declarations  been  made  containing  prom¬ 
ises  to  leave  Vietnam  and  to  stop  the  war  as  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently.  And  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  striking  contrast 
between  words  and  deeds.  No  matter  how  much  the  United  States 
manipulates  reports  on  reductions  in  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  infantry  in  Vietnam  in  order  to  appease  the  public, 
behind  those  reports  there  is  in  reality  an  unprecedented  expansion 
of  military  activities  and  of  their  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  assurances  it  gives  us  that  it  does  not  wish  to  set¬ 
tle  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Vietnam  people  for  them,  it  is  in 
fact  pursuing  a  policy  that  is  aimed  at  eliminating  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  People’s  Liberation  Forces  and  at  preserving  the  Saigon 
puppet  administration  as  the  sole  legitimate  authority  in  South 
Vietnam. 

One  can  only  wonder  why  the  only  correct  conclusion  has  not 
yet  been  drawn:  namely,  that  the  Vietnamese  people  cannot  be 
defeated.  Their  resistance  will  not  be  broken  either  by  heavier  bomb¬ 
ing,  the  blockading  of  ports,  or  damage  to  hydrotechnical  instal¬ 
lations.  The  Vietnamese  people  are  fighting  heroically  against  ag¬ 
gression  and  fighting  for  just  aims,  in  order  to  be  master  in  their 
own  country.  They  cannot  allow  anyone  from  outside  to  prescribe 
a  political  and  social  system  for  them  or  to  impose  puppets  who 
uphold  interests  that  are  foreign  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

A  way  out  can  be  found,  but  only  through  serious  negotiations, 
for  which  a  constructive  basis  has  been  provided  by  the  well-known 
proposals  contained  in  the  statements  by  the  Provisional  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  of  11  Sep¬ 
tember  1972  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  of  14  September  1972. 

The  essence  of  these  proposals  is  clear  and  simple.  The  United 
States  of  America  must  respect  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  genuine  independence  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  to  self-determination.  It  must  stop  the  war  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  put  an  end  to  the  bombing  and  mining,  the  blockade,  and 
all  military  activities  in  Vietnam,  renounce  the  policy  of  the  ‘Vietna- 
misation’  of  the  war,  immediately  withdraw  all  United  States  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  discontinue  its  military  participation 
and  support  of  the  Saigon  puppet  regime.  In  the  solution  of  the 
internal  problem  of  South  Vietnam,  it  is  essential  to  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  real  situation:  two  authorities,  two  armies,  and  other 
political  forces  exist  there.  The  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  the  equality  of  the  parties  and  a  rejection  of  annexa¬ 
tion.  To  that  end  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  in  South  Vietnam  a 
provisional  government  which  has  been  agreed  on  nationally  on  a 
tripartite  basis  and  which  will  handle  all  matters  during  the  tran- 
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sitional  period  and  organise  general  elections  on  truly  free  and 
democratic  lines. 

All  those  who  respect  the  rights  of  the  peoples  and  all  those  who 
have  not  lost  the  ability  to  assess  the  state  of  affairs  objectively 
cannot  but  recognise  that  these  proposals  are  very  well  founded, 
reasonable,  and  logical  and  that  they  express  the  goodwill  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  They  cannot  but  reject  categorically  allegations 
that  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  trying  to  impose  a 
‘Communist  regime’  on  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  wants  the  negotiations  in  Paris 
to  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  should  reply  positively  to 
the  statement  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  of  11  September  1972.  If,  however,  it 
is  pursuing  some  other  goal,  then  the  talks  in  Paris  can  only  lead 
to  a  deadlock,  the  war  will  continue,  and  the  full  responsibility 
for  it  will  rest  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  fully  supports  the 
proposals  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Vietnam.  All  those  who  cherish  the  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  cannot  fail  to  have  a  sense  of  solidarity 
with  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle. 

A  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  must  be  found. 
Recent  events  linked  with  the  new  criminal  acts  of  aggression  by 
Israel  against  Arab  countries,  including  Lebanon,  show  how  seri¬ 
ous  is  the  danger  and  how  far  the  Israeli  leaders  are  going  in  their 
reckless  policy. 

The  responsibility  which  rests  with  the  aggressors  is  shared  by 
all  those  who  protect  them  and  whose  support  enables  Israel  to 
defy  the  United  Nations  and  its  decisions  regarding  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  of  the  aggression  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Israeli  leaders  must  know  that  an 
adventurist  policy  can  lead  only  to  apparent  success  and  that  in 
the  final  analysis  it  will  inevitably  entail  retribution. 

The  attempts  to  appropriate  Arab  lands  and  repeated  military 
acts  of  aggression  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  UN  has  the  necessary 
right  and  the  possibilities  to  put  the  aggressor  in  his  place. 

Only  a  long-term  and  just  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  well-known  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  can 
ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  all — we  repeat,  all — states  in  this 
region.  The  Israeli  troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  Arab 
territories  occupied  in  1967. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  support  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
Arab  countries,  for  the  United  Nations  decisions  regarding  a  po¬ 
litical  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict,  and  for  the  mission 
of  Ambassador  Jarring  is  a  policy  of  principle.  We  are  pursuing  it 
and  we  shall  continue  to  pursue  it  unswervingly. 

We  also  support  the  just  struggle  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine 
for  the  restoration  of  their  inalienable  rights,  which  have  been 
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recognised  by  the  United  Nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  condone  the  acts  of  terrorism  committed  by  certain  ele¬ 
ments  among  the  members  of  the  Palestinian  movement  which 
have  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  recent  tragic  events  in 
Munich.  Their  criminal  acts  also  strike  a  blow  at  the  national 
interests  and  aspirations  of  the  Palestinians  and  are  used  by  the 
Israeli  criminals  to  cover  up  their  own  piratical  policy  against  the 
Arab  peoples. 

On  the  basis  of  positions  of  principle,  the  Soviet  Union  opposes 
acts  of  terrorism  which  disrupt  the  diplomatic  activities  of  states 
and  their  representatives,  transport  communications  between  them 
and  the  normal  course  of  international  contacts  and  meetings,  and 
it  opposes  acts  of  violence  which  serve  no  positive  end  and  cause 
loss  of  human  life. 

Peace  will  not  be  truly  lasting  until  an  end  is  put  to  the  arms 
race,  which  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  distrust  among  states 
and  of  an  increased  danger  of  war.  The  struggle  for  disarmament 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  community  see  in  the  struggle  for  disarma¬ 
ment  one  of  the  main  orientations  for  their  foreign  policy  activi¬ 
ties.  And  this  policy  will  be  continued.  Some  of  the  things  that 
seemed  almost  unattainable  even  10  or  15  years  ago  are  now  reflect¬ 
ed  in  treaties  and  agreements  that  have  entered  into  force.  These 
include  some  which  to  a  certain  extent  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war:  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  three  environments,  and  others.  In  addition,  the 
first  agreement  in  history  on  the  elimination  of  a  type  of  arma¬ 
ments  which  falls  within  the  category  of  means  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  namely,  bacteriological  and  toxin  weapons,  has  now  been 
concluded. 

To  the  sum-total  of  obligations  in  the  field  of  the  limitation  of 
the  arms  race  and  disarmament  already  assumed  by  the  majority 
of  states,  one  more  has  recently  been  added:  it  concerns  those  types 
of  armaments  which  have  the  greatest  destructive  force.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Soviet-United  States  strategic  arms  limitation  ag¬ 
reements,  signed  at  Moscow  on  26  May  1972.  Limiting  to  the  min¬ 
imum  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  the  agree¬ 
ments  eliminate  one  of  the  main  motives  for  unleashing  a  com¬ 
petition  between  offensive  and  defensive  missile  weapons,  the  full 
consequences  of  which  are  difficult  to  predict.  By  establishing  quan¬ 
titative  limits  for  strategic  offensive  arms  for  the  first  time,  the 
agreements  curb  the  most  dangerous  trend  in  the  arms  race. 

The  conclusion  of  the  SovieUUnited  States  strategic  arms  limi¬ 
tation  agreements  is  an  important  step  which  will  help  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  wrar  and  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  which  will 
open  up  new  prospects  for  progress  towards  general  disarmament. 
Both  sides  have  agreed  to  continue  the  talks  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  further  agreements  in  that  direction. 
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Each  successful  step  in  the  struggle  to  limit  the  arms  race  is 
important  in  its  own  right  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  important  as 
a  starting  point  for  further  efforts.  The  possibilities  for  further 
progress  towards  the  solution  of  new  disarmament  problems  will 
increase  with  each  new  step  on  which  agreement  is  reached.  Our 
country  has  always  desired  this  and  we  shall  spare  no  effort  in 
continuing  to  work,  together  with  all  other  states,  to  relieve  the 
peoples  of  the  burden  of  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  favours  the  earliest  possible  solution  of  the 
question  of  halting  the  production  of  chemical  weapons  and  of  their 
destruction,  concerning  which  negotiations  are  being  held  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva.  It  also  fa¬ 
vours  the  halting  everywhere  and  by  everyone  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  including  underground  tests,  the  elimination  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  alien  territory  and  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free 
zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

States  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  negotiations 
on  disarmament.  Various  methods  have  been  used  and  are  being 
used;  some  of  them  have  fully  justified  themselves  and  should  be 
used  further.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  prop¬ 
er  that,  since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  there  has  not  yet 
been  a  single  occasion  on  which  states  have  all  gathered  together 
to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament,  which  affects  all  states, 
socialist  and  capitalist,  large  and  small,  developed  and  developing, 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear.  We  can,  therefore,  only  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  convening  a  world  disarmament  conference  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  ideas  among  the  states  of  the 
world  and  among  world  public  opinion. 

The  General  Assembly  will  be  considering  in  a  specific  manner 
the  question  of  convening  a  world  disarmament  conference.  Our 
views  on  this  are  well  known.  We  consider  that  this  conference 
should  be  a  forum  at  which  all  countries  without  exception  could 
present  and  compare,  on  an  equal  basis,  their  views  on  the  whole 
range  of  disarmament  questions  and  come  to  agreement  of  practi¬ 
cal  steps  designed  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament. 
This  applies  both  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  conven¬ 
tional  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  opportunities  that  are  now  taking  shape  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  world  disarmament  conference.  We,  for  our  part,  shall 
continue  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  ensure  that  it  is  held 
and  is  successful. 

The  question  of  the  strengthening  of  international  security  is 
once  again  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  problem 
is  an  urgent  one  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  there  are  forces  at 
work  which  are  interested  not  in  implementing  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  but  in  aggravating  international  ten¬ 
sion  and  suppressing  the  liberation  struggle  of  the  peoples. 
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Great  victories  have  been  won  by  the  peoples  in  their  struggle 
to  eliminate  colonial  oppression.  But  this  problem  has  not  yet  been 
completely  solved  and  millions  of  people  are  still  living  under  the 
colonial  and  racist  yoke. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  was  the  first  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  eradicate  national  oppression  and  to  ensure  genuine 
prosperity  for  dozens  of  nations  and  nationalities,  is  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  all  manifestations  of  racism,  apartheid,  colonialism,  and 
neo-colonialism.  Our  country  opposes  all  attempts  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure — direct  or  indirect — on  states  which,  after  a  hard  struggle,  have 
won  the  right  to  independent  development  and  are  now  building 
their  national  economies,  carrying  out  progressive  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms,  and  defending  their  rights  to  own  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  that  belong  to  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations 
to  assist  those  states  in  every  way  possible  to  strengthen  their 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

In  international  politics  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  questions  posed  by  scientific  and  technological 
progress  and  the  requirements  which  such  progress  is  making  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale  in  the  field  of  international  co-operation. 
This  applies  to  economic,  scientific,  and  technological  links,  which 
are  becoming  ever  richer  in  content.  It  applies  directly  to  new 
areas  in  which  states  are  active,  particularly  outer  space. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  those  considerations  that  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  submitted  proposals  on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  in  outer  space,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  concerning  the 
Moon  and  on  a  number  of  other  matters.  At  the  current  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  we  are  proposing  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  item  entitled  ‘The  question  of  an  international 
convention  on  the  principles  of  the  use  by  states  of  artificial  earth 
satellites  for  direct  television  broadcasting’.  Our  purpose  in  raising 
this  question  is  to  link  inseparably,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
use  of  this  new  type  of  space  technology  to  the  noble  purposes  of 
strengthening  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples. 

The  United  Nations  must  promptly  acquire  a  genuinely  universal 
character.  Universality  could  lend  the  United  Nations  new  strength 
and  enable  it  to  consider  world  problems  with  greater  results.  We, 
therefore,  see  no  justification  for  attempts  to  create  artificial  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  admission  of  new  states  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  ensure  the  earliest  possible  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
which  is  fully  entitled  to  be  admitted,  as  is,  of  course,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  too.  This  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  further 
development  of  co-operation  among  states  and  will  be  in  line 
with  the  political  situation  taking  shape  in  Europe. 

No  one  should  cast  doubt  on  the  legitimate  right  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bangladesh, 
which  has  recently  gained  its  national  independence.  That  state 
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has  a  legitimate  right  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

In  general,  the  United  Nations  should  rid  itself  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  the  burden  of  the  past,  which  is  still  making  itself  felt 
in  its  activities  in  various  spheres.  One  such  sphere  is  that  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  Korea.  This  year  there  were  new  opportunities 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  show  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
discussion  and  solution  of  these  questions.  Such  opportunities  were 
afforded  by  the  proposal  of  the  non-aligned  and  socialist  states  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘Creation  of  favourable  conditions  to  accelerate  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  peaceful  reunification  of  Korea’.  But  those  who  in 
the  past  created  a  hotbed  of  tension  in  the  Korean  region  and  are 
now  trying  to  maintain  it  prevented  the  General  Assembly  from 
considering  this  proposal  at  the  current  session.  Everyone  under¬ 
stands  that  an  artificial  delay  in  this  case  can  only  be  harmful 
and  that  those  states  which  resort  to  such  methods  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  opposed  to  a  just  settlement  in  the  interests  of 
the  normalisation  of  the  situation  in  Korea  and  the  strengthening 
of  peace  in  that  area. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  position  on  the  question  of  Korea 
has  been  set  out  many  times.  We  are  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  South  Korea  and  support  the  measures  and 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of 
Korea  to  achieve  the  independent  and  peaceful  unification  of  the 
country. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  United  Nations  has  existed,  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  destroy  its 
Charter.  Whatever  the  subjective  intentions  of  those  who  are  now 
raising  the  question  of  the  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  objective  reality  is  such  that  this  will  entail  great  dangers  for 
all  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  interests  of  all  states  with¬ 
out  exception  require  that  attention  should  be  focussed  not  on  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  but  on  its  strict  observance 
and  on  fuller  utilisation  of  the  possibilities  it  affords. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  succeed  is  the  readi¬ 
ness  and  determination  of  member  states  to  act  together  in  the 
interests  of  solving  the  problems  facing  the  Organisation.  This  should 
make  the  United  Nations  a  real  centre  for  concerted  action  by 
nations  to  achieve  common  goals,  which  is  an  obligation  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Those  who  seek  to  divide  the  United  Nations  either  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  size  of  the  territory  or  population  of  states 
or  by  classifying  them  as  ‘rich’  and  ‘poor’  are  doing  a  disservice 
not  only  to  the  United  Nations  but  also  to  the  cause  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  peace  as  a  whole. 

That  is  not  what  inspired  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  wanted  the  United  Nations  to  be  strong  and  firm  in  rebuffing 
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aggressors  and  to  be  capable  of  promoting  co-operation  among  all 
countries  irrespective  of  their  size  and  level  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  invariably  done  and  will  continue 
to  do  everything  it  can  to  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  acts  pre¬ 
cisely  in  that  manner.  The  policy  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
security  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  arena.  That  policy  was  adopted  half  a  century  ago  by  the 
socialist  republics  which  joined  together  to  form  the  Soviet  Union 
and  it  is  still  the  policy  today. 

The  twenty-seventh  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  a  regular  session.  But  it  could  become  a  prominent  land¬ 
mark  in  the  formation  of  a  new  system  of  peaceful  relations 
among  states.  For  this  purpose  it  should  focus  its  attention  on  the 
main  and  most  acute  political  problems  brought  to  the  fore  by 
life  itself  and  the  whole  course  of  international  development. 


STATEMENT  AT  THE  PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  VIETNAM 


27  February  1973 

Esteemed  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic, 
Esteemed  colleagues, 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  thank  the  French  Government  for  its 
hospitality  and  for  facilitating  the  holding  in  Paris  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Vietnam. 

Like  all  other  peace-loving  states,  the  Soviet  Union  was  deeply 
pleased  with  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  which  opens  a  new  phase  in  the  country’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  decisive  step  towards  ending  one  of  the  longest  and 
cruellest  wars  of  our  time. 

The  Paris  Agreement  is  the  result  of  the  difficult  and  courage¬ 
ous  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  against  aggression,  and  a 
triumph  of  justice,  realism,  and  reason.  It  was  made  possible  first 
of  all  by  the  heroic  stand  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  with  which 
all  those  who  cherish  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  independence  dis¬ 
played  solidarity.  A  combination  of  this  Vietnamese  fortitude  and 
international  moral,  political,  and  material  aid  helped  bring  the 
war  to  an  end. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  everything  it  could  to  give  Vietnam  real 
and  effective  support,  and  always  stood  by  the  embattled  Vietnamese 
people.  In  the  new  stage,  too,  as  in  the  years  of  severe  trial,  it  will 
always  side  with  Vietnam’s  just  cause.  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General 
Secretary  of  the  CG  CPSU,  stressed:  ‘We  have  always  regarded  it 
as  a  cardinal  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  policy  to  seek 
to  eliminate  the  seat  of  war  in  Indochina.”’' 

The  experience  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  gives  us  much  food 
for  thought.  The  Paris  Agreement  was  not  reached  until  the  only 
correct  conclusion  had  been  drawn  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin's  Course,  Moscow,  1975,  pp.  82-83. 
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cannot  be  put  on  their  knees.  This  is  convincing  proof  that  in  our 
day  no  power  on  earth  can  break  a  people  fighting  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  in  defence  of  its  inalienable  rights.  It  is  graph¬ 
ic  confirmation  of  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Prog¬ 
ramme  advanced  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  in  which  end¬ 
ing  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  objectives. 

The  example  of  the  Vietnam  agreement  shows  that  nowadays, 
in  this  changed  world,  the  most  controversial  and  difficult  problems 
can  be  settled  at  the  negotiation  table.  It  also  means  that  a  sound 
and  realistic  approach  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  international 
relations. 

The  sum-total  of  the  documents  signed  in  Paris — the  Agreement 
and  the  supplementary  protocols — have  laid  a  foundation  for  polit¬ 
ical  settlement.  Their  significance  and  effect  go  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Vietnam. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  gained  the  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  begin  restoring  the  country,  developing  and  consoli¬ 
dating  its  economic  potential,  and  raising  the  living  standard  of 
its  people,  who  are  labouring  as  heroically  in  peacetime  as  they 
fought  for  freedom  and  independence  during  the  war.  The  Agree¬ 
ment  must  logically  lead  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  relations  between  the  DRV  and  the  USA  based  on  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

Complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Vietnam  and  US 
commitments  under  the  Paris  Agreement  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  to  respect  the  right  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  to  determine  their  political  future  in  truly  free  and  democratic 
elections— this  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  a  national  coun¬ 
cil  of  concord  and  reconciliation,  with  guarantees  of  basic  politi¬ 
cal  freedoms  and  recognition  of  the  present  situation  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  (the  existence  there  of  two  zones,  two  governments,  and  three 
political  forces),  all  this,  cumulatively,  has  created  conditions  for 
South  Vietnam’s  progress  along  the  road  of  peaceful  construction. 
It  has  also  created  conditions  for  progress  along  the  road  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  independence,  and  neutrality,  and  for  a  final  and  just  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Vietnamese  problem,  for  the  peaceful  unification  of 
Vietnam  in  accordance  with  the  national  aspirations  and  traditions 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  has  improved  the  chances  of  settling  the  other 
problems  of  Indochina.  On  a  broad  plane,  the  Vietnamese 
agreement  is  called  upon  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  seats  of  war  that  has  for  many  years  poisoned  relations 
on  a  global  scale.  It  will  be  no  overstatement  to  say  that  the  world 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Paris  Agreement  was  finally 
reached.  New  opportunities  have  arisen  to  further  international  de¬ 
tente,  improve  the  general  world  situation,  to  put  new  curbs  on 
the  arms  race,  and  make  new  progress  towards  disarmament. 
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Following  the  settlement  in  Vietnam,  relations  between  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  in  one  way  or  another  involved  in  the  Indochina 
events  can  and  must  become  more  productive  and,  in  many  ways,  j 
follow  new  lines. 

Soviet  people  were  also  gratified  to  learn  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  Paris  Agreement  an  accord  on  restoring  peace  and  achieving 
national  concord  in  Laos  was  signed  ending  all  armed  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  bombing,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
provisional  coalition  government  of  national  unity.  This  clears  the 
way  for  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Laotian  people  to  building 
a  peaceful,  neutral,  independent,  democratic,  united,  and  prosperous 
Laos. 

The  ending  of  the  war  and  restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam  is 
bound  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  situation  in  Asia,  a  part 
of  the  world  with  the  densest  population  where  recent  decades  were 
marked  by  turmoil,  conflict,  and  bloodshed.  The  sure  road  to 
Asian  security  is  not  that  of  military  blocs  and  groupings,  play¬ 
ing  off  one  group  of  states  against  another,  but  good-neighbourly 
relations  and  collective  security  based  on  such  principles  as  in¬ 
violability  of  frontiers,  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force,  respect 
for  sovereignty,  non-interference  in  internal  affairs,  and  broad  ex¬ 
pansion  of  economic  and  other  co-operation  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equality  and  mutual  advantage. 

The  present  international  situation  clearly  suggests  the  targets 
for  further  effort  in  the  name  of  lasting  peace.  There  is  the  urgent 
task  of  eliminating  the  war  danger  in  the  Middle  East  fraught  with 
dire  peril  to  peace  far  outside  that  region.  Here,  too,  as  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  a  settlement  can  be  reached  and  peace  restored  solely  on  the 
basis  of  justice,  respect  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  victims  of 
aggression,  and  renunciation  of  encroachments  on  foreign  land 
and  of  territorial  annexations. 

In  Europe,  of  course,  the  situation  is  different.  Europe  is  far 
away  from  Vietnam.  But  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  likely 
to  have  a  positive  influence  on  European  affairs  as  well.  Here  in 
Europe  a  start  has  been  made  to  change  the  course  from  tension 
to  effective  co-operation  between  states  with  different  social  sys¬ 
tems.  The  multilateral  consultations  in  Helsinki  in  preparation  for 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  though 
they  are  being  unjustifiably  dragged  out,  show  that  positive  pro¬ 
cesses  are  getting  stronger. 

For  all  its  importance,  the  Paris  Agreement  is  only  the  first  stage 
in  settling  the  Vietnamese  problem.  A  crucial  period  lies  before 
us  when  all  sides  will  have  to  show  good-will  and  readiness  fully 
to  implement  the  accords  reached. 

A  month  has  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
There  has  been  tangible  progress.  Armed  operations  against  tho 
DRV  have  been  stopped.  Troops  of  the  United  States  and  its  al¬ 
lies  are  moving  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  war  prisoners  are  being 
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exchanged.  Consultations  have  begun  between  the  two  South  Viet¬ 
namese  sides.  A  mechanism  is  being  set  in  motion  to  control 
observance  of  the  cease-fire  terms:  joint  military  commissions  and 
an  international  control  and  observation  commission  have  begun 
operating.  This  conference,  too,  was  convened  at  the  agreed 
time. 

The  crucial  thing  today  is  for  the  sides  to  carry  out  the  articles 
and  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  within  the  specified  time. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  stress  the  importance  and  necessity  of  ensuring 
unintermittent  and  effective  operation  of  the  international  control 
and  observation  commission,  whose  functions  and  procedures  are 
clearly  defined  in  Article  18  of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  the  rele¬ 
vant  protocol. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  note  the  following.  There  have 
been  voices  that  the  control  and  observation  mechanism  should  be 
expanded,  and  even  that  some  new  bodies  not  envisaged  in  the 
Agreement  should  be  set  up.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  this  direction 
is  taken,  we  may  stray  off  course  and  create  difficulties  rather  than 
ease  fulfilment  of  the  Agreement.  A  large  number  of  control  bo¬ 
dies  may  only  complicate  matters  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of 
proportion.  The  main  thing  is  for  all  concerned,  without  exception, 
to  meet  their  commitments  responsibly  and  carry  them  out  strictly. 
This  is  the  main  thing.  This  is  what  success  depends  on  in  carrying 
out  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in 
Vietnam,  which  all  of  us  welcome  and  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is 
applauded  by  the  whole  world. 

We  hold  that  the  conference  is  largely  meant  to  secure  univer¬ 
sal  respect  for  the  basic  national  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
for  their  independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integri¬ 
ty.  The  very  chance  of  a  renewal  of  outside  interference  of  any 
kind  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam  must  be  ruled  out.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  South  Vietnam  must  themselves  decide  their  future.  Broad 
international  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact  of  current  international  relations.  We  hope  that  all  participants 
in  this  conference  are  taking  this  into  account  and  shaping  their 
policy  accordingly. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  certain  attempts  are  being  made  to  weaken 
the  positions  of  the  democratic  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  notably 
those  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government.  There  have 
been  many,  I  repeat  many,  violations  of  the  Agreement  by  the 
Saigon  authorities.  This  has  got  to  stop.  We  must  not  let  the 
Agreement  be  torpedoed.  And  we  will  be  justified  in  telling  those 
who  are  trying  to  undermine  the  positions  of  the  Provisional  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Government  that  they  will  fail.  No  power  on  earth  can 
reverse  developments  in  South  Vietnam  and  prevent  the  triumph 
of  Vietnamese  independence,  freedom,  and  unity — the  triumph  of 
principles  that,  as  all  of  us  know,  were  once  grossly  violated. 
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If  we  want  this  conference  to  adopt  decisions  in  cognizance  of 
the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  to  give  it  still  greater  force,  we  must  require  respect  for 
it  and  use  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  conference  as  a  whole 
and  of  each  of  its  participants  to  secure  its  full  implementation. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  face  the  formidable  task  of  bringing  life 
back  to  normal,  raising  towns  and  villages  from  their  ashes,  and 
making  good  the  incalculable  damage  done  to  their  economy.  They 
have  already  resumed  peaceful  and  constructive  work.  All  the  same, 
every  kind  of  help  is  called  for  as  an  act  of  solidarity  by  peoples 
and  states,  irrespective  of  their  social  system  for  Vietnam  speed¬ 
ily  to  remove  the  ravages  of  war.  We  would  expect  this  help  and 
assistance  to  be  rendered  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

This  is  the  Soviet  view  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  conference.  In 
conclusion,  we  want  to  express  our  trust  that  common  eSort  will 
assure  the  success  of  the  conference  and  that  its  decisions  will 
promote  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  HELSINKI  CONFERENCE 
ON  SECURITY  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN  EUROPE 


3  July  1973 


Esteemed  Mr  Chairman, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

The  opening  of  the  European  Conference  deserves  to  go  down 
in  history  as  a  memorable  day  for  everybody  who  cherishes  peace 
and  security  in  Europe.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  continent’s 
post-war  history  that  the  European  states,  USA,  and  Canada  gath¬ 
ered  at  one  and  the  same  table.  The  very  fact  that  they  unani¬ 
mously  came  round  to  the  view  that  this  forum  must  be  held  is 
of  great  positive  significance. 

The  commencement  of  the  European  Conference  has  been  greeted 
with  profound  satisfaction  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Government  of  Finland  for  its  efforts  in  organising  the 
conference  and  for  the  hospitality  shown  in  Helsinki. 

The  conference,  as  its  name  suggests,  has  the  mission  of  con¬ 
sidering  problems  of  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe.  For  all 
European  nations,  despite  the  social,  political,  economic,  or  geog¬ 
raphical  distinctions  between  them,  there  are  no  more  closer  and 
vital  problems  of  an  international  order. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  the  conference  with  the  desire 
to  ensure  its  success.  For  us  this  is  a  consistent  expression  of  the 
policy  of  safeguarding  peace,  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  al¬ 
lies  and  friends,  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  pursue 
in  European  and  world  affairs. 

For  us  this  is  a  major  orientation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Peace 
Programme  adopted  at  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ly  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Peace  and  socialism  were  inscribed  on  our  banner  at  the  birth 
°f  the  Soviet  state.  We  remain  true  to  that  banner.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  other  foreign  policy.  It  emanates  from  the  very 
essence  of  our  social  system. 
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At  its  plenary  meeting  last  April  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  noted  that  the  preconditions  had  been  created  for  a  durable 
system  of  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe.  In  this  context,  it 
was  emphasised  that  a  successful  European  Conference  would  be 
of  immense  significance. 

As  the  participating  nations  have  agreed,  the  conference  will 
have  three  stages.  Each  is  important. 

The  present  stage,  the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers,  marks  the 
start  of  the  conference.  It  is  our  view  that  from  the  very  outset 
its  work  must  be  given  the  correct  orientation  so  that  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  constructive  atmosphere  and  is  permeated  with  a  striv¬ 
ing  for  understanding  and  agreement. 

This  also  concerns  the  conference’s  second  stage,  in  the  course 
of  which  its  working  organs  will  have  to  work  hard  on  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  final  documents. 

Of  course,  the  concluding  stage  at  which  the  relevant  documents 
are  to  be  adopted  will  be  of  special  importance.  Depending  on  the 
decisions  that  will  be  adopted  at  precisely  that  stage  the  peoples 
will  judge  how  productive  the  conference  has  been.  The  Soviet 
Union  holds  that  the  third,  culminating  stage  of  the  conference 
should  be  held  with  the  attendance  of  the  highest  representatives 
of  the  participating  states. 

In  Europe,  and  not  only  in  Europe,  there  is  a  distinct  turn  to¬ 
wards  the  consolidation  of  peace,  the  relaxation  of  tension,  and 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  by  peaceful  means.  In  this 
sense,  the  conference  is  on  the  trunk  road  of  the  present  evolution 
of  the  international  situation. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  whose  flaming  breath  was  felt  here,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  thousands  of  kilometres  away,  has  ended.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  implement  all  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  signed  in 
Paris  and  ensure  a  life  of  peace  to  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  but 
the  decisive  step  has  been  taken.  The  restoration  of  peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam  has  released,  as  it  were,  additional  energy  for  further  progress 
in  the  matter  of  world  detente,  Europe  included. 

Some  indications  favourable  to  peace  are  to  be  observed  also 
in  other  continents. 

Some  headway  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  curbing  the 
arms  race. 

Most  countries  have  signed  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  although  not  all  have  ratified  it.  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  an  international  agreement  bacteriological  and  toxic 
weapons  have  been  hanned  and  are  subject  to  destruction. 

As  a  result  of  an  understanding  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  USA,  certain  limits  have  been  placed  on  the  development  of 
the  most  formidable  kinds  of  weapons — on  strategic  arms.  In  the 
course  of  the  recent  Soviet-US  summit,  a  further  important  step 
has  been  taken  in  that  direction:  the  basic  principles  of  negoti¬ 
ations  on  a  further  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms  have  been 
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worked  out,  and  the  imposed  restrictions  may  concern  both  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  these  arms. 

On  the  agenda  are  some  urgent  measures  in  the  field  of  disar¬ 
mament,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  UN  resolution  on  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  a  World  Disarmament  Conference,  whose  artificial  ob¬ 
struction  cannot  be  justified. 

The  Soviet  Union  attaches  great  importance  to  the  talks  on  re¬ 
ducing  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe  that  are 
to  begin  on  30  October  of  this  year.  For  us  it  is  a  matter  of  ful¬ 
filling  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Programme.  If  all  the 
participants  in  the  talks  firmly  abide  by  the  principle  of  non-pre¬ 
judice  to  the  security  of  the  states  participating  in  the  talks,  we 
are  convinced  that  mutually  acceptable  results  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  co-operation  between 
states  with  different  social  systems  are  asserting  themselves  ever 
more  broadly  in  the  world.  Precisely  these  are  the  kind  of  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  shape  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  its  neighbours  belonging  to  a  different  social  system.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
should  be  applied  in  full  in  Europe,  in  which  a  visible  line  runs 
from  north  to  south  between  the  two  social  worlds.  These  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France,  the  FRG,  Italy,  and  many 
other  West  European  countries,  on  the  other. 

The  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  being  placed  on  the  foundation  of  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  more  and  more  confidently  and  firmly  with,  needless  to  say, 
full  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations.  One  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  this  for  further  detente  on  a  world  and 
a  European  scale.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  exceptionally  broad  pos¬ 
itive  response  throughout  the  world  to  the  talks  between  General 
Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Brezhnev  and  US  Pre¬ 
sident  Nixon.  The  agreements  and  understandings  resulting  from 
these  talks  reinforce  the  confidence  of  the  peoples  that  peace  and 
security  are  growing  more  stable  for  everybody,  and,  therefore, 
for  Europe  as  well. 

When  the  USSR  and  the  USA  sign  an  agreement  not  only  to 
prevent  nuclear  war  between  them  but  also  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  nuclear  war  generally,  this  is  in  the  direct 
interests  of  all  nations  and,  needless  to  say,  of  Europe,  where  a 
nuclear  conflict  would  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  That 
is  why  this  agreement  is  everywhere  regarded  as  of  historic  sig¬ 
nificance. 

In  the  resolution  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  results  of  L.  I.  Brezhnev’s  visit 
to  the  USA  the  confidence  is  expressed  that  readiness  on  the  part 
of  other  states  to  subscribe  to  the  principles,  jointly  recorded  by 
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the  USSR  and  the  USA,  underlying  the  renunciation  of  the  use 
of  force  and  the  adoption  of  resolute  measures  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  of  immense  importance  in  ensuring  universal  secu¬ 
rity  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

In  short,  the  developments  in  Europe  and  the  world  over  the  past 
few  months  give  grounds  for  believing  that  the  European  Conference 
is  commencing  its  work  in  an  international  climate  that  has  changed 
perceptibly  for  the  better. 

However,  there  still  are  regions  where  far  from  diminishing,  ten-' 
sion  is  increasing.  As  a  result  of  Israel’s  aggression  against  its 
Arab  neighbours,  a  dangerous  flash-point  still  remains  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  on  the  southern  threshold  of  Europe.  Its  earliest  damping 
would  serve  the  interests  of  all  nations. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at  sustaining  and  consolidating 
the  present  tendency  towards  the  restructuring  of  international  re¬ 
lations  on  the  principles  of  peace.  Our  point  of  departure  is  that 
this  tendency  will  prevail. 

This  is  backed  by  the  aspiration  of  all  nations  for  peace.  This  is 
backed  by  countries  for  which  the  consolidation  of  peace  is  the  prime 
aim  of  foreign  policy.  Lastly,  this  is  backed  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground  among  realistically  think¬ 
ing  circles  in  different  countries,  that  no  other  alternative  exists 
to  a  nuclear  war. 

If  one  considers  the  significance  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
international  affairs  and  ponders  over  their  orientation  one  will 
inevitably  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  today  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  being  laid  for  new  peaceful  relations  between  nations  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  that  the  advantages  of  one  social  system 
or  another  should  be  proved  in  peaceful  competition  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  not  in  war.  A  contribution,  and  an  effective  one  at  that, 
can  be  made  to  these  processes  by  the  European  Conference. 

In  the  course  of  its  long  history  Europe  has  given  the  world 
unfading  and  universally  recognised  achievements  of  human  genius 
in  the  most  diverse  fields.  But  it  has  also  been  the  scene  of  de¬ 
vastating  conflicts,  collisions,  and  wars. 

There  is  no  place  in  Europe  that  has  no  monuments  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  died  in  two  wars  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation. 

In  our  country  death  for  millions  of  people  and  destruction  had 
on  both  occasions  come  across  the  western  border.  The  Soviet 
Union  suffered  the  largest  losses  in  the  terrible,  gigantic  clash  with 
fascism. 

I  believe  we  are  understood  correctly  when  we  say  that  we  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  so  that  the  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake 
of  victory  should  not  have  been  in  vain,  so  that  the  results  of  the 
war,  which  together  with  their  Allies  in  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition 
and  many  other  peoples  made  victims  of  fascist  aggression  the 
Soviet  people  had  fought  with  such  strain  and  self-sacrifice,  are  not 
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undermined,  so  that  this  is  the  last  war  not  only  for  the  Soviet 
but  also  for  all  the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  our  great  duty 
to  the  fallen,  to  the  living,  and  to  the  yet  unborn. 

The  wartime  co-operation  among  the  powers  of  the  anti-Hitleri¬ 
te  coalition  might  have  been  an  effective  factor  of  a  genuinely  peace¬ 
ful  arrangement  in  Europe.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
Potsdam. 

All  of  us  remember  that  immediately  after  the  war  developments 
took  a  different  turn.  The  long  and  tense  period  of  the  cold  war 
began  in  Europe.  The  cold  war  led  to  the  nurturing  of  forces  of 
revenge,  the  arms  race,  and  the  rupture  of  traditional  economic  and 
cultural  relations.  In  Europe  detente  was  held  up  for  at  least  two 
decades. 

I  should  not  like  to  talk  about  this  today.  In  the  final  analysis 
nobody  has  power  over  the  past;  history  cannot  be  remade.  But 
what  we  can  and  should  do  is  to  draw  conclusions  from  it  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

Expressing  the  feelings  and  will  of  the  entire  Soviet  people,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  Brezhnev  said  that  we  urge  the  surmounting  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  past  record  of  bloodshed  not  in  order  to  forget  it  but  that 
it  should  never  be  repeated. 

What  sort  of  Europe  should  we  like  to  see  in  future? 

Above  all,  a  Europe  of  peace,  a  continent  where  aggression  is 
excluded  for  all  time  from  the  life  of  nations.  It  is  our  aim  that 
confidence  and  understanding  should  gradually  lead  to  an  end  to 
the  continent’s  division  into  military-political  groups.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  all  European  nations  must  be  relations  of  peaceful 
and  mutually  beneficial  co-operation. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  creation  of  that  sort  of  Europe  would 
be  consonant  with  the  deep-lying  interests  of  all  the  nations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  European  Conference,  and  to  put  it  more  broad¬ 
ly  of  all  countries  and  peoples. 

This  is  the  sort  of  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  community  want. 

We  believe  that  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  the 
governments  and  political  parties  and  organisations  that  are  aware 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  cause  of  peace  hold  identical  views 
in  this  question. 

The  participants  in  the  European  Conference  have  gathered  at 
one  table  precisely  in  order  to  consider  and  settle  fundamental, 
most  urgent  issues  on  the  agenda  of  European  politics.  Security 
and  the  promotion  of  co-operation  in  Europe  are  a  collective  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  are  convinced  that  each  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  conference,  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  can  make  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution. 

To  work  out  collectively  the  principles  on  which  European  secu¬ 
rity  and  co-operation,  and  the  relations  among  the  European  states 
will  rest  and  to  formalise  these  principles  in  jointly  adopted  doc- 
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uments  means  giving  long-term  orientations  for  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  This,  we  are  convinced,  should  be  the  basic  political 
significance  of  the  decisions  passed  by  the  Conference. 

Needless  to  say,  the  edifice  of  this  sort  of  Europe  is  not  built 
on  barren  ground.  It  grows  out  of  the  actual  situation  that  had  tak¬ 
en  shape  in  the  European  continent  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  post-war  development.  That  is  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  felt  that  it  may  be  built  up  only  on  the  basis  of 
universal  recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  existing  territorial  and 
political  realities. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  international  complications  and  crises 
that  have  been  precipitated  in  Europe  time  and  again  since  the 
war  was  ultimately,  regardless  of  their  form,  that  these  immutable 
realities  were  questioned. 

Today  there  is  growing  understanding  of  the  fact  that  in  Europe 
peace  can  be  consolidated  only  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  and  not  of  dangerous  illusions. 

The  contours  of  normal  relations  between  European  countries 
with  different  social  systems  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  The 
European  Conference  can  draw  much  that  is  useful  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  improving  the  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

First  and  foremost,  I  refer  to  the  treaties  concluded  between 
the  USSR  and  the  FRG,  the  PPR  and  the  FRG,  and  the  GDR  and 
the  FRG.  The  signing  of  these  treaties  was  not  a  simple  matter 
for  any  of  the  nations  that  took  part  in  these  significant  acts.  It  in¬ 
volved  the  break-down,  which  was  sometimes  a  painful  process, 
of  the  notions  that  had  been  formed  over  the  years.  Tribute  must 
be  paid  to  the  sense  of  realism  and  political  courage  displayed  by 
those  who  understood  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  im¬ 
passe. 

These  treaties  are  now  being  complemented  with  a  treaty  between 
the  FRG  and  the  CSSR,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  disgraceful 
Munich  deal. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
former  policy  of  boycotting  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  It 
took  years,  but  finally  recognition  was  won  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  affairs  in  Europe  cannot  be  conducted  seriously  without  taking 
the  GDR’s  interests  into  account  or  to  the  detriment  of  these 
interests. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  are  shortly  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
sation.  The  Security  Council  has  already  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  this. 

The  four-power  agreement  on  West  Berlin  has  removed  tension 
in  the  heartland  of  Europe.  All  the  conditions  now  exist  for  this 
question  to  cease  being  the  bone  of  contention  it  has  been  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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In  the  establishment  of  good-neighbourly  relations  between  the 
European  states  the  tone  has  in  many  ways  been  set  by  Soviet- 
French  co-operation.  We  highly  value  the  fact  that  the  steps  to¬ 
wards  detente  in  Europe  began  largely  with  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  France.  For  a  number  of 
years  Soviet-French  relations  have  been  developing  along  an  as¬ 
cending  curve.  They  have  acquired  stability  and  scope.  This  has 
been  reiterated  at  the  recent  meeting  between  L.  I.  Brezhnev  and 
French  President  Georges  Pompidou. 

Within  the  short  span  of  only  two  or  three  years  following  the 
signing  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  much  headway  has  been  made  in 
the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  visit  to  the  FRG  by  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his 
talks  tvith  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  showed  convincingly  that  de¬ 
spite  the  bitter  past  the  two  countries  have  earnestly  embarked 
upon  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  on  a  new  foun¬ 
dation.  Hardly  anybody  doubts  that  this  is  benefitting  not  only 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  FRG  but  also  Europe  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  whole,  bilateral  relations  between  European  states  with 
different  social  systems  are  developing  steadily.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  actively  contributing  to  this. 

The  European  Conference  has  a  groundwork  it  can  use  for  con¬ 
solidating  the  turn  from  cold  war  to  peace  and  co-operation.  Pos¬ 
itive  experience  of  detente  and  relations  of  peaceful  coexistence 
has  been  accumulated  in  and  outside  Europe.  It  could  be  taken 
into  account  fully  in  the  conference’s  decisions. 

However,  to  approach  matters  realistically  means  to  understand 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  only  the  beginning.  That  pos¬ 
itive  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe  is  obvious  to  every¬ 
body.  But  can  we  consider  that  the  security  of  the  European  peo¬ 
ples  is  dependably  safeguarded? 

We  are  not  fatalists  and  by  no  means  believe  that  another  war 
is  inevitable  in  Europe  only  because  that  was  where  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  wars  broke  out.  However,  nobody  can  close  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Europe  remains  the  region  with  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  diverse  weapons,  including  the  most  destructive. 
It  is  here  that  the  armies  of  the  military-political  groups  are  in 
direct  proximity  to  each  other. 

If  all  the  participants  in  the  conference  are  agreed  on  the  main 
thing,  namely,  that  they  should  continue  detente  and  strengthen 
security  and  co-operation  in  the  continent  by  collective  effort,  the 
question  arises  of  what  their  first  joint  steps  should  be.  In  other 
words,  how  to  translate  the  striving  of  the  European  peoples  for 
lasting  peace  into  the  language  of  the  conference’s  decisions? 

The  prime  objective  is  to  reach  agreement  at  the  conference  on 
the  principles  that  should  underlie  security  in  Europe  and  to  ex- 
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press  the  determination  of  the  participating  nations  to  respect  and 
observe  these  principles  in  their  mutual  relations. 

This  could  be  one  of  the  key  results  of  the  conference.  It  seems 
to  us  that  on  this  score  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  was  achieved  during  the  preparations  for  the  conference. 

The  basic  norms  of  peaceful  and  equal  relations  between  na¬ 
tions  have  crystallised  in  the  long  practice  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.  In  normalising  and  expanding  their  relations,  many  coun¬ 
tries  with  different  social  systems  have  lately  found  that  it  was 
particularly  vital  to  underscore  the  principles  by  which  they 
would  be  guided. 

The  treaties  signed  by  socialist  countries  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  the  Principles  of  Co-operation  Between  the 
USSR  and  France,  the  Basic  Principles  of  Mutual  Relations  Be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
some  other  documents  synthetise  the  benefits  and  healthy  atmo¬ 
sphere  emanating  from  detente  and  establish  important  land¬ 
marks  for  the  development  not  only  of  bilateral  relations  but  also 
of  the  European  and  international  situation  as  a  whole. 

Europe’s  past  and  the  present  European  reality  suggest  what 
the  policy  of  states  should  be  based  on  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts 
and  live  in  peace. 

More  than  anybody  else,  the  Europeans  have  learned  from  bit¬ 
ter  experience  that  wars  begin  with  territorial  claims  by  one  coun¬ 
try  on  another.  This  must  be  excluded  in  the  future.  There  must 
be  no  ambiguity  on  this  question.  Each  country,  naturally,  re¬ 
gards  its  territorial  integrity  as  its  prime  prerogative.  In  order  to 
learn  to  live  in  peace  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  frontiers 
must  be  unconditionally  recognised.  This  by  no  means  belittles 
the  significance  of  other  principles  that  are  universally  recognised 
norms  of  relations  between  states  and,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
flect  the  concrete  political  specific  of  Europe. 

These  principles  are: 

—  sovereign  equality; 

—renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force,  which  outlaws  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes; 

—territorial  integrity  of  all  European  states  in  their  present 
boundaries; 

—peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes; 

—non-interference  in  internal  affairs,  which  signifies  respect  for 
the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  foundations  of  other  states; 

—respect  for  human  rights  and  basic  freedoms,  including  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  belief; 

— equality  and  the  right  of  nations  to  decide  their  own  desti¬ 
ny,  to  establish  whatever  social  system  and  choose  whatever  form 
of  administration  they  consider  necessary; 

— co-operation  between  states  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security,  and  the  promotion  of  relations 


between  them  in  the  economic,  cultural,  and  other  fields  on  the 
basis  of  sovereign  equality  and  non-interference;  " 

— conscientious  fulfilment  of  commitments  under  international 
law. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  of  paramount  importance  and  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  its  own  right.  The  reason  it  is  suggested  that  each 
should  be  recorded  is  that  it  should  be  strictly  observed  equally 
in  all  fields  of  relations  between  states. 

The  proclamation  by  the  participants  in  the  European  Confer¬ 
ence  of  collectively  worked  out  principles  of  European  security 
and  of  their  mutual  relations  will  in  itself  be  a  great  advance;  it 
will  help  to  build  up  trust  in  Europe  and  fortify  the  confidence  of 
Europeans  in  the  morrow. 

But  it  would,  obviously,  be  insufficient  to  limit  matters  to  this 
proclamation.  It  would  be  useful  to  reach  agreement  at  the  con¬ 
ference  on  some  measures  to  ensure  the  efficacy  of  the  principles 
that  are  to  be  adopted. 

To  this  end  the  Soviet  Union  suggests,  in  particular,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  conference  should  mirror  the  readiness  of  states 
to  reach  a  settlement,  in  the  corresponding  manner,  of  the  disputes 
existing  between  various  countries  as  early  as  possible. 

The  disputes  that  may  arise  between  European  states  in  future 
should  be  settled  exclusively  by  peaceful  means,  including  nego¬ 
tiation,  mediation,  arbitration,  or  other  means  chosen  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  sides. 

We  feel  that  this  meets  with  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  neutral  states  in  Europe. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  important  to  arrive  at  the  common  view 
that  the  states  participating  in  the  conference  would  abstain  from 
extending  political,  military,  economic,  or  any  other  assistance  or 
support  to  any  country  or  countries  that  commit  acts  jeopardising 
international  peace  and  security. 

This  would  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  participants  in  the 
European  Conference  for  strengthening  peace  not  only  in  but  also 
beyond  Europe. 

Under  conditions  of  peace  expanding  political  consultations 
and  exchanges  of  information  between  the  states  in  Europe  would 
help  to  promote  co-operation.  When  countries  consult  each  other 
in  order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  their  corresponding  po¬ 
sitions  and  draw  them  closer  together,  this  increases  the  possibi¬ 
lities  for  strengthening  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  consider  that  it 
would  be  useful  if  political  detente  were  accompanied  by  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tension  in  the  military  field. 

We  are  in  favour  of  the  countries  concerned  mutually  notify¬ 
ing  each  other,  in  keeping  with  agreed  procedures,  about  major 
military  exercises  in  specified  regions  and  inviting  observers  to 
exercises  of  this  kind  on  mutually  acceptable  terms. 


Such  are  the  Soviet  Union’s  considerations  on  the  political  con¬ 
tent  of  the  questions  that  naturally  rank  first  at  the  European 
Conference,  namely,  the  questions  of  peace  and  security  in 
Europe. 

In  line  with  these  considerations  the  Soviet  Union  submits  to 
the  European  Conference  the  draft  of  the  final  document  on  the 
first  point  of  the  agenda. 

In  our  view,  the  form  that  this  document  will  have  is  of  no 
little  significance.  The  European  Conference  must  explicitly  state 
the  decisions  it  is  adopting. 

We  consider  that  in  the  main  final  political  document  it  would 
be  expedient  to  combine  the  basic  provisions  and  principles  of 
European  security  and  co-operation.  This  document  could  be  cal¬ 
led  the  General  Declaration  on  the  Fundamentals  of  European 
Security  and  the  Principles  of  Relations  Between  States  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

We  feel  that  the  constructive  views  of  the  other  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  European  Conference  as  they  were  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  preparations  for  it  are  taken  into  account  in  our 
draft. 

We  trust  that  the  Soviet  draft  contains  nothing  that  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  participants  in  the  conference,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  seek  unilateral  advantages. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  state  should  modify  its  social  or  po¬ 
litical  system,  or  ideological  outlook — whatever  our  attitude  to 
them  may  be — or  break  off  existing  links  with  allies  or  friends, 
or  renounce  commitments  entered  into  earlier. 

However,  the  adoption  of  a  common  and  agreed  document  by 
the  states  participating  in  the  conference  would  show  that  despite 
all  the  distinctions  between  them  they  have  common  interests 
in  important  matters.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  could  be  expres¬ 
sed  in  the  words  peace  and  co-operation. 

The  solemn  adoption  by  the' conference  of  a  document  on  the 
foundations  of  European  security  and  the  principles  of  relations 
between  states  in  Europe  would  be  of  exceptionally  great  inter¬ 
national  importance.  It  would  signify  that  a  set  of  key  provisions 
of  European  peace  have  been  worked  out  and  adopted,  that  all 
the  participants  in  the  conference  pledge  to  maintain  and  consol¬ 
idate  peace  in  Europe  by  their  practical  actions. 

Who  can  lose  out  by  this?  Nobody,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  only 
those,  whether  they  are  near  or  far  from  the  European  continent, 
who  count  on  sustaining  tension  and  preserving  flash-points  of 
military  danger,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  a  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  countries  of  East  and  West. 

The  beneficiary  would  be  the  peace  and  security  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  regions  adjoining  Europe  and  of  a  wider  area.  The  consol¬ 
idation  of  peace  in  Europe  can  and  should  serve  international  se¬ 
curity  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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In  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  promoting  economic,  scientific,  technical,  and  trade  relations 
on  a  basis  of  equality  should  give  an  impetus  to  the  development 
of  these  relations. 

In  this  context,  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  following:  the 
establishment  of  long-term  co-operation  in  Europe,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  basic  orientations  for  the  development  of  economic, 
scientific,  and  technical  relations  for  years  ahead  enter  into  the 
Soviet  Union’s  intentions. 

The  introduction  of  greater  stability  in  the  economic  and  trade 
exchanges  between  countries  with  different  social  systems  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  recent  years.  The  next  step  is  to  try  and 
elicit  new  forms  and  potentialities  for  co-operation  in  these  fields. 

Close  bilateral  relations,  which,  needless  to  say,  do  not  lose 
their  value,  would  be  complemented  and  enriched  with  multila¬ 
teral  relations  involving  the  participation  of  several  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  all  the  European  states. 

We  should  like  the  existing  international  division  of  labour  to 
be  taken  into  maximum  account.  Back  in  1920  Vladimir  Ilyich 
Lenin  said  that  there  was  ‘no  reason  why  a  socialist  common¬ 
wealth  like  ours  cannot  do  business  indefinitely  with  capitalistic 
countries’.  *  I  want  to  emphasise— indefinitely. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  intention  of  fencing  itself  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  large-scale  and  long¬ 
term  economic,  scientific,  and  technical  co-operation  would  be  a 
kind  of  material  foundation  of  security  in  Europe,  giving  it  an 
additional  reserve  of  stability. 

The  Soviet  Union  expects  tangible  results  from  the  European 
Conference  also  as  regards  the  expansion  of  cultural  co-operation 
and  of  contacts  between  organisations  and  people. 

To  a  large  extent  peace  and  security  in  Europe  depend  on  the 
degree  of  trust  between  nations,  on  whether  goodwill  and  mutual 
respect  or,  on  the  contrary,  suspicion  and  hostility  take  root  in 
the  relations  between  them. 

In  the  multinational  Soviet  Union  immense  significance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  equality  and  friendship  among  nationalities.  We  believe 
that  the  ideals  of  peace,  the  equality  of  all  nations,  and  good- 
neighbourly  relations  should  be  increasingly  asserted  in  interna¬ 
tional  association.  There  should  be  no  room  for  the  propagation 
of  hatred,  aggression,  militarism,  the  cult  of  violence,  racial  or 
national  superiority,  or  other  aims  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  rapprochement  and  co-operation  between  nations,  with  the  UN 
Charter,  or  universally  recognised  moral  norms. 

Cultural  co-operation,  contacts,  and  exchanges  of  information 
should  obviously  be  promoted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Interview  with  Lincoln  Eyre,  Correspondent  of  the  American 
Newspaper  The  World',  Collected  Works,  Vol.  42,  p.  175. 
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ciples  regulating  the  relations  between  the  states  participating  in 
this  conference.  I  refer  above  all  to  respect  for  the  principles  of 
sovereignty  and  non-interference.  Any  departure  from  this  would 
be  justifiably  assessed  as  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  affairs 
of  others.  We  must  avoid  this,  and  put  an  end  also  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  the  cold  war.  This  means  strictly  respecting  each 
other’s  laws,  customs,  and  traditions.  This  will  be  the  Soviet  Union’s 
point  of  departure. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  have  been  between  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  and  many  Western  countries  fairly  broad  cultural  relations  that 
are  contributing  to  the  mutual  cultural  enrichment  of  nations.  Tou¬ 
rist  exchanges  are  proceeding,  and  contacts  have  been  established 
between  public  organisations,  young  people,  and  representatives 
of  kindred  professions. 

Considerable  potentialities  exist  for  a  further  expansion  of  con¬ 
tacts  in  diverse  fields.  A  large  contribution  to  this  could  be  made 
by  the  European  Conference. 

If  the  conference  is  regarded  not  as  a  single  act  but  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  serious  collective  work,  a  bridge  should,  perhaps, 
be  thrown  across  to  possible  subsequent  European  meetings.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a  common  view  on  the  orga¬ 
nisational  forms  in  which  this  could  be  embodied. 

The  countries  represented  at  this  conference  have  some  experience 
of  multilateral  political  co-operation.  The  preparatory  consulta 
tions  for  the  conference  that  were  held  here,  in  Helsinki,  have  ac¬ 
complished  useful  work.  Representatives  of  more  than  thirty  coun¬ 
tries  stated  their  views  and  it  was  evidently  not  simple  to  bring 
them  to  a  common  denominator.  Nevertheless,  mutually  acceptable 
decisions  were  found,  and  this,  too,  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

At  the  multilateral  consultations  recommendations  were  worked 
out  for  the  governments  of  the  participating  states  on  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  conference’s  further  work.  On  the  whole  these  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  balanced  recommendations. 

The  European  Conference  is  beginning  its  work  in  a  good,  busi¬ 
nesslike  atmosphere. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  second  stage  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  when  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  and  commissions  will  be¬ 
gin  to  function,  should  also  be  conducted  efficiently  and  smooth¬ 
ly.  They  could,  in  our  opinion,  begin  their  work  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  stage  and  carry  out  their  tasks  without  un¬ 
necessary  delays. 

All  the  possibilities  are  on  hand  for  the  work  of  the  conference, 
including  its  third  stage,  to  be  completed  within  the  shortest  span 
of  time,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  i.e.  1973. 

The  level  on  which  the  final  stage  of  the  conference  is  conducted 
should  conform  with  its  great  international  significance.  This 
is  firmly  the  Soviet  Union’s  conviction.  Judging  by  everything, 
many  other  states  agree  with  this. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  decisions  the  conference  adopts  at 
its  final  stage  will  be,  one  can  say  without  exaggeration,  historic 
for  the  peoples  of  the  European  continent  and  that  they  will  have 
a  broad  positive  response  throughout  the  world.  Their  weight  and 
prestige  will  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  will  be  adopted 
at  the  final  stage  by  summit  level  representatives  of  states. 

Unremitting  effort  by  all  countries,  political  realism  on  the  part 
of  statesmen,  and  the  ability  to  see  far  into  the  future  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  justify  the  hopes  that  the  peoples  link  with  the 
European  Conference. 

By  living  under  conditions  of  lasting  peace  Europe  could  be  a 
living  and  attractive  example  of  peaceful  coexistence  for  all  the 
other  continents  and  fulfil  its  role  as  an  unfading  centre  of  world 
civilisation. 


STATEMENT  AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  GENEVA 


21  December  1973 


Mr  Secretary-General, 

Esteemed  colleagues, 

The  convocation  of  this  conference  has  been  met  with  profound 
satisfaction  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  an 
important  step  towards  a  political  settlement  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  international  problems.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  tension  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but 
also  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 

From  time  to  time— and  we  are  all  witnesses  of  this— tension  in 
that  region  erupts  into  open  military  collisions.  World  peace  is 
endangered  every  time.  Such  was  the  case  six  years  ago.  Such  was 
the  case  only  recently,  in  October  last,  when  the  hostilities  were 
particularly  savage,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  of  relatively 
short  duration. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  further  bloodshed  in 
the  Middle  East  if  the  basic  causes  of  the  tension  reigning  there 
are  not  removed.  This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  anyone  who 
is  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  actual  situation  and  assesses  that 
situation  objectively. 

The  intolerable  situation  created  in  the  Middle  East  by  Israel’s 
policy  cannot  continue  any  longer.  We  should  like  to  hope  that  this 
is  realised  by  the  participants  in  this  conference  and  that  they  have 
come  here  with  the  firm  intention  of  laying  the  beginning  for 
a  just,  peaceful  settlement. 

For  the  peoples  of  that  region  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  whole 
world  there  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  such  a  settlement.  This 
is  irrefutably  demonstrated  by  the  entire  course  of  developments, 
including  recent  developments. 

Today  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  the  Arab  states  will  never 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  loss  of  the  lands  seized  from  them  in 
the  summer  of  1967.  This  position  has  the  complete  understanding 
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and  support  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  their  just  struggle  the  Arab 
states  rely  on  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  They  have  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  Arab 
world. 

It  is  hopeless  to  count  on  holding  the  occupied  territories  by 
force.  The  need  for  a  different,  realistic  approach  to  the  question 
of  war  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  need  the  Soviet  Union 
has  always  spoken  about,  has  become  pressing. 

The  vast  majority  of  states  have  in  one  form  or  another  shown 
quite  distinctly  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  perpetuation  of 
the  hotbed  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East.  To  ignore  this  means 
to  go  against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  peoples. 

The  positive  changes  towards  detente  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  in  recent  years  are  also  clearing  the  way  to  a  dependable 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  Some  difficult  international  prob¬ 
lems,  including  those  which  seemed  to  be  unapproachable,  have 
been  resolved  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  recall  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  settlement  of  acute,  im¬ 
portant  post-war  problems  in  Europe,  and  the  significant  turn 
towards  normalisation  and  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
countries  with  different  social  systems  on  the  basis  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  through  the  conclusion  of  international  treaties 
and  agreements. 

In  the  context  of  the  Middle  East,  too,  a  tangible  indication  of 
the  positive  changes  was  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America  that  found  expression  in  the  well-known 
resolutions  of  the  UN  Security  Council.  Against  this  background 
the  continued  Middle  East  conflict,  although  hostilities  have  ended, 
is  an  impermissible  anomaly. 

I  should  not  like  to  repeat  who  is  to  blame  for  this.  We  know 
who  it  is  and  believe  that  not  only  we  know.  Today,  when  matters 
have  begun  to  move  towards  a  settlement  the  important  thing  is 
something  else,  namely  to  determine  what  should  be  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  establish  a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  that  would  be  durable 
and  just  for  all  the  states  and  peoples  of  that  region. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  firmly  convinced  that  first  the  fundamental 
principle  of  international  life  that  no  territory  must  be  acquired 
by  war  should  be  observed  rigidly. 

In  this  lies  the  key  to  the  entire  problem.  If  the  participants  in 
the  conference  really  wish  to  deliver  the  Middle  East  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  further  conflicts  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  prime  cause 
of  the  crisis — the  continued  occupation  of  Arab  lands  seized  more 
than  six  years  ago.  All  of  them  must  be  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners.  We  are  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  as  long  as  there  are  Israeli  troops  in  these  territories. 

Any  document  adopted  by  this  conference  should  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  define  Israel’s  obligation  to  withdraw  troops  from  all  ter¬ 
ritories  occupied  in  1967. 
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Without  agreement  between  the  sides  on  this  fundamental  issue 
we  do  not  see  how  a  settlement  can  be  reached  that  would  con¬ 
form  to  the  interests  of  the  Arab  states,  Israel,  and  international 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  understanding  is  reached  on  this 
basis  many  other  aspects  of  the  settlement  would  unquestionably 
be  settled  much  more  easily. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  respect  for  and  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  political  independence 
of  all  the  Middle  East  states,  their  right  to  live  in  peace.  This  also 
concerns  Israel.  Our  stand  has  been  clear  and  consistent  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end — we  are  for  the  peace  and  security  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  that  region.  Of  course,  this  implies  that  justice  is  assured 
to  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine.  Their  legitimate  rights  must  be 
protected.  Needless  to  say,  the  Palestine  problem  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  settled  without  the  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  Arab  people  of  Palestine. 

You  all  know  that  almost  the  main  argument  in  favour  of  the 
occupation  of  foreign  territory  is  that  Israel  is  allegedly  denied  the 
right  to  exist.  This  argument  holds  no  water.  This  right  was  as¬ 
sured  to  Israel  by  the  very  fact  of  that  state’s  creation  by  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  Organisation.  It  was  backed  up  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  by  many  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel’s  Arab  neighbours  have  dec¬ 
lared  that  they  are  prepared  to  reach  an  understanding  on  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  keeping  with  the  known  Security  Council  resolutions, 
which  distinctly  record  the  principle  that  all  countries  drawn  into 
the  conflict  have  the  right  to  exist. 

However,  this  cannot  be  a  unilateral  right.  It  is  inconceivable 
without  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  states  and  peo¬ 
ples.  One’s  own  right  to  exist  should  not  be  used  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  others.  Only  mutual  and  equal  obligations  and 
the  readiness  to  strictly  carry  out  these  obligations  can  ensure 
the  normal  development  of  inter-state  relations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

This  applies  fully  also  to  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
frontiers.  As  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  dependable  frontiers 
are,  above  all,  frontiers  of  peace  giving  the  confidence  that  they 
will  not  be  violated.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  one’s  own  frontiers 
can  be  made  secure  by  seizing  foreign  territory.  The  only  secure 
frontiers  are  legal  frontiers  recognised  by  those  who  are  on  either 
side  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East  these  are  the  lines  of 
demarcation  existing  on  4  June  1967. 

Such  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  stand  on  the  most  fundamental  aspect 
of  a  Middle  East  settlement.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  let¬ 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  United  Nations  since 
1967  to  the  present  time.  I  refer  notably  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  resolution  No.  242  of  22  November  1967. 
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The  Soviet  Union  firmly  maintains  its  course  towards  a  radical 
improvement  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  not  retreat¬ 
ed  and  does  not  intend  to  retreat  from  that  course. 

We  hold  that  to  this  day  the  above-mentioned  1967  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council  retains  its  significance  as  a  realistic  and 
substantiated  approach  to  the  problems  existing  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  their  settlement. 

This  is  not  only  our  belief.  It  is  shared  by  practically  all  the 
UN  member  countries,  who  have  time  and  again  expressed  it  in 
and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

Of  course,  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  resolutions  in  words,  and 
another  to  carry  out  their  provisions  in  practice.  If  this  were  done 
the  problem  of  a  Middle  East  settlement  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  agenda  long  ago.  But  to  this  day  the  smell  of  gunpow¬ 
der  and  burning  wafts  over  Sinai  and  the  Golan  Heights,  while 
the  pain  of  terrible  wounds  does  not  abate  in  the  hearts  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

The  practical  objective  of  the  conference  is  to  work  out  a  con¬ 
crete  and  realistic  programme  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  above-mentioned  Security  Council  resolution. 

This  is  made  binding  also  by  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  during  the  recent  hostilities.  They  linked  the  cease¬ 
fire  in  the  Middle  East  with  the  immediate  commencement  of  talks 
with  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  problem. 

As  we  see  it,  the  understanding  that  will  be  reached  by  the  sides 
concerned  relative  to  such  a  settlement  will  be  formalised  at 
the  conference  in  the  relevant  documents.  It  is  important  that  these 
should  be  weighty  documents,  that  they  should  be  mandatory  for 
all  the  sides  subscribing  to  them.  In  other  words,  they  must  have 
the  force  of  a  law. 

This  would  give  a  solid  foundation  for  peaceful  coexistence,  for 
good-neighbourly  relations  between  all  the  states  and  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Obligations  undertaken  by  the  sides  under  international  law 
would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  their  mutual  security,  which  can 
only  be  ensured  on  the  basis  of  confidence  and  co-operation  between 
states,  of  the  strict  fulfilment  of  signed  treaties  and  agreements,  and 
not  by  the  seizure  of  foreign  territory. 

If  the  need  arises  for  giving  the  understanding  additional  weight, 
the  Soviet  Union  would,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  in¬ 
terested  sides,  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  relevant  obligations 
together  with  the  other  powers  concerned.  The  UN  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  could  also  bring  its  influence  to  bear.  The  main  thing  is  that  a 
political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  should  indeed  be 
lasting. 

Some  other  steps  could  be  taken  in  this  direction.  I  have  in 
mind,  in  particular,  a  demilitarised  zone  in  some  sectors  on  the 
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basis  of  reciprocity  and  the  temporary  stationing  of  an  international 
personnel  in  individual  areas.  Understandably,  in  each  case  this 
must  be  specially  stipulated  and,  what  is  more  important,  decided 
on  principles  acceptable  to  all  the  sides  concerned. 

We  believe  that  given  agreement  on  the  main  problem,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  questions  of  this  kind  will  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  a  general  settlement. 

Despite  all  its  difficulties  the  Middle  East  problem  can  be  re¬ 
solved.  We  have  stated  this  before,  and  we  state  it  now  from  the 
rostrum  of  this  conference.  But  we  have  warned  of  something  else, 
namely  that  the  flames  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  may  spread  at 
any  time.  A  dangerous  situation  exists  in  the  region  to  this  day. 
Further  procrastination  over  a  peace  settlement  harbours  grave 
danger.  We  hope  that  this  is  fully  appreciated  by  everybody  in 
this  hall. 

Immense  responsibility  devolves  on  the  participants  in  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Their  joint  efforts  can  and  should  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  one  of  its  immediate  tasks  is 
to  help  abolish  the  Middle  East  hotbed  of  tension.  We  continue  to 
support  the  Arab  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  durable  and 
just  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  At  this  conference  we  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  help  achieve  the  necessary  understand¬ 
ings  in  order  to  allow  such  a  peace  to  materialise. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  hostility  for  the  state  of  Israel  as 
such.  A  policy  of  annexation  and  the  flaunting  of  norms  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  UN  resolutions  were  what  earned  Israel  univer¬ 
sal  condemnation,  including  condemnation  by  us.  Israel  came  even 
to  this  conference  without  having  fulfilled  the  Security  Council’s 
resolutions  Nos.  338  and  339.  The  situation  can  change  only  when 
Israel  confirms  by  its  actions  that  it  is  prepared  to  reach  an  honest 
and  mutually  acceptable  settlement. 

The  urgent,  paramount  task  today  is  to  settle  the  question  of  an 
effective  disengagement  of  troops. 

Genuine  peace  would  conform  with  the  vital  interests  of  all 
the  Middle  East  states.  The  advantages  of  peace  would  enable  their 
peoples  to  switch  their  effort  from  confrontation,  which  dissipates 
the  human  and  material  energy  of  both  sides,  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

This  would  also  benefit  many  other  states  and  peoples,  who,  on 
account  of  circumstances  everybody  knows  about,  feel  the  negative 
effects  of  the  Middle  East  conflict.  These  effects  are  today  felt, 
and  quite  tangibly  at  that,  by  countries  situated  in  close  proximi¬ 
ty  to  the  Middle  East  and  by  countries  situated  many  thousands 
of  kilometres  away  from  it.  International  economic  co-operation, 
trade,  and  shipping — if  we  take  only  that  aspect— would  have  in¬ 
comparably  more  favourable  conditions. 
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One  can  only  imagine  how  much  healthier  the  entire  interna¬ 
tional  atmosphere  would  be,  how  the  process  of  detente  would  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict.  This  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  impact  on  the  situation  in  the  entire  Med¬ 
iterranean  basin,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  and  of  the  whole  world,  expect 
practical  steps  aimed  at  achieving  a  lasting  peaceful  settlement  in 
that  region.  The  Soviet  Union  will  do  its  utmost  to  enable  the 
work  of  the  conference  to  proceed  precisely  in  that  direction,  to 
make  it  businesslike  and  constructive. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SIXTH  SPECIAL 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMRLY 


11  April  1974 


Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

The  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  important  and  topical  problem.  It  aSects,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  interests  of  all  states.  The  Soviet  Union  welcomes  this 
approach  which  provides  such  a  representative  basis  for  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  its  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  has  been  specially  convened  to  consider  questions  of 
international  economic  ties.  This  aspect  of  relationships  between 
states  is  itself  of  great  significance.  Since  the  time  of  V.  I.  Lenin 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  favour  of  broadening  businesslike 
co-operation  among  all  countries  and  making  it  truly  democratic. 
It  is  also  called  upon — today  still  more  than  yesterday  to  serve 
as  an  important  instrument  for  strengthening  universal  peace. 

The  questions  of  raw  materials  and  development  included  in  the 
agenda  of  the  session  would  seem  to  be  matters  of  a  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  nature.  But  hardly  any  of  the  authoritative  representatives 
of  states  present  here  would  doubt  that  they  should  also  be  examined 
through  the  prism  of  politics.  This  applies  fully  also  to  those 
phenomena  in  international  economic  relations  which  have  lately 
become  more  aggravated  outside  the  socialist  system. 

In  our  view  the  special  session  will  fulfil  its  task  if  it  can  con¬ 
tribute,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  its  participants,  to  formulating 
political  approaches  to  the  pressing  problems  of  economic  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  finding  ways  for  their  solution.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  take  a  constructive  part  in  this  work. 

The  very  fact  that  questions  of  economic  development  have  been 
submitted  for  a  broad  international  debate  attests  to  the  profound 
nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  today.  Would  a 
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successful  forum  similar  to  the  present  one  have  been  conceivable 
against  the  background  of  bombs  falling  on  Vietnam,  or  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  direct  confrontation  of  states  with  diSerent  social  sys¬ 
tems  where  the  threat  of  a  large-scale  military  conflict  came  at 
times  so  close  to  mankind? 

The  change  towards  detente  and  the  improvement  of  the  inter¬ 
national  political  climate  are  precisely  what  have  created  a  favour¬ 
able  environment  for  normalising  economic  relations  as  well.  The 
reshaping  of  relations  in  the  world  on  the  widely  recognised  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  in  fact  only  begun,  but  in  this 
field  too  it  is  already  yielding  tangible  results. 

The  prerequisites  for  co-operation  between  countries  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific,  technological,  and  other  fields  are  improving.  It  is 
increasingly  acquiring  large-scale  proportions.  As  detente  becomes 
more  profound,  further  possibilities  appear  for  the  socio-economic 
progress  of  those  countries  which,  as  we  all  know,  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  economic  development  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  substantive  solution  of  the  questions 
under  discussion  at  this  session  cannot  be  found  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  these  major  positive  processes  of  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  such  solutions  should  meet  the  interests  of  the  further 
improvement  of  the  international  situation  and  the  development 
of  equal  and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation. 

The  proposal  to  convene  this  special  session  came  from  the  de¬ 
veloping  states,  and  it  was  the  Algerian  People’s  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  which  took  a  particular  initiative  in  this  respect.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  motives  which  prompted  them.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  situation  of  countries  which  came  into  being  following  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  colonial  system  and  the  powerful  onslaught  of 
the  national  liberation  movement. 

The  desire  to  overcome  as  soon  as  possible  the  grim  legacy  of 
the  past  and  sharply  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  especially  appreciated  by  our  country.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  itself  travelled  the  road  of  transforming  a  basically  agrarian 
country  into  a  major  industrial  power.  We  know  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  how  complicated  and  arduous  this  road  is. 

The  main  causes  of  persisting  economic  backwardness  and  low 
living  standards  in  the  developing  countries  have  already  been 
named  from  this  rostrum.  And  we  feel  they  have  been  properly 
named. 

Indeed,  this  matter  allows  of  no  understatements  or  half-truths. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  many  developing  nations  remain  to 
this  very  day  the  object  of  exploitation  by  monopolistic  capital. 

Concentrated  in  the  questions  before  the  session  are  many  fun¬ 
damental  problems  of  relations  between  the  developing  countries 
and  monopolistic  capital,  which  is  often  backed  by  official  policy. 
They  include  the  international  division  of  labour  imposed  on  eco- 
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nomically  backward  countries,  with  former  colonies  still  being  in 
the  position  of  an  economic  hinterland.  They  include  the  persisting 
control  of  foreign  monopolies  over  the  major  sectors  of  their  econ¬ 
omies.  For  example,  can  the  fact  be  disregarded  that  more  than 
half  the  world’s  trade  in  primary  commodities  is  still  under  the 
control  of  foreign  corporations,  particularly  multinational  ones? 

The  export  of  profits  to  the  metropolitan  countries,  which  albeit 
nowadays  are  called  ‘former’,  is  still  continuing.  This  results  in 
reducing  the  already  limited  resources  of  newly  liberated  economi¬ 
cally  weak  states.  Finally,  still  in  operation  are  the  old  practices 
of  unequivalent  exchange — the  notorious  price  discrepancies — and 
they  operate  as  ruthlessly  as  a  heavy  press. 

In  recent  months  the  food  situation  has  deteriorated  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  while  the  energy  and  monetary  crises  have  ag¬ 
gravated  the  previously  existing  difficulties. 

All  this  is  detrimental  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  developing 
states;  it  adversely  affects  world  trade  and  co-operation  among  states 
as  a  whole  and  in  many  respects  it  poisons  the  general  inter¬ 
national  political  atmosphere. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community 
see  one  of  the  main  roads  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  in  a 
consistent  restructuring  of  the  system  of  international  economic  re¬ 
lations  burdened  by  the  heavy  legacy  of  the  past.  It  must  be  fully 
purged  of  the  remnants  of  colonialism  and  all  forms  of  inequality. 

In  practice  this  means  that  in  the  economic  sphere,  too,  relations 
between  states  with  different  social  systems  must  be  steeped  in 
the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  co-operation  based  on 
equality. 

Ours  was  the  first  country  in  the  history  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  to  renounce  the  advantages  arising  from  the  unequal  treaties 
of  tsarist  Russia.  And  we  are  still  resolutely  opposed  to  stronger 
states  imposing  unequal  co-operation  on  less  developed  countries 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  superiority  in  their  level  of  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the  inadmissibility 
of  applying  economic  levers  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
states  or  to  exert  political  pressure  on  them.  Who  can  reasonably 
deny  that  if  we  were  to  leaf  through  the  pages  of  history,  at  least 
for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  would  see  that  many  of  them 
are  far  from  being  clean  in  this  respect? 

The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  equality  should  permeate  not  only 
political  but  also  economic  agreements.  This  applies  fully  both 
to  bilateral  treaties  and  to  multilateral  commodity  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  agreements  which  are  today  becoming  increasingly  common. 

Such  notions  as  international  co-operation  and  discrimination 
based  on  differences  in  socio-economic  systems  are  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  is  still  in  evidence  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  states  and  such  phenomena  can  be  encountered  even 
today.  Such  practices  date  back  to  the  most  acute  periods  of  the 


cold  war  and  the  sooner  they  recede  together  with  it  into  the 
past,  the  better. 

I  should  like  especially  to  mention  the  principle  of  sovereignty. 
It  has  been  the  keynote  of  all  discussions  and  deliberations,  both 
political  and  economic,  in  the  United  Nations,  including  its  special¬ 
ised  economic  agencies.  This  principle  presupposes  unconditional 
respect  for  the  sovereign  right  of  each  state  to  dispose  freely — I 
repeat,  freely — of  its  natural  resources. 

The  principle  of  sovereignty  naturally  includes  the  right  to  na¬ 
tionalise  and  establish  control  over  the  activities  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Soviet  Union  supports  the  demands  of  the  developing  states 
that  these  provisions — and  they  are  included  in  the  relevant 
Declaration  adopted  by  the  non-aligned  countries  at  their  fourth 
conference  in  Algiers — should  not  remain  on  paper. 

The  principles  of  the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  terri¬ 
tory  by  force  and  of  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  states 
are  directly  related  to  the  struggle  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
political  independence  of  young  states  and  for  the  achievement  of 
their  economic  independence.  The  importance  of  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  these  principles  is  especially  obvious  in  the  light  of 
the  aggression  against  the  Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  not  just  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  promoting  and  de¬ 
fending  these  fundamental  principles  of  relations  among  states — 
and  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  them.  As  applied  to  questions 
of  trade  and  economic  co-operation,  most  of  them  are  embodied, 
in  particular,  in  such  an  important  document  as  the  Principles  of 
International  Trade  Relations  and  Trade  Policies.  That  document 
was  prepared  and  approved  in  1964  by  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Development  with  the  active  participation  of 
the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries. 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  progressive  set  of  rules  by  which  states  should 
be  guided  in  their  economic  relations.  If  all  states  strictly  adhered 
to  those  principles,  we  might  not  have  to  deal  today  with  many 
of  the  questions  which  the  Assembly  is  now  discussing. 

Last  December,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  delegations  of  the 
socialist  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  reaffirmed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  statement  their  dedication  to  the  policy  of  developing  equal 
and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation  and  promoting  the  socio¬ 
economic  progress  of  all  countries. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  have  good  principles.  But  this  is 
far  from  all  that  is  necessary.  Another  major  direction  to  take 
in  solving  the  problems  of  economic  development  is  to  implement 
all-round  co-operation  among  the  states  of  the  world  in  full  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  enunciated;  in  other  words,  to  translate 
the  proclaimed  and  recognised  principles  into  practical  policies. 
As  regards  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  making  every  effort  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 
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Our  country  possesses  a  powerful  and  developed  industry  as  well 
as  diverse  natural  resources  and  it  has  reached  an  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  scientific  and  technological  progress.  All  this,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  capacious  domestic  market,  substantially  broadens 
our  possibilities  for  active  participation  in  international  economic 
co-operation. 

In  the  present-day  world  the  relative  importance  of  scientific 
and  technological  ties  in  such  co-operation  is  increasing.  We  are 
in  favour  of  their  further  development  on  a  long-term  basis.  If  these 
matters  are  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  way,  all  states  will  stand 
to  gain. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  solution  of  major  problems  affect¬ 
ing  all  mankind,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  environment,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  world’s  oceans,  and  the  fight 
against  especially  dangerous  diseases,  can  be  successful  only  if 
many  nations  pool  their  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fuller  utilisation  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
and  technological  progress  will  help  straighten  the  road  leading 
economically  backward  nations  to  a  higher  level  of  development. 

The  Soviet  Union  advocates  the  expansion  of  trade  and  econom¬ 
ic  ties  with  the  developed  capitalist  states  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
plete  renunciation  of  any  forms  of  discrimination  and  the  removal 
of  artificial  barriers.  Without  this,  the  development  of  world  trade 
and  economic  relations  on  the  basis  of  genuine  equality  and  justice 
is  hardly  feasible.  Along  with  political  detente,  business  co-ope¬ 
ration  between  East  and  West  is  also  advancing  step  by  step,  though 
there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Soviet  state  has  been  pursuing 
a  policy  of  supporting  the  struggle  against  colonialism,  a  policy  of 
co-operating  with  liberated  countries  and  rendering  them  all  pos¬ 
sible  aid  and  assistance.  We  pursued  this  policy  at  a  time  when  we 
ourselves  were  badly  in  need  of  even  the  most  basic  essentials. 
And  we  are  firmly  following  it  today. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  co-operation  with  the  developing  states  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  purely  commercial  relations,  although 
they  do  continue  to  play  an  important  role.  In  recent  years 
our  trade  turnover  with  this  group  of  countries  has  increased  sev¬ 
eral  times  over.  Along  with  growing  imports  of  traditional  com¬ 
modities,  the  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  young  national  in¬ 
dustries  of  these  countries  exported  to  the  USSR  is  increasing. 

This  has  become  possible  because,  inter  alia,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
carrying  out  a  whole  series  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  At  far  back  as  1965  we  abolished  customs  du¬ 
ties  on  their  products,  a  step  we  took  unilaterally. 

Incidentally,  we  are  hoping  that  all  the  developing  countries 
will  take  a  similar  approach  to  creating  favourable  conditions  for 
trade  with  the  USSR.  Hardly  anyone  can  question  the  legitimacy 
of  that  desire. 
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It  would,-  probably,  be  difficult  to  express  in  figures  the  extent 
of  the  economic,  scientific,  and  technological  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  other  countries.  I  will  only  say  that  almost 
1,000  industrial  and  other  major  projects  have  been  built  or  are 
under  construction  with  our  help  in  developing  countries.  They  in¬ 
clude  such  giants  as  Aswan  in  Egypt  and  Bhilai  in  India. 

Such  projects  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  school  of  advanced 
technological  experience,  a  school  for  the  training  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  skilled  experts,  both  at  the  actual  site  of  the  project 
and  at  enterprises  or  educational  establishments  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  assistance  is  aimed  primarily  at  building  an  industrial  base 
in  the  young  states,  particularly  key  industrial  branches.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  basis  for  solving  major  economic  problems  and 
overcoming  backwardness — and,  consequently,  for  strengthening 
economic  and  political  independence. 

All  projects  so  constructed  become,  without  exception,  the  na¬ 
tional  property  of  the  developing  countries.  Export  of  profits  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  completely  ruled  out  in  our  relations  with  them. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  co-operation  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  conducted  on  a  planned  basis  and  adjusted  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  long-term  development  of  young  states.  Account 
is  thereby  taken  not  only  of  their  current  needs  but  also  of  their 
basic  long-term  interests. 

We  shall  continue  to  co-operate  with  the  states  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  and  to  give  them  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we 
can  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  from  extending  long-term  credits  to 
ensuring  access  to  advanced  technological  know-how;  from  training 
national  personnel  to  sharing  experience  in  economic  planning.  The 
goal  is  precisely  to  provide  aid  and  assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  states  concerned. 

As  in  the  past,  we  shall  seek  unity  of  action  with  these  states 
in  the  world  arena  in  the  interests  of  detente  and  peace,  jointly 
promote  the  solution  of  urgent  international  problems,  and  rebuff 
the  encroachments  of  the  forces  of  reaction  on  their  freedom  and 
independence  and  on  their  right  to  carry  out  progressive  socio¬ 
economic  reforms.  This  line  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  not  swayed  by  the  winds  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  is  a  consistent  line  of  principle. 

As  before,  our  country  will  oppose  attempts  to  detach  the  nation¬ 
al  liberation  movement  from  its  natural  ally,  the  community  of 
socialist  states.  We  shall  never  accept,  either  in  theory  or  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  fallacious  concept  of  dividing  the  world  into  ‘poor’  and 
‘rich’  countries,  a  concept  that  places  the  socialist  states  on  the 
same  footing  with  certain  other  states  which  extracted  so  much 
wealth  from  the  countries  that  were  under  their  colonial  yoke. 

Its  authors  not  only  are  trying  to  gloss  over  the  basic  difference 
between  socialism  and  imperialism,  but  at  the  same  time  are  com¬ 
pletely  disregarding  the  question  of  how  and  at  whose  expense  the 
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high  level  of  development  was  achieved.  Thus,  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  for  centuries  held  many  peoples  under  colonial  oppres¬ 
sion  and  who  are  really  to  blame  for  the  economic  backwardness 
of  the  developing  countries  is,  as  it  were,  stricken  off  the  agenda. 
We  are  not  in  favour  of  polemics  for  the  sake  of  polemics,  but  in 
this  matter  of  principle  a  spade  should  be  called  a  spade. 

Lately,  quite  a  few  countries,  including  developing  ones,  have 
experienced  an  acute  shortage  of  fuel  and  energy  resources.  Tht 
flashy  term  ‘oil  crisis’  was  launched. 

Was  the  outbreak  of  this  crisis  inevitable  or,  as  it  were,  preor¬ 
dained  by  the  stars?  No,  humanity  is  not  running  the  risk  of  being 
suffocated  because  of  the  lack  of  energy— all  the  experts  seem  to  be 
unanimous  on  this  score.  In  developing  new  sources  of  energy 
science  has  by  no  means  yet  said  its  final  word.  The  causes  of 
the  crisis  are  not  in  nature:  they  are  social  and  political.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  socialist  world  has  practically 
not  experienced  it. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  because  we  have  more  oil  or  more  energy 
resources  than  others.  The  point  is  that  they  are  used  more  ra¬ 
tionally  on  the  basis  of  a  scientifically  planned  economy.  And  this, 
among  other  things,  ensures  a  proportionate  and  harmonious  use  of 
all  categories  of  resources,  including  oil,  coal,  and  the  energy  of 
the  atom,  and  the  advantages  of  an  integrated  energy  system  em¬ 
bracing  the  states  members  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance. 

Is  not  the  present  oil  situation  in  the  West  a  result  of  certain 
policies,  a  consequence  of  the  ruthless  exploitation  for  many  a  de¬ 
cade,  or,  to  put  it  bluntly,  of  the  plundering  of  the  natural  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  oil-producing  countries?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
it  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  Israel,  the  annexation  by  it 
of  Arab  territories  and  its  obstinate  unwillingness  to  leave  the 
Arab  lands  seized  by  force?  Who  can  separate  the  one  from  the 
other  in  this  interplay  of  politics  and  economics? 

There  are  some  people  who  try  to  place  the  blame  for  all  the 
energy  problems  on  the  Arab  states,  which  are  known  to  have  taken 
a  series  of  measures  to  protect  their  economic  interests  and 
to  restore  their  rights,  which  have  been  trampled  upon  by  aggres¬ 
sion.  But  that  is  tantamount  to  turning  the  facts  upside-down. 

No  sensible  politician  can  fail  to  concede  the  lawfulness  of  action 
designed  to  protect  sovereignty  over  natural  resources,  to  compel 
respect  for  territorial  integrity,  and  to  uphold  independence.  All 
those  principles  are,  indeed,  clearly  formulated  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter.  Of  course,  one  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  the  aggravation  of  the  oil  problem  may  result  in  the  disruption 
of  trade  and  economic  ties  in  a  number  of  sectors  and  cause  a  new 
flare-up  of  international  tensions.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
whose  policy  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  and  who  is  responsible 
for  it. 
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We  are  not  in  favour  of  an  embargo  on  oil  and  oil  products  for 
the  sake  of  an  embargo  as  such.  We  are  in  favour  of  a  just  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  inalienable 
legitimate  rights  of  peoples  to  their  natural  resources,  in  favour  of 
their  sovereignty  and  its  observance.  And  no  one  can  question 
this  right  of  the  states  concerned. 

The  Soviet  Union  advocates  such  a  solution  of  this  problem  as 
would  comprehensively  take  into  account  the  interests  of  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  oil.  That  requires  that  a  search  for  solu¬ 
tions  be  conducted  not  behind  closed  doors  but  with  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  a  wide  range  of  states.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
solutions  themselves  to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  strengthening 
international  co-operation  and  consolidating  peace.  No  single  coun¬ 
try  or  group  of  countries  can  claim  the  role  of  arbiter  in  this 
respect. 

The  Soviet  Union  declares  its  readiness  to  participate  in  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  on  ways  of  overcoming  the 
crisis  in  the  field  of  energy,  having  in  mind  that  the  interests  of 
all  states  should  be  fully  safeguarded.  In  this  sphere,  as  perhaps 
in  no  other,  the  need  is  evident  for  a  restructuring  of  the  present 
international  economic  relations  and  for  establishment  in  them  of 
the  principles  of  truly  equal  and  mutually  advantageous  co-ope¬ 
ration. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  already  rendering  great  assistance  to  devel¬ 
oping  countries  in  exploring  and  developing  their  energy  resour¬ 
ces  and  other  minerals  and  in  their  efforts  to  establish  their  own 
power  industries.  As  in  all  other  cases,  that  is  being  done  without 
any  political,  military,  or  other  strings  attached.  We,  for  out  part, 
express  our  readiness  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  the  further 
development  of  co-operation  in  this  field. 

We  support  the  actions  of  those  countries  that  see  a  way  out 
of  the  crisis  in  a  further  limitation  of  the  activities  of  foreign  oil 
companies,  which  are  mostly  to  blame  for  its  outbreak.  The  inter¬ 
mediary  role  of  the  international  monopolies — and  to  this  very  day 
they  largely  hold  in  their  hands  the  production,  refining,  and  sale 
of  oil  and  oil  products  and  their  prices — between  oil-producing  and 
oil-consuming  countries  is  becoming  an  increasingly  heavy  burden. 

At  the  all-European  Conference  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  social¬ 
ist  countries  are  proposing  that  the  European  states  combine  their 
efforts  in  undertaking  a  number  of  important  long-term  projects, 
including  some  in  the  field  of  energy— in  particular,  atomic  energy. 
One  of  the  positive  consequences  of  the  successful  completion  of 
the  conference  would  be  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  solution  of  the  energy  problem  as  applied  to  the 
European  continent.  It  would  also  be  an  important  positive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  development  of  economic  co-operation  outside  Europe. 

Esteemed  delegates,  even  the  best  organised  co-operation  in  the 
economic  field,  or  in  any  other  field  for  that  matter,  can  only  be 
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carried  out,  as  we  are  all  aware,  if  the  main  prerequisite  is  met, 
and  that  is  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  world  peace.  Con¬ 
cern  for  peace  cannot  but  be  the  prime  duty  of  all  states,  great 
and  small.  Regardless  of  the  diversity  of  questions  discussed  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  main  purport  of  the  activities  of  this  Orga¬ 
nisation  and  its  principal  task  is  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  That  task  is  by  no  means  less  topical  in  the 
situation  of  detente  that  has  begun. 

Relations  between  states  with  different  social  systems,  including 
relations  between  the  biggest  of  them,  have  noticeably  improved. 
But  the  potential  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  have  by 
no  means  been  fully  exhausted.  The  national  liberation  movement 
has  scored  important  victories,  but  the  vestiges  of  colonialism  and 
racism  still  persist,  and  the  influence  of  neo-colonialism  has  not 
been  checked. 

The  first  approaches,  so  to  speak,  to  the  solution  of  the  disarma¬ 
ment  problem  have  been  won,  but  the  arms  race  continues.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  but  a  political  settlement  meeting  the 
legitimate  rights  of  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina  has  not  yet  been 
concluded. 

In  the  Middle  East  only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
elimination  of  the  dangerous  source  of  tensions.  The  main  task  still 
lies  ahead.  The  Arab  lands  have  not  yet  been  liberated  from  the 
invaders. 

There  are  sources  of  potential  conflict  in  other  regions  also. 

The  foundations  of  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe  have 
been  strengthened,  but  there,  too,  a  lot  of  work  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  forces  opposing  peace  and  international  detente  have  not 
laid  down  their  arms.  It  is  typical  that  the  very  circles  which  are 
attempting  to  undermine  the  relaxation  of  tension  are  also  the  most 
out-and-out  opponents  of  the  normalisation  of  trade  and  economic 
relations. 

All  this  means  that  further  and  joint  efforts  are  needed  in  order 
to  continue  and  consolidate  detente,  to  make  it  something  irrevers¬ 
ible.  The  credit  accumulated  in  recent  years  must  be  constantly 
complemented  by  new  material  content. 

Is  that  not  the  goal  pursued,  for  example,  by  the  Soviet  Union’s 
proposal,  approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  countries  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
military  budgets  of  the  states  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  by  10  per  cent  and  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  funds  thus 
saved  for  providing  assistance  to  developing  countries? 

It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  sum  of  no  less  than  1,500  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  would  be  channelled  through  the  United  Nations  for 
the  needs  of  developing  countries.  We  would  like  to  hope  that  the 
relevant  resolution  adopted  by  the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  be  put  into  eflect. 
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We  shall  continue  to  exert  our  unremitting  efforts  to  strengthen 
universal  peace.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  just  three  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Peace  Programme  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Practical  experience  has 
shown  that  this  impressive  foreign  policy  platform  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  successfully  implemented. 

The  community  of  socialist  states  acts  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
favour  of  detente.  It  constitutes  the  most  reliable  mainstay  of  the 
anti-imperialist  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  world  socialist  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  policy  exerts  a  positive  influence  on  the  nature  and 
substance  of  international  relations,  including  economic  relations. 

The  Soviet  Union  calls  upon  all  those  who  sincerely  strive  for 
peace  to  unite  their  efforts.  Durable  peace  and  peaceful  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  states,  as  GC  CPSU  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  has  emphasised,  will  also  create  more  favourable  conditions 
for  the  solution  of  many  other  important  problems,  such  as  those 
of  national  liberation,  social  progress,  and  the  overcoming  of  the 
glaring  economic  inequality  of  various  countries. 

The  role  of  the  newly  independent  states  has  increased  in  all 
spheres  of  international  relations.  The  prestige  of  the  policy  of 
the  movement  of  non-alignment,  towards  which  we  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  expressed  our  positive  attitude,  is  growing. 
This  is  also  a  sign  of  the  times.  Let  the  words  and  deeds  of 
those  states  weigh  fully  on  the  scales  of  peace. 

The  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  emphasised  in  its  resolutions  that  international  peace  and 
security  are  essential  conditions  for  the  social  and  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  all  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  in  the  course  of  preparing  the 
appropriate  final  documents  of  the  special  session  due  importance 
is  attached  to  the  tasks  of  preventing  war  and  maintaining 
peace,  which  are  the  top  priority  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  this 
will  only  add  to  the  strength  of  these  documents. 

This  is  the  political  approach  of  principle  of  the  Soviet  Union 
towards  the  problems  under  discussion.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
spirit  that  we  shall  act  during  the  subsequent  examination  of 
various  specific  aspects  of  the  problem  that  has  arisen.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  important  that  the  work  of  the  session  should  be  carried 
on  in  a  businesslike  atmosphere.  And  such  seems  to  be  the  Intent 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  participants— but,  apparently, 
not  of  all  of  them. 

We  hear  isolated  voices  which  show  that  there  are  some  who 
have  come  to  the  session  with  other  intentions  alien  to  its  lofty 
objectives.  But  even  the  most  shameless  demagoguery,  insinua¬ 
tions  about  ‘superpowers’,  and  slanderous  fabrications  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  policy  of  peace,  its  policy  of  combat¬ 
ting  the  forces  of  aggression  and  defending  the  rights  of  peoples 
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will  not  succeed  in  covering  up  actions  which  run  counter  to  the 
interests  of  co-operation  among  states  and  the  search  for  con¬ 
structive  solutions. 

I  should  like  further  to  note  the  following.  We  believe  that  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  decisions  of  this  session  by  its  working 
bodies  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  broad  representation  of  the 
interests  of  states.  The  follow-up  work  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  basis — and  such  work  will  obviously  be  required.  This, 
in  our  view,  is  one  of  the  important  prerequisites  for  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  hopeful  that  by  the  general  orientation  of 
its  work  and  by  its  positive  decisions  the  present  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  make  its  weighty 
contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  detente,  to  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  peace,  and  to  the  development  of  international  co-operation. 


FOR  NEW  TRIUMPHS  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  COMMUNISM  AND  PEACE 


Report  at  a  Meeting  on  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Anniversary  of  the  Great  October 
Socialist  Revolution 


6  November  1974 

Dear  comrades, 

Dear  foreign  guests, 

The  Soviet  and  all  other  working  people  in  the  world  are 
marking  the  glorious  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Fifty-seven  years  ago,  led  by  the  Party  of  Lenin,  the  work¬ 
ers  and  peasants  of  Russia  assumed  power  and  created  the 
world  s  first  state  of  working  people. 

History  knows  of  no  event  that  had  a  more  profound  impact 
on  the  entire  course  of  world  development  than  the  Great  Octo¬ 
ber  Socialist  Revolution.  It  radically  changed  the  destiny  of  peo¬ 
ples,  ushered  in  the  epoch  of  transition  from  capitalism  to  social¬ 
ism,  and  showed  the  road  to  peace  and  progress. 

The  peoples  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  forward  together  with  the  Soviet  people  under  the  banner  of 
the  October  Revolution.  Many  of  them  have  recently  celebrated 
outstanding  anniversaries  in  their  new  life. 

The  successes  of  the  struggle  against  imperialism  and  colonial 
slavery,  for  freedom  and  national  liberation  are  closely  associated 
with  the  October  Revolution. 

The  cause  of  October  is  the  living,  cherished  cause  of  milli¬ 
ons  of  working  people  in  all  continents.  The  experience  of  Octo¬ 
ber  is  the  priceless  property  of  the  international  working  class. 
The  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  is  a  festive  occasion 
for  all  progressive  mankind. 

Our  country  has  come  to  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
revolution  in  the  prime  of  strength  and  vigour.  It  has  reached 
the  foremost  line  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  progress.  It 
has  built  developed  socialism  and  is  making  good  headway  in 
building  communism.  That  is  the  main  result  of  the  post-Octo¬ 
ber  period,  the  result  of  the  dedicated  work  of  all  generations  of 
Soviet  people. 
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These  days  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  Soviet  people  have  just 
one  motive — the  wish  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  24th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU  and  reach  the  targets  of  the  ninth  five-year 
plan,  thus  taking  another  big  step  forward  in  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  socialist  homeland. 

Our  achievements  in  production,  our  successes  in  building 
communism  are  the  foundation  for  the  Soviet  Union's  steadily 
growing  international  prestige.  The  Communist  Party  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  putting  up  a  motivated  and  resolute  fight  for  peace 
in  the  name  of  the  people’s  happiness  and  the  future  of  all 
mankind.  This  noble  struggle  was  bequeathed  us  by  the  great 
Lenin,  by  the  Decree  on  Peace,  the  first  decree  issued  by  the  So¬ 
viets  on  coming  to  power. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  under  the  leadership  of  their  tested  and 
militant  vanguard — the  Communist  Party — the  Soviet  people 
march  steadily  forward  along  the  road  charted  by  the  October 
Revolution. 

1 

Along  Lenin’s  Course  of  Communist  Construction 
Under  the  Leadership  of  the  CPSU 

Comrades, 

The  fifty-seven  years  of  our  state  have  been  years  of  dedicated 
labour  and  struggle  for  the  ideals  of  the  October  Revolution.  The 
anniversary  celebrations  are  an  occasion  for  Soviet  people  to  sum 
up  the  results  of  their  fine  work  in  all  sectors  of  communist  construc¬ 
tion,  and  they  do  so  with  legitimate  pride. 

Outstanding  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  that  most  important  sphere  in  the  life  of  society.  Soviet 
economy  today  is  characterised  by  its  gigantic  scale  of  produc¬ 
tion,  high  and  stable  growth  rates,  and  continuous  technical  im¬ 
provement  of  all  economic  branches.  Its  dynamic  growth  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  country’s  national  income  has 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  and  that  a  bigger  productive  poten¬ 
tial  was  created  in  this  period  than  in  all  the  preceding  history 
of  the  Soviet  state. 

The  advantages  and  potentialities  of  the  socialist  economy 
come  to  the  fore  more  and  more  fully  with  every  new  step 
forward. 

Our  country  has  tackled  tasks  of  unprecedented  scale.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  enterprises  are  being  commissioned  each  year.  We 
are  building  industrial  and  power-generating  giants — the  Kama 
Motor  Works  and  the  Sayano-Shushenskaya  Hydropower  Station. 
The  Baikal-Amur  Railway  project  is  well  on  its  way,  and  more 
of  the  riches  of  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  are  being  mar- 
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shalled  to  serve  our  homeland.  The  Party’s  development  prog¬ 
ramme  for  the  non-chernozem  zone  of  Russia  has  been  launched 
to  transform  that  large  part  of  the  country. 

The  Party  has  set  in  motion  far-reaching  measures  to  raise  the 
effectiveness  of  socialist  production  and  improve  its  quality.  The 
Soviet  people  are  making  good  headway  in  building  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  technical  basis  of  communism. 

Our  socialist  industry  is  steadily  approaching  the  targets  set 
in  the  Directives  of  the  24th  Congress.  According  to  preliminary 
figures,  output  will  have  risen  by  more  than  one-third  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  current  five-year  period.  This  means  that 
industry  will  produce  more  in  these  four  years  than  it  did  in  the 
preceding  five. 

This  year,  1974,  is  highlighted  by  a  further  upward  swing  of 
the  people’s  labour  effort  and  a  rise  in  the  efficiency  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  The  year’s  results  are  still  to  be  summed  up,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ready  clear  that  the  accretion  in  industrial  output  will  be  the 
highest  of  the  current  five-year  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  it  amounted  to  8.2  per  cent, 
with  the  productivity  of  labour  going  up  6.6  per  cent.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  substantially  higher  than  those  put  down  in  the  plan, 
and  higher,  too,  than  the  growth  rates  seen  in  the  major  capi¬ 
talist  countries. 

The  successes  registered  this  year  have  special  significance,  for 
they  set  the  stage  for  the  Soviet  people’s  drive  to  complete  the 
plans  of  the  ninth  five-year  period.  The  year’s  achievements  are 
going  to  be  a  dependable  foundation  for  effective  work  in  the  fi¬ 
nal  and  decisive  year  of  the  five-year  period. 

The  farmers  have  secured  good  results.  Despite  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  some  regions,  the  country’s  aggregate  grain 
harvest  has  not  been  too  bad.  It  is  below  last  year’s  record  crop, 
but  higher  than  those  of  all  the  preceding  years. 

Crop  farmers  in  the  Volga  area,  the  Urals,  the  Northern  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  the  central  chernozem  and  non-chernozem  regions  of 
the  Russian  Federation  have  done  really  good  work,  and  the 
Ukraine  has  given  the  country  a  billion  poods  of  grain  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  running.  A  good  crop  was  also  brought  home  in  Bye¬ 
lorussia  and  the  Baltic  republics. 

The  cotton  farmers  have  consolidated  and  extended  their  suc¬ 
cess  of  last  year.  They  have  fulfilled  their  socialist  pledges  in 
good  style,  with  Uzbekistan’s  collective  and  state  farms  alone  ac¬ 
counting  for  more  than  five  million  tons  of  cotton.  Altogether, 
the  state  has  been  sold  more  than  eight  million  tons.  A  harvest 
like  that  has  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  history  of  Soviet  cotton¬ 
growing. 

Judging  by  the  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year, 
the  country’s  livestock  breeders,  too,  have  a  good  chance  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  year’s  economic  target. 
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The  good  headway  in  developing  agriculture  is  the  result  of 
good  organisation,  of  the  farmers’  dedicated  labour  on  collective 
and  state  farms,  and  of  the  entire  country’s  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  countryside.  It  is  the  result  of  the  scientifically 
grounded  agrarian  policy  of  the  Party  and  the  constant  care  that 
the  Party  is  showing  for  agriculture. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  state  of  farming,  say,  ten  years  ago, 
we  will  see  the  enormous  changes  wrought  during  this  time. 
Ever  since  the  March  1965  Central  Committee  Plenum  that  drew 
up  the  main  guidelines  for  agricultural  development,  the  Party 
has  been  steadily  resolving  the  crucial  problems  of  lifting  farm 
production.  It  has  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  intensifying 
farming  and  enlarging  its  material  and  technical  resources.  Com¬ 
prehensive  mechanisation  and  chemicalisation  is  under  way  on  a 
large  scale,  and  land  improvement  has  been  tackled  in  a  big 
way.  All  this  has  enabled  us  to  raise  the  productivity  of  crop 
farming  and  animal  husbandry,  to  invigorate  the  state  and  col¬ 
lective  farms  economically,  and  finally  to  secure  a  radical  advance 
in  agriculture. 

The  Party  regards  raising  agricultural  output  and  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  farming  as  a  most  important  objective.  To  reach  this  ob¬ 
jective  it  has  marshalled  the  efforts  of  all  its  organisations  and 
of  all  working  people. 

Success  in  reaching  the  targets  set  by  the  Party  has  always 
depended,  and  now  depends,  on  the  conscious  and  constructive 
activity  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  their  social  and  political  ac¬ 
tivity  and  their  labour  that  determines  the  fate  of  our  economic 
plans,  the  growth  of  the  country’s  power  as  a  whole,  and  the 
improvements  in  all  our  life. 

And  today,  as  we  celebrate  this  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution,  we  speak  with  especial  warmth  and  gratitude  of  the 
working  man— of  the  Soviet  people  in  town  and  country  who 
are  multiplying  the  nation’s  industrial  power,  increasing  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  and  who  devote  their  energy  and  talent  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  prosperity  of  our  socialist  homeland. 

This  year  has  provided  fresh  evidence  that  tfye  people’s  ini¬ 
tiative  and  dedicated  labour,  and  the  broad  socialist  emulation 
drive  are  dependable  accelerators  of  our  advance. 

The  socialist  emulation  movement  is  helping  to  stimulate  the 
creative  capacity  of  the  people,  giving  birth  to  many  remarkable 
undertakings. 

Upward  counter-plans,  thousand-man  pledges,  and  shock-work¬ 
ers’  roll  calls — these  and  other  forms  of  competition  are  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  entire  nation’s  involvement  and  drive  to  fulfil  the 
plans  of  the  ninth  five-year  period.  Their  effect  on  the  productivity 
of  labour  and  efficiency  in  using  equipment  and  machinery 
is  ever  more  beneficial  and  is  helping  to  uncover  new  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  production.  In  1974  fulfilment  and  overfulfilment  of  coun- 


ter-plans  and  workers’  socialist  pledges  will  yield  some  six  bil¬ 
lion  roubles’  worth  of  additional  industrial  output.  There  you  have 
graphic  proof  of  the  Soviet  people’s  inspired  labour. 

In  our  society,  where  labour  for  the  good  of  society  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  every  man’s  worth,  there  is  no  honour  higher  than  that 
of  being  known  as  a  front-ranker  in  production.  We  have  millions 
of  them.  They  are  the  standard-bearers  of  the  five-year  plan.  They 
enjoy  legitimate  nation-wide  renown,  honour,  and  respect.  Their 
merits  are  duly  rewarded  by  the  Party  and  the  Motherland. 

Comrades,  our  Party  is  working  constantly  and  consistently  to 
heighten  the  quality  indicators  of  the  economy,  to  intensify  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  raise  all  economic  activity  to  a  higher  level.  It  is 

continuing  the  drive  to  further  improve  the  organisation  of  plann¬ 
ing  and  management  and  to  implant  a  truly  Party-motivated 
style  of  work.  This  the  Party  sees  as  the  key  condition  for  imple¬ 
menting  its  economic  policy. 

That  this  line  is  correct  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  progress 
of  the  ninth  five-year  plan.  The  structure  of  the  economy  is  im¬ 
proving,  the  cost  of  production  is  declining,  and  the  productivity 

of  social  labour  is  rising  steadily.  This  is  what  accounts  for  more 
than  four-fifth  of  the  increment  in  this  year’s  national  income. 

A  set  of  measures  has  been  carried  out  recently  to  accelerate 
scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  economy  is  getting  large 
quantities  of  highly  productive  machinery  and  devices  for  compre¬ 
hensive  mechanisation  and  automation. 

Research,  design  and  development  organisations,  and  industrial 
enterprises  are  working  hand  in  hand  to  heighten  the  technical 
standard  of  production  and  the  quality  of  output.  During  this  five- 
year  period  more  than  3,500  new  products  are  being  developed 
annually  or  twice  as  many  as  in  the  eighth  five-year  period. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  on  the  whole,  that  since  the  24th  Congress  the 
country  has  made  visible  headway  towards  the  truly  history-mak¬ 
ing  objective  of  fusing  the  achievements  of  the  scientific-techni¬ 
cal  revolution  and  the  advantages  of  socialism. 

Still,  all  of  us  are  aware  that  the  problems  of  raising  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  our  economy  require  constant  application  and  enormous  ef¬ 
fort.  As  rightly  pointed  out  by  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev,  the  main 
thing  today  is  to  learn  to  achieve  by  numbers  and  skill,  to  deal 
with  the  country’s  riches  as  behooves  its  masters,  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  our  basic  reserve— raising  the  efficiency  of  the  economy. 

This  means  making  better  use  of  the  productive  powers  of  mod¬ 
ern  knowledge  and  securing  the  swiftest  possible  introduction  of 
the  achievements  of  science  and  technology  in  production.  This 
means  increasing  responsibility  and  efficiency,  ensuring  strict 
state  and  labour  discipline,  eliminating  the  existing  faults  and  re¬ 
moving  everything  that  hinders  our  advance.  This,  as  the  De¬ 
cember  1973  CC  CPSU  Plenum  has  stressed,  is  a  thing  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  Party,  a  politically  important  thing. 
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We  are  about  to  embark  on  the  final  year  of  the  ninth  five- 
year  period.  To  fulfil  and  overfulfil  the  national  economic  plans, 
to  work  hard  in  this  concluding  stage  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  responsible  of  all  our  tasks.  Its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  the  earnest  of  further  economic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  of  a  better  life  for  the  people. 

The  essential  sense  and  purpose  of  the  Communist  Party’s  ac¬ 
tivity  is  concern  and  care  for  the  working  people,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  well-being. 

By  virtue  of  the  greater  potential  of  the  socialist  economy, 
the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  as  we  know,  qualified  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  of  the  people’s  material  and  cultural  level  powered 
by  the  high  development  rates  of  socialist  production  as  the  main 
objective  of  the  ninth  five-year  plan. 

And  this  objective  is  being  consistently  pursued.  Every  Soviet 
family  and  every  individual  know  from  their  own  experience 
how  much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  enhance  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  standard  of  living.  There  have  been  considerable  wage  increases 
in  accordance  with  the  Directives  of  the  24th  Congress.  The  salaries 
have  been  raised  of  a  large  section  of  the  people — the  doctors, 
teachers,  railway  workers,  and  farm  machinery  operators. 

A  new  and  higher  minimum  has  been  set  for  wages  and  sala¬ 
ries.  The  rates  and  salaries  in  the  medium-income  bracket  in  the 
productive  branches  of  the  economy  are  being  raised.  These  so¬ 
cio-economic  measures  are  important  for  balancing  the  income 
levels  of  different  sections  of  the  people. 

All  in  all,  from  1971  to  1974  the  incomes  of  47  million  peo¬ 
ple,  or  of  every  second  wage  or  salary  earner,  will  have  been 
increased. 

An  important  part  in  raising  the  people’s  prosperity  is  played 
by  social  consumption  funds,  for  just  the  increases  in  pensions, 
stipends  and  scholarships,  allowances,  and  other  benefits  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  five-year  period  have  raised  the  incomes 
of  30  million  people. 

Aiming  to  improve  conditions  for  raising  children  and  to  in¬ 
crease  aid  to  families  with  children,  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPSU  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  have  approved 
the  introduction  of  children’s  allowances  to  low-income  families. 
An  annual  sum  of  1,800  million  roubles  has  been  earmarked  for 
this  purpose — which  is  fresh  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
Communist  Party’s  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

While  raising  real  incomes,  the  Party  is  also  applying  itself 
to  increasing  supplies  of  consumer  goods.  The  services  industry 
is  being  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace.  Soviet  people  are  buying  more 
garments,  furniture,  refrigerators,  and  TV  sets  each  year.  In 
the  first  four  years  of  the  five-year  period  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  goods  has  been  sold  than  in  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five-year  period. 
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The  consumer  demand  is  rising  continuously,  and  this  includes 
the  demand  for  better  quality  goods.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
And  the  Party  is  directing  the  efforts  of  all  branches  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  first  of  all  the  consumer  and  food  industries,  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  output  of  consumer  goods,  raising  their  quality,  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  range  or,  in  other  words,  to  satisfying  more  fully 
the  people’s  demand. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  essential  indicators  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple's  standard  of  living.  The  scale  on  which  houses  are  being 
built  in  our  country  has  no  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
new  housing  opened  to  tenancy  in  just  the  first  four  years  of 
the  five-year  period  equals  the  housing  of  four  cities  the  size  of 
Moscow.  More  than  45,000,000  Soviet  people  will  have  moved  in¬ 
to  new  homes  and  bettered  their  living  conditions  in  these  four 
years.  The  Party  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  provision  of  housing 
will  be  continuously  extended. 

Socialist  society  is  the  first  society  in  history  that  shows  con¬ 
cern  for  improving  the  material  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the 
life  of  every  working  person.  Ever  greater  output  of  necessaries 
was  ensured  in  the  country  even  at  the  time  when  our  resources 
were  still  very  modest,  and  we  also  instituted  advanced  systems 
of  education,  health,  and  social  maintenance. 

These  days,  the  life  of  Soviet  people  has  become  incomparably 
more  interesting  and  diverse.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Par¬ 
ty’s  continuous  effort  to  advance  culture  and  science,  and  to  aug¬ 
ment  society’s  spiritual  riches.  And  the  period  of  the  ninth  five- 
year  plan  is  especially  fruitful  in  this  respect. 

The  passage  to  universal  secondary  education  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  and  academic  standards  in  schools  and  higher  educational 
establishments  are  rising  constantly,  as  is  the  standard  of  train¬ 
ing  at  vocational  institutions.  Much  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
health  standards,  to  improve  people’s  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  protect  the  natural  environment. 

The  policy  of  the  24th  Congress,  directed  to  a  fuller  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  material  and  cultural  needs,  will  be  followed 
consistently  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Party  has  emphasised  time  and  again  that  man  is  the 
principal  value,  the  greatest  of  our  riches,  and  that  man’s  all¬ 
round  development  is  an  aim  that  the  Party  has  put  down  in  its 
Programme.  Society  has  placed  all  production,  all  science  and 
culture,  and  all  social  and  political  institutions  in  the  service  of 
man. 

This  expresses  the  essence  of  the  socialist  social  system,  of 
the  Soviet  way  of  life  which  we  rightly  see  as  the  principal  gain 
of  the  October  Revolution.  The  Soviet  way  of  life  embodies  the 
singleness  of  the  Soviet  people’s  interests  and  aims  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  communist  cause.  A  tremendous  achievement  here 
is  the  fraternity  of  all  the  country’s  nations  and  ethnic  groups, 
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their  inviolable  friendship,  which  was  so  vividly  expressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebrations  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  our  common 
holidays— the  half-century  anniversaries  of  the  various  Soviet 
republics. 

The  Soviet  way  of  life  is  a  new  system  of  relationship  based 
on  collectivism  and  mutual  assistance,  and  on  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Profoundly  humane  in  nature,  it  imparts  deep  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  present  and  future. 

The  splendid  features  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life  are  gaining 
scope  in  step  with  our  general  advance.  ‘The  superior  forms  of 
human  society’,  to  use  Lenin’s  words,  are  prospering  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  *  A  new  historical  community  of  people — the  Soviet  people 
— has  emerged.  Society’s  ideological  and  political  unity  is  grow¬ 
ing  stronger.  All  its  social  groups  continue  to  move  closer  to  one 
another. 

The  leading  role  in  building  communism,  in  the  life  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  belongs  legitimately  to  the  working  class,  that  best  organ¬ 
ised,  tried  and  true,  and  politically  conscious  division  of  the 
working  people.  It  is  boundlessly  faithful  to  the  communist  ide¬ 
als  and  carries  forward  the  cause  of  Russia’s  revolutionary  pro¬ 
letariat.  Our  country’s  working  class,  its  valour  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  and  its  feats  in  peacetime,  are  looked  upon  with 
admiration  by  working  people  all  over  the  world. 

The  collective  farmers  are  allies  of  the  heroic  working  class. 
They  have  been  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  and  now  have 
an  incalculably  higher  cultural  standard,  and  are  making  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  country’s  development. 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia,  too,  is  rising  with  the 
growth  of  the  country’s  economic  power,  the  higher  rate  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  progress,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  people’s 
spiritual  life. 

The  unbreakable  alliance  of  the  working  class,  collective  far¬ 
mers,  and  intelligentsia,  the  unity  of  all  classes  and  social  groups 
of  our  society,  and  of  all  nations  and  ethnic  groups — that  is  the 
force  behind  the  successful  fulfilment  of  the  grand  tasks  of  com¬ 
munist  construction.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Party  to  promote  the 
still  closer  convergence  of  the  working  class,  collective  farmers, 
and  intelligentsia,  to  secure  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  subs¬ 
tantial  distinctions  between  town  and  countryside,  and  between 
mental  and  manual  labour.  This,  the  24th  Congress  stressed,  is 
one  of  the  main  theatres  in  building  the  classless  communist  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  Party  is  working  to  extend  socialist  democracy.  It  is  doing 
everything  to  invigorate  the  activity  of  the  Soviets  of  Working 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘The  Position  and  Tasks  of  the  Socialist  International’, 
Collected  Works,  Vol.  21,  p.  39. 
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People’s  Deputies,  the  trade  unions,  the  Leninist  Komsomol,  and 
all  the  other  public  organisations.  Broad  democracy  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  present-day  socialist  society.  The  basic  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  democracy  is  that  it  not  only  proclaims  but  also  gua¬ 
rantees  the  exercise  of  human  rights.  The  Soviet  citizen  has  been 
delivered  from  such  social  evils  as  unemployment  and  exploita¬ 
tion,  and  political  and  national  discrimination.  He  is  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  participating  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  and  in  production  and  public  life. 

The  dignity  of  Soviet  citizens  and  their  civic  rights  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  law.  Yet  true  democracy  and  genuine  popular  rule,  and 
the  great  cause  of  communist  construction  require  a  high  degree 
of  political  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

This  is  why  the  Party  is  strengthening  the  organisation  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  heightening  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen.  This  is 
why  it  is  educating  Soviet  people  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance  of 
shortcomings  and  of  all  kinds  of  hang-overs  and  anti-social  behav¬ 
iour,  and  why  it  is  fighting  resolutely  against  any  infiltration 
of  bourgeois  ideology.  It  is  working  to  mould  communist  con¬ 
victions  in  every  citizen,  to  make  every  citizen  active  in  labour 
and  politically  involved  and  to  be  consciously  disciplined  and  ef¬ 
ficient. 

As  it  cultivates  lofty  moral  and  political  qualities  in  every  cit¬ 
izen,  the  Party  continues,  as  Lenin  had  taught  it,  ‘to  inculcate 
in  people’s  minds,  turn  into  a  habit,  and  bring  into  the  day-by¬ 
day  life  of  the  masses . . .  communist  discipline  and  communist 
labour’.  * 

All  our  successes  in  industry  and  agriculture,  in  raising  the 
people’s  standard  of  living  and  in  cultural  development,  in  tigh-  ' 
tening  the  political  and  ideological  unity  of  Soviet  society,  and 
in  invigorating  the  friendship  of  the  Soviet  peoples  were  achieved 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  Party  is 

constantly  guided  by  its  infallible  compass — the  Marxist-Lenin- 

ist  teaching — and  relies  on  its  wealth  of  revolutionary  experience. 

Its  Leninist  Central  Committee  and  the  Politbureau  headed 

by  CC  CPSU  General  Secretary  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  are 
doing  truly  gigantic  work  in  all  areas  of  social  life,  organising 
and  directing  the  constructive  labour  of  the  Soviet  people.  Every 
Communist  and  every  Soviet  citizen  is  deeply  aware  of  the  out¬ 
standing  part  played  by  Brezhnev  in  guiding  the  diverse  life  and 
activity  of  the  Party  and  the  state.  For  this  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  Soviet  people. 

Faithful  observance  of  the  Leninist  standards  of  Party  life, 

scientific  analysis,  and  objective  evaluation  of  the  facts,  of  the 
path  already  traversed  and  of  the  tasks  still  to  be  accomplished, 


’  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘From  the  First  Subbotnik  on  the  Moscow-Kazan  Railway 
to  the  All-Russia  May  Day  Subbotnik’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  31,  p.  123. 
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and  profoundly  substantiated  decisions— these  are  features  that 
hallmark  the  activity  of  our  Party  and  its  Central  Committee. 
They  have  been  given  even  greater  effect  in  an  all-inclusive  way 
after  the  October  1964  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  and 
this  has  benefitted  the  country’s  development.  The  Plenum  has 
played  an  outstanding  part  in  the  history  of  the  CPSU  and  the 
Soviet  state,  and  in  working  out  a  political  course  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  developed  socialism. 

The  past  ten  years  have  demonstrated  the  mighty  potential  of 
the  Party’s  policy.  The  decisions  of  the  Party’s  23rd  and  24th 
congresses  and  Central  Committee  plenums,  and  their  fulfilment, 
have  shown  that  the  people  and  the  Party  never  fail  to  carry 
out  everything  they  set  out  to  do  in  external,  as  well  as  in  home 
affairs.  Their  words  are  invariably  matched  by  their  deeds. 

The  inviolable  unity  of  the  Party  was  also  vividly  demonstra¬ 
ted  in  the  new  upsurge  of  creative  activity,  whose  splendid  fruits 
all  of  us  can  see  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  ranks  of  the  CPSU  have  grown  still  strong¬ 
er  thanks  to  the  steadfast  implementation  of  Lenin’s  principles 
of  Party  building.  The  Soviet  Communists  are  closely  united  un¬ 
der  the  unconquerable  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Our  Leninist  Party,  which  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
15  million,  is  the  political  leader  of  the  people,  its  honour,  its 
conscience,  and  its  brain. 

The  Party  derives  its  strength  from  ideological  unity  and  from 
its  unbreakable  bonds  with  the  masses.  The  interests  of  the 
working  people  are  the  interests  of  the  Party. 

The  Party  enjoys  the  people’s  boundless  trust.  It  values  this 
trust  highly  and  is  proud  of  vindicating  it  as  it  leads  the  Soviet 
people  firmly  to  the  victory  of  communism. 


2 

The  Party’s  Struggle  for  Peace  and  International 
Security  Is  in  Line  with  the  Precepts  of  the 
October  Revolution 

Comrades, 

The  victory  of  the  October  Revolution  signified  more  than  the 
replacement  of  the  social  system  in  one  country.  It  heralded  the 
ebb  of  the  entire  world  order  founded  on  exploitation,  imperial¬ 
ist  oppression,  violence,  and  war.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  revolutionary  transformations  that  have  fundamentally  re¬ 
shaped  the  modern  world. 

The  world  socialist  community,  the  international  working 
class,  and  all  other  anti-imperialist  forces  have  now  become  the 
factor  determining  world  development.  It  is  profoundly  logical 


that  the  present  positive  changes  in  the  world  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  chiefly  by  the  change  in  the  balance  of  forces  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  in  favour  of  peace,  democracy  and  socialism. 

Karl  Marx  pronounced  the  prophetic  words:  ‘It  proves  that  in 
contrast  to  old  society,  with  its  economical  miseries  and  its  po¬ 
litical  delirium,  a  new  society  is  springing  up,  whose  International 
rule  will  be  Peace.'  *  A  just  and  democratic  peace  was  the  appeal 
of  the  October  Revolution  and  the  great  Lenin  to  all  peoples  and 
governments. 

The  Communist  Party  bore  the  banner  of  the  Leninist  foreign 
policy  through  all  the  hardships  and  trials  of  the  years  when  our 
country  stood  alone  and  was  encircled  by  capitalist  states.  With 
it  we  went  through  the  lire  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  in  which 
the  Soviet  people  and  their  glorious  Armed  Forces  crushed  the 
Hitlerite  war  machine  and  brought  the  peoples  of  Europe  free¬ 
dom  from  fascist  tyranny.  True  to  this  banner,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  firmly  championing  peace  and  the  security  of  nations 
throughout  the  period  since  the  war. 

Today,  as  half  a  century  ago,  Soviet  foreign  policy,  which  grew 
out  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  is  intrinsically  a  class,  interna¬ 
tionalist  policy.  It  not  only  protects  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
people  and  the  peoples  of  other  socialist  countries,  but  also  ex¬ 
presses  the  desire  for  peace  of  the  world’s  most  advanced  force— 
the  international  working  class  and  all  other  working  people. 

If  we  consider  the  significant  positive  changes  taking  place  in 
the  international  situation,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  in  one  way  or  another  all  these  changes  are  linked  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU. 

This  programme,  proposed  by  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  in  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  report  to  the  Congress  and  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Congress,  this  programme  which  we  are  carrying 
out  together  with  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  expresses  in 
concentrated  form  the  objective  requirements  of  social  develop¬ 
ment,  the  objective  requirements  of  international  life,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  basic  aims  of  the  policy  of  peace  pursued  by  the  socialist 
states.  The  momentous  positive  changes  made  possible  through 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Peace  Programme  are  today  recognised  by 
everybody.  We  can  say  in  plain  words  that  this  programme  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  entire  international  situation,  for 
it  gave  all  the  peace  forces  concrete  ideas  and  set  concrete  aims 
in  the  efforts  to  relax  international  tension  and  remove  the  threat 
of  war. 


”■  Karl  Marx,  ‘First  Address  of  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Working  Men’s  Association  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War’,  The  General  Council 
of  the  First  International  1870-1871,  Progress  Publishers,  Moscow,  1967, 
p.  328. 
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Yet  only  recently,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  some  foreign 
personalities  prophesied  that  the  Peace  Programme  would  fail. 
Life  has  laughed  at  the  forecasts  of  these  sceptics. 

Needless  to  say,  a  sharp  political  struggle  is  raging  on  the 
world  scene  over  the  problems  and  tasks  formulated  in  this  his¬ 
toric  decision  of  the  24th  Congress.  It  would  be  hard  to  expect 
anything  else.  But  the  main  thing  is  obvious:  the  Peace  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  being  successfully  translated  into  practice.  The  exter¬ 
nal  conditions  for  the  peaceful,  creative  labour  of  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  are  today  more  favourable  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Behind  this  stands  the  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  state,  its 
economic  and  defence  potential  created  by  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  people.  Behind  this  stands  the  intensive  effort  of 
the  Party,  the  many  millions  of  the  country’s  Communists.  Be¬ 
hind  this,  as  in  the  case  of  internal  affairs,  stands  the  daily  and 
tireless  activity  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  its  Political 
Bureau,  and  L.  I.  Brezhnev  himself. 

The  Soviet  people  and  millions  upon  millions  of  people  abroad 
see  what  diverse  and  dynamic  work  Brezhnev  is  doing  with  great 
talent  and  tremendous  faith  in  the  correctness  of  our  cause  and 
our  Leninist  foreign  policy  in  the  name  of  peace  and  the  lofty 
ideals  of  socialism.  At  various  international  forums  and  at  meet¬ 
ings  with  political  and  public  leaders,  many  of  them  far  removed 
from  our  world  outlook,  one  gets  to  appreciate  the  full  weight 
of  Brezhnev’s  words  and  his  high  prestige.  And  behind  his 
words,  behind  his  efforts  to  resolve  the  key  problems  of  world 
politics  stands  the  prestige  of  our  great  socialist  country  and  our 
great  Party. 

In  the  unprecedentedly  great  struggle  for  peace  and  socialism 
we  are  moving  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  fraternal  socialist 
countries,  and  acting  from  common,  co-ordinated  positions.  The 
socialist  community  is  an  alliance  in  which  are  fused  the  com¬ 
mon  advanced  ideology,  the  unity  of  aims,  and  the  internation¬ 
alist  solidarity  of  the  working  people.  This  alliance  has  no  parallel 
in  history. 

By  helping  and  supporting  each  other,  the  socialist  countries 
are  speeding  up  the  development  rate  of  their  economy.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  member  countries  of  the  Council  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Economic  Assistance  form  the  most  dynamically  developing 
group  of  nations  in  the  world.  The  close  links  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  community  embrace  practically  all  areas  of 
Party  and  state  activity.  The  Warsaw  Treaty  is  a  dependable 
shield  of  their  security.  Within  its  framework  the  political  and 
military  co-operation  among  the  fraternal  countries  is  being  im¬ 
proved  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  socialist  states,  which  organi¬ 
cally  combine  national  interests  with  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  have  accumulated  valuable  experience  of  co¬ 
ordinating  their  foreign  policy  actions. 
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Through  their  concerted  efforts  they  have  scored  many  suc¬ 
cesses.  One  of  their  greatest  achievements  was  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  as  an  independent,  sovereign 
state.  The  imperialist  circles  failed  in  their  attempts  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  new  social  system  on  German  soil:  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  the  GDR  has  been  a  reliable  bastion  on  so¬ 
cialism’s  western  boundaries. 

This  is  a  great  achievement  of  the  people  of  the  GDR  and  a 
common  triumph  of  the  socialist  countries. 

The  GDR  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  together  with 
its  friends  and  allies.  That  anniversary,  which  was  a  grand  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  entire  socialist  community,  was  attended  by  our 
Party  and  government  delegation  led  by  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev. 
Together  with  the  GDR  leaders  we  watched  the  stirring  spec¬ 
tacle  of  many  thousands  of  youth  and  working  people  marching 
along  the  streets  of  socialist  Berlin  and  demonstrating  their  de¬ 
votion  to  the  ideals  of  socialism  and  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  much  as  nothing  came  of  the  imperial¬ 
ist  attempt  to  deny  recognition  to  the  GDR,  nothing  will  come 
of  the  blockade  of  another  socialist  country — fraternal  Cuba. 

The  achievements  of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community, 
including  their  steady  and  assured  economic  growth,  are  in  glar¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  present  situation  in  the  capitalist  world. 

Most  of  the  capitalist  countries  are  held  in  the  vise  of  a  severe 
inflation  that  is  gaining  momentum  alongside  the  folding-up 
of  production  in  some  countries  and  the  spread  of  unemployment. 
Monetary  convulsions  are  not  abating  and  the  energy  chaos, 
which  is  often  and  not  without  grounds  called  an  energy  crisis, 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  All  this  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  working  strata  of  the  population.  It  may  be  said 
that  never  since  the  Second  World  War  has  capitalism  encoun¬ 
tered  economic  difficulties  such  as  it  is  experiencing  today. 

In  the  West  they  are  feverishly  looking  for  the  cause  of  the 
mounting  crisis  phenomena  and  seeking  to  invent  a  remedy  against 
them.  But  this  is  not  bringing  any  success,  and  no  wonder. 
The  bourgeois  politicians  cannot  or,  to  be  more  exact,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  speak  the  whole  truth  about  the  causes  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena.  They  pass  over  in  silence  the  irrefutable  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties  are  largely  due  to  the  militarisation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  some  of  the  large  capitalist  countries  and  to  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  their  military  budgets.  Consequently,  the  whole  question 
in  many  ways  rests  on  the  policy  of  building  up  arms  pursued 
by  certain  circles. 

Comrades,  during  the  past  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  acting  in  contact  and 
co-operation  with  all  the  other  forces  of  progress  and  peace,  have 
directed  developments  towards  the  strengthening  of  peace  and 
the  assertion  of  Lenin’s  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  There 
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are  full  grounds  for  saying  that  the  process  of  restructuring  in¬ 
ter-state  relations  begun  by  the  October  Revolution  is  today  de¬ 
veloping  in  breadth. 

For  understandable  reasons,  the  improvement  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  of 
special  significance.  As  a  result  of  three  Soviet-American  sum¬ 
mits  much  has  been  done  to  have  the  character  of  these  relations 
determined  not  by  confrontation  and  collision  but  by  peaceful 
co-operation.  The  Party  is  working  consistently  to  allow  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  USSR  and  the  USA  develop  and  improve 
steadily,  despite  the  difference  in  the  social  systems  and  ideolo¬ 
gies  of  the  two  countries. 

The  main  area  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Soviet,  American, 
and  all  other  peoples  coincide  is  the  preservation  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace.  This  is  the  foundation  on  which  our  agreements 
and  understandings  with  the  United  States  rest.  This  concerns 
chiefly  the  Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  and 
the  Basic  Principles  of  Mutual  Relations  Between  the  USSR  and 
the  USA. 

This  is  also  the  direction  of  the  co-ordinated  steps  of  the  two 
countries  to  limit  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  arms. 
The  Soviet-American  talks  on  this  major  issue  are  continu¬ 
ing.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  an  understanding  with  the  USA 
on  maximum  restraint  in  the  development  of  strategic  arms.  We 
want  an  understanding  that  could  prevent  a  further  race  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  these  arms.  Of  course,  any  agreement 
must  be  consonant  with  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  our  security. 

On  23-24  November  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  near  Vladivostok 
between  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  and  US  President  Gerald  Ford. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  of  great  significance  to  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  Soviet-US  relations.  For  our  part,  we  shall  strive 
for  this. 

The  Party  gives  its  unremitting  attention  to  questions  related 
to  the  situation  in  Europe.  Together  with  the  other  Warsaw'  Trea¬ 
ty  member  countries  we  have  accomplished  much  in  carrying 
through  a  number  of  major  foreign  policy  actions  that  led  to  a 
substantial  improvement  of  the  political  climate  in  the  European 
continent  and  to  the  formalisation  in  international  law  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  territorial  realities  that  took  shape  in  Europe  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Second  World  War.  Today  the  conditions  are  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  ever  for  co-operation  between  European  states. 

The  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  have  been 
sound  for  a  long  time.  Soviet-French  rapprochement  rests  on  a 
solid  foundation  and  plays  an  important  part  in  European  and 
world  detente.  Developments,  particularly  at  turning-points  of  his¬ 
tory,  have  shown  that  friendship  and  concord  are  vital  to  the  two 
countries,  to  the  two  peoples.  One  can  be  certain  that  these  aims 
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will  be  served  by  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev’s  forthcoming  visit  to 
France  on  5-7  December. 

The  Soviet  Union  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  new 
relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  course  to¬ 
wards  surmounting  the  bitter  past  and  organising  co-operation 
taken  by  both  countries  is  fully  justifying  itself  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  interests  of  the  USSR  and  the  FRG  and  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  strengthening  peace  and  security  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 
Further  testimony  of  this  are  the  results  of  the  recent  talks  with 
FRG  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  in  Moscow.  Major  questions  of 
the  further  development  of  political  relations  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  countries  were  closely  scrutinised  at 
these  talks. 

As  regards  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  prepared  to  build  up  a  solid 
and  long-term  foundation  for  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany. 

Our  three-decades-long  good  relations  with  our  neighbour,  Fin¬ 
land,  are  a  splendid  example  of  co-operation.  This  was  vividly 
demonstrated  at  the  recent  celebrations  in  Helsinki  of  the  thir¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet-Finnish  armistice,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  a  Soviet  Government  delegation. 

By  its  actions  the  Soviet  Union  is  proving  that  it  wants  broad 
co-operation  with  all  the  European  states.  We  are  participating 
actively  in  the  settlement  of  urgent  political  problems,  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  large-scale  economic  projects,  and  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  cultural  exchanges  and  contacts.  But  in  order  to  consoli¬ 
date  peace  in  Europe,  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  must 
be  combined  writh  efforts  to  ensure  security  collectively. 

First  and  foremost,  this  involves  successfully  completing  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe.  The  European  peo¬ 
ples  expect  that  at  its  summit  level  the  conference  will  adopt  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  making  peace  and  security  a  law  of  inter-state  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Western  leaders  who  still  do  not  appreciate  this  and  for 
whom  petty  calculations  are  more  important  than  noble  aims  should 
consider  the  responsibility  they  assume  when  they  artificially  hold 
up  the  work  of  the  conference.  A  felicitous  outcome  of  the  conference 
would  create  a  better  atmosphere  for  the  settlement  of  other  is¬ 
sues,  including  the  problem  of  reducing  armed  forces  and  armaments 
in  Central  Europe. 

In  speaking  of  the  turn  for  the  better  in  Europe  during  the  past 
year,  it  gives  us  satisfaction  to  note  the  establishment  of  normal 
and,  one  may  say,  friendly  relations  with  Portugal  following  the 
overthrow  of  the  fascist  dictatorship  in  that  country. 

A  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  also  in  our  relations  with 
Greece.  The  military-fascist  regime,  that  had  tyrannised  the  Greek 
people  for  many  years,  has  been  deposed.  This  is  a  triumph  of  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  peace  in  Greece,  faith  in  whom  had  never 
been  relinquished  by  the  true  friends  of  the  Greek  people. 
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The  changes  ensuing  from  detente  have  also  in  large  measure  af¬ 
fected  the  Asian  continent.  An  impressive  victory  was  won  in  the 
struggle  against  imperialist  aggression  by  the  fraternal  Vietnamese 
people,  who  had  the  steadfast  support  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Par¬ 
ty  and  country  proved  their  fidelity  to  internationalist  duty  by  their 
deeds.  It  is  now  important  to  consummate  the  political  settlement 
in  Vietnam,  as  in  the  whole  of  Indochina.  The  Saigon  regime  must 
be  compelled  to  abandon  its  attempts  to  halt  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Paris  Agreements.  These  agreements  must  be  strictly  observed. 

The  fact  that  the  most  acute  problems  can  be  settled  by  negotia¬ 
tion  is  eloquently  borne  out  by  the  continuing  normalisation  of  the 
situation  in  the  subcontinent  of  India.  The  Soviet  Union  has  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  make  this  possible.  We  express  satisfaction  over  the 
high  appreciation  of  our  country’s  efforts  by  the  countries  directly 
concerned — by  India,  with  whom  our  co-operation  on  the  internation¬ 
al  scene  has  proved  its  great  significance  to  world  peace,  and  by 
Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  with  whom  we  also  have  good  relations. 

Close  friendly  relations  with  India,  which  is  a  great  Asian  power, 
have  become  a  significant  factor  of  peace  in  Asia,  and  not  only  in 
Asia.  Soviet-Indian  co-operation  covers  a  very  wide  spectrum.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  doing  everything  to  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
pand  this  co-operation. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Lenin  there  has  been  firm  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  neighbour  Afghanistan,  a  country 
that  is  consistently  maintaining  good-neighbourly  relations  with  our 
country  and  faithfully  abiding  by  its  policy  of  non-alignment. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  striving  to  promote  good-neighbourly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan,  not  only  in  the  economic  but  also  in  the  political 
field.  It  is  up  to  Japan  to  show  the  corresponding  readiness. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  ensuring  dependable  security  in  Asia 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  countries  of  that  continent.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  belittle  the  accompanying  difficulties,  but  life  demands 
that  the  Asian  states  should  in  concert  work  out  a  system  of  secur¬ 
ity  that  would  deliver  the  peoples  of  Asia  from  wars  and  aggression. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  by  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  fraternal  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  are  increasingly  finding 
their  way  into  inter-state  relations.  These  principles  are  not  only 
becoming  part  of  international  practice  but  are  also  being  formalised 
in  law  in  many  agreements  between  states  with  different  social  sys¬ 
tems. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Lenin  our  country  has  been  and  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  release  mankind  from  the  burden  of  armaments.  We 
reject  entirely  the  elaborate  range  of  specious  arguments  that  the 
adversaries  of  disarmament  are  using  to  confuse  people.  Success  or 
failure  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  depends  on  the  policy  of  states, 
chiefly  of  the  great  powers,  not  all  of  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  want  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 
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At  the  relevant  international  forums  the  Soviet  Union  has  time 
and  again  proposed  disarmament,  up  to  general  and  complete. 

Currently  the  UN  General  Assembly  is  considering  another  Soviet 
initiative — on  the  prohibition  of  modifications  of  the  environment 
for  military  purposes.  This  important  proposal  has  won  broad  inter¬ 
national  support. 

The  adoption  of  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  further  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  a  pressing  task.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  its  efforts  in  that  direction. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  arms  race  and  the  increasing  intrigues 
of  the  forces  of  imperialist  reaction,  of  the  forces  of  aggression,  our 
Party,  its  Central  Committee,  and  the  Soviet  Government  will  go  on 
giving  their  unflagging  attention  to  strengthening  the  Soviet  Union’s 
defence  capability.  Expressing  the  will  of  the  entire  Soviet  people, 
the  Party  will  go  on  doing  everything  to  thoroughly  and  dependably 
safeguard  the  security  of  the  USSR  and  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

Ever  since  the  October  Revolution  it  has  been  a  fundamental 
guideline  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  to  support  peoples 
fighting  for  national  liberation,  for  political  and  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  guideline  underlies  our  co-operation  with  many  develop¬ 
ing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Where  colonialism 
still  manages  to  retain  its  positions,  the  peoples  fighting  it  know 
that  they  are  assured  of  effective  support  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Co-operation  between  socialist  and  developing  states  is  growing 
closer  on  the  international  scene  as  well.  We  act  together  on  most 
major  problems.  This  enlarges  the  base  of  the  common  anti-imperial¬ 
ist  front  in  favour  of  detente  and  creates  better  possibilities  for 
furthering  the  cause  of  peace  and  also  for  the  national  liberation 
struggle. 

The  practice  of  our  day  gives  many  examples  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries  actively  influencing  the  solution  of  international  problems. 
With  the  support  of  socialist  states  they  are  defending  their  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  and  interests  with  mounting  success. 

It  may  be  said  that  today  the  knell  is  sounding  for  the  last  colo¬ 
nial  empire.  We  hail  the  patriots  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Mozambique,  and 
Angola,  who  have  been  fighting  for  many  years  in  succession  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  peoples  and  have  won  sig¬ 
nificant  successes  in  that  struggle.  As  regards  Guinea-Bissau,  it  has 
been  admitted  to  the  UN  and  recognised  by  many  countries. 

In  a  speech  made  recently,  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  noted:  ‘There 
is  no  doubt  that  considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  detente,  but  we  must  not  rest  content  with  that.  The  inter¬ 
national  situation  poses  new  problems,  while  many  old  ones  are  far 
from  being  resolved.’  * 

We  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  influential  cir¬ 
cles  would  still  like  to  drag  the  world  back  to  the  days  of  the  cold 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Course,  Moscow,  1975,  p.  497. 
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war.  All  who  cherish  peace  and  the  security  of  nations  should,  there¬ 
fore,  show  the  utmost  vigilance  and  unite  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

The  NATO  militarists  have  made  the  destiny  of  Cyprus  an  object 
of  that  bloc’s  military  and  political  intrigues.  In  the  Cyprus  issue 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends  maintain  a  consistent  stand  which 
enjoys  respect  in  the  world.  We  are  making  an  effort  to  preserve 
that  nation  as  an  independent  and  territorially  integral  entity,  firm¬ 
ly  urging  an  end  to  foreign  interference  in  its  internal  affairs,  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  its  soil,  and  the  granting  to  Cyp¬ 
riots  the  possibility  to  decide  their  internal  affairs  by  themselves. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  remains  difficult  and  dangerous. 

With  the  support  of  its  backers,  Israel  is  seeking  to  retain  the 
Arab  lands  seized  through  aggression.  In  Tel  Aviv  chauvinist  fever 
has,  evidently,  not  abated  and  they  are  obviously  setting  their  hopes 
on  the  force  of  arms.  But  this  is  a  gross  miscalculation  harbouring 
serious  danger,  not  in  the  least  to  Israel  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  unchangeably  advocates  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  this  cannot  be  achieved  as  long  as  Israel 
holds  conquered  Arab  territories,  as  long  as  the  legitimate  national 
rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  are  not  assured.  Nobody  can 
deny  the  Palestine  people  their  lawful  right  to  self-determination, 
including  the  right  to  statehood.  The  Soviet  Union  has  supported, 
and  will  continue  to  support,  the  just  struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples, 
including  the  people  of  Palestine.  It  urges  the  immediate  resumption 
of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference. 

All  progressive  mankind  emphatically  protests  against  the  bloody 
deeds  of  the  Chilean  military.  They  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  terror 
against  the  people.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Chile  have  not  yet  said  their  last  word.  They  have  the  fra¬ 
ternal  solidarity  and  support  of  Soviet  people. 

Soviet  people  insist  on  an  end  to  the  crimes  of  the  junta,  on  the 
release  of  the  Chilean  patriots,  of  the  true  son  of  the  Chilean  people 
Comrade  Luis  Corvalan. 

The  present  leaders  of  China  have  joined  forces  with  the  enemies 
of  detente  in  the  world.  Their  policy  is  aimed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  socialist  community,  and  they  are  trying  to  prevent 
peaceful  international  co-operation.  Our  Party  will  continue  repuls¬ 
ing  these  actions  of  Peking,  which  amount  to  forming  a  bloc  with 
extreme  imperialist  reaction.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  relax 
our  efforts  to  normalise  Soviet-Chinese  relations  and  restore  relations 
of  friendship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China.  We  believe  that  this  meets  with  the  basic  interests  of  both 
the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese  people. 

Comrades,  despite  the  tenacious  resistance  of  reaction,  the  world’s 
revolutionary  restructuring  begun  by  the  October  Revolution  proceeds 
inexorably,  develops,  and  gains  strength. 

Every  new  day  that  passes  bears  out  Lenin’s  words  that  ‘the  basic 
reason  for  this  tremendous  acceleration  of  world  development  is 


that  new  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  been  drawn  into  it’.  * 

The  movement  of  public  forces,  classes,  and  parties  for  peace  and 
social  progress  is  steadily  mounting.  Striking  evidence  of  this  is  the 
growing  scale  of  the  class  battles  in  capitalist  countries. 

The  world  communist  movement  is  in  the  vanguard  of  this  struggle 
as  its  tested  leader. 

Fidelity  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  unity  in  the  struggle  against 
imperialism  are  the  source  of  the  world  communist  movement’s  in¬ 
vincible  strength. 

All  this  inspires  confidence  that  the  class  gains  of  the  working 
people  of  the  whole  world  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

Together  with  the  fraternal  parties,  the  GPSU  will  persevere  in  its 
efforts  to  promote  the  growth  and  unity  of  the  communist  ranks  on 
the  principled  basis  of  Marxism-Leninism.  This  is  one  of  Lenin’s 
behests,  and  the  Party  abides  and  will  go  on  abiding  by  it. 

In  its  drive  for  world  peace,  for  the  security  of  nations,  the  Party 
is  discharging  its  internationalist  duty  to  the  international  commu¬ 
nist  and  working-class  movement,  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Its  profoundly  principled  and  noble  foreign  policy  has  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  the  Soviet  people. 

*  *  * 

Comrades,  our  Motherland  is  the  standard-bearer  of  revolution, 
communism,  and  peace.  The  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
L’nion,  the  country  of  the  October  Revolution,  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  ideals  of  communism  have  captured  the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  in  a  setting  of  great  political  and  labour  enthusiasm  that  we 
are  entering  upon  the  concluding  stage  of  the  five-year  plan  and  ap¬ 
proaching  its  final  year  of  1975.  It  will  be  much  more  than  just  the 
last  year  of  the  current  five-year  period,  but  also  the  threshold  of 
the  next,  tenth  five-year  plan— a  five-year  plan  of  quality,  efficiency, 
and  a  further  rise  of  our  people’s  well-being. 

Soviet  people  know  perfectly  well  that  the  country’s  future  is 
closely  tied  to  the  present.  This  tangible  link  of  present  and  future 
is  embodied  in  the  rhythmic  progress  of  the  five-year  plan,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  socialist  emulation  movement,  and  in  all  our  achieve¬ 
ments. 

The  heroic  working  class,  the  glorious  collective  farmers,  the  work¬ 
ing  intelligentsia— all  the  250  million  Soviet  people— are  brought 
together  by  their  single  will  of  reaching  their  great  goal. 

Long  live  the  Soviet  people,  the  builder  of  communism! 

May  the  land  of  the  October  Revolution,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  grow  and  prosper! 

Long  live  the  Communist  Party,  that  tested  leader  and  organiser 
of  all  our  victories! 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘On  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Pravda',  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  33.  p.  349. 


REPORT  TO  A  MEETING  OF 
MOSCOW  WORKING  PEOPLE  AND  SERVICEMEN 
OF  THE  USSR  ARMED  FORCES 
ON  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  WARSAW  TREATY 


14  May  1975 

Comrades,  this  event  of  twenty  years  ago  has  rightly  gone  down 
in  history  as  a  special  landmark  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  security.  On  14  May  1955,  in  the  capital  of  the  Polish  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic,  the  socialist  states  of  Europe  signed  a  collective  instru¬ 
ment  of  alliance,  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Mutual 
Assistance  known  as  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

On  the  granite  foundation  of  proletarian  internationalism  there 
arose  a  never  before  seen  alliance  of  fraternal  countries — the  War¬ 
saw  Treaty  Organisation,  a  dependable  defensive  shield  for  the 
gains  of  socialism. 

From  the  distance  of  these  twenty  years  we  see  especially  well 
the  tremendous  role  that  the  Warsaw  Treaty  is  playing,  and  has 
played,  in  securing  favourable  external  conditions  for  the  peaceful 
labour  of  its  member  nations  and  for  preventing  another  war. 

It  is  highly  symbolic  that  its  fine  jubilee  coincides  with  the  fes¬ 
tivities  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  historic  victory  over  Hit¬ 
ler  Germany. 

The  Soviet  people,  all  our  allies,  and  our  friends  all  over  the 
world,  and  for  that  matter  many  others,  were  strongly  impressed  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev’s  vivid  speech  at  the  festive  meeting  in  Moscow  on 
Victory  Day. 

‘As  a  result  of  our  Party’s  consistent  and  purposeful  peace  policy, 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  might  and  influence  of  the  forces  of  world 
socialism,’  Brezhnev  stressed,  ‘the  threat  of  another  world  war  break¬ 
ing  out  has  been  pushed  back.  And  we  shall  continue  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  have  this  danger  eventually  eliminated  altogether. 

‘The  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  past  great  war  while  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
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people,  oblige  us  to  pursue  our  Party’s  policy  and  to  struggle  for 
lasting  peace  on  earth  with  redoubled  efforts.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  socialist  states  will  always  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  no¬ 
blest  and  most  necessary  struggle.’  * 

These  are  exciting  words,  which  lucidly  express  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Soviet  people,  and  of  everyone  on  earth  who  is  concerned 
about  the  future  of  peace.  They  are  especially  forceful  because  they 
were  pronounced  on  a  day  when  not  only  the  people  of  the  socialist 
countries  but  also,  in  eSect,  all  people  on  earth  paid  tribute  to  the 
gigantic  exploit  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  who  raised  the  Victory  Banner 
over  the  Reichstag  in  Berlin. 

If  Europe  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace  for  thirty  years  and 
if  matters  are  gravitating  more  and  more  towards  detente,  the  world 
owes  this  to  the  decisive  contribution  of  the  countries  of  the  social¬ 
ist  community. 

Let  us  recall  what  the  situation  was  like  inside  and  outside  Europe 
when  the  Warsaw  Treaty  was  being  concluded.  There  was  a  cold 
war,  imposed  by  the  more  aggressive  imperialist  forces.  The  policy 
of  the  main  Western  powers  was  directed  to  stoking  up  tensions,  not 
to  relieving  them.  Already  for  a  number  of  years  there  had  existed 
the  North  Atlantic  military  bloc,  which  was  stepping  up  preparations 
for  war.  The  military  budgets  of  the  major  capitalist  countries  were 
growing  rapidly,  politico-military  groupings  of  the  CENTO  and 
SEATO  type  were  being  formed.  New  military  bases  were  springing 
up  all  round  the  socialist  camp. 

Any  peace  proposals  that  we  made— on  ending  the  arms  race,  ban¬ 
ning  atomic  weapons,  dismantling  military  bases  on  foreign  soil,  or 
ensuring  collective  security  in  Europe — were,  as  we  say,  rejected  by 
the  West  out  of  hand. 

More,  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Potsdam,  the  course 
was  set  on  remilitarising  West  Germany  and  including  it  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  NATO  bloc;  this  was  juridically  enacted  through  the  1954- 
1955  agreements  of  the  Western  states. 

Fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  subsequently  bankrupted  im¬ 
perialist  policy  ‘from  positions  of  strength’,  whose  spearhead — and 
this  no  one  even  found  necessary  to  conceal — was  aimed  against  the 
socialist  countries,  notably  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  above-mentioned  imperialist  circles  that  are  wholly  to 
blame  for  the  years  wasted  on  the  cold  war  confrontation  and  on 
breaking  up  the  former  ties  of  alliance  between  the  countries  of  the 
anti-Hitler  coalition.  Even  today,  when  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  have  begun  to  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  the  heritage  of  this  period  has  still  to  be  overcome. 

But  in  those  days,  I  repeat,  the  Western  powers  practised  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  policy.  And  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  of  Europe 
were  compelled  to  create  their  own,  truly  defensive  alliance.  They 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Coarse,  Moscow,  1975,  p.  559. 
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remembered  Lenin’s  words:  ‘Faced  by  a  huge  front  of  imperialist 
powers,  we,  who  are  fighting  imperialism,  represent  an  alliance  that 
requires  close  military  unity,  and  any  attempt  to  violate  this  unity 
we  regard  as  absolutely  impermissible.’  * 

The  socialist  states  of  Europe  concluded  their  collective  treaty  of 
alliance  to  protect  the  peaceful  work  of  their  peoples,  to  guarantee  the 
inviolability  of  their  frontiers  and  territory,  and  to  ensure  defence 
against  any  possible  aggression. 

In  purpose  and  orientation,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  is  an  organisation 
of  an  entirely  new  type.  Its  exclusively  defensive  character  was  em¬ 
phasised  by  the  solemnly  recorded  readiness  of  the  contracting  sides 
to  participate  in  all  international  actions  directed  to  maintaining 
peace  and  security,  and  to  work,  by  agreement  with  other  states  that 
would  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  matter,  for  an  effective  universal 
reduction  of  armaments  and  the  banning  of  atomic,  hydrogen,  and 
other  types  of  mass  annihilation  weapons. 

Clearly  and  unambiguously,  in  full  accord  with  the  UN  Charter, 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  provides  that  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by 
an  aggressor  on  one  or  several  states  parties  to  the  Treaty,  its  other 
signatories  shall  instantly  come  to  their  aid. 

Thus,  the  alliance  was  intended  as  an  effective  guarantee  of  the 
security  of  each  of  its  signatories  singly,  and  all  its  signatories  com¬ 
bined.  And  now  for  twenty  years  the  Warsaw  Treaty  has  with  good 
effect  and  advantage  performed  this  key  function  of  shielding  the 
positions  and  interests  of  the  socialist  community,  the  interests  of 
security. 

The  close  unity  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  embodies  the  un¬ 
fading  revolutionary  traditions  of  the  days  when  thousands  of  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Czechs,  Romanians,  and  nationals  of  other 
countries  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  peoples  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Republic  for  the  ideals  of  the  October  Revolution. 

The  present  community  of  fraternal  countries  is  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  the  finest  sons  of  our  peoples  jointly  shed  in  savage  combat 
against  fascism.  Our  community  is  a  class  alliance  cemented  by  the 
internationalist  solidarity  of  the  working  people  and  the  ideas  of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

We  say  this  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  because  the  class  character 
of  the  policy  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  is  in  complete  accord, 
and  certainly  does  not  contradict,  the  vital  interests  of  all  nations. 
Our  alliance  reposes  on  the  principles  of  equality,  respect  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and  defence  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  nations. 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Report  on  the  Work  of  the  All-Russia  Central  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  Delivered  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  All-Russia  Central  Executive  Committee,  Seventh  Convocation’, 
Collected  Works,  Vol.  30,  p.  325. 
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The  Treaty  itself  and  the  practice  of  its  signatories  are  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  peace,  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  socialist  system. 

What  was  the  Western  reaction  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty?  No  one 
had  expected,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
endorse  a  different  policy.  Their  reaction,  however,  only  confirmed 
that  the  socialist  states  had  taken  timely  and  necessary  action, 
raising  an  additional  and  effective  barrier  to  hostile  designs. 

Every  impartial  person  could  see:  the  aims  of  the  alliance  of  the 
socialist  states  are  peaceful  aims.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the 
Treaty  was  concluded  its  signatories  have  neither  jointly  nor  indi¬ 
vidually  started  any  military  conflicts,  and  their  policy  created  no 
tensions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

More,  the  history  of  the  Warsaw"  Treaty  is  a  history  of  the  social¬ 
ist  states’  active  struggle  for  peace  and  detente,  and  for  the  lawful 
rights  of  all  nations. 

By  its  collective  actions,  by  the  aggregate  of  factors  that  it  had 
and  still  has  at  its  disposal,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  has 
worked  consistently  for  eliminating  the  danger  of  another  war,  has 
repeatedly  extinguished  flames  of  conflict,  and  has  firmly  supported 
victims  of  aggression. 

These  two  decades  abounded  in  tense  political  struggles  and  intri¬ 
cate  collisions  on  the  international  scene. 

Flames  of  war  raged  for  many  years  in  Southeast  Asia.  Acute 
military  eruptions  occurred  again  and  again  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Europe  itself,  for  that  matter,  where  powerful  military  group¬ 
ings  stand  face  to  face,  serious  tensions  arose  time  and  again.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  recall  the  alarming  situations  over  West  Berlin. 

And  every  time  this  happened,  the  countries  party  to  the  Warsawr 
Treaty  threw  all  the  weight  of  their  peace-loving  policy  behind  the 
efforts  to  end  arbitrary  acts,  to  protect  states  and  peoples  against 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  to  safeguard  them  from 
aggression. 

Countries  subjected  to  direct  imperialist  pressure  had  deep  faith 
that  in  a  difficult  hour  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  would  come 
to  their  aid.  Times  without  number  urgent  dispatches  were  addres¬ 
sed  at  such  moments  to  the  Kremlin,  Moscow,  asking  for  protection 
against  lawlessness  and  aggression.  And  not  once  was  this  faith  ever 
shaken. 

No  one  would  venture  to  maintain  today  that  all  seats  of  tension 
have  already  been  stamped  out  or  that  all  aftermaths  of  aggression 
have  been  eliminated.  But  the  cumulative  effect  is  incontestable:  the 
cause  of  peace  and  detente  is  taking  the  upper  hand,  peace  is  be¬ 
coming  more  dependable.  This,  comrades,  is  first  of  all  a  great 
credit  for  the  fraternal  parties,  and  a  credit  for  the  socialist  states, 
their  policy  of  peace,  which  is  firmly  and  consistently  followed  by 
the  Party  of  Lenin. 
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No  other  foreign  policy  in  the  world  has  been  able  to  reflect  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  world  population,  to  express  them  in 
ideas  and  practical  steps  furthering  lasting  world  peace,  as  fully  as 
the  policy  of  the  socialist  community. 

The  historic  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU  is  a  concentrated  expression  of  this  policy.  The  efforts  to  put 
it  into  effect  have  drawn  into  activity  promoting  peace  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  outside  the  borders  of  the  socialist  community, 
many  of  them  far  removed  from  our  world  outlook  and  our  ideas. 

How  to  explain  this?  The  answer  is  simple:  the  Peace  Programme 
has  raised  the  most  important  and  the  most  burning  issue  of  all,  that 
of  preventing  another  war. 

Our  Party  is  deeply  gratified  to  note  that  all  the  fraternal  Marxist- 
Leninist  parties  received  the  Peace  Programme  as  a  common  and 
joint  platform  of  struggle  for  recasting  international  relations  on  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  This  adds  to  our  opportunities 
for,  and  extends  out  joint  efforts  of  putting  it  into  effect. 

The  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
main  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  fraternal 
countries.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
socialist  states  is  a  policy  conducted  by  accord.  We  are  proud  of  this, 
because  our  foreign  policy  derives  its  force  precisely  from  the  fact 
that  all  its  important  aspects  are  jointly  elaborated  and  jointly  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Aren’t  all  the  great  positive  changes  witnessed  in  Europe  trace¬ 
able  to  just  this?  They  became  possible  through  the  general  change 
in  the  relation  of  forces  in  favour  of  peace,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
influence  on  the  course  of  European  affairs  primarily  of  the  policy 
of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries.  True,  it  took  tremendous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  fraternal  countries.  But,  af¬ 
ter  all,  no  one  had  expected  the  job  to  be  easy. 

All  this,  coupled  with  the  turn  towards  realism  in  the  policy  of 
the  FRG  and  a  number  of  other  Western  powers,  secured  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  political  and  territorial  realities  that  had  taken  shape 
in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  post-war  de¬ 
velopments. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  recall  today  that  inviolability  of  the  post-war 
frontiers  in  Europe  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  treaty  with  the  FRG. 
That  is  the  basic  historical  meaning  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  recognition  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  has  helped 
tremendously  to  strengthen  socialism’s  positions  in  Europe  and  radi¬ 
cally  to  normalise  the  European  situation.  Today  the  socialist  GDR 
is  an  equal  and  authoritative  participant  in  European  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

The  fraternal  countries,  which  applied  much  effort  and  displayed 
a  high  degree  of  internationalist  solidarity  and  mutual  support,  are 


fully  entitled  to  count  this  as  a  major  achievement.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  achievement  that  works  for  world  peace. 

Is  this  not  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  all  international  forums 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  safeguarding  peace,  spokesmen  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  the  German  socialist  state,  sit  at  one 
table  with  us  and  other  countries? 

All  that  has  already  been  achieved — and  the  achievements  are 
many — is  a  solid  foundation  for  a  further  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Europe.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  our  Western  partners,  too, 
must  display  a  constructive  approach. 

This  applies,  among  other  things,  to  the  provisions  recorded  in  the 
quadripartite  agreement  on  West  Berlin.  Any  attempts  at  disrupting 
them  will  encounter,  as  they  have  already  encountered,  the  firmest 
of  resistance.  The  solemnly  assumed  and  signed  agreements  have 
got  to  be  strictly  fulfilled.  That  is  what  they  were  signed  for. 

The  line  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  the  fundamental  line  of  the 
fraternal  countries  in  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  being  consistently  put 
into  practice. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  in  recent  years  diverse  contacts  have 
been  shaping  favourably  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Warsaw  Treaty  countries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  practically  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  big  ones  and  those  usually  described 
as  medium-sized  and  small,  on  the  other. 

In  this  context,  great  importance  attaches  to  our  relations  with 
France,  which  was  the  first  capitalist  power  to  take  the  road  of  co¬ 
operation  and  concord  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist 
countries  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty.  The  tradition  of  good  Soviet- 
French  relations  has  a  record  of  more  than  ten  years. 

The  meetings  and  negotiations  between  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Pre¬ 
sident  Giscard  d’Estaing  at  Rambouillet  in  December  1974  were  of 
exceedingly  great  importance  for  the  further  extension  of  Soviet- 
French  relations.  Premier  Jacques  Ghirak’s  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  pursued  the  same  aim.  And  for  our  part,  we  firmly  intend  to 
continue  following  this  policy,  which  has  borne  good  fruit. 

There  has  been  a  certain  improvement  in  our  relations  with  Bri¬ 
tain.  This  was  furthered  by  the  recent  summit  talks  in  Moscow  with 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  We  consider  it  a  good  thing  that 
Britain  is  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  the  mainstream  of  in¬ 
ternational  detente. 

The  development  of  relations  with  other  European  countries,  no¬ 
tably  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Finland,  with  which  we 
have  stable  good-neighbourly  relations,  also  deserves  a  positive  as¬ 
sessment. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  European  detente  for  peace  and  democracy 
are  graphically  illustrated  by  the  changes  in  Portugal.  In  just  a  few 
months,  Portugal,  which  liberated  itself  from  fascist  rule,  has  turned 
into  a  boiling  cauldron  of  political  and  social  activity.  The  last  of 
the  colonial  empires  has  dissolved  on  the  basis  of  democratic  accords 
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with  the  populations  of  the  former  Portuguese  colonies.  Not  all  peo¬ 
ple  welcome  the  changes  in  Portugal.  Reactionary  forces  are  still  try¬ 
ing  to  reverse  the  course  of  events. 

The  fraternal  socialist  countries  are  siding  with  the  new  Portugal, 
which  has  taken  the  road  of  democracy  and  progress,  and  of  true 
independence.  None  but  the  people  of  Portugal  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  its  future.  No  external  forces  have  any  right  to  interfere,  nor 
must  interfere,  in  its  internal  affairs. 

The  socialist  countries  of  Europe— even  before  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
was  signed  and  at  all  stages  after  its  conclusion— have  worked  per- 
severingly  for  co-operation  among  European  states  on  a  collective 
basis.  They  devoted  prime  attention  to  preparing  and  holding  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe.  Invitations  to 
take  part  in  such  a  conference  were  sent  to  all  European  countries 
and  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation. 

Never  before  has  Europe  seen  a  forum  on  such  a  broad  scale, 
convened  with  the  aim  of  putting  up  a  joint  barrier  to  a  new  war. 
This  is  why  the  Conference  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  policy  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation.  Its  members  are  working  for  a 
successful  and  early  conclusion  of  the  conference,  and  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  for  this  end. 

It  is  high  time  to  complete  the  Conference  and  to  approve  at  sum¬ 
mit  level  and  in  the  earliest  possible  future  the  important  principles 
of  inter-state  relations  between  the  participating  countries  on  the 
dependable  foundation  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  principles,  and 
thereupon  begin  to  carry  out  its  resolutions. 

The  WTarsaw  Treaty  countries  have  declared  time  and  again  that 
to  secure  political  detente  in  Europe  it  is  essential  to  round  it  out 
with  military  detente.  Not  only  did  they  so  declare,  but  have  also 
submitted  many  a  proposal  designed  to  relax  the  military  confron¬ 
tation  in  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

No  positive  results  have  been  achieved  so  far  at  the  Vienna  talks 
with  the  Western  powers  concerning  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe.  Our  partners  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  refuse  to  abandon  attempts  at  securing  unilateral  military 
advantages  to  the  detriment  of  our  interests.  But  if  the  wish  to  reach 
an  agreement  that  doesn’t  prejudice  the  security  of  either  side  wins 
out  in  the  West,  then,  as  we  see  it,  such  an  accord  is.  possible. 

At  no  time  have  the  socialist  countries  resigned  themselves  to 
Europe’s  division  into  military  groupings.  Time  and  again  they  have 
approached  the  NATO  countries  with  the  proposal  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  should  be 
simultaneously  dissolved,  or  that  for  a  start,  they  should  dissolve 
their  military  organisations.  This  proposal  is  still  valid  today. 

Comrades,  the  influence  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  reaches  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  this 
has  become  apparent  to  all,  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  also  recognised 
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in  the  United  States.  And  though  some  forces  in  the  USA  are  still 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries,  the  detente  tendency  is  taking  the  upper  hand 
all  the  same. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  reciprocal  efforts  of  the 
USSR  and  USA  on  the  world  scene  have  had  important  consequences 
of  an  international  nature.  Above  all,  this  applies  to  the  results 
of  the  Soviet-American  summit  meetings,  at  which  a  series  of  im¬ 
portant  agreements  was  concluded  on  broad  problems  of  maintaining 
peace  and  preventing  nuclear  war,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  bilateral  relations. 

At  present  both  sides  are  seeking  to  raise  their  relations  to  a  new 
level,  and  to  implement  the  understandings  reached  in  Vladivostok 
during  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  meeting  with  President  Ford,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  limiting  strategic  armaments. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  do  everything  it  can  for  a  further 
extension  of  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  side  has 
repeatedly  set  out  the  basis  on  which  further  development  of  rela¬ 
tions  is  possible,  and  the  American  leaders  know  about  it.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  never  sacrifice  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  our 
socialist  state,  the  principles  of  our  socialist  foreign  policy,  or  the 
interests  of  our  Warsaw  Treaty  allies,  to  any  transient  or  momen¬ 
tary  interests. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  business  with  the  United  States  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries,  in  the  interests  of  con¬ 
solidating  world  peace,  but  this  only  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  coming  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev, 
confirmed  in  Vladivostok,  will  be  an  exceedingly  important  and  major 
action  on  this  plane.  Both  sides  are  preparing  for  the  meeting  in  full 
cognizance  of  its  great  significance  for  Soviet-American  relations  and 
for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  socialist  states  have  always  defended  and  always  will  defend 
peoples  fighting  for  their  national  liberation.  At  sittings  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Consultative  Committee  the  fraternal  countries  have  again  and 
again  raised  their  voices  in  defence  of  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  socialist  countries’  aid  to  heroic  Vietnam  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  peoples.  The  long  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  against 
aggression  proved  successful  largely  thanks  to  the  actions  of  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  which  performed 
their  internationalist  duty  to  the  end.  All  Soviet  people  rejoice  at 
the  great  victory  of  the  heroic  people  of  Vietnam. 

As  in  a  relay,  one  year  passed  on  to  the  next  the  seat  of  tension 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  in  all  these  years,  whatever  turn  the  events 
in  the  region  happened  to  take,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries  followed  a  clear,  principled  policy. 
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The  socialist  countries  are  firmly  in  favour  of  lasting  and  just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  They  want  all  the  countries  of  the  region 
to  enjoy  its  benefits.  Israel,  too,  can  get  sufficiently  dependable  guar¬ 
antees  of  security  if  it  really  wants  them.  But  this  is  possible 
only  through  peace  with  the  Arabs,  not  hostility  and  clashes  with 
them. 

Those  who  make  Israeli  policy  must  do  only  one  thing  for  this 
end:  they  must  abandon  plans  of  appropriating  lands  taken  from 
•others  by  force,  and  must  recognise  the  right  of  the  Arab  people  of 
Palestine  to  setting  up  their  own  state.  Success  in  settling  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  well  as  Israeli  security,  depends  on  the  principle  that  will 
underlie  Israel’s  policy— that  of  predatory  territorial  ambition  or  that 
of  peace. 

History  shows  that  sooner  or  later  aggression  incurs  retribution. 
And  it  will  do  no  harm  to  emphasise  this  point  today. 

From  time  to  time,  in  Israel  and  in  certain  Western  capitals,  peo¬ 
ple  come  back  to  the  idea  of  separate  deals  on  the  withdrawal  of  oc¬ 
cupation  forces  from  various  sections  of  seized  Arab  territory  in  iso¬ 
lation  from  an  overall  settlement.  But  these  ideas  are  obviously,  and, 
of  course,  mistakenly,  based  on  the  notion  that  the  Arab  peoples 
would  simply  forget  all  their  just  demands. 

The  devotees  of  this  tactic  in  certain  capitals  keep  extolling  it  to 
the  skies,  describing  it — which  is  an  obvious  misnomer— as  a  ‘step 
by  step  settlement’,  though  it  should  really  be  called  a  tactic  of 
‘step  by  step  away  from  a  settlement’. 

A  special  mechanism  has  been  devised  to  work  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East— the  Geneva  Peace  Conference.  And  as  one  of  its  co- 
chairmen,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  its  work  should  be  re¬ 
newed.  It  stands  to  reason  that  what  we  have  in  mind  are  serious 
preparations  for  the  conference  and  a  serious  approach  to  its  tasks, 
though  so  far  we  are  not  sure  that  all  the  other  participants  want 
the  same  thing. 

We  can  be  gratified  that  the  policy  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  coun¬ 
tries  concerning  Middle  East  affairs  is  understood  and  broadly  sup¬ 
ported  across  the  world.  For  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  War¬ 
saw  Treaty  countries  the  Middle  East,  as  the  world  has  seen,  is  no 
coin  of  exchange  in  world  politics  but  an  important  region  where 
justice  and  law  must  also  be  respected. 

The  moment  clouds  began  gathering  over  Cyprus  the  first  to  come 
out  firmly  in  defence  of  its  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
were  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries.  Evidently,  there  are  those  who 
want  to  turn  away  their  eyes  and  not  see  the  attempts  to  liquidate 
this  small  country  as  an  independent  state.  That  these  attempts  have 
failed  so  far,  independent  Cyprus  owes  not  least  of  all  to  the  sup¬ 
port  it  has  had  from  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries. 

We  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  a  solution  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  found  to  the  Cyprus  issue  consonant  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus,  of  both  its  Greek  and  Turkish  communities, 
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and  generally  in  the  interests  of  peace.  This  is  what  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Treaty  friends  stand  for. 

The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  is 
a  policy  of  continuous  and  active  support — in  ideas  and  in  practical 
international  moves — to  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  against  colonial¬ 
ism,  neo-colonialism,  and  racism.  World  socialism  as  represented  by 
the  countries  of  the  socialist  community  has  written  many  vivid 
pages  into  the  history  of  this  struggle. 

Developments  in  the  world  of  today,  their  diversity  and  multitude 
of  events  and  phenomena,  show  beyond  question  that  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  was  right  when  he  said  in  the  Central  Committee  report  to  the 
24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  that  the  great  alliance  of  the  three  main 
revolutionary  forces  of  our  time — socialism,  the  international  work¬ 
ing-class  movement,  and  the  national  liberation  struggle  of  peoples 
— is  growing  deeper  and  stronger. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  other  Warsaw  Treaty  countries 
have  proved  by  word  and  deed  that  they  are  dependable  partners  of 
any  state  that  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  name  of  detente  and 
lasting  peace. 

Does  this  mean,  however,  that  further  progress  towards  lasting 
peace  is  going  to  be  easier?  There  is  just  one  answer:  no,  progress 
will  not  be  easy.  And  this  our  Leninist  Central  Committee  wants  the 
Party  and  the  people  to  bear  in  mind. 

To  secure  fresh  progress  there  must  be  efforts  to  extend  detente 
to  all  areas  of  international  relations,  to  all  regions  of  the  world; 
they  must  not  be  relaxed  but,  on  the  contrary,  intensified.  That  is 
the  logic  of  the  struggle  to  make  irreversible  the  positive  processes 
that  we  are  witnessing  today. 

There  are  still  many  acute  problems  in  the  modern  world.  Ever 
since  Lenin’s  time  our  Party  has  stressed  over  and  over  again,  and 
this  is  clearly  recorded  in  the  resolutions  of  its  congresses,  that  end¬ 
ing  the  arms  race  and  launching  disarmament  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  of  the  times.  As  a  result  of  the  arms  race  imposed  by 
imperialist  circles,  the  world  is  now  perched  on  mountains  of 
tremendously  destructive  armaments.  And,  so  far,  no  end  to  this  is 
in  sight. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have  always  held  that  stopping 
the  arms  build-up  and  then  reducing  armaments  is  a  task  of  world- 
historic  significance  and  that  it  must  be  tackled  in  earnest.  In  his 
day,  Lenin  stressed  its  special  importance. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  tenets  of  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  our 
country  and  the  fraternal  countries  have  never  spared  efforts  to  this 
end,  and  it  is  mainly  thanks  to  their  tireless  activity  that  a  number 
of  international  agreements  have  been  signed  in  the  past  ten 
years  that  to  some  extent  restrain  the  arms  race  in  certain 
directions. 

To  illustrate  this  we  may  refer  to  the  1968  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  that  has  been  signed  by  more  than 
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100  states.  A  few  days  ago  a  conference  opened  in  Geneva  to  sum  up 
the  results  of  this  Treaty  and  to  make  it  still  more  effective. 

We  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  conference  will  help 
to  extend  the  number  of  participants  in  the  Treaty,  and  to  make 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  still  more  eSective.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  this  and  expects  similar  eSorts  from 
other  states.  This  must  be  a  common  concern,  not  that  of  only  the 
socialist  countries. 

The  militarist  elements  of  certain  NATO  powers  are  especially 
eager  to  intensify  military  preparations  and  to  develop  new  types  of 
weapons.  They  rave  and  rant  against  even  timid  attempts  by  some 
members  of  their  bloc  to  reduce  military  expenditures  in  the  setting 
of  detente.  This  alone  is  enough  to  make  the  struggle  for  disarma¬ 
ment  difficult  and  intricate. 

Recently,  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  took  additional  steps  to 
hasten  the  convocation  of  the  World  Disarmament  Conference.  As 
they  see  it,  the  conference  could  usefully  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  urgent  disarmament  problems  by  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the 
maximum  number  of  states. 

On  the  whole,  relieving  the  nations  of  the  arms  race  burden,  shift¬ 
ing  the  colossal  resources  wasted  on  it  to  peaceful  purposes,  and 
reducing  the  danger  of  war— all  this  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  us 
Leninists,  and  our  Party  will  not  spare  strength  to  continue  its 
efforts. 

Like  our  friends,  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  that  the  anti-Soviet, 
anti-Leninist  course  of  the  Chinese  leadership,  hostile  to  peace,  is 
still  a  serious  factor  complicating  international  affairs.  Peking’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  certain  countries  to  adopt  the  same  policy  in  one 
form  or  another  are  increasingly  obvious.  Of  late,  this  has  also  sur¬ 
faced  in  Peking’s  relations  with  Japan. 

The  countries  concerned  seem  to  understand  the  aims  behind 
these  attempts. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  would  like  to  believe  that  its  leaders 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  level-headed  approach  that 
will  prevent  any  adaptation  of  Japanese  policy  to  plans  that  are 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country’s  true  security. 

The  only  dependable  way  to  such  security,  as  we  see  it,  is  friend¬ 
ship  and  good-neighbourly  relations  with  all  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  experience  of  history  bears  this  out,  too.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  wants  good-neighbourly  relations  with  Japan,  and  Japa¬ 
nese  leaders  have  also  repeatedly  spoken  in  favour  of  such  relations. 

Our  policy  towards  China  is  clear.  It  has  been  defined  in  the  res¬ 
olutions  of  our  Party  congresses  and  by  CC  CPSU  plenums.  It  re¬ 
mains  in  force,  and  the  whole  Soviet  people,  the  whole  Party,  give 
it  their  wholehearted  approval. 

In  short,  comrades,  we  have  no  grounds  for  relaxing  our  attention 
in  this  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
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The  socialist  community  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  mighty  factor 
in  international  affairs,  whose  efforts  are  wholly  directed  to  the 
achievement  of  the  ideals  of  peaceful  and  just  relations  between  all 
countries  and  between  all  peoples. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  par¬ 
ties  of  the  other  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  consider  it  their  cardi¬ 
nal  task  to  invigorate  the  unity  of  the  socialist  community  in  every 
possible  way,  to  improve  the  co-ordination  of  joint  action  in  econ¬ 
omy  and  defence,  as  well  as  in  politics. 

Looking  back  at  the  twenty  years  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organ¬ 
isation,  We  easily  see  that  it  has  become  an  effective  mechanism 
for  joint  political,  economic,  and  defensive  action  by  its  member 
countries.  The  Political  Consultative  Committee,  in  which  the  top 
leaders  of  the  Warsaw'  Treaty  countries  participate,  deals  with 
the  key  questions  of  policy  and  security  with  the  object  of  ensuring 
the  peaceful  life  and  labour  of  its  member  nations. 

There  are  also  other  kinds  of  summit  meetings  involving  leaders 
of  the  fraternal  parties  and  states.  Each  such  meeting — the  latest 
was  held  quite  recently,  during  the  11th  Congress  of  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  Socialist  Workers’  Party,  the  CPSU  delegation  to  which  was 
headed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  makes  our  co-operation  still  more 
effective. 

The  present  international  situation,  with  its  rapid  change  of 
events,  requires  swift  and  agreed  reactions,  and  the  fraternal  coun¬ 
tries’  policy  of  detente  imposes  the  need  for  an  ever  broader  va¬ 
riety  of  political  means.  The  structure  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganisation,  its  continuous  improvement,  is  meeting  this  need. 

The  ties  at  all  levels  along  party  channels,  and  the  contacts  be¬ 
tween  parliaments,  public  organisations,  and  the  youth  bind  the 
fraternal  states  and  peoples  to  one  another  by  a  thousand  threads. 
Millions  of  people  have  become  immediate  participants  in  the  drive 
to  assure  the  unity  of  our  commonwealth. 

Co-operation  in  the  ideological  field  is  becoming  increasingly 
close.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  strengthen  the  friendship 
of  the  fraternal  peoples,  to  educate  the  working  people  in  a  spirit 
of  socialist  patriotism  and  proletarian  internationalism.  And  with 
this  task,  too,  the  fraternal  parties  are  coping  splendidly. 

Recently,  the  socialist  countries  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  main  economic  organisation— the  Council  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Economic  Assistance.  It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
a  historically  short  time  the  CMEA  countries  have  grown  into  a 
highly  industrialised  zone,  into  a  powerful  industrial,  scientific  and 
technical  complex  that  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  world  in¬ 
dustrial  output. 

Co-ordinated  action  in  the  economic  sphere  is  also  giving  the 
world  an  object  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  the  newT  socialist  so¬ 
cial  system.  The  Comprehensive  Programme  for  socialist  economic 
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integration  is  impelling  rapid  and  steady  economic  development  of 
all  countries  of  the  community  without  pause  or  recession. 

Unblazed  trails  were  followed  in  setting  up  the  world’s  first  col¬ 
lective  alliance  of  socialist  states.  There  were  difficulties,  of  course, 
and  that  shouldn't  surprise  anyone.  But  all  difficulties  were  always 
successfully  overcome. 

The  situation  in  the  socialist  community  presents  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  contradictions  that  bedevil  the  capitalist  camp. 

In  the  past  18  months  or  two  years  the  capitalist  world  has 
been  gripped  by  the  worst  economic  crisis  since  the  war.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘classical’  forms  of  the  crisis — decline  of  production, 
mass  unemployment,  and  undercapacity  production — there  is  an 
inflation  of  unprecedented  proportions  and  difficulties  in  the  field 
of  energy,  raw  materials,  and  money.  All  this  has  a  painful  eflect 
on  the  mass  of  the  working  people. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  these  days  about  the  big  inter¬ 
national  economic  problems  that  arose  outside  the  socialist  world. 

The  so-called  energy  crisis  revealed  the  scope  of  the  contradic¬ 
tions  between  the  developed  Western  states,  the  oil  consumers,  and 
the  oil-producing  countries,  and  also  between  the  large  capitalist 
countries  as  a  whole  and  the  developing  countries.  And  though 
all  kinds  of  measures  are  being  devised  and  broad  and  narrow 
conferences  are  being  held,  it  is  obvious  that  no  solution  can  be 
expected  in  the  foreseeable  future.  They  cannot  find  a  physician  able 
to  remedy  capitalism’s  malaise. 

The  socialist  countries  are  aflected  by  these  problems  inasmuch 
as  they  concern  our  foreign  relations.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
fraternal  countries  are  working  consistently  for  a  restructuring  of 
international  economic  relations  on  a  just  and  democratic  basis, 
furthering  the  sovereign  right  of  all  nations  to  dispose  of  their  own 
natural  resources. 

Comrades,  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  policy,  like  that  of  any 
other  fraternal  country,  must  not  be  treated  in  isolation  from  the 
growth  and  success  of  our  economy.  The  results  of  our  five-year 
plans,  that  have  for  many  years  amazed  the  world,  our  economic 
planning,  the  loyalty  of  the  Soviet  people  to  the  ideals  of  commu¬ 
nism,  which  inspires  them  to  selfless  labour — without  these  ele¬ 
ments  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  on  a 
dependable  basis. 

On  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  great  Victory,  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  which  bore  the  main  burden  in  the  clash  with  fascism,  has 
again  declared  in  the  Address  of  the  CC  CPSU,  the  Presidium  of 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  Soviet  Government  to  All 
Peoples,  Parliaments,  and  Governments  that  it  is  firmly  determined 
to  do  everything  it  can  jointly  with  other  peoples  and  states 
to  banish  war  from  the  life  of  humanity. 

Ever  more  complicated  and  responsible  tasks  arise  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  But  they  are  being  tackled,  and  successfully  accom- 
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plished  by  the  Leninist  headquarters  of  our  Party — the  Central 
Committee  and  the  Politbureau  headed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

The  highly  diverse  and  strenuous  work  done  by  Brezhnev  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  on  the  home  front,  and  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  crucial  problems  of  our  time,  is  known  to 
everybody.  This  is  why  he  has  won  deep  respect  in  our  country 
and  abroad,  which  our  Party  and  our  people  can  be  legitimately 
proud  of. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  class  policy.  Peace 
among  nations,  democratic  and  just  peace — this  was  the  slogan  born 
in  revolutionary  Petrograd  the  day  after  the  October  Revolution 
began.  And  it  is  for  this  kind  of  peace  that  our  Party  and  our 
socialist  state  are  working  today. 

In  its  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  Union  relies  on  the  ideological 
unity  of  our  society,  on  its  strong  economy,  and  its  glorious  armed 
forces  that  crushed  Hitler’s  military  machine  30  years  ago. 

In  future  as  well,  the  Soviet  Union  will  take  guidance  in  Lenin’s 
foreign  policy  principles,  which  conform  with  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  people,  those  of  the  peoples  of  other  socialist  countries,  and 
the  interests  of  the  working  people  all  over  the  world.  This  was 
emphatically  confirmed  by  the  recent  plenum  of  our  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  resolutions  were  warmly  approved  by  the  Soviet 
Communists,  by  all  Soviet  people. 

The  news  that  the  next,  25th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  gather  on  24  February  1976  was  met 
with  special  enthusiasm.  Soviet  people  know  that  the  Congress 
will  be  of  historical  importance  for  heroic  and  glorious  effort  of 
the  Party  and  people  to  build  communism. 


PEACE  PROGRAMME  IN  ACTION 
An  Article  in  Kommuntst,  No.  14 


September  1975 

The  fraternal  states  have  come  to  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  politically  united  and  ideologically  rallied 
around  the  immortal  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

May  the  fraternal  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity,  that  reliable  bastion  of  the  forces  of  peace,  democracy,  and 
socialism,  strengthen  and  develop. 

Demonstrating  their  monolithic  unity  and  close  cohesion  with  the 
Party,  the  Soviet  people  are  determined  to  complete  the  plans 
projected  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  and  the  relevant  res¬ 
olutions  of  the  Central  Committee  plenums  and  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  solving  the  current  practical  tasks  in  building  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  technical  basis  of  communism. 

The  decision  of  the  April  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CC  CPSU  to 
convene  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  on  24  February  of  next 
year  has  evoked  a  strong  response  inside  the  country  and  abroad. 
The  Soviet  people  know  that  the  congresses  of  our  Party  mark 
important  stages  in  the  development  of  Soviet  society  and  in  com¬ 
munist  construction,  and  that  they  open  new  horizons  in  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  transformative  activity  of  Party  and  people  for  the 
triumph  of  communism,  their  great  cause. 

Everywhere  in  the  country  the  pace  and  scale  of  socialist  emula¬ 
tion  movement  for  the  successful  fulfilment  and  overfulfilment  of 
the  ninth  five-year  plan  assignments  are  growing  steadily  from  day 
to  day.  The  Party  and  the  people  have  greatly  intensified  their 
eSorts  in  preparation  for  the  25th  Congress. 

The  25th  Congress  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  new  and  major 
historic  landmark  along  the  road  of  communist  construction.  It 
will  define  the  goals  and  scale  of  the  next  stage  of  our  march 
and  the  tasks  of  the  Party  and  the  people  for  the  period  of  the 
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tenth  five-year  plan,  during  which  a  new  giant  advance  of  all 
branches  of  the  economy,  of  the  country’s  general  well-being,  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

Soviet  people  are  confident  that  the  Congress  will  also  map  out 
a  new  advance  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  that  it  will  indicate 
the  directions  of  our  further  struggle  for  lasting  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  security,  and  in  support  of  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
progress  of  the  peoples. 

It  has  long  become  a  good  tradition  in  preparing  for  a  Party 
congress  for  Communists  and  all  our  people  to  take  stock  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  the  period  since  the  preceding  congress,  to 
identify  what  still  has  to  be  done,  and  to  work  out  the  programme 
of  future  achievements.  It  is  logical  that  in  this  process  both  the 
state  of  affairs  within  the  country  and  its  international  position 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  foreign  policy  are  weighed  and  assessed 
as  an  integral  unity. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  take  into  account  the  international 
factor  in  order  to  adopt  well-founded  long-term  decisions. 

The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  always  devote  special  attention 
to  matters  of  foreign  policy,  to  cardinal  problems  of  international 
affairs.  A  new  and  graphic  confirmation  of  this  was  the  fact  that 
the  April  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Party’s  Central  Committee  heard 
and  discussed  the  report  ‘On  the  International  Situation  and  So¬ 
viet  Foreign  Policy’  and  adopted  a  relevant  resolution. 

The  Plenary  Meeting  approved  and  supported  the  activity  of 
the  Politbureau,  of  General  Secretary  of  the  CC  CPSU  Leonid 
Ilyich  Brezhnev  in  implementing  the  foreign  policy  line  and  Peace 
Programme  set  by  the  24th  Party  Congress,  and  authorised  the 
Politbureau  to  pursue  that  line  as  vigorously  as  it  has  done  so  far, 
and  to  seek  full  implementation  of  the  Programme.  The  Plenary 
Meeting  commended  our  country’s  political  activities  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena. 


I 

Socialism  and  peace  are  inseparable  concepts.  ‘An  end  to  wars, 
peace  among  the  nations,  the  cessation  of  pillaging  and  violence,’ 
Lenin  pointed  out,  ‘such  is  our  ideal. . .  *  The  entire  course  of  in¬ 

ternational  events  over  more  than  half  a  century,  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  first  workers’  and  peasants’  state,  invariably  con¬ 
firms  that  this  is  an  irrefutable  fact. 

The  great  Lenin  was  the  first  man  in  history  to  link  the  theory 
of  scientific  communism  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  state  is  defined  as  a  truly  democratic 
policy  based  on  the  equality  of  all  peoples,  as  a  policy  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  them.  Lenin’s  Decree  on  Peace  already  reflected 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  The  Question  of  Peace’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  21,  p.  293. 
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its  fundamental  principles — the  principle  of  proletarian  internation¬ 
alism  and  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  countries 
with  diSerent  socio-economic  systems — as  a  dialectical  unity. 

We  are  ever  faithful  to  Lenin’s  ideas  and  unswervingly  follow 
his  precepts  and  advice  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Enshrined  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  highest  bodies  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet 
state,  they  make  up  the  immutable  foundation  of  our  entire  inter¬ 
national  activity.  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  emphasised  that  Soviet 
foreign  policy  was,  is,  and  will  be  a  socialist,  class-motivated,  and 
internationalist  policy. 

The  profoundly  class-motivated  character  of  that  policy,  which 
expresses  the  nature  of  socialism  and  its  lofty  aims,  is  epitomised 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  at  assuring,  together  with  the  frater¬ 
nal  countries,  favourable  international  conditions  for  socialist  and 
communist  construction,  strengthening  the  unity  and  cohesion  of 
the  socialist  countries  and  their  friendship  and  brotherhood,  sup¬ 
porting  the  national  liberation  movement  and  co-operating  in  every 
way  with  the  young  developing  nations,  consistently  defending  the 
principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social 
systems,  firmly  rebuffing  the  aggressive  forces  of  imperialism,  and 
saving  mankind  from  a  new  world  war. 

In  view  of  this,  taking  into  account  the  objective  realities  and 
requirements  of  the  present  stage  of  historical  development,  and 
creatively  developing  and  applying  Lenin’s  ideas  to  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  adopted  a  complex  programme  of 
concrete  measures  aimed  at  securing  a  radical  improvement  of  the- 
world’s  political  climate,  and  restructuring  the  entire  system  of  in- 
ternational  relations  in  order  to  ensure  a  truly  lasting  and  just 
peace  on  earth  for  many  generations  of  people,  and,  ultimately,  the 
complete  elimination  of  war  from  the  life  of  human  society.  It  was 
no  accident,  therefore,  that  in  the  process  of  its  implementation, 
it  was  spontaneously  named  the  Peace  Programme. 

This  Programme,  which  became  a  concentrated  expression  of 
our  country’s  foreign  policy,  advanced  the  top-priority  tasks  of 
eliminating  hotbeds  of  war  and  achieving  a  just  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  securing  a  turn  to¬ 
wards  peace  and  co-operation  on  the  European  continent,  carrying 
out  a  broad  set  of  disarmament  measures,  abolishing  the  still  re¬ 
maining  colonial  regimes  and  fighting  against  racism  and  apartheid, 
establishing  and  developing  comprehensive  peaceful  co-operation 
among  states  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Programme,  in  fact,  embraces  all  spheres  of  international 
relations.  It  raises  vitally  important  present-day  problems,  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  disturbing  mankind. 

No  other  foreign  policy  programme  in  the  world  has  so  clearly 
and  fully  expressed  in  concrete  ideas  and  lucidly  formulated  tasks 
the  interests  of  all  the  peoples  that  aspire  to  peace,  freedom,  and 
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social  progress  as  the  Peace  Programme  elaborated  by  Soviet 
Communists.  Embodying  the  convictions  and  intentions  of  Soviet 
people,  it  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  fraternal  parties  and  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  common  platform  of  the  socialist  community. 

The  developing  nations  and  the  forces  of  the  national  libera¬ 
tion  movement,  too,  are  actively  furthering  the  implementation  of 
the  Peace  Programme  provisions.  In  capitalist  countries,  along 
with  the  natural  support  of  the  Communist  and  Workers’  parties, 
they  are  winning  deeper  understanding  and  approval  among  broad 
sections  of  the  public,  which  are  becoming  increasingly  convinced 
that  its  objectives  are  close  to  their  own  aspirations. 

Many  realistically-minded  bourgeois  personalities,  including  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  ruling  circles,  who  are  aware  that  today  war 
is  unacceptable  as  a  means  of  resolving  international  disputes 
and  that  the  desire  of  the  masses  of  people  in  their  countries  for 
a  lasting  peace  must  be  heeded,  are  increasingly  compelled  to  reckon 
with  it  or,  quite  frequently,  even  to  act  in  parallel  with  it. 

The  years  since  the  24th  Congress  were  filled  with  exceptional¬ 
ly  intense  and  fruitful  activity  on  the  foreign  policy  front  by  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state.  We  can  say  with  satisfaction  that  the 
effort  to  give  effect  to  the  Programme,  and  its  consistent  imple¬ 
mentation,  have  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  content  and 
character,  on  the  entire  structure  of  international  relations,  and 
have  led  to  major  positive  changes  in  the  world  situation. 

The  principal  achievement  is  that  the  threat  of  war  has  now  not 
only  definitely  lessened  but  has  also  been  pushed  back,  and  that 
the  prospects  of  preserving  the  peace  are  becoming  much  more 
reliable.  The  peoples  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  present  noticeably  greater  preponderance  of  the  forces  of 
peace  and  progress  enables  them  to  set  the  direction  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  This,  in  fact,  is  determining  the  development  of 
world  events  today  whose  dominant  feature  is  the  broadening  and 
deepening  process  of  detente  and  of  the  general  improvement  of 
the  international  atmosphere. 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  Peace  Programme  is  se¬ 
curing  more  favourable  external  conditions  than  before  for  the 
further  advance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  fraternal  coun¬ 
tries  in  building  socialism  and  communism. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  period  to  come  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  Party  and  state  will  remain  the  leading  mo¬ 
tive  force  of  the  entire  process  of  positive  change  in  international 
affairs,  and  that  it  will  go  on  promoting  their  consolidation  and 
development.  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  emphasised  that  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  its  sacred  duty  in  continuing  to  do  its  utmost,  so  that 
not  only  our  generation  but  also  our  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  should  not  know  what  war  means,  and  that 
all  nations  should  live  in  conditions  of  peace  and  sound  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 
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The  central  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  state  has  been,  and  remains,  strengthening  the  unity 
and  cohesion  of  states  belonging  to  the  socialist  community.  Here 
we  are  guided  by  the  principle  of  socialist  internationalism,  un¬ 
derlying  which  is  the  close  and  voluntary  unity  of  fraternal  peo¬ 
ples  and  states  in  the  name  of  the  ideals  of  communism  and  peace, 
the  principle  of  complete  equality  and  respect  for  sovereignty, 
mutual  assistance,  and  broad  co-operation  in  all  spheres  in  the 
interests  of  each  country  and  of  the  socialist  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  efforts  made  by  our  Party  and  country  to  enhance  the 
might  of  the  community  of  socialist  states,  consolidate  allied  ties 
with  the  fraternal  countries,  improve  and  develop  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  activities  both  in  the  field  of  policy  and  in  the  field 
of  economy  and  defence  fuse  with  the  great  work  done  by  the 
other  fraternal  parties  and  states  in  the  same  direction.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  and  effective  interaction  of  the  socialist  countries  is 
successfully  served  by  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  by  CMEA. 

Last  May  we  marked  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty.  Life  has  proved  convincingly  that  its  participants  are  work¬ 
ing  for  a  just  cause.  While  resolutely  defending  the  gains  of  so¬ 
cialism  from  any  encroachments,  they  are  consistently  striving  to 
assure  peace  and  remove  the  threat  of  war.  The  states  parties  to 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  have  more  than  once  extinguished 
flash-points  of  international  tension  and  armed  conflict,  and 
have  actively  supported  peoples  subjected  to  aggression.  On  the 
whole,  the  activity  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  great  positive  influence  on  the  situation  not  only  in  Europe 
but  also  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  This  is  now  recognised 
even  by  many  foreign  statesmen  far  removed  from  our  world  out¬ 
look  and  ideology. 

During  their  regular  meetings  within  the  framework  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Consultative  Committee,  the  leading  body  for  concerting 
and  co-ordinating  joint  action,  the  leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
countries  examine  and  resolve  key  questions  of  common  policy. 
There  are  also  other  forms  of  summit  meetings  which,  like  the 
PCC  conferences,  help  to  invigorate  the  unity  of  the  community, 
the  cohesion  of  its  ranks,  and  the  eSectiveness  of  its  activities. 

The  unity  of  action  of  the  socialist  countries  is  also  vividly 
manifest  in  the  sphere  of  economic  co-operation.  Recently,  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  the  biggest  interna¬ 
tional  economic  community,  which  embraces  a  vast  territory  in 
Europe  and  Asia  with  a  population  of  close  to  370  million  people. 
This  organisation,  which  is  now  carrying  out  the  long-term  Com¬ 
prehensive  Programme  of  socialist  economic  integration,  is  stimu¬ 
lating  rapid  economic  development  in  the  member  states  without 
pauses  or  recessions,  and  helping  to  improve  the  working  people’s 
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standard  of  living.  The  effectiveness  of  their  co-operation  and  the 
related  achievements  are  growing  year  after  year. 

The  evolution,  within  a  historically  brief  period,  of  CMEA 
member  countries  into  a  highly  developed  industrial  zone  that  to¬ 
day  accounts  for  close  to  one-third  of  the  world’s  industrial  out¬ 
put — meaning  that  the  CMEA  countries  turn  out  more  industrial 
goods  than  the  Common  Market  countries  and  more  than  the 
United  States — is  a  most  graphic  and  convincing  example  of  the 
advantages  of  socialism  and  the  concomitant  new  type  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  relations. 

The  example  has  a  special  appeal  for  the  developing  nations. 
But  great  interest  in  establishing  co-operation  with  the  CMEA 
countries  is  also  displayed  by  developed  capitalist  states,  includ¬ 
ing  their  economic  communities. 

The  stable  economic  situation  of  the  socialist  community  coun¬ 
tries,  the  continuous  uplift  of  their  economy  and  of  the  people’s 
welfare  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  background  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  and  disarray  experienced  by  the  capitalist 
world  whose  general  crisis  is  continuing  to  deepen.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  capitalist  countries — and  this  is  characteristic 
above  all  of  the  leading  ones — are  now  beset  by  monetary  up¬ 
heavals  and  a  marked  production  slump,  coupled  with  an  intense 
and  broad  offensive  against  the  working  people’s  basic  rights. 

Today  socialism  is  the  most  dynamic  and  influential  force  in 
the  world.  Peoples  of  socialist  states  are  successfully  building 
a  new  society  on  three  continents— from  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Their  resources  are  inex¬ 
haustible,  their  economic  achievements  formidable,  their  defence 
potential  serving  peace  and  peace  alone  is  powerful,  and  their 
international  prestige  is  high.  The  community  of  states  united 
in  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  and  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  has  evolved  into  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
organisms  in  international  life,  whose  policy  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  defence  of  universal  peace  and  the  independence  of 
peoples. 

The  further  strengthening  of  the  unity,  cohesion,  and  defence 
potential  of  the  socialist  community  will  continue  to  be  the  over¬ 
riding  concern  of  the  CPSU  and  its  Central  Committee. 

A  highly  important  area  of  our  foreign  policy  work,  which  in 
the  coming  years,  too,  will  undoubtedly  fully  retain  its  cardinal 
significance  within  the  framework  of  the  general  complex  of  the 
USSR’s  international  activity,  is  to  support  the  national  libera¬ 
tion  forces  and  to  ensure  all-round  co-operation  with  the  devel¬ 
oping  nations.  We  know  full  well,  and  take  it  into  consideration, 
that  the  Afro-Asian  and  Latin  American  peoples,  together  with 
Hie  peoples  of  the  socialist  countries  make  up  a  big  contingent 
of  the  great  army  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  that  present-day 
international  development  is  marked  by  an  upsurge  of  the  na- 
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tional  liberation  movement  and  the  growing  role  of  the  young 
independent  states  in  world  affairs. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  and  develops  relations  with  most 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  With  many  of 
them  we  have  established  close  friendly  ties.  Suffice  it  to  recall, 
for  instance,  the  relations  of  friendship  and  co-operation  with 
India,  one  of  the  biggest  countries  of  the  world.  The  expansion 
and  deepening  of  these  fruitful  relations,  which  have  been  fur¬ 
thered  considerably  by  the  exchange  of  visits  at  the  highest  level, 
are  contributing  substantially  to  security  in  Asia  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  process  of  detente  now  under  way  in  the  world  is  open¬ 
ing  new  opportunities  and  prospects  for  reinforcing  our  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  developing  nations.  The  useful  negotiations  dur¬ 
ing  visits  by  our  Party  and  state  leaders  to  developing  countries 
and  during  regular  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  their  leaders 
raise  our  relations  with  them  to  a  new  and  higher  level.  From 
this  standpoint,  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  co-operation  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  USSR  with  some  of  the  non-aligned  states  should 
be  regarded  as  particularly  important  achievements. 

In  the  context  of  the  recently  aggravated  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  developing  and  big  capitalist  countries,  notably  the  head- 
on  collision,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  energy  crisis,  of 
the  narrow,  selfish  designs  of  the  developed  Western  oil-consum¬ 
ing  states  and  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  oil-producing  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  mostly  newly  independent  states,  the  latter  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Soviet  stand  in  favour  of  restructuring  international 
economic  relations  along  just  lines  and  in  defence  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  their  natural  resources. 

Faithful  to  its  internationalist  duty,  the  Soviet  Union  invari¬ 
ably  sides  with  the  peoples  fighting  for  independence  and  social 
progress,  against  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism,  racism,  and 
apartheid.  Together  with  its  allies,  it  always  raised  its  voice  in 
protest  when  imperialist  reaction  attempts  to  impose  its  will, 
whether  in  Indochina  or  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa  or  Latin 
America.  In  recent  years  our  moral  and  material  support  has 
played  a  substantial  role  in  helping  the  peoples  of  Bangladesh, 
Guinea-Bissau,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Mozambique, 
and  the  islands  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  to  win  their  freedom. 

In  the  world  of  today  direct  colonial  domination,  once  a  per¬ 
manent  source  of  tension  and  cause  of  the  oppressed  peoples’ 
national  liberation  struggle,  has,  in  the  main,  been  done  away 
with.  Under  the  combined  assault  of  the  progressive  democratic 
forces  in  the  metropolitan  country  and  of  the  liberation  move¬ 
ment,  the  Portuguese  empire— the  last  of  the  colonial  empires — 
has  fallen  apart. 

Outstanding  success  has  been  scored  recently  by  the  patriots 
of  Indochina.  This  success,  which  symbolises  the  victorious  corn- 
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pletion  of  the  courageous  liberation  struggle  of  the  peoples  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  has  demonstrated  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  might  of  the  present-day  revolutionary  and  national 
liberation  movement.  It  has  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  the  policy 
of  aggression  and  attempts  to  crush  aspirations  to  independence 
and  peace,  and  to  social  progress,  are  doomed  to  failure. 

The  victories  won  by  the  peoples  of  Indochina  are,  first  and 
foremost,  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  behind  these  victories  was  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effective  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  states,  the  support  of  all  peace-loving  countries  and  peo¬ 
ples. 

The  successful  development  of  the  final  phase  of  the  liberation 
struggle  in  Indochina  was  largely  furthered  by  the  fact  that  it 
proceeded  in  new  conditions,  in  a  world  situation  shaped  under 
the  influence  of  the  detente  process  initiated  by  the  energetic 
foreign  policy  actions  of  the  L'SSR  and  the  entire  socialist  com¬ 
munity. 

The  gains  of  the  Indochina  peoples,  especially  the  heroic  Viet¬ 
namese  people,  are  a  big  common  success  for  world  socialism, 
for  the  revolutionary  and  national  liberation  movement,  for  all 
progressive  mankind.  They  are  also  a  powerful  blow  struck  at 
the  forces  of  internal  reaction  in  the  countries  of  Indochina,  at 
the  aggressive  designs  of  international  imperialism,  at  imperialist 
policy  in  general. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  made  a  big  contribution  to  the  victory  of 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  actively  assisted  in 
stamping  out  the  seat  of  the  war  danger  in  Indochina  in  accordance 
with  the  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  CPSU  Congress.  The 
conflagration  that  had  for  a  long  time  weighed  heavily  on  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  seriously  obstructed  detente  has  now  been  put 
out.  This  generates  additional  chances  for  a  further  improvement  of 
the  international  atmosphere  and,  in  particular,  offers  more  favour¬ 
able  prospects  for  extending  the  zone  of  detente  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Asian  continent  as  a  whole,  for  laying  a  reliable  foundation 
for  peace  in  Asia,  notably  through  the  establishment  of  a  reliable 
system  of  collective  security. 

Seeking  to  eliminate  flash-points  of  wTar  and  to  prevent  new  crisis 
situations,  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  work  for  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  For  many  years  now  the 
situation  in  that  region  has  been  highly  explosive.  From  time  to 
time,  as  was  the  case  in  October  1973,  flames  of  war  do  flare  up.  The 
cause  lies  in  the  continued  occupation  by  Israel  of  Arab  lands  and 
in  its  unceasing  provocative  actions  against  the  neighbouring  Arab 
states. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  unbiassed  observer  that  the  Israeli  aggression 
is  doomed  to  inevitable  failure.  This  is  clear  from  historical  expe¬ 
rience  and,  indeed,  from  the  recent  events  in  Indochina.  It  can  be 
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said  confidently  that  as  long  as  Israel  pursues  a  policy  of  aggression 
and  expansion  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  just  as 
there  will  be  no  security  for  Israel.  The  circles  that  determine  Is¬ 
rael’s  policy  must  at  last  realise  that  until  they  cease  to  be  guided 
by  rapacious  ambition  the  very  existence  of  the  state  of  Israel  can¬ 
not  be  reliably  ensured.  Tel  Aviv  is  not  averse  to  parading  before  the 
world  its  spurious  desire  for  a  ‘step  by  step  settlement’.  But  real¬ 
istically-minded  people  are  aware  that  this  line  of  limited  handouts 
to  the  Arabs,  prompted  by  clearly  momentary  considerations,  is 
designed  to  sidetrack  a  genuine  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
problem  in  all  its  complexity. 

The  Soviet  position  in  Middle  East  affairs  is  one  of  principle.  It 
is  in  favour  of  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East — not  an  illusory  one, 
but  one  that  would  be  genuine  and  comprehensive,  one  that  would 
assure  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  that  area.  To  that  end  Israel  must 
fully  withdraw  from  Arab  lands  seized  in  1967;  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine,  including  their  right  to  establish 
their  own  state,  must  be  safeguarded,  and  the  independent  existence 
and  development  of  all  the  states  of  the  region  must  be  ensured. 

Designed  to  promote  such  a  settlement  is  a  special  mechanism — 
the  Geneva  Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle  East— which  was  set 
up  some  time  ago  after  considerable  effort  and  which  is  being  stub¬ 
bornly  ignored  by  Israel  and  those  external  circles  that  support  its 
policy  of  expansion  and  aggression.  As  a  co-chairman  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  its  resumption.  Naturally,  it 
assumes  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  seriously  prepared  and, 
most  important,  that  all  its  participants  should  display  a  real,  un¬ 
feigned  desire  to  further  a  solution. 

A  dangerous  flash-point  of  war  exists  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  reference  is  to  Cyprus,  where  this  flash-point  originated 
as  a  result  of  provocative  actions  by  the  NATO  bloc.  To  suit  its 
military  plans  attempts  are  being  made  to  in  effect  dismember  the 
state  of  Cyprus,  to  break  up  its  territorial  integrity  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  its  independence.  From  the  very  outset,  the  Soviet  Union  came 
out  in  defence  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus,  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  island  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  for  granting  its  population— both  Greek  and  Turkish— the  right 
to  decide  their  future  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  their  state  by 
themselves.  It  would  not  be  at  all  hard  to  solve  the  Cyprus  ques¬ 
tion,  provided  the  relevant  NATO  member  states  abided  by  the  UN 
resolution  on  Cyprus.  This  is  the  reliable  and  just  way. 

Life  invariably  confirms  the  danger  inherent  in  conserving  seats 
of  tension  and  military  conflict.  Their  elimination  is  a  principal 
task.  The  Soviet  Union  will  go  on  working  persistently  in  this 
direction  with  due  regard  for  the  fact  that,  as  the  April  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  CC  CPSU  noted  in  its  resolution,  there  are  the 
requisite  objective  conditions  at  present  for  a  just  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  conflicts. 
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The  Peace  Programme  and  our  country’s  entire  foreign  policy 
activity  reflects  the  stability  of  the  Leninist  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems.  Lenin  regarded 
establishment  of  peaceful  relations  with  capitalist  countries  and 
development  of  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  with  them  as  a 
specific  form  of  class  struggle.  It  rules  out  use  of  force  in  settling 
disputes,  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states,  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  sovereignty.  Lenin  saw  this  line  in  international 
relations  as  the  only  correct  line,  most  advantageous  for  the  cause 
of  world  socialism. 

VVe  consistently  follow  the  line  of  peaceful  coexistence.  It  can 
be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  in  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union’s 
relations  with  practically  all  big  Western  states  and  many  bour¬ 
geois  countries  usually  called  medium  and  small  are  developing  fa¬ 
vourably. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  substantial  positive 
turn  has  occurred  in  Soviet-American  relations.  There  prevails  the 
tendency  towards  detente  and  improvement.  Though  complex  trends 
are  at  work  in  US  society  and  there  are  influential  forces  hostile 
to  co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  circles  that  determine 
American  policy  have  come  to  realise  that  permanent  tension, 
which  is  pregnant  with  grave  complications  or,  worse  still,  with 
an  armed  conflict,  does  not  meet  their  own  interests,  and  that  no 
basis  other  than  peaceful  coexistence  and  mutual  regard  for  the 
security  interests  of  both  powers  is  possible  for  mutual  relations 
with  the  USSR. 

The  theme  of  peaceful  coexistence  pervades  the  Soviet-American 
agreements  and  understandings  achieved  in  recent  years,  under 
which  the  USSR  and  the  USA  have  pledged  to  co-operate  on  a 
broad  spectrum  of  problems — from  preventing  nuclear  war,  limiting 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  anti-ballistic-missile  systems  to 
protecting  the  environment  and  developing  an  artificial  heart.  A 
good  symbol  of  such  co-operation  was  the  Soviet-American  orbital 
handshake — the  docking  and  joint  flight  of  the  Soyuz  and  Apollo 
spaceships,  an  experiment  which  opened  a  new  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  space  exploration. 

The  agreements  and  understandings  providing  a  solid  basis  for 
the  further  development  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  made,  and  are  continuing  to  make,  a  big 
positive  impact  on  the  entire  course  of  world  events.  Only  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  essence  of  the  processes  under  way  in 
the  world  can  fail  to  see  this.  It  is  largely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  favourable  changes  in  Soviet-American  relations,  pri¬ 
marily  the  result  of  the  fruitful  summit  talks,  that  for  a  long  time 
now  progress  in  international  detente  has  been  growing  steadily 
more  stable. 
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Through  reciprocal  efforts  on  both  sides  the  line  of  principle 
that  has  taken  shape  in  Soviet-American  relations  is,  on  the  whole, 
being  continued.  The  task  now  is  to  raise  these  relations  to  a 
new  level  and  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  understandings  reached 
during  the  meeting  between  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  President  Ge¬ 
rald  Ford  in  Vladivostok. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exist  quite  a  few  problems  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  and,  in  particular,  the  fact  that  economic  rela¬ 
tions  still  remain  unnormalised.  The  Soviet  Union  is  known  to 
have  flatly  rejected  attempts  by  certain  US  circles  to  conduct  eco¬ 
nomic  and  commercial  affairs  with  us  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 
The  future  will  show  whether  the  US  foreign  policy-making  cir¬ 
cles  are  capable  of  rectifying  the  situation  and  conducting  economic 
and  commercial  affairs  on  a  fair  basis. 

The  development  of  Soviet-American  relations  is  also  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  well-known  actions  of  the  United  States  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success 
of  the  liberation  movement  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  seen  by  those  concerned  in  the  LTSA  as  a  convincing 
argument  in  favour  of  realism,  of  renouncing  the  delusions  of  the 
past,  notably  the  delusion  that  ‘the  USA  can  do  what  it  likes’. 
Even  in  the  LTnited  States  reasonable  people  realise  that  this  is  a 
piece  of  historical  nonsence  and  it  is  high  time  to  scrap  it.  The 
elimination  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Indochina  has  served  to  further 
improve  the  international  atmosphere,  including  detente  between 
our  country  and  the  United  States. 

Our  Party  and  the  Soviet  state  intend  to  continue  the  course  of 
bettering  Soviet-American  relations.  In  so  doing,  the  Soviet  Union 
will,  as  before,  conduct  affairs  with  the  United  States  only  on  an 
equal  footing,  without  prejudicing  its  sovereignty  and  its  legitima¬ 
te  interests  or  those  of  its  allies  and  friends. 

The  recent  meetings  between  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  President  Ford 
in  Helsinki  during  the  final  phase  of  the  European  Conference  at 
summit  level  were  an  important  event  in  Soviet-American  relations. 
And  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  the  United  States,  on  which  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached,  is  going  to  be  another  significant  landmark. 
It  is  expected  to  play  an  important  role  both  in  further  expanding 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  in  deepening  international 
detente.  In  preparing  for  the  visit,  both  sides  are  fully  conscious  of 
its  tremendous  significance.  The  fruitful  results  of  all  the  previous 
Soviet-American  meetings  and  exchanges  of  visits  at  the  highest 
level  confirm  the  necessity  for  continuing  this  established  practice. 

On  the  firm  foundation  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation,  the  Soviet  Union  is  favour¬ 
ably  developing  diverse  ties  with  practically  all  West  European 
countries.  For  well  over  a  decade  now  a  tendency  is  seen  towards 
expanding  and  deepening  our  relations  with  France,  the  first  Wes¬ 
tern  power  to  take  the  path  of  co-operation  and  concord  with  the 
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USSR  in  important  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Headway  is  largely 
assured  by  the  positive  results  of  the  regular  exchange  of  visits 
at  summit  level,  notably  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  France  last 
December.  During  that  visit  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  upward 
development  of  bilateral  relations.  The  same  goal  will  surely  be  serv¬ 
ed  also  by  the  forthcoming  visit  to  the  USSR  of  President  Giscard 
d’Estaing. 

Soviet-West  German  relations  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  ove¬ 
rall  complex  of  our  European  policy.  To  take  their  fundamental  side, 
they  conform  to  the  treaty  and  other  documents  concluded  by 
the  USSR  and  the  FRG  in  1970,  registering  the  obligations  of  both 
sides.  Marked  progress  in  our  relations  was  achieved  thanks  to  the 
successful  summit  meetings. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  continuing  influence  in  the  FRG 
of  forces  in  whose  midst  there  is  still  evidence  of  revanchist  sen¬ 
timent  and  enmity  towards  socialism  and  towards  our  ally,  the  GDR, 
or  the  fact  that  forces  spiritually  akin  to  nazism  try  to  rear  their 
head  there  from  time  to  time.  This,  understandably,  to  some  extent 
complicates  Soviet-West  German  relations,  although  on  the  whole 
they  are  developing  in  a  positive  way  and  our  country  is  doing,  and 
will  do,  all  in  its  power  to  deepen  them. 

Changes  for  the  better  have  occurred  lately  in  relations  with  Bri¬ 
tain.  This  was  furthered  by  the  recent  summit  talks  during  the  vis¬ 
it  to  the  USSR  of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  The  talks  culmi¬ 
nated  in  several  agreements.  Additional  opportunities  have  now  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  expansion  of  political,  economic,  and  other  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  Britain. 

Our  relations  with  Italy,  neighbouring  Finland,  and  other  West 
European  countries  are  developing  favourably. 

The  successes  achieved  in  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  capitalist  countries  of  Europe,  the  positive  influence 
which  they  exercise  on  the  situation  shaping  on  the  continent  con¬ 
firm  that  our  course  at  developing  relations  with  those  countries 
has  fully  justified  itself.  The  European  direction  has  always  been  a 
major  one  in  the  overall  complex  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Nowadays 
the  situation  in  Europe,  which  in  the  past  was  the  main  theatre  of 
two  world  wars,  has  changed.  The  cardinal  change  there  became 
possible  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  work  done  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  fraternal  countries. 

It  is  this,  combined  with  the  turn  towards  realism  in  the  policy 
of  the  FRG  and  several  other  Western  powers,  that  has  secured  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  politico-territorial  realities  as  they  took  form  in 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  post-war  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  the  historical  meaning  of  the  treaties  concluded 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  European  socialist  states  with  the 
FRG,  which,  in  particular,  confirm  the  inviolability  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  GDR  and  FRG,  and  the  western  border  of  Poland  along 
the  Oder  and  Neisse. 
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Today  inviolability  of  European  frontiers  is  a  principle  recognised 
by  practically  all  European  states  and  by  the  USA  and  Canada, 
which  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co¬ 
operation  in  Europe.  Its  participants,  which  acknowledge  as  invio¬ 
lable  one  another’s  frontiers  and  the  frontiers  of  all  states  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  undertaken  to  refrain  now  and  in  the  future  from  en¬ 
croaching  on  these  frontiers.  This  is  a  big  thing  for  peace  on  the 
continent.  The  agreement  on  this  score  is  of  historic  significance. 

The  broad  recognition  of  the  GDR  as  a  sovereign  and  indepen¬ 
dent  state  is  a  very  important  success  in  strengthening  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  socialism  and  securing  a  radical  turn  for  the  better  in  the 
European  situation.  Nowadays  the  GDR  is  an  active  and  authori¬ 
tative  participant  in  many  constructive  initiatives  and  undertakings 
in  Europe  and  the  international  arena  as  a  whole.  This  gain  is 
the  outcome  of  persevering  effort  by  the  GDR,  backed  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  other  fraternal  countries,  and  a  shining  example 
of  socialist  internationalism  in  action. 

Throughout  the  post-war  period,  a  special  place  in  European  af¬ 
fairs  has  belonged  to  the  question  of  West  Berlin.  In  the  past,  time 
after  time,  tension  over  West  Berlin  affairs  is  known  to  have  been 
very  high.  The  situation  was  defused  by  the  signing  of  the  Quad¬ 
ripartite  Agreement  of  1971,  whose  core  was  the  provision  that 
West  Berlin  does  not  belong  to  the  FRG  and  cannot  be  governed 
by  it.  However,  attempts  are  still  being  made  (and  of  late  they 
are  becoming  more  frequent)  to  erode  that  key  provision  of  the 
Agreement.  Certain  quarters  in  the  FRG  would  like  to  attach  West 
Berlin  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Soviet  Union  has  given  and 
will  continue  to  give  a  due  rebuff  to  such  attempts  and  will  reso¬ 
lutely  defend  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  steadfast  in  its  desire  to  see  Europe  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  reliable  security,  peaceful  coexistence,  and  co-operation 
among  states.  In  striving  for  this  goal,  the  USSR  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  socialist  community  have  not  only  sponsored  the  idea 
of  holding  the  Conference  of  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe, 
but  have  also  made  an  enormous  effort  to  give  it  practical  effect. 
Their  constructive  contribution  largely  helped  the  Conference  to 
overcome  a  long  and  difficult  road  and  to  come  to  its  third  and 
final  phase,  the  Helsinki  meeting  of  top  leaders  of  thirty-three  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  the  USA,  and  Canada,  with  all  of  them  affixing 
their  signatures  to  the  Final  Act  a  collective  agreement  on  a  broa<jl 
range  of  pressing  problems  relating  to  peace,  security,  and  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  co-operation  on  1  August. 

This  measure  is  an  outstanding  event  whose  influence  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  situation  not  only  in  Europe  but  also 
throughout  the  world. 

The  main  conclusions  and  provisions  set  out  in  the  Final  Act  are 
pointed  to  the  future.  According  to  this  document,  no  one  should 
try  to  dictate  to  other  peoples  how  they  should  run  their  domestic 


affairs.  The  people  of  each  state,  and  they  alone,  are  entitled  to 
manage  those  affairs  and  lay  down  their  internal  laws.  This  must 
become  a  rigorously  observed  standard  of  relations  in  Europe.  Only 
on  this  basis  can  repose  the  edifice  of  effective  European  security. 

The  understandings  reached  at  the  Conference  place  relations 
among  the  participating  countries  on  the  more  stable  foundation  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  set  the  concrete  directions  and  forms  of  co¬ 
operation  in  various  spheres  of  life,  and  lay  the  groundwork  of  re¬ 
liable  peace  on  the  European  continent.  While  drawing  a  line  un¬ 
der  the  past,  they  define  a  broad  and  clear  platform  of  unilateral, 
bilateral,  and  multilateral  action  by  states  for  many  years,  per¬ 
haps  even  decades,  to  come. 

Naturally,  it  will  still  take  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  persevering 
day-to-day  work  to  consolidate  and  develop  the  successful  results 
of  the  Conference,  to  translate  the  accords  into  reality.  This  is  the 
duty  of  all  states  that  signed  the  Final  Act  and  thereby  expressed 
their  common  political  will  to  make  detente  both  a  continuing  and 
an  increasingly  viable  and  comprehensive  process.  Leonid  Brezhnev 
emphasised  in  addressing  the  Conference  on  31  July:  ‘It  is  the  ma¬ 
terialisation  of  detente  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the  substance 
of  all  that  should  make  peace  in  Europe  truly  durable  and 
unshakeable.’  * 

The  results  of  the  Conference  carefully  balance  the  interests  of 
the  participating  states.  They  are  an  outcome  of  their  well-ground¬ 
ed  compromises  which  do  not,  however,  obliterate  their  differences 
in  ideology  and  in  social  systems.  These  results  are  what  it  proved 
feasible  to  attain  in  today’s  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 
that  what  has  been  achieved  today  should  become  the  starting  point 
for  making  further  headway  in  those  directions  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  Conference  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  expanding 
and  deepening  the  detente  process,  to  giving  it  additional  strength 
and  still  greater  scope  in  the  years  to  come,  to  converting  it  into 
the  main  and  irreversible  general  current  in  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  European  Conference  was  a  good  school  of  international  pol¬ 
itics  for  the  participating  states.  The  experience  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  Conference  and  its  positive  results  are  instructive  and  useful 
not  only  for  Europe  but  also  beyond  its  boundaries.  They  should 
help  all  nations — on  the  European  continent  and  outside  it — 
to  live  in  peace  and  good-neighbourliness. 

On  the  whole,  the  success  of  the  European  forum  is  obvious.  And 
it  is  the  common  success  of  all  who  cherish  peace  and  security 
on  our  planet. 

The  Soviet  people  responded  with  satisfaction  to  its  results,  see¬ 
ing  them  not  only  as  a  necessary  political  summing-up  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Second  World  War  and  a  creative  interpretation  of 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Course,  Moscow,  1975,  p.  580. 
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Europe’s  entire  past,  but  also,  most  important,  a  conception  of  the 
continent’s  future  in  terms  of  today’s  realities  and  with  due  regard 
for  them.  They  pay  tribute  to  the  tremendous  work  done  by  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government,  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  personally 
to  give  effect  to  one  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Peace  Pro¬ 
gramme  put  forward  by  the  Party  of  Lenin. 

Efforts  aimed  at  putting  the  results  of  the  Conference  into  prac¬ 
tical  effect,  at  developing  its  success  will,  undoubtedly,  remain  one 
of  the  major  lines  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  the  coming  period. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  much  of  what  it 
proved  possible  to  agree  on  at  the  Conference  would  have  been 
impossible  and  even  inconceivable  but  a  few  years  ago.  Thus,  as 
a  result  of  the  Conference  a  new  degree  of  confidence  among  states 
has  been  achieved  in  consequence  of  several  understandings 
complementing  political  detente  with  military  detente. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  consistently  working  for  military  detente 
to  be  further  developed  on  the  European  continent  following  the 
Conference.  The  top-priority  task  is  to  find  ways  for  slackening 
the  military  confrontation,  first  and  foremost,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  continent. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Vienna  Conference  on  the  mutual 
reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  was  convened.  During 
the  talks  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  come  out  with  construc¬ 
tive  initiatives.  Regrettably,  progress  in  Vienna  is  being  blocked 
by  the  Western  powers’  attempts  to  obtain  unilateral  advantages 
for  themselves.  Meanwhile,  if  the  desire  prevails  in  the  West  to 
come  to  appropriate  terms  that  would  not  diminish  the  security 
of  either  side,  the  achievement  of  an  accord  in  Vienna  is  possible, 
and  not  in  the  too  distant  future  either. 

The  process  of  detente,  unquestionably,  contributes  to  isolating 
the  reactionary  forces  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  beneficial  conditions 
of  detente  that  the  fascism  regimes  in  Greece  and  Portugal  fell 
in  recent  years.  But  European  and  international  reaction  has  not 
yet  laid  down  its  arms.  In  Portugal,  for  instance,  local  reaction 
with  outside  backing  is  not  giving  up  attempts  to  reverse  the  course 
of  events. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  countries  of  the  socialist  commu¬ 
nity  express  their  solidarity  with  the  progressive  democratic  forces 
of  Portugal  and  oppose  outside  interference  in  its  domestic 
affairs  in  any  form  whatsoever.  The  Portuguese  people  alone  can 
and  must  be  master  of  their  country’s  destiny. 

On  the  whole,  in  recent  years  it  has  proved  possible  to  bring 
about  considerable  favourable  changes  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  will,  undoubtedly,  go  on  acting  in  this  direction  with  all 
the  application  that  is  usual  for  Leninists  and  the  great  Party 
of  Lenin. 

We  devote  great  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East. 
No  positive  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  relations  with  China. 
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The  Maoist  leadership  is  continuing  to  steer  a  course  that  is  pro¬ 
foundly  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries 
standing  on  principled  Marxist-Leninist  positions.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  in  favour  of  normalising  Soviet-Chinese  relations.  Our  line 
in  this  matter,  the  line  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress,  remains  un¬ 
changed.  With  regard  to  China,  as  well  as  to  other  countries,  we 
firmly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  equality,  respect  for  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  non-interferencee  in  one  another’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs,  and  non-use  of  force.  We  are  prepared  to  restore  friendship 
and  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  people,  for  whom  Soviet  people 
have  and  always  had  sincere  respect. 

It  has  become  apparent  of  late  that  Peking  is  trying  in  one  way 
or  another  to  involve  other  countries  in  its  anti-Soviet  line.  This 
is  seen  from  the  example  of  Japan.  It  would  seem  that  those  coun¬ 
tries  should  understand  the  objectives  pursued  by  the  Chinese 
leadership.  One  would  like  to  hope  that  the  latter  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  adapt  the  policy  of  other  states,  including  Japan,  to  its 
own  plans. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  develop  comprehensive  and  mutually 
beneficial  ties  with  Japan,  which  is  a  big  country  and  a  neighbour. 
In  Soviet-Japanese  relations  progress  has  been  achieved  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  efforts  by  both  sides.  There  are,  however,  some  factors  which 
impede  their  development.  Growing  more  active  in  Japan  are  forces 
which  are  trying  to  prevent  the  strengthening  of  relations  with 
the  USSR,  notably  by  raising  unfounded  claims  to  the  so-called 
‘northern  territories’.  It  is  clear  that  such  claims  will  invariably 
be  rebuffed  by  our  side. 


Ill 

The  Peace  Programme  contains  this  clear-cut  goal — not  only  to 
outlaw  war,  but  also  to  remove  the  possibility  of  its  breaking  out 
and  to  eliminate,  on  the  basis  of  international  agreements,  the  ma¬ 
terial  means  of  warfare.  The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  persevere 
consistently  in  working  for  this  goal.  A  truly  historic  contribution 
to  achieving  it  is  the  agreement  on  measures  to  prevent  nuclear 
war  under  which  its  signatories,  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  pledged 
to  apply  themselves  to  excluding  the  risk  of  a  military  conflict,  es¬ 
pecially  a  nuclear  one,  both  between  themselves  and  between  either 
side  and  other  states.  Of  great  importance,  too,  are  the  Soviet-Ame- 
rican  accords  on  the  limitation  of  ABM  defence  systems,  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  particularly  the  interim  agreement 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  ofiensive  arms. 

Several  other  international  agreements  pertaining  to  disarma¬ 
ment  are  also  in  effect  at  present.  Without  them  the  situation  in  the 
world  could  be  far  more  dangerous  than  it  is  now.  Time  has  shown 
that  the  1968  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
signed  by  over  100  states  is  an  effective  barrier  to  the  spread  of  nu- 
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clear  weapons.  Recently,  an  international  conference  was  held  in 
Geneva  to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty  over  the  elapsed  pe¬ 
riod.  The  preparations  for  the  convening  of  that  conference  prompted 
new  countries  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  In  the  coming  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  states  participating  in  the  treaty  will,  in  all  likelihood,  in¬ 
crease  and  the  principle  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
grow  ever  more  eSective. 

An  international  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  weapons  based  on  a  Soviet  draft  has  come  into  force.  Its  imple¬ 
mentation  will  see  the  removal  from  the  arsenals  of  states  of  a 
most  dangerous  kind  of  mass  annihilation  weapon. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  are  taking 
additional  steps  to  speed  up  the  convocation  of  a  World  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference.  It  can  make  a  useful  contribution  to  solving  press¬ 
ing  disarmament  problems,  and  focus  the  efforts  of  the  maximum 
number  of  countries  on  this  issue. 

Together  with  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community  we  are 
sponsoring  other  disarmament  initiatives.  In  particular,  over  the 
last  several  years  we  have  tabled  in  the  UN  proposals  on  the  non¬ 
use  of  force  in  international  relations  and  the  simultaneous  perma¬ 
nent  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  on  the  reduction 
of  the  military  budgets  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  by  10  per  cent  and  the  use  of  part  of  the  funds  thus 
saved  for  providing  assistance  to  developing  countries,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modi¬ 
fication  techniques  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  assuring  inter¬ 
national  security,  human  well-being,  and  health. 

The  Soviet  Union  submitted  to  the  thirtieth  UN  General  Assemb¬ 
ly  an  agenda  item  ‘On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  complete  and 
universal  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests’  and  presented  an  ap¬ 
propriate  draft  international  instrument. 

The  main  objectives  in  the  disarmament  field  are  still  to  be 
reached.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  as  yet  proved  possible  to  end  the 
arms  race  because  of  the  position  of  the  capitalist  powers,  which 
is  also  supported  by  the  Maoists.  More  and  more  funds  and  resourc¬ 
es  are  being  spent  on  it.  Today,  according  to  the  most  modest  esti¬ 
mates,  the  world  annually  spends  250  billion  dollars  on  arms.  The 
danger  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  impossible  to  combine  for  long  the 
development  of  international  detente  with  a  continuous  build-up  of 
military  potentials  and  modernisation  and  stockpiling  of  arms. 

Particularly  zealous  in  stepping  up  military  preparations  are 
the  militarist  circles,  notably  those  of  the  NATO  member  states. 
They  oppose  even  modest  attempts  by  individual  members  of  that 
bloc  to  lower  their  military  outlays  in  the  conditions  of  detente.  The 
whole  world  knows  this  is  precisely  so.  Expressing  the  will  of  big 
business  interested  in  building  up  arms  production,  these  circles 
doggedly  resist  every  proposal  on  disarmament  sponsored  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  states. 
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Understandably,  all  this  greatly  hampers  our  struggle  for  disarma¬ 
ment.  But  that  will  on  no  account  make  our  country  give  it  up. 
Together  with  our  allies  and  friends  we  use  every  chance  to  secure 
progress  in  disarmament  in  one  field  or  another,  to  keep  its  oppo¬ 
nents  under  political  fire.  In  this  matter  Lenin’s  concept  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  has  always  been  and  remains  our  stra¬ 
tegic  objective  on  a  broad  international  plane  as  well.  Aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  solving  this  historic  task,  the  USSR  is  ready  ini¬ 
tially  to  accept  certain  partial  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Again  and  again  we  urge  all  states  to  put  an  end  to  the  inflation 
of  their  military  budgets  and  their  military  potential,  to  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  arms  and  their  modernisation.  In  this  connection  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  exceptional  importance  of  all  states, 
above  all  the  big  powers,  assuming  a  strict  obligation  not  to  develop 
new  types  or  new  systems  of  mass  destruction  weapons,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  level  of  science,  the  technological  possibilities  and  means  at 
man’s  disposal,  in  principle  allow  for  the  creation  of  weapons  which 
would  be  still  more  terrifying  in  their  destructive  effect  than  even 
nuclear  arms.  The  necessity  of  nipping  in  the  bud  the  appearance 
of  such  weapons  is  becoming  increasingly  more  acute  and  urgent 
with  every  passing  day.  The  Soviet  Union  proposed  the  inclusion  in 
the  agenda  of  the  thirtieth  UN  General  Assembly  of  an  important 
and  urgent  item  ‘On  the  prohibition  of  the  development  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  new  sys¬ 
tems  of  such  weapons’. 

To  relieve  the  peoples  of  the  burden  of  the  arms  race,  to  switch 
to  peaceful  needs  the  enormous  funds  unproductively  spent  on  it — 
and  one  can  imagine  what  immense  benefits  mankind  would  derive 
from  this  and  thereby  to  radically  diminish  the  war  danger  is  a 
goal  for  which  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  intend  to  work  with¬ 
out  stinting  any  effort.  The  continuation  and  intensification  of 
the  struggle  for  disarmament  is  a  major  direction  of  Soviet  policy  in 
connection  with  the  tasks  facing  the  25th  CPSU  Congress. 

The  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  Party  Congress  stresses 
the  growing  need  for  equitable  co-operation  among  all  states 
based  on  the  principles  of  equality  in  order  to  resolve  the  new  vi¬ 
tally  important  problems  confronting  mankind.  Among  them  are 
protection  of  the  environment,  the  food  problem,  the  development 
of  energy  and  other  natural  resources,  the  research  and  explora¬ 
tion  of  outer  space  and  the  World  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in 
favour  of  precisely  such  co-operation,  for  only  by  common  eSort 
is  it  possible  to  achieve  a  positive  and  effective  solution  of  these 
problems. 

The  USSR  is  firm  in  its  position  of  supporting  and  strengthening 
to  the  utmost  the  United  Nations.  In  the  thirty  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  the  UN  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  proved  its 
viability  in  the  conditions  of  a  rapidly  changing  world  with  all 
its  complexities  and  collisions.  It  has  made,  and  is  making,  a 
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useful  contribution  to  solving  topical  international  problems  and 
consolidating  universal  peace,  although  there  are  quite  a  few  short¬ 
comings  in  its  work.  Today  the  activities  of  the  UN  must  be  aimed 
at  developing  the  process  of  detente.  The  Soviet  Union  is  working 
towards  raising  the  prestige  and  role  of  the  Organisation  as  an 
important  instrument  for  strengthening  peace,  defending  the  lofty 
aims  and  principles  of  the  UN  Charter.  It  is,  and  will  go  on, 
working  for  their  implementation  and  for  strict  observance  by  all 
states  of  their  obligations  under  the  Charter. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  is  a  realistic 
policy  oriented  not  only  on  the  present  favourable  changes  in 
international  affairs,  which  open  up  prospects  for  a  radical  turn 
from  war  to  peace.  It  also  takes  into  account  the  negative  tenden¬ 
cies  and  phenomena  in  international  life,  the  complexity  and  con¬ 
tradictory  nature  of  its  general  picture,  which  reflects  a  collision  of 
the  strivings  and  an  entanglement  of  the  interests  and  obligations 
of  a  large  number  of  states — around  150  in  the  world  today— which 
are  not  always  of  a  peaceful  nature. 

Proceeding  from  a  sober  and  realistic  analysis  of  international 
development,  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  now  only  passing  through 
the  initial  stage  of  the  advance  to  the  goals  which  the  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  state  are  projecting  and  endeavouring  to  attain  in  the 
common  interests  of  all  the  peoples.  We  do  not  mince  words  in 
pointing  out  that  many  international  problems  are  acute  and  un¬ 
resolved  and  that  difficulties  and  obstacles  have  been  erected  to 
the  development  of  new  positive  processes  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  by  the  dangerous  intrigues  of  aggressive  imperialist  forces. 
Those  forces  have  not  given  up  their  plans  to  reverse  history.  They 
want  to  resurrect  the  cold  war  and  are  whipping  up  the  arms  race, 
obstructing  the  elimination  of  seats  of  military  conflicts,  crudely 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries  and  peoples,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  undermine  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence.  They  would 
be  willing  to  hold  funeral  rites  for  all  the  positive  achievements 
of  recent  years  in  the  world-wide  struggle  for  a  lasting  peace  and 
for  social  progress.  Peking’s  jingoistic  and  hegemonistic  foreign 
policy  course  remains,  as  before,  a  serious  complicating  element 
of  international  life. 

We  are  aware  of  the  vital  need  to  make  detente  stable  and  irre¬ 
versible  in  the  decisive  areas  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  peoples.  At  the  same  time,  our  Party  and  its  Central 
Committee  do  not  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  favourable  changes  in  international  relations  will 
come  about  automatically.  Victories  in  the  peace  offensive  do  not 
come  of  their  own  accord.  As  Leonid  Brezhnev  has  said,  if  you 
want  peace,  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  and  fight  for  that  policy. 

The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  intend  to  go  on  moving  for¬ 
ward  without  pause  and  on  a  broad  front  along  the  chosen  path 
breaking  the  resistance  of  the  foes  of  detente,  strengthening  to  the 
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utmost  the  country’s  security  and  constantly  displaying  concern, 
together  with  the  other  fraternal  parties  and  states,  for  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  the  socialist  community  as  a  whole,  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation. 

The  principal  tasks  and  directions  of  our  peace  efforts  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  phase  have  been  reaffirmed  in  the  Address  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CPSU,  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  peoples,  parliaments  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  all  countries  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  great  victory  over  fascism  and  militarism.  The  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  will  go  on  working  for  the  full  and  comprehensive  implementa¬ 
tion  in  international  relations  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence,  for  making  the  detente  process  irreversible,  for  steadfast 
progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament,  for  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  existing  flash-points  of  the  war  danger,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  universal  and  regional  systems  of  security  and  equi¬ 
table  co-operation,  for  the  all-out  development  of  mutually  be¬ 
neficial  ties  in  various  fields,  for  securing  real  guarantees  of  effective 
and  equitable  participation  by  all  countries  and  peoples  in  world 
politics,  and  for  a  resolute  and  universal  rebuff  to  aggression  and 
potential  aggressors,  to  advocates  of  adventure  and  sabre-rattling. 
Our  foreign  policy  expresses  the  will  and  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  entire  Soviet  people,  and  is  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of 
communist  construction. 

All  our  efforts  for  peace  rest  upon  the  labour  achievements  of 
the  Soviet  people.  Victories  in  that  struggle  are  inseparable  from 
the  growth  of  our  country’s  economic,  scientific,  technological,  and 
defence  potential  and  from  our  society’s  moral  and  political  unity. 
The  successful  building  of  communism  is  a  worthy  contribution  by 
the  Soviet  people  to  strengthening  the  entire  socialist  community 
and  consolidating  international  security. 

Following  Lenin’s  tradition,  the  CPSU  is  invariably  aware  of 
its  special  responsibility  for  shaping  the  foreign  strategy  of  our  so¬ 
cialist  state,  for  elaborating  and  implementing  the  programme  of 
action  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  The  Party  sees  its 
duty  in  arming  the  masses  with  knowledge  of  the  country’s  line 
in  specific  international  situations  and  of  the  prospects  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  world  situation.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  con¬ 
gresses  of  the  CPSU  and  plenary  meetings  of  its  CC,  and  speeches 
by  Party  leaders  pose  and  examine  cardinal  questions  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  policy  activity  and  all  topical  international  problems. 

The  day-to-day  guidance  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  exercised  by 
the  Leninist  headquarters  of  the  Party,  the  Central  Committee, 
and  its  Political  Bureau  headed  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
CC  CPSU,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  The  activity  of  that  headquarters  is 
characterised  by  all  the  features  pertaining  to  the  Leninist  party 
style  of  guiding  foreign  policy:  a  highly  principled  sense  of  class 
identity,  profound  Marxist-Leninist  analysis,  and  truly  scientific  fore- 
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casting  of  international  developments,  creative  insight  into  the 
essence  of  the  new  and  rapidly  changing  phenomena  in  internation¬ 
al  life,  a  realistic  and  flexible  approach  to  foreign  policy  practice, 
and  democracy  in  the  discussion  of  international  matters  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Party.  All  these  traits  have,  in  the  recent  period, 
developed  still  further. 

The  able  and  experienced  guidance  of  the  CG  CPSU,  the  Polit- 
bureau,  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  personally  largely  predetermine  our 
foreign  policy  successes  and  the  related  major  positive  shifts  in 
international  relations.  Special  emphasis  should  be  made  on  the 
fact  that  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  many-faceted  activity  in  the  foreign 
policy  field  is  well  known  and  has  won  him  profound  respect  not 
only  in  our  country  but  also  far  beyond  its  borders.  This  activity, 
of  which  our  Party  and  our  people  are  ligitimately  proud,  has  been 
worthily  rewarded  with  the  International  Lenin  Prize  ‘For  the 
Strengthening  of  Peace  Among  Peoples’. 

The  entire  course  of  world  events  indisputably  attests  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  and  far-sightedness  of  the  analysis  given  by  the  24th 
CPSU  Congress  of  the  development  of  the  international  situation, 
notably  its  general  conclusion  about  the  possibility  of  achieving 
a  decisive  turning-point  in  that  development  and  opening  up  broad 
horizons  for  the  constructive  settlement  of  pressing  world  problems. 
Life  itself  has  confirmed  the  timeliness  and  vitality  of  the  tasks 
set  by  the  Congress. 

The  Soviet  people  fully  approve  and  actively  support  the  Party’s 
international  programme.  Poised  to  conquer  new  heights  in  com¬ 
munist  upbuilding  in  the  coming  five  years,  our  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  further  strengthening  the  pillars  of  world  peace,  and 
in  steadfastly  consolidating  relations  of  friendship  and  co-operation 
among  all  peoples.  Faithful  to  their  internationalist  duty,  together 
with  their  friends  and  allies,  they  are  fully  determined  to  go  on 
acting  from  Leninist  class  positions  in  international  affairs,  from 
positions  of  solidarity  with  and  support  for  the  revolutionary  and 
national  liberation  movement  and  all  progressive  forces. 

The  decisions  of  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  which  will 
embody  the  will  and  the  aspirations  of  Soviet  Communists,  of  the 
entire  250-million-strong  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  will  serve  as 
a  mighty  foundation  for  a  new  uplift  of  our  drive  for  a  lasting 
peace,  for  the  lofty  ideals  of  communism. 
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Everything  created  and  achieved  by  the  inspired  labour  of  the 
Soviet  people  is  illumined  with  the  truly  life-giving  radiance  of 
Marxist-Leninist  ideas,  and  the  decisions  of  Party  congresses.  In 
this  light,  the  future  achievements  of  Soviet  people  stand  out  more 
distinctly,  in  still  bolder  relief. 

Every  Party  congress  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  taking  its  spe¬ 
cial  place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  Party  con¬ 
gresses  are  like  links  in  an  unbreakable  chain,  joining  the  stages 
of  our  country’s  advance  along  the  carefully  charted  Leninist  course 
to  the  summits  of  communist  construction.  From  congress  to 
congress,  to  use  Lenin’s  phrase,  we  ‘are  inevitably  moving  to¬ 
wards  communism’.* 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  international  impact  of  our 
Party’s  highest  forums  or  that  of  their  decisions,  which  are  the 
cumulation  of  past  experience  reposing  on  the  grand  achievements 
of  the  present  directed  to  the  future. 

Our  Party  congresses — and  this  is  now  broadly  acknowledged  ab¬ 
road  even  by  those  who  are  neither  our  friends  nor  our  confede¬ 
rates — exercise  a  direct,  in  many  ways  determining,  influence  on 
world  events,  on  processes  in  the  socialist  as  well  as  non-socialist 
parts  of  the  world.  One  reason  is  that  the  brilliant  gains  we  are 
making  in  developing  Soviet  society  by  implementing  the  objectives 
set  by  our  congresses  are  a  tangible  and  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  progress  of  humanity.  The  other  reason  is  that 
our  congresses  base  themselves  on  scientific  analysis  of  the  world 
situation  to  suggest  ways  and  methods  of  settling  vitally  important 
international  problems  and  to  define  the  priorities  and  aims  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  leading  socialist  power 
without  whose  active  participation  no  serious  issue  can  be  resolved 
these  days. 

All  this  applies  in  full  to  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU.  Yet 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Moscow  Party  Workers’  Meeting,  November  27,  1918’, 
Collected  Works,  Vol.  28,  p.  216. 
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it  has  a  feature  all  of  its  own:  it  is  a  summing-up  of  the  effort  made 
on  a  heretofore  unequalled  scale  in  all  areas  of  life  by  the  Party 
and  the  people  in  the  preceding  five  years,  and  sets  unparalleled 
yet  wholly  practicable  tasks  in  home  and  foreign  policy  for  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Congress  has  assessed  the  present-day  tendencies  and  the 
future  prospects  in  world  affairs.  It  has  drawn  new  frontiers  in 
the  world-historic  undertaking  of  building  communist  society,  and 
has  adopted  a  programme  of  further  struggle  for  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  co-operation,  and  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  peo¬ 
ples.  By  so  doing,  it  has  provided  clear  answers  to  a  large  number 
of  questions  pertaining  to  the  vital  interests  of  humanity,  which, 
therefore,  animate  the  whole  world.  The  tremendous  international 
response  to  the  results  of  the  Congress  is,  therefore,  quite  natural. 
They  won  warm  approval  in  the  countries  of  the  socialist  communi¬ 
ty  and  a  broad  positive  reaction  in  the  communist,  working-class 
and  national  liberation  movements,  and  among  all  peace  and  prog¬ 
ressive  forces.  Symptomatically,  statesmen  and  political  leaders  of 
the  Western  powers  and  of  other  non-socialist  countries  showed 
deep  interest  in  the  Congress  and  its  ideas  and  decisions. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  for  still  a  long  time  the  results  of 
the  Congress  will  be  heatedly  discussed  and  closely  studied,  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

I 

Throughout  its  glorious  history  our  Party  has  been  unshakably 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  The  Party 
congresses  bear  witness  to  this.  The  25th  Congress,  too,  which  has 
raised  still  higher  the  banner  of  scientific  communism,  demonstrated 
the  Party’s  dedicated  commitment  to  Marxism-Leninism. 

Marxism-Leninism  plays  the  determining  role  in  the  making  of 
the  Party’s  home  and  foreign  policy,  its  strategy  and  tactics — a  role 
that  grows  in  step  with  the  scale  of  our  tasks.  For  the  Soviet 
Communists,  Marxism-Leninism  was,  is,  and  will  be  the  science 
of  winning,  the  only  dependable  theoretical  foundation  ensuring  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  historical  perspective,  making  for  a 
far-sighted  definition  of  the  country’s  development  strategy  for 
many  years  ahead  and  giving  us  a  clear  view  of  international 
events. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  our  Party,  which  is  consistently  gui¬ 
ded  in  all  its  revolutionary  and  transformative  activity  by  the  ideas 
and  principles  of  scientific  communism,  has  always,  fighting  ac¬ 
tively  for  the  triumph  of  the  ideals  of  communism,  firmly  defended 
the  Marxist-Leninist  teaching  against  attacks  by  undisguised  de¬ 
votees  of  bourgeois  ideology  and  against  encroachments  on  its 
purity  by  various  opportunists,  and  right-wing  and  leftist  revisio¬ 
nists.  And  this  approach  was  emphatically  reaffirmed  by  the  25th 
Congress. 
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The  Party  of  Lenin  is  firmly  convinced  that  anti-communism — 
whose  most  virulent  variety  manifests  itself  in  anti-Sovietism— is 
and  has  always  been  the  tool  used  by  imperialists  and  reactionaries 
against  the  movement  for  peace,  democracy,  and  social  progress. 
Together  with  the  fraternal  parties,  the  CPSU  will  redouble  the 
drive  to  expose  anti-communism  as  recommended  in  the  final  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference  of  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  of 
Europe,  the  most  representative  international  communist  forum  of 
recent  years. 

Soviet  Communists  are  aware  that  Marxism-Leninism  derives 
its  vital  power  from  continuous  creative  development.  That,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  founders  of  scientific  communism, 
to  which  our  Party  is  ever  faithful.  In  theory  as  well  as  practice, 
as  follows  Lenin’s  precept  ‘not  to  rest  content  with  the  skill  we 
have  acquired  by  previous  experience,  but,  under  all  circumstances 
to  go  on,  under  all  circumstances  to  strive  for  something  bigger, 
under  all  circumstances  to  proceed  form  simpler  to  more  difficult 
tasks.  Otherwise,  no  progress  whatever  is  possible’.*  That  the  CPSU 
follows  this  line  without  fail  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  documents  of  the  25th  Congress,  notably  the  report  of 
the  Central  Committee  delivered  by  its  General  Secretary, 
L.  I.  Brezhnev.  The  report  explains  and  defines  the  current  tasks 
in  home  and  foreign  policy  and  makes  a  new  valuable  contribution 
to  Marxist-Leninist  thought  and  its  steadfast  materialisation  in 
deeds  and  achievements. 

The  Central  Committee  report  to  the  Congress  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  creative  Marxism.  It  contains  the  results  of  the  Party’s 
continuous  development  of  revolutionary  theory,  synthesises  the 
experience  of  communist  construction  in  the  USSR,  the  growth  of 
world  socialism,  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  for  peace,  national  in¬ 
dependence,  and  social  progress,  and  presents  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  international  situation  and  its  outlook. 

The  report  takes  us  a  big  step  forward  in  our  study  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  problems  of  world  development  and  international  relations, 
notably  such  questions  as  the  unity  and  interaction  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  modern  revolutionary  process;  the  essence  of  the 
present  stage  in  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism;  revolution  as  the 
result  of  the  country’s  internal  development  and  a  mighty  lever 
of  social  renovation;  the  peaceful  and  non-peaceful  ways  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  need  for  defending  its  gains;  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  struggle  for  democracy  and  struggle  for  socialism;  the  clash 
of  divergent  forces  over  the  question  of  war  and  peace;  detente 
and  class  struggle;  the  principles  governing  relations  between  Com¬ 
munist  parties;  the  ways  of  strengthening  the  unity  of  the  inter¬ 
national  working  class  and  the  internationalist  solidarity  of  all  the 
sectors  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Valuable  Admissions  of  Pitirim  Sorokin’,  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  28,  p.  192. 
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The  report  contains  a  clear  evaluation  of  the  correlation  of  the 
main  factors  and  forces  active  on  the  world  scene,  and  equips  the 
Party  with  a  scientifically  grounded  political  line  in  respect  of 
the  key  problems  of  our  time. 

The  report  is  wholly  foreign  to  abstract  theorising.  It  reposes 
on  the  unity  of  revolutionary  theory  and  revolutionary  action,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  truly  Leninist,  that  is,  a  profoundly  scientific 
and  at  once  strictly  concrete  and  motivated,  approach  to  topical 
problems  in  the  sense  of  their  practical  solution  and  in  formulating 
them  ‘not  only  in  the  sense  of  explaining  the  past,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  a  bold  forecast  of  the  future  and  of  bold  practical  action 
for  its  achievement’.  * 

The  report  presents  an  organic  blend  of  current  and  strategic 
tasks  and  reflects  the  Party’s  correct  understanding  of  the  dialecti¬ 
cal  connection  between  the  immediate  and  the  more  remote  objec¬ 
tives.  It  is  important,  too,  that,  the  report  devotes  close  attention  to 
making  the  policy  of  the  Party  increasingly  effective.  This  directly 
depends  on  the  Party’s  skill  of  singling  out  the  main  laws  and 
the  more  significant  trends  in  the  historical  process,  on  its  consi¬ 
dered  and  objective  assessment  of  the  rapidly  changing  situation, 
on  its  correct  evaluation  of  new  developments  in  the  life  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  of  new  political  situations,  and  on  its  consistency  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  All  this,  taken  together, 
has  won  the  CPSU  incontestable  prestige  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  is  helping  to  rally  the  people’s  efforts  in  pursuing 
the  aims  of  Party  policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

‘The  Soviet  people  are  aware,’  L.  I.  Brezhnev  said  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  ‘that  where  the  Party  acts,  success  and  victory  are  assured. 
The  people  trust  the  Party.  The  people  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Party’s  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  This  augments  the  Party’s 
strength  and  serves  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  energy.’  **  The 
people’s  faith  and  support  are,  indeed,  the  main  guarantee  of  the 
high  efficiency  and  general  success  of  the  Party’s  policy. 

The  Central  Committee  report  enriches  practice  and  raises  the 
theoretical  basis  of  our  long-term  policy  in  home  and  foreign  affairs 
to  a  new,  higher  level.  Its  principles  and  conclusions,  which  epit¬ 
omise  the  collective  will  and  reason  of  the  Soviet  Communists,  are 
what  we  call  Leninism  in  action.  The  report  may  be  legitimately 
described  as  the  manifesto  of  developed  socialism,  or  a  society 
that  is  gradually  growing  into  communism,  a  society  the  like  of 
which  humanity  has  never  seen  before. 

In  the  setting  of  developed  socialism,  the  policy  of  the  CPSU 
expresses  the  vital  interests  and  cherished  aspirations  of  the  entire 
Soviet  people  more  thoroughly  and  conclusively.  Still,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  our  society,  the  working 
class. 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Karl  Marx’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  21,  p.  72. 

**  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXV th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  106. 
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The  class  nature  of  the  Party’s  international  policy,  which  is 
part  of  its  intensive  and  highly  diverse  activity,  is  expressed  first 
of  all  in  its  orientation  on  securing  the  basic  interests  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  world,  the  international  working  class,  and  all  the  exploi¬ 
ted  and  oppressed  people  on  earth,  and  on  uniting  the  working 
people  of  the  world  under  the  banner  of  proletarian  internationalism 
for  the  sake  of  these  interests. 

Proletarian  internationalism  implies  the  world-wide  fraternity 
of  working  people  in  the  struggle  for  common  ideals,  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  Communist  and  Workers’  parties,  united  action  by  the 
working  class  of  all  countries,  and  active  solidarity  with  all  those 
aspiring  to  peace,  national  independence,  and  social  progress.  It 
is  and,  has  always  been,  a  mighty  and  tested  weapon  of  the  world 
communist  and  working-class  movement.  The  movement’s  gains 
in  the  battle  for  society’s  progressive  reconstruction  have  their  roots 
in  proletarian  internationalism. 

Proletarian  internationalism  is  the  earnest  of  new  victories  in 
the  great  cause  fought  for  by  the  Communists.  The  25th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  stressed,  as  one  of  its  most  important  conclusions,  the 
increasing  significance  of  proletarian  internationalism  for  the  ful¬ 
ler  use  of  the  favourable  historical  conditions  of  our  time  to  further 
the  lofty  aims  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  liberation  and 
the  fundamental  reconstruction  of  international  relations  on  a  basis 
of  justice. 

The  Congress  levelled  criticism  in  a  principled  Leninist  way  at 
all  departures  from  internationalism,  because  they  are  tantamount 
to  disarming  the  working  class  and  its  vanguard  in  face  of  the 
class  enemy.  Congress  called  for  all-out  effort  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  Communists  and  all  progressive  forces  in  the  world. 

This  appeal  also  resounded  in  the  speech  of  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  head 
of  the  CPSU  delegation,  at  the  recent  forum  of  European  Commu¬ 
nists.  Conscious  of  its  importance  and  timeliness,  and  of  the  need 
for  close-knit  unity  of  action,  the  European  Communist  parties 
have  determined,  as  recorded  in  the  Document  of  the  conference, 
to  continue  extending  their  internationalist,  comradely  co-operation 
and  solidarity  on  the  basis  of  the  great  ideas  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  with  due  respect  for  the  standards  of  mutual  relations  ac¬ 
cepted  between  them. 

Defence  of  proletarian  internationalism,  as  our  Party  sees  it, 
is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Marxist-Leninist. 

II 

It  is  from  internationalist  and  class-based  positions  that  our 
Party  approaches  the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  of  our  time, 
particularly  the  main  one,  that  of  war  and  peace.  For  the  CPSU 
consolidation  of  world  peace  is  the  fervent  wish  of  all  working 
people  in  the  world  and  the  necessary  condition  for  socialist  and 
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communist  construction  and  advancement  of  the  world  revolu¬ 
tionary  process.  This  is  why  it  works  so  perseveringly  and  in- 
defatigably  to  carry  out  Lenin’s  precept:  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  decisions  and  measures  ‘that  would  certainly  lead  to 
peace,  if  not  to  the  complete  elimination  of  the  war  danger’.  * 
True  to  the  revolution,  the  Soviet  Communists  are  doing  and 
will  do  everything  they  can,  says  the  Central  Committee  report, 
to  safeguard  and  consolidate  peace  and  deliver  humanity  from 
new  destructive  wars. 

The  most  typical  feature  of  the  Soviet  Party’s  activity  on  the 
world  scene  is  that  it  closely  connects  the  struggle  for  peace 
with  the  struggle  for  social  progress.  This  close  bond  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  very  first  international  document  of  the  Soviet 
Republic — Lenin’s  Decree  on  Peace,  which  presented  as  one 
whole  the  basic  principles  of  its  foreign  policy — proletarian  in¬ 
ternationalism  and  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different 
social  systems. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  peaceful  essence  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  a  corollary  of  its  class-oriented  character.  Peace 
is  the  wish  of  all  peoples,  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  common  human  ideal.  It  is  this  that  determines 
the  true  humanism  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  profound  humanism  of  socialism  runs  through  all  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  our  Party,  whose  sense  and  purpose  is  stated  in  the  brief 
but  profoundly  expressive  motto,  ‘Everything  for  the  sake  of 
man,  everything  for  the  benefit  of  man’.  This  was  once  again  viv¬ 
idly  demonstrated  by  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  which 
approved  an  imposing  programme  for  the  further  uplift  of  the 
Soviet  people’s  material  and  spiritual  standard  of  life  and  for  the 
further  building  of  the  basis  of  communism,  the  society  of  the 
future. 

The  Party’s  foreign  policy  rests  on  the  principle  that  no  true 
humanism  is  possible  outside  the  struggle  for  peace  and  interna¬ 
tional  security,  and  against  war,  the  source  of  incalculable  suf¬ 
fering  and  privation.  ‘No  aim  is  more  lofty  and  humane,’  as 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  said,  ‘than  that  of  the  utmost  consolidation  of  peace 
and  international  security,  and  dependable  removal  of  the  war 
danger  from  relations  between  states.’  And  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  spares  no  effort  in  the  drive  for  this  aim,  is  rightly  seen 
by  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
peace. 

Our  philosophy  of  peace  is  one  of  historical  optimism.  Achiev¬ 
ing  lasting  peace  is  a  wholly  realistic  goal.  The  Soviet  Commu¬ 
nists  are  certain  that  the  peace  offensive  that  is  now  underway 
will,  despite  the  complexity  and  contradictions  of  the  internation- 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Interview  given  to  Michael  Farbman,  Observer  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  Correspondent’,  Collected  Works,  Vol,  33,  p.  386. 
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al  situation,  lead  to  fresh  successes  in  the  bid  to  consolidate 
peace  and  security. 

Our  confidence  reposes  on  the  constantly  growing  influence  of 
the  socialist  community’s  policy  of  peace,  the  life  asserting  pow¬ 
er  of  the  working  people’s  love  of  peace,  and  the  deep  interest 
of  the  young  liberated  states  in  peace  as  the  setting  for  their  de¬ 
velopment.  The  CPSU  and  its  Central  Committee  have  observed 
time  and  again  that  more  realistic  tendencies  are  coming  to  the 
fore  in  the  policy  of  the  Western  leaders  and  that  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  understanding  of  the  true  relation  of  class  and  political 
world  forces  has  begun  to  gain  ground.  All  in  all,  our  Party  is 
convinced  that  the  main  revolutionary  forces  of  the  time — the 
socialist  states,  the  working-class  movement  in  the  capitalist 
countries,  and  the  national  liberation  movement — are  able,  hand 
in  hand  with  all  democratic  and  peace  forces,  to  prevent  another 
world  war. 

It  is  the  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  principles  of  proleta¬ 
rian  internationalism  and  peaceful  coexistence,  lofty  humanitar¬ 
ian  ideals,  and  historical  optimism,  that  make  up  the  foundation 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  that  determine  its  noble  aims  and  its 
immediate  and  more  remote  tasks.  There  is  a  direct  and  unin- 
termittent  line  in  the  Party’s  consistent  struggle  for  these  aims 
and  tasks  running  from  the  Decree  on  Peace  of  1917  to  the  Peace 
Programme  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  and  the  new  tasks  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  set  by  the  25th  Congress. 

Present  Soviet  aims  in  foreign  policy,  as  defined  by  the  23rd 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  two  subsequent  Party  congresses,  are  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  fraternal  countries  to  secure  favourable  internation¬ 
al  conditions  for  building  socialism  and  communism;  to  further 
the  unity,  friendship  and  fraternity  of  the  socialist  countries; 
to  assist  the  national  liberation  movement  and  expand  all-round 
co-operation  with  the  developing  countries;  to  promote  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  diflerent  social  sys¬ 
tems,  repulse  imperialism’s  aggressive  forces,  and  save  mankind 
from  another  world  war. 

Our  Party  and  its  Central  Committee  have  worked  industrious¬ 
ly  and  fruitfully  to  further  the  Peace  Programme  of  the  24th 
Congress.  Practice — and  practical  results  are  the  only  trustworthy 
criterion  of  the  viability  of  a  political  programme — has  shown 
that  its  objectives  are  justified  and  far-sighted.  It  has  proved 
right  the  line  of  securing  a  radical  improvement  in  international 
relations  and — relying  on  the  power,  unity  and  dynamism  of  the 
socialist  world  and  on  its  increasingly  close  alliance  with  all  pro¬ 
gressive  and  peace-loving  forces — of  achieving  a  change  of  course 
from  cold  war  and  explosive  tension  to  detente,  peaceful  coexistence 
and  mutually  beneficial  co-operation. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  Peace 
Programme  has  by  now  been  put  into  eflect.  The  positive  change 
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in  world  affairs  is  truly  impressive.  There  is  hardly  any  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  international  relations  for  such  far-reach¬ 
ing  improvements,  vitally  important  not  only  to  the  fraternal  so¬ 
cialist  countries  but  also  to  the  world,  being  achieved  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Referring  to  the  principal  result  of  the  Party’s  foreign  policy 
in  the  early  half  of  the  seventies,  L.  I.  Brezhnev  observed  that 
‘the  international  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  been 
more  stable.  We  have  entered  the  fourth  decade  of  peace.  Social¬ 
ism’s  positions  have  grown  stronger.  The  detente  has  become 
the  leading  trend’.  We  can  be  proud  that  Soviet  foreign  policy 
has  enormously  contributed  to  the  favourable  changes  in  the 
world,  with  the  Peace  Programme  acting  as  a  kind  of  catalyst 
in  this  progressive,  often  precipitous,  process  that  is  still  not  over. 

Certainly,  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  positive  trends  have  be¬ 
come  an  irreversible  feature  of  international  affairs.  World  peace 
is  far  from  guaranteed.  Serious  obstacles  have  yet  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way.  But  jointly  with  our  Warsaw  Treaty  allies  and 
our  friends  we  have  done  everything  we  could  to  safeguard  peace¬ 
ful  construction  in  our  own  country  and  the  fraternal  socialist 
states,  and  to  safeguard  peace  and  international  security. 

Small  wonder  that  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  won  respect  and 
support  among  the  mass  of  people  all  over  the  world.  ‘And  we 
shall  continue  this  policy  with  redoubled  energy,’  says  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  report,  ‘working  to  bridle  the  forces  of  war  and 
aggression,  to  consolidate  world  peace  and  assure  the  peoples’ 
right  to  freedom,  independence  and  social  progress.’  * 

The  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  advanced  a  new  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  programme  based  on  the  results  of  the  Peace  Programme,  of 
which  it  is  a  natural  continuation  and  projection.  It  sets  out  the 
most  urgent  international  priorities,  advances  a  set  of  important 
constructive  proposals,  and  charts  concrete  objective  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  peace  offensive  of  Soviet  diplomacy. 

The  Programme  of  Further  Struggle  for  Peace  and  Internation¬ 
al  Co-operation  and  for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
Peoples  gives  pride  of  place  to  the  task  of  the  fraternal  socialist 
countries,  ‘while  steadily  strengthening  their  unity  and  expanding 
their  all-round  co-operation  in  building  the  new  society . . .  [to] 
augment  their  joint  active  contribution  to  the  consolidation  of 
peace’.  ** 

And  this  is  understandable,  because  the  affairs  and  cares  of  the 
part  of  the  world  where  communist  ideals  are  being  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  are  naturally  closest  to  our  hearts.  We  make  no  secret  of 
seeking  an  ever  more  favourable  international  setting  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  building  of  socialism  and  communism. 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  6. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  Lenin’s  prediction  that  socialism  would  be¬ 
come  an  international  force  exerting  decisive  influence  on  all 
world  politics,  is  coming  true  before  our  eyes.  Naturally,  this  im¬ 
poses  a  special  responsibility  for  world  peace  on  the  USSR  and 
the  fraternal  countries.  And  this  they  understand  very  clearly.  So¬ 
cialism  and  peace  are  indivisible. 

No  other  alliance  or  coalition  past  or  present  can  compare  in 
endurance  with  the  socialist  community.  This  new  community  of 
nations  and  states  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  world  affairs, 
and  has  set  the  main  trend  in  humanity’s  social  and  political  prog¬ 
ress.  Through  the  very  nature  of  socialism  and  thanks  to  their 
foreign  policy,  which  exercises  an  ever  greater  influence  on  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  the  socialist  states  are  now  the  most  depend¬ 
able  stronghold  of  peace  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
nations. 

Successful  building  of  the  new  society  in  each  of  the  socialist 
countries  and  their  effective  conduct  of  world  affairs  depend  to  an 
enormous  extent  on  unity,  class  solidarity  and  mutual  aid.  The 
CPSU  and  the  Government  of  the  USSR  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
strengthen  the  fraternal  friendship  of  the  countries  of  the  social¬ 
ist  community  and  to  further  their  co-operation  on  the  principles 
of  socialist  internationalism,  true  sovereignty,  complete  equality, 
interest  in  each  other’s  success,  and  comradely  mutual  assistance. 

Their  co-operation  reposes  on  the  indestructible  unity  of  their 
Communist  parties,  identity  of  their  world  outlook,  aims  and  will. 
This  is  its  basis,  its  heart  and  soul,  and  its  organising  force.  One 
tested  form  of  co-operation  are  the  meetings  held  regularly  by 
leaders  of  their  Communist  parties,  at  which  they  discuss  matters 
concerning  the  building  of  socialism  and  communism  and  foreign 
policy,  and  jointly  map  out  the  common  advance. 

There  is  effective  co-operation  in  the  framework  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty’s  Political  Consultative  Committee  on  questions  of  relat¬ 
ions  between  its  member  countries.  Here  they  also  discuss  Euro¬ 
pean  and  world  problems  of  common  interest,  and  work  out  an 
agreed  political  course.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  sessions 
of  the  PCC  always  turn  into  a  major  international  event. 

The  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  set  up  twenty  years  ago  is  a 
time-tested  instrument  of  political  and  military  collaboration.  It 
perseveres  in  its  mission  and  is  a  dependable  shield  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  socialism  and  peace.  As  said  in  the  Central  Committee  re¬ 
port,  ‘as  long  as  the  NATO  bloc  continues  to  exist  and  as  long  as 
militarist  elements  continue  their  arms  drive,  our  country  and  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  will  continue  to  streng¬ 
then  this  political-military  alliance’.  * 

Countries  of  the  socialist  community  are  entering  the  qualita¬ 
tively  new  stage — developed  socialism  with  its  high  growth  rates 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  pp.  11-12. 
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of  the  productive  forces,  higher  efficiency  of  social  production, 
and  steadily  rising  standards  of  living.  ‘The  ties  between  socialist 
states  are  becoming  ever  closer  with  the  flowering  of  each  social¬ 
ist  nation  and  the  strengthening  of  their  sovereignty,  and  elements 
of  community  are  increasing  in  their  policy,  economy,  and 
social  life.  There  is  a  gradual  levelling  up  of  their  development,’ 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  noted  at  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  adding 
that  ‘this  process  of  gradual  drawing  together  of  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  is  now  operating  quite  definitely  as  an  objective  law.' 4 

This  law  expresses  itself  strikingly  through  the  economic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community.  It  is  main¬ 
ly  due  to  their  effective  use  of  the  advantages  of  socialist  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labour  that  they  have  grown  into  so  power¬ 
ful  an  economic  force. 

The  fraternal  countries  in  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance  form  the  world’s  biggest  economic  community.  CMEA 
also  surpasses  all  other  international  economic  alignments  in  rate 
of  growth  of  the  aggregate  national  economic  potential.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  alone  accounts  for  20  per  cent  of  world  industrial  out¬ 
put,  and  in  physical  terms  this  exceeds  total  world  output  in 
1950.  The  CMEA  share  in  world  industrial  output  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  one-third. 

Co-operation  of  CMEA  countries  is  based  on  the  Comprehensive 
Socialist  Integration  Programme  adopted  in  1971.  This  programme 
gave  their  economic  interaction  a  new  quality.  A  considerable 
reserve  has  been  tapped  in  the  current  quinquennium  and  for  the 
subsequent  period  by  co-ordinating  national  economic  plans  and 
adopting  a  plan  of  multilateral  integration  measures  for  1976- 
1980. 

The  30th  session  of  CMEA,  held  in  Berlin  this  July,  was  an 
important  milestone  in  socialist  economic  integration,  which  in¬ 
creasingly  directs  the  economic  development  of  member  countries. 
The  participants  in  the  session  reviewed  the  results  of  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Programme  and  reaffirmed  their  common  resolve  to 
continue  integration  and  joint  use  of  their  natural  wealth,  mater¬ 
ial  resources  and  manpower  through  co-operation  and  specialisa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  and  common  interest.  This  is  reflected,  among 
other  things,  in  their  decision  to  work  out  specific  ten  to  fifteen- 
year  co-operation  programmes  for  key  fields  of  production.  Cumu¬ 
latively,  they  will  give  added  momentum  to  the  objective  historic¬ 
al  process  of  bringing  closer  and  balancing  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  levels  of  CMEA  countries. 

They  will  make  the  community  more  close-knit,  fortify  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  socialist  internationalism  among  the  people  of  the  fraternal 
countries,  and  show  socialism’s  superiority  as  a  socio-economic 
system.  Consistent  growth  of  socialist  economic  integration  will 
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in  many  ways  promote  equal  economic  co-operation  between  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  help  recast  the  unequal  relations  im¬ 
posed  by  imperialism,  thus  benefiting  the  international  situation. 

As  noted  by  the  25th  Congress,  the  expanding  ideological  co¬ 
operation  among  parties  of  the  fraternal  countries  is  gaining  in 
importance.  This  is  important  because  the  ideological  contention 
of  the  two  systems  is  as  relevant  and  sharp  as  before.  And  in 
this  contention,  propagation  of  our  progressive  and  humane  ideas, 
of  the  truth  about  socialism  and  its  successes,  and  about  its  his¬ 
torical  superiority  over  capitalism,  is  a  powerful  weapon. 

In  sum,  Congress  has  again  demonstrated  the  stability  of  So¬ 
viet  Party  and  government  policy  as  concerns  cementing  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  fraternal  parties  and  countries,  and  their  ever  closer  re¬ 
lations  in  all  fields  for  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  the  socialist 
community  and  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  international 
co-operation.  And  it  is  with  enthusiasm  that  our  entire  nation  fol¬ 
lows  this  course. 


Ill 

‘Work  for  the  termination  of  the  expanding  arms  race,  which 
is  endangering  peace,  and  for  transition  to  reducing  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stockpiles  of  arms,  to  disarmament’,  *  is  another  cardinal 
task  set  in  the  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  25th  Congress. 
And,  truly,  nothing  is  more  urgent  today  than  to  bridle  the  arms 
race  and  begin  disarmament.  There  is  no  other  task  more  crucial 
not  only  for  safety  today,  but  also  for  coming  generations. 

In  this  nuclear  age  the  arms  race  is  an  incomparably  greater 
threat  to  people’s  lives  than  it  was  at  any  other  time.  Apart  from 
the  obvious  danger  of  possible  military  consequences,  it  leads  ine¬ 
vitably  to  disruption  of  political  detente.  On  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  plane,  with  the  world  spending  about  a  million  dollars  on 
armaments  every  two  minutes  or  nearly  300  billion  a  year,  it  robs 
nations  of  a  substantial  and  continuously  increasing  portion  of 
the  wealth  created  by  strenuous  labour,  and  is  holding  up  solu¬ 
tion  of  vital  global  problems,  such  as  extensive  development  of 
the  World  Ocean  and  outer  space,  development  of  fundamentally 
novel  sources  of  energy,  and  eradication  of  disease,  hunger,  illit¬ 
eracy,  and  poverty. 

Despite  the  seemingly  ungovernable  arms  avalanche  engulfing 
more  and  more  countries,  and  despite  the  fact  that  disarmament 
is  being  variously  resisted  by  groups  that  make  billion-dollar  profits 
on  arms,  by  those  who  still  nurse  reckless  schemes  of  settling 
the  historical  contention  between  the  two  systems  by  force — 
and  exponents  of  the  cynical  ‘philosophy’  of  building  a  ‘radiant’ 
future  on  radioactive  ruins  and  ashes  are  making  common  cause 
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with  them — the  present  world  situation  is  on  the  whole  encourag¬ 
ing.  Good  conditions  for  progress  to  disarmament  are  being  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  easing  of  tension  and  by  the  ever  more  determined 
eflorts  of  the  peace-loving  nations  to  curb  the  arms  race. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  work  in  this  direction  can  be 
successful.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  largely  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  socialist  commu¬ 
nity,  a  wholly  realistic — albeit  initial  and  limited— advance  has 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  disarmament. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  countries  to  make  the  most  of  all  availa¬ 
ble  opportunities  in  the  interest  of  safeguarding  their  own  secu¬ 
rity,  as  well  as  international  peace.  As  concerns  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  as  willing  as  before  to  come  to  terms  on  the  most  radi¬ 
cal  disarmament  measures,  not  short  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament.  But  since  not  all  by  far  are  inclined  to  join  in  solving 
this  problem  at  once  and  in  earnest,  the  USSR  is  prepared  to  ap¬ 
proach  disarmament  gradually  stage  by  stage.  The  main  thing  is 
to  secure  tangible  results. 

The  new  peace  programme  gives  the  specific  directions  in 
which  efforts  should  be  made  to  further  this  aim.  In  particular,  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  complete  the  Soviet-American  talks  on 
further  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seeking  to  give  eflect  to  the  Vladivostok  accord  of  1974 
and  prevent  the  opening  of  yet  another  channel  of  the  arms 
race. 

We  will  continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  complete  the  drafting 
of  a  new  Soviet-American  agreement  on  limiting  and  reducing 
strategic  arms.  Its  conclusion  would  visibly  contribute  to  interna¬ 
tional  security.  A  desire  to  facilitate  this  is  also  being  voiced  by 
the  American  side.  We  can  only  wish  that  its  deeds  will  match 
its  words. 

The  crying  necessity  for  ending  the  race  in  mass  destruction 
weapons,  notably  nuclear  weapons,  needs  no  proving.  In  line  with 
its  principles,  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  advocated  and  now  ad¬ 
vocates  banning  these  weapons.  And  now,  too,  it  favours  solving 
this  problem  in  conjunction  with  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  force 
in  international  relations.  Though  aware  that  in  the  obtaining 
conditions  this  can  only  be  a  strategic,  long-term  aim,  the  CC 
CPSU  always  keeps  it  in  sight. 

A  fruitful  approach  would  be  to  conclude  accords  on  stopping 
manufacture  of  nuclear  arms,  stopping  to  supply  them  to  armies, 
and  ending  development  and  manufacture  of  new  models  and  types 
of  nuclear  arms  with  a  simultaneous  or  early  reduction  of 
stockpiles  and  of  nuclear  arms  carriers.  The  problem  of  nuclear 
disarmament  merits  close  and  exhaustive  study  with  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  nuclear  powers.  And  since,  for  wholly  understand¬ 
able  reasons,  all  nations  have  a  stake  in  the  matter,  it  could  also 
be  joined  by  non-nuclear  countries. 
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If  we  want  to  prevent  qualitative  improvement  or  development 
of  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is 
stop  testing  everywhere  and  by  all  countries.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  proposed  a  treaty  on  the  complete  and  general  prohibition 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  at  the  past  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  holds  that  negotiations  sanctioned  by  that  session 
should  begin  without  delay.  During  these  negotiations  we  are  ready 
to  take  part  in  a  search  for  an  understanding  on  the  control 
problem. 

Like  the  question  of  peaceful  underground  nuclear  explosions, 
this  problem  should  not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  nego¬ 
tiations,  as  borne  out  by  the  recently  concluded  Soviet-American 
treaty  on  underground  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  is  highly  important  to  protect  the  world  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  A  sure  way  would  be  to  make  the  now  ope¬ 
rating  non-proliferation  treaty  truly  universal,  for  not  even  all  nu¬ 
clear  powers  have  yet  acceded  to  it.  What  we  also  need  are  guar¬ 
antees  to  prevent  international  co-operation  in  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  from  serving  as  a  loophole  for  spread  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Banning  and  eliminating  chemical  weapons,  which  are  another 
means  of  mass  annihilation,  is  also  highly  urgent.  Since  for  rea¬ 
sons  beyond  the  control  of  the  socialist  countries  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  solve  this  problem  radically  and  at  one  go,  as  was  the 
case  with  bacteriological  weapons,  everything  should  evidently  be 
done  to  ban  the  deadliest  chemical  means  of  warfare.  It  would  be 
a  big  step  forward  to  carry  out  the  Soviet-American  understand¬ 
ing  on  joint  initiative  concerning  a  relevant  convention. 

Prohibiting  development  of  new  weapons  of  mass  annihilation 
that  could  in  deadliness  prove  commensurate  or  even  superior  to 
existing  types  and  systems,  is  a  substantial  aspect  of  the  whole 
disarmament  problem.  This  danger  is  growing  from  day  to  day, 
and  especially  so  because,  in  effect,  there  are  no  serious  curbs  on 
using  scientific  and  technical  achievements  for  military  purposes. 

Wishing  to  prevent  this  turn  of  events  and  being  anxious  that 
scientific  and  technical  achievements  should  be  used  exclusively 
for  man’s  good,  the  Soviet  Union  has  suggested  an  international 
agreement  blocking  development  and  manufacture  of  new  types 
and  systems  of  mass  annihilation  weapons.  The  Disarmament 
Committee  in  Geneva,  to  which  this  issue  was  referred  by  the  past 
UN  General  Assembly,  is  at  present  discussing  a  pertinent  So¬ 
viet  project. 

As  we  see  it,  negotiations  of  a  ban  on  developing  new  types 
and  systems  of  mass  destruction  weapons  should  receive  cardinal 
attention.  On  no  account  must  we  let  a  new  Pandora’s  box  be 
opened,  threatening  mankind  with  incalculable  perils.  Those  po¬ 
liticians  who  take  this  issue  lightly  and  fail  to  give  it  due  atten¬ 
tion,  will  assume  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  tragic  consequences. 
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In  the  conditions  of  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution  prac¬ 
tical  opportunities  are  coming  to  hand  for  modifying  nature  and 
climate,  and,  among  other  things,  causing  artificial  cyclones  and 
storms,  changing  the  weather  in  large  areas,  altering  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  and  the  state  of  the  ionosphere  and  the  ozone  layer,  and  the 
like.  This  can  be  used— and  initial  attempts  have  already  been 
made — as  a  means  of  warfare.  Two  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
placed  a  proposal  before  the  United  Nations  to  eliminate  this  dan¬ 
ger  and  conclude  an  international  convention  banning  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  environment  for  military  or  other  hostile  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  has  worked  out 
and  endorsed  the  text  of  such  a  convention  on  the  basis  of  a 
draft  agreed  by  the  USSR  and  USA,  and  has  by  now  submitted 
it  for  approval  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Once  it  is  signed 
and  enters  into  force  a  serious  barrier  will  have  been  erected  against 
military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of  means  of  modifying  the 
natural  environment. 

An  effective  way  of  winding  up  the  arms  race  would  be  to  end 
the  present  continuous  growth  of  the  military  expenditures  of 
many  states  and  to  replace  it  with  systematic  reductions.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  repeatedly  declared  its  readiness  to  take  practical 
steps  in  this  direction.  Now,  too,  it  is  making  constructive  proposals. 

In  1973  the  UN  General  Assembly,  acting  on  the  initiative  of 
the  USSR,  decided  in  favour  of  reducing  by  10  per  cent  the  mili¬ 
tary  budgets  of  countries  which  are  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  allocating  part  of  the  released  funds  for 
aid  to  developing  countries.  Implementation  of  this  decisions,  in 
which  other  countries  could  also  take  part,  would  benefit  the  de¬ 
veloped,  as  well  as  developing  countries,  for  the  economised  funds 
would  be  channelled  into  peaceful  construction. 

Nothing  has,  however,  been  done  on  this  score  so  far,  because 
some  of  the  NATO  countries  that  are  unwilling  to  curb  the  arms 
race  are  sidestepping  this  natural  and  useful  measure.  Additional 
efforts  are  evidently  needed  to  get  the  matter  off  the  ground.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  if  the  suggested  extent  of  the  reduction  does  not  suit  some¬ 
one,  we  could  come  to  terms  on  a  figure  higher  than  10  per 
cent  or  a  lower  one  as  a  first  step  in  1977.  In  any  case,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  reducing  military  budgets  is  exceedingly  important  and 
must  be  steadily  pushed  to  a  successful  solution. 

Like  other  socialist  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  Vienna  negotiations  on  reducing  armed  forces 
and  armaments  in  the  centre  of  Europe  where  there  is  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  troops  of  the  two  most  powerful  military  groups  of 
states.  A  solution  of  this  issue  would  substantially  help  to  ease 
tension  not  only  in  the  region  concerned  but  also  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  would  benefit  international  detente  as  a  whole. 

Striving  for  progress  in  Vienna,  the  socialist  countries  have 
suggested  working  out  an  agreement  on  a  reduction  of  Soviet  and 
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American  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  the  first  stage,  with  the 
other  directly  involved  countries  undertaking  not  to  increase  their 
strength  during  the  time  of  the  negotiations  and  also  taking  on 
a  general  but  clear  commitment  to  reduce  their  armed  forces  and 
armaments  in  the  second  stage.  This  would  ensure  an  equal  con¬ 
tribution  by  each  country  to  lessening  the  military  confrontation 
in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

The  proposals  of  the  socialist  countries  are  based  on  the  appro¬ 
ximate  equality  of  the  armed  forces  of  Warsaw  Treaty  and  NATO 
countries,  as  this  is  evident  from  data  they  supplied  in  Vienna 
on  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  in 
the  centre  of  Europe.  Naturally,  commitments  assumed  by  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  envisaged  agreement  must  reflect  this  fact. 

In  the  Vienna  negotiations  the  socialist  countries  seek  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  not  impairing  the  security  of  any 
country,  which  naturally  includes  consideration  for  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  Western  partners.  In  contrast,  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  keep  insisting  on  an  asymmetrical  reduction  that  would  tilt 
the  long-time  balance  of  strength  in  Central  Europe  in  their  fa¬ 
vour. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds,  however,  that  there  are  opportunities 
for  progress.  All  we  need  is  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  all  par¬ 
ticipants  to  reach  an  understanding.  As  noted  at  the  25th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU,  the  Vienna  negotiations  will  be  successful  if 
the  NATO  countries  give  up  attempts  at  using  them  to  win  unila¬ 
teral  military  advantages. 

The  Soviet  Union  intends  to  work  on  for  accords  on  concrete 
disarmament  steps  in  Central  Europe,  and  to  promote  military 
detente  in  this  region  in  years  to  come. 

The  problem  of  curbing  the  arms  race,  which  affects  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  nations  without  exception,  cannot,  of  course,  be  settled 
automatically.  Energetic  efforts  are  needed  by  peace-loving  states 
and  joint  action  by  all  peace-loving  forces.  Effective  use  should 
be  made  of  all  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  negotiation 
mechanisms  that  have  proved  their  worth. 

To  secure  cardinal  progress  in  disarmaments  (conditions  for 
this  have  matured  and  the  matter  brooks  no  delay),  all  pertinent 
questions  must  be  competently  and  comprehensively  examined 
with  due  account  of  all  circumstances  by  the  broadest  possible 
and  prestigious  forum.  For  many  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  called 
for  a  World  Disarmament  Conference,  and,  as  put  down  in 
the  new  Peace  Programme,  we  will  do  our  utmost  for  it  to  be 
convened. 

We  hold  that  a  speicial  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
could  be  an  intermediate  stage  to  lay  the  ground  for  a  broad  and 
radical  examination  of  the  disarmament  problem  at  a  world  confe¬ 
rence.  This  special  session,  which  must  not  be  restricted  either  in 
time  or  by  any  procedural  routine,  would  facilitate  discussion  of  the 
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entire  range  of  disarmament  problems,  help  to  determine  ways  and 
means  for  solving  them,  and  work  out  a  long-term  programme  of 
practical  steps,  thus  securing  a  radical  change  in  the  matter  of 
disarmament. 

Taking  guidance  in  the  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  25th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU  and  with  consideration  for  the  trends  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  political  situation  in  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
appealed  to  all  UN  member  states  at  the  thirty-first  General  Assemb¬ 
ly,  and  to  all  countries,  of  the  world,  to  multiply  their  efforts  in 
curbing  the  arms  race  and  beginning  disarmament.  It  has  submitted 
a  special  document  to  the  Assembly,  setting  out  its  ideas  about  the 
main  objectives  of  agreed  action  that  would  yield  practical  results 
in  this  large  and  exceedingly  important  area  of  present-day  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to  ending  the 
arms  race  and  beginning  disarmament.  Our  efforts  directed  to  sup¬ 
plementing  political  detente  with  military  detente  are  winning  broad 
international  backing.  ‘The  Soviet  Communists  are  proud,’ 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  said  at  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  ‘of  having 
undertaken  the  difficult  but  noble  mission  of  standing  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  fighters  striving  to  deliver  the  peoples  from  the  dangers 
ensuing  from  the  continuing  arms  race.”*'  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  consider  no  effort  too  great  in  order  to  further  disarmament. 

Along  with  greater  efforts  to  stop  the  fly-wheel  of  the  arms  race 
and  ultimately  liquidate  the  whole  mechanism  of  material  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war,  the  interests  of  peace  and  international  security  re¬ 
quire  additional  measures  to  assert  the  principle  of  renouncing  use 
or  threat  of  force  in  settling  controversial  issues  as  an  unbreakable 
rule  of  international  relations. 

Though  this  principle  is  enshrined  in  the  UN  Charter  and  in  a 
large  number  of  bilaterial,  regional,  and  broad  multilateral  treaties 
and  agreements,  use  of  force  and  aggression  is  still  too  frequent  an 
occurrence.  The  chapters  of  post-war  history  abound  in  armed  con¬ 
flicts.  Today,  too,  despite  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  climate,  seats  of  war  danger  persist,  and  new  ones  keep  ap¬ 
pearing  from  time  to  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  consistent  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  armed  clashes  erupting  between  states,  to  banish  use  of  force 
in  mutual  relations,  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  non-use  of  force 
commitment,  and  to  rule  out  any  possibility  for  settling  internation¬ 
al  issues  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  on  Soviet  initiative,  for  example, 
that  the  UN  countries  in  a  1972  resolution  renounced  the  use  or 
threat  of  force  in  international  relations  with  a  simultaneous  per¬ 
petual  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  furtherance  of  an  active  course  in  this  direction,  the  25th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU  put  forward  the  proposal  for  a  world  treaty  on 
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the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations.  Promotion  of  this 
proposal  is  described  in  the  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  Congress 
as  a  vital  international  objective.  Working  for  the  objective,  the 
USSR  has  put  the  draft  of  a  pertinent  treaty  before  the  present 
UN  General  Assembly  session.  Under  this  treaty  its  signatories 
would  undertake  not  to  use  force  or  to  threaten  force  with  any  kind 
of  arms,  including  mass  destruction  weapons,  and  to  settle  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  without  endangering  world  peace. 

Such  a  treaty  would  pave  the  way  for  progress  to  disarmament 
and  lead  to  a  further  easing  of  world  tensions.  All  states,  big  or 
small,  nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  would  benefit. 

Certainly,  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  must  in  no  way  impair  the 
legitimate  right  of  nations  to  safeguard  their  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  or  to  eliminate  consequences  of  aggression.  There  should  be 
no  illusions  on  this  score. 

IV 

Along  with  other  peace-loving  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
its  utmost  to  make  non-use  of  force  a  principle  of  international  law 
rigorously  observed  by  all  countries. 

Among  the  urgent  international  tasks  the  25th  Congress  also  list¬ 
ed  concentration  of  effort  by  peace-loving  countries  on  eliminating 
existing  military  hotbeds.  This  applies  first  of  all  to  the  Middle 
East,  which  has  for  decades  been  one  of  the  worst  flash-points  on 
earth.  The  explosive  situation  there  stems  from  Israel’s  unintermit- 
tent  aggressive  manoeuvres  and  the  policy  of  its  imperialist  backers 
who  are  seeking  to  recover  their  grip  on  this  region.  As  a  result,  Is¬ 
raeli  troops  are  still  occupying  60,000  sq  km  of  Arab  territory  and 
still  ignoring  the  lawful  national  demands  of  the  three  million  Arab 
people  of  Palestine,  with  the  whole  business  of  a  Middle  East  settle¬ 
ment  at  an  impasse. 

The  fratricidal  conflict  in  Lebanon  is  a  direct  result  of  the  sub¬ 
versive  activity  of  imperialism,  Zionism,  and  the  Arab  reactionary 
groups  acting  in  league  with  them.  This  activity  is  aimed  against 
the  whole  national  liberation  movement  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  aimed  at  wiping  out  one  of  the  movement’s  most 
active  sections,  the  Palestine  resistance  movement,  at  dividing  the 
Arab  countries,  distracting  their  attention  from  the  original  cause 
of  Middle  East  tension,  Israeli  aggression,  and  at  obstructing  the 
struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples  for  their  national  interests. 

As  before,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  that  the  bloodshed  in  Lebanon 
must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible  and  so  must  outside  interference 
in  the  country’s  internal  affairs.  The  people  of  Lebanon  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  settle  their  difficult  problems  on  a  peaceful  demo¬ 
cratic  basis  ensuring  Lebanon’s  independence,  sovereignty,  and  terri¬ 
torial  integrity.  The  interests  of  Middle  East  peace  and  security  re¬ 
quire  that  all  anti-imperialist  forces  involved  in  the  Lebanese  crisis 
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should  come  out  of  it  not  weakened  and  divided,  but  stronger  and 
more  closely  united  on  the  common  interests  of  the  struggle  against 
Israeli  aggression,  against  imperialist  designs  and  manoeuvres,  and 
for  the  freedom  and  social  progress  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

A  radical  and  all-embracing  political  settlement  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  conflict  is  the  sole  alternative  to  the  highly  critical  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  must  include  three  basic  and  organically 
linked  elements:  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  all  Arab  territo¬ 
ries  occupied  in  1967;  recognition  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine,  including  that  of  creating  their  own  state;  and 
provisions  ensuring  the  right  to  independent  existence  and  security 
of  all  Middle  East  states  with  pertinent  international  guarantees. 
This  is  a  realistic  and  trustworthy  platform  for  normalising  the 
Middle  East  political  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  for  renewing  the  work  of  the  international 
mechanism  to  achieve  the  requisite  accords — the  Geneva  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Middle  East,  in  which  all  the  directly  interested  sides, 
including  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation,  must  participate.  As 
reaffirmed  by  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  participate  in  international  guarantees  of  the  security 
and  inviolability  of  the  borders  of  all  Middle  East  states  in  the  UN 
framework  or  on  any  other  basis.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  also  important 
to  seek  ways  of  ending  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  naturally 
in  conjunction  with  a  cardinal  settlement  there.  The  situation  in. 
the  Middle  East  is  a  grave  threat  to  peace  and  the  securiy  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  requires  effective  steps  all  along  the  line  leading  to  a  just 
settlement.  The  USSR  will  actively  continue  contributing  to  this. 
Among  other  things,  we  have  suggested  an  agenda  for  the  above- 
mentioned  conference. 

A  complicated  and  tense  situation  prevails  in  Cyprus,  an  area 
neighbouring  on  the  Middle  East.  Foreign  troops  are  still  there,  and 
the  military  confrontation  continues.  Round  after  round  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  to  find  a  mutually  accep¬ 
table  solution  for  the  country’s  internal  problems  have  brought  no 
results.  The  successive  UN  resolutions  are  not  being  carried  out.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  attempts  at  saddling  the  Cypriots  with 
a  settlement  suiting  the  interests  of  imperialist  circles  that  are  nurs¬ 
ing  plans  of  abolishing  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  even 
liquidating  the  republic,  and  turning  the  island  into  a  strategic 
NATO  base.  In  substance,  these  designs  are  the  prime  cause  of  the 
trials  and  upheavals  that  have  fallen  to  Cyprus’  lot. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  held  and  now  holds  that  the  Cyprus 
question  can  and  must  be  settled  with  unqualified  respect  for  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  and  with  sensible  consideration  for  the  interests  of  both 
communities,  letting  its  people  decide  their  own  future  indepen¬ 
dently,  without  any  outside  interference.  Demilitarisation  of  the  is¬ 
land  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  abolition 


of  all  foreign  military  bases  is  an  important  condition  for  a  depend¬ 
able  settlement. 

The  Soviet  proposal  to  put  the  Cyprus  question  before  a  represen¬ 
tative  international  conference  in  the  UN  framework  is  especially 
timely  in  the  prevailing  conditions.  It  is  meeting  ever  broader  under¬ 
standing  and  support  among  Cypriots  and  all  those  who  sincerely 
wish  to  facilitate  a  just  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  people,  security  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  detente. 

The  clear  and  resolute  Soviet  position  on  the  Middle  East  and 
Cyprus  is  a  practical  expression  of  its  determination  to  support  the 
national  liberation  movement  and  anti-imperialist  struggle  of  the 
peoples,  and  to  help  extinguish  the  flash-points  of  war  which  impe¬ 
de  normal  international  relations  and  further  consolidation  of  world 
peace. 

As  put  down  in  the  new  foreign  policy  programme,  our  country 
will  ‘do  everything  to  deepen  international  detente,  to  embody  it  in 
concrete  forms  of  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  between  states’.  * 
In  our  nuclear  age  there  is  no  sensible  alternative  to  detente.  Detente 
is  the  means  to  secure  more  favourable  external  conditions  for 
the  building  of  socialism  and  communism,  and  radically  improve  the 
political  climate  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  purpose  of  detente— and  now  it  is  the  leading  trend  in  world 
affairs— is,  first  of  all,  to  rule  out  outside  interference  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  states,  and  use  or  threat  of  force  in  disputes  and  con¬ 
flicts,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  another  world  war  and  letting 
people  look  to  the  future  without  fear.  Yet,  detente  does  not  mean 
freezing  the  objective  processes  of  history.  It  does  not  cancel  out  the 
antagonism  between  classes  in  capitalist  countries,  between  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peoples  and  the  interests  of  world  imperialism,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  two  social  systems.  Neither  does  it  scale  down  the 
ideological  confrontation. 

The  policy  of  detente,  which  has  already  yielded  tangible  positive 
changes  in  world  affairs  thanks  mainly  to  the  Leninist  course  of 
the  CPSU,  is  spreading  to  more  and  more  states  and  has  become  an 
organic  element  in  their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Many  nations  now 
enjoy  its  fruits.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done  for  detente  to  gain 
still  greater  depth  and  scope.  Political  detente  must  be  steadily  sup¬ 
plemented  with  military  detente,  and  this  is  exactly  what  our  coun¬ 
try  is  working  for. 

One  of  the  most  topical  problems  is  to  expand  peaceful  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  and,  in  particular,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  European  Conference — and  this  in  full  and 
in  strict  conformance  with  how  they  are  recorded  in  it,  neither  exag¬ 
gerating  the  secondary  nor  belittling  the  primary.  It  is  in  this  spi¬ 
rit  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  working  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by  all  states. 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  31. 
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When  they  meet  in  Belgrade  next  year,  the  representatives  of 
countries  which  participated  in  the  European  Conference  must  con¬ 
centrate  their  attention  on  working  out  concrete  measures  facilitat¬ 
ing  implementation  of  the  Final  Act.  It  is  in  the  common  interest 
that  the  meeting  should  not  turn  into  a  registry  of  complaints  and 
grievances. 

The  fight  for  peace,  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe,  the  fight 
for  its  new  image,  is  closely  linked  with  the  fight  to  root  out  recur¬ 
rences  of  fascism  and  safeguard  true  democracy  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  is  precisely  how  the  Communists  of  Europe  put  the 
issue. 

Guided  by  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  striving  for  last¬ 
ing  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  continue  its  policy  of  diverse 
long-term  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  with  capitalist  countries. 
Special  significance  attaches  to  consistent  improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations — and  this  not  only  for  the  Soviet  and  American 
peoples  but  also  for  the  further  normalisation  of  international  affairs 
as  a  whole. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  doing  its  utmost  for  these 
relations  to  be  really  stable  and  free  of  any  transient  effects.  As 
noted  in  the  report  to  the  25th  Congress,  our  relations  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  a  good  future,  provided  they  continue  to  develop  on 
a  jointly  elaborated  realistic  foundation  allowing  for  the  obvious 
difference  in  the  class  nature  of  the  two  states  and  in  their  ideology 
but  showing  firm  resolve  to  settle  differences  and  disputes  by  peace¬ 
ful  political  means,  not  force  or  sabre-rattling. 

Favourable  conditions  are  at  hand  to  extend  the  sphere  of  con¬ 
cord  and  co-operation  with  France.  This  is  facilitated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  Soviet-French  declaration  signed  last  year  and  the 
recent  agreement  on  preventing  accidental  or  unsanctioned  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  waits  closer  relations  with  the  FRG,  though, 
of  course,  it  cannot  overlook  the  desigos  of  those  reactionary  forces 
in  West  Germany  who  are  trying  to  direct  its  policy  along  a  course 
contrary  to  the  vital  interests  of  peace  and  good-neighbourly  rela¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  Our  country  stands  for  closer  co-operation  with  Bri¬ 
tain.  Italy,  Canada,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  states. 

The  USSR  is  prepared  to  extend  its  diverse  co-operation  with 
Japan.  L.  I.  Brezhnev’s  recent  meeting  with  a  representative  Japa¬ 
nese  business  delegation  gave  strong  new  impulse  to  a  mutual  con¬ 
solidation  of  economic  ties.  The  good  results  of  this  meeting  streng¬ 
then  our  belief  that  Soviet- Japanese  relations  can  and  must  follow 
an  upward  line  if  both  sides  want  it  so.  Given  mutual  interest,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  quite  capable  of  determining  the  course 
of  this  development  on  their  own.  And  we  want  to  hope  that  people 
in  Japan  understand  this. 

Congress  has  reaffirmed  the  long-term  objective  of  working  for 
‘Asian  security  based  on  joint  efforts  by  the  states  of  that  conti- 
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nent’.*  As  before,  the  Soviet  Union  will  persevere  in  this,  taking 
into  account  the  positive  elements  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  political  life  of  the  Asian  continent. 

New  opportunities  for  a  further  improvement  of  the  situation  in 
Asia,  for  the  spread  of  detente  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
erection  here  of  dependable  pillars  of  peace  have  arisen  with  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  the  establishment  of  the  single  So¬ 
cialist  Republic  of  Vietnam— the  outpost  of  socialism  in  Southeast 
Asia — as  a  result  of  the  great  victory  of  the  Veitnamese  people  over 
aggression,  and  with  the  winning  of  independence  by  the  peoples 
of  the  Lao  People’s  Democratic  Republic  and  Democratic  Kampu¬ 
chea. 

Friendly  co-operation  between  the  USSR  and  India  is  an  effective 
and  important  stabilising  factor  in  Asia.  It  is  our  constant  con¬ 
cern  to  strengthen  and  expand  relations  with  that  great  Asian 
country. 

Everybody  knows  the  principled  Soviet  position  towards  Maoist 
policy.  But  as  pointed  out  at  the  25th  Congress,  we  are  prepared  to 
normalise  relations  with  China  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence.  The  CPSU  will  go  even  further  if  Peking  abandons  its  hostile 
political  course  against  the  socialist  world  and  the  interests  of  all 
nations.  The  next  step  is  up  to  the  Chinese  side.  Normalisation  of 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  PRC  would  doubtless  have  a  salu¬ 
brious  effect  in  Asia  and  in  a  broader  international  context. 

Our  country  is  in  favour  of  making  the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of 
peace.  This  must  above  all  provide  for  a  radical  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  closing  down  foreign  military  bases,  among  which  there  have 
never  been  any  Soviet  ones.  We  are  prepared  to  join  other  powers 
in  a  search  for  accords  that  would,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  reduce  the 
military  presence  there  and  in  the  directly  adjacent  areas  of  states 
not  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  system  of  colonial  domination  has  essentially  been  rooted  out. 
The  last  of  the  colonial  empires— the  Portuguese — has  fallen.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  people  of  Angola  supported  by  its  allies  and  friends,  by 
all  freedom-loving  countries  and  nations,  won  its  independence  in 
courageous  struggle.  This  is  an  outstanding  victory. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say,  however,  that  colonialism  of  all  shapes 
and  forms  has  receded  into  the  past.  It  continues  to  poison  the  world 
climate  and  is  a  cause  of  many  international  conflicts.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  right  that  the  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  25th  Con¬ 
gress  contains  the  provision  ‘to  consider  as  crucial  the  international 
task  of  completely  eliminating  all  vestiges  of  the  system  of  colonial 
oppression,  infringement  of  the  equality  and  independence  of  peo¬ 
ples,  and  all  seats  of  colonialism  and  racialism’.** 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  32. 
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Due  to  the  policy  of  the  racist  regimes  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  in  Rhodesia,  a  major  seat  of  tension  has  arisen  of  late 
in  southern  Africa.  These  regimes  encroach  most  grossly  on  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  peoples  of  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe,  and  on  those 
of  the  African  majority  in  the  RSA.  They  are  trying  to  drown 
the  freedom  struggle  in  blood,  and  are  committing  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  neighbouring  states.  The  responsibility  for  this  falls, 
among  others,  on  those  imperialist  circles  outside  Africa  that  co-ope¬ 
rate  with,  support  and  arm,  the  racist  regimes. 

The  inhuman  apartheid  policy  is  a  threat  to  the  independence  and 
free  development  of  African  countries  and  peoples.  It  endangers 
peace  in  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  severely 
condemns  this  policy  and  is  consistently  working  for  effective  iso¬ 
lation  and  boycott  of  the  racist  regimes  in  South  Africa  and  Rho¬ 
desia.  It  urges  strict  fulfilment  of  the  resolutions  of  the  UN,  OAU, 
and  other  international  bodies  and  forums  demanding  an  end  to  apar¬ 
theid  and  to  all  other  racial  discrimination.  The  African  majority  in 
South  Africa  and  the  peoples  of  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  determine  their  own  future  without  outside 
interference,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

The  visibly  greater  positive  influence  of  the  young  independent 
states  on  world  affairs,  their  visibly  greater  international  activity,  is 
described  in  the  Central  Committee  report  as  an  important  phenome¬ 
non  of  modern  international  life.  This  incontestable  fact  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  5th  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  held  in  Colom¬ 
bo  in  August,  whose  participants  declared  their  resolve  to  combat 
imperialism,  war  and  aggression,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonialism, 
and  to  further  unity  among  forces  working  for  peace,  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  social  progress. 

The  Soviet  Union  thinks  highly  of  the  anti-imperialist,  anti-colo¬ 
nial  and  anti-racist  orientation  of  the  non-aligned  movement.  We 
presume  that  the  contribution  of  the  non-aligned  countries,  of  all 
developing  states,  to  the  common  cause  of  peace  and  security  could 
be  still  more  palpable. 

We  are  bound  with  the  vast  majority  of  developing  countries,  with 
their  peoples,  by  our  common  allegiance  to  profound  peace  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  our  common  basic  aspirations.  Solidarity  with  them 
runs  through  the  entire  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  25th  Con¬ 
gress.  Backing  peoples  fighting  for  national  and  social  liberation, 
furthering  the  independence  of  developing  countries,  protecting  their 
national  sovereignty  against  expansionist  encroachment,  and  aiding 
their  economic  and  social  progress— all  this  has  ranked  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  rank  among  the  priorities  of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy  willed 
us  by  the  great  Lenin. 

The  problem  of  restructuring  international  economic  relations 
created  in  the  capitalist  epoch  and  serving  the  needs  of  capitalism  is 
becoming  ever  more  urgent.  They  have  long  since  come  into  sharp 
collision  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  countries 
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and  the  chief  trend  in  world  affairs.  It  was  only  right,  therefore,  for  the 
Congress  to  set  the  objective  of  working  for  ‘eliminating  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  all  artificial  barriers  in  international  trade,  and  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  inequality,  diktat  and  exploitation  in  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations’.  * 

In  order  to  secure  further  growth  of  fruitful  international  economic 
co-operation  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  advantage,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  other  CMEA  countries  have  proposed  that  an 
agreement  should  be  concluded  en  the  principles  of  mutual  relations 
between  the  CMEA  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  The 
USSR  has  also  come  forward  with  the  proposal  for  holding  European 
congresses  or  inter-state  conferences  on  co-operation  in  environmen¬ 
tal  protection  and  development  of  transport  and  energetics.  They 
could  discuss  joint  measures  to  safeguard  the  natural  environment, 
and  the  problems  of  combatting  pollution  of  land,  air  and  the  seas 
washing  Europe,  creating  trans-European  waterways  and  ground 
routes,  concluding  transport  conventions,  setting  up  all-European 
power  grids,  and  finding  new  sources  of  energy.  These  proposals  elici¬ 
ted  considerable  interest  inside  and  outside  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  of  course,  continue  to  labour  to  have  them  put  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  legitimate  desire  of  the  developing  countries  to  win  and  con¬ 
solidate  not  only  political,  but  also  economic  independence  is  a  high¬ 
ly  important  aspect  of  the  battle  for  a  new  world  economic  order. 
They  must  be  helped  to  break  the  trammels  of  colonialism  and  neo¬ 
colonialism,  and  to  overcome  backwardness,  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  While  rendering  them  consi¬ 
derable  and  effective  material  aid,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
socialist  community  as  a  whole  can,  of  course,  bear  responsibility 
for  the  continuing  and  still  extremely  grave  economic  difficulties  of 
the  new  states  that  stem  from  their  recent  colonial  past  and  are 
aggravated  by  the  economic  crises  gripping  the  capitalist  system. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  aid  of  the  USSR  and  other  so¬ 
cialist  countries  to  the  developing  states  amounts  to  disinterested 
support  by  friends  and  allies  fighting  a  common  enemy — imperial¬ 
ism,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonialism.  Given  this  aid,  the  developing 
countries  are  wholly  capable,  step  by  step,  of  putting  up  roadblocks 
to  imperialist  dictation,  and  to  discrimination  in  economic  relations 
with  developed  capitalist  states. 

Special  account  should  be  taken  of  the  important  fact  that  prog¬ 
ress  in  normalising  the  world’s  economic  situation  depends  on  the 
progress  of  political  and  military  detente  and  on  the  stability  of 
peace. 

To  improve  the  entire  range  of  international  economic  relations, 
the  Soviet  Union  advocates  their  reconstruction  on  a  democratic  and 
just  foundation,  furthering  every  country’s  sovereignty  over  its  na- 
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tural  wealth  and  the  right  of  every  people  to  choose  its  own  way 
of  development  without  outside  interference,  ending  exploitation  of 
developing  nations  by  foreign  capital,  and  creating  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  international  division  of  labour  to  benefit  all  mankind. 

Those  are  the  international  priorities  of  our  time  to  which  Soviet 
foreign  policy  applies  itself  under  the  Programme  of  Further  Strug¬ 
gle  for  Peace  and  International  Co-operation  and  for  the  Freedom 
and  Independence  of  Peoples  adopted  by  the  25th  Congress.  This 
Programme  sets  scientifically  reasoned  and  at  the  same  time  concrete 
and  feasible  objectives  at  the  centre  of  world  affairs.  And  this  is 
its  strength.  It  gives  expression  to  the  fruitful  unity  of  theory  and 
practice  in  Lenin’s  strategy  of  peace,  the  changeless  basis  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Much  effort  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  large-scale  tasks 
set  in  this  new  peace  programme.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  count 
on  success. 

The  Soviet  Union  places  its  tremendous  influence  in  world  affairs, 
its  high  international  prestige  and  powerful  economic  and  defensive 
potential  at  the  service  of  world  peace  and  progress.  And  it  is  also 
an  important  point  that  the  foreign  policy  programme  of  the  25th 
Congress  is  seen  by  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  as  their  own 
programme,  as  a  platform  of  agreed  action  on  the  international  scene 
by  the  whole  socialist  community.  Its  noble  aims  have  won  under¬ 
standing  and  support  among  all  peace-loving  and  progressive  forces 
and  all  honest  people  on  earth. 

The  Soviet  Communists,  the  entire  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
wholeheartedly  approve  the  policy  and  practical  activity  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  and  its  Politbureau  headed  by  that  staunch 
Marxist-Leninist  and  universally  recognised  leader  of  the  Party  and 
the  state,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  consider  it  a  vitally  important  thing  to 
further  strengthen  the  international  positions  of  their  socialist  home¬ 
land,  and  actively  contribute,  with  their  dedicated  labour,  to  the 
International  course  set  by  the  25th  Congress. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  THIRTY-SECOND 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


27  September  1977 


Esteemed  Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

At  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  take  satisfaction  at 
seeing  the  growing  ranks  of  member  states  of  the  United  Nations. 
Their  number  has  now  almost  reached  150.  This  is  yet  one  more 
indication  of  the  positive  changes  occurring  in  world  affairs.  It  sig¬ 
nifies  that  the  peoples  one  after  another  continue  to  gain  freedom  and 
independence,  thereby  confirming  the  inexorable  advance  of  the  pro- 
ces  of  national  liberation. 

But  what  matters  most  is  that  the  constant  influx  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  adds  to  the  political  weight  and  capabilities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  enhances  the  overall  potential  of  the  policy  of  peace.  In¬ 
deed,  the  main  objective  of  all  activities  of  the  United  Nations  as 
laid  down  in  its  Charter  is  ‘to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war’. 

Our  country  made  its  irrevocable  choice  long  ago.  The  essence 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  to  ensure  a  peaceful  creative  life  for  our 
people  and  peace  for  all  people  on  earth.  For  sixty  years  now  we 
have  been  firmly  and  unswervingly  following  this  line  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin. 

In  this  year  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  So¬ 
cialist  Revolution  the  peaceful  goals  and  humane  principles  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  acquire  the  force  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  law  and  as  such  will  be  enshrined  in  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  USSR. 

The  same  objectives  are  served  by  concrete  foreign  policy  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  initiatives  which  we  take  in  internation¬ 
al  affairs.  Many  of  them  have  been  enunciated  from  this  very  ros¬ 
trum.  In  a  condensed  form  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Programme  of 
Further  Struggle  for  Peace  and  International  Co-operation  and 
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for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Peoples  adopted  by  the 
25th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
highest  political  forum  of  the  party  of  the  Soviet  country. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  world  socialist  system  our  country 
acts  in  the  international  arena  in  close  unity  with  fraternal  so¬ 
cialist  states.  We  are  proud  that  the  entire  world  is  increasingly 
recognising  the  fact  that  the  socialist  community  of  states  com¬ 
mits  its  growing  resources  and  the  full  weight  of  the  prestige  of 
its  foreign  policy  on  the  side  of  fruitful  co-operation  among  peo¬ 
ples,  their  security,  and  universal  peace. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  work  for  a  stronger  peace  is  no  less 
pressing  today  than  it  was  yesterday?  Indeed,  it  has  proved  pos¬ 
sible  in  recent  years  to  make  headway  in  this  direction.  In  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  planet  people  have  felt  tangibly  that  it  is  easier 
to  breathe,  that  the  threat  of  war  is  receding.  The  process  of 
detente  is  becoming  pivotal  to  the  development  of  international 
relations.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  current  situation  with  its  pluses 
and  minuses  intricately  intertwined  this  process  is  not  yet  im¬ 
mune  from  pitfalls  or  even  reverses. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  there  are  still  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  which  do  not  find  detente  to  their  liking.  And  to  say 
this  is  perhaps  to  put  it  too  mildly  if  one  takes  into  account  how 
fiercely  they  are  attacking  the  policy  of  detente. 

Faced  with  a  clear  prospect  of  improvement  of  the  internation¬ 
al  climate,  certain  groups  are  intensifying  their  attempts  to 
launch  an  offensive  to  push  the  world  back  to  the  times  of  the  cold 
war.  Those  groups  have  a  stake  in  an  unrestrained  arms  race,  the 
preservation  of  old  centres  of  tensions  and  the  creation  of  new 
ones,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  remnants  of  colonialism  and 
racism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  confronted  with  the  following  alter¬ 
native:  either  the  world  will  follow  the  road  of  renouncing  the 
use  of  force,  the  road  of  disarmament  and  equal,  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  co-operation,  or  it  may  plunge  even  more  deeply  into  the 
arms  race  and  find  itself  on  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 
That  is  why  our  country  is  laying  such  stress  on  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  consolidate  detente. 

One  hears  it  said  at  times:  ‘You  know,  detente  is  an  abstract 
thing,  nobody  really  knows  what  it  is  all  about.’  Such  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  spurious  and  far-fetched.  But  if  it  is  really  necessary  to 
clarify  the  meaning  which  the  USSR  gives  to  the  concept  of  a 
relaxation  of  tensions,  this  has  been  done  most  authoritatively  by 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  He  said  in  his 
speech  in  the  city  of  Tula  last  January:  ‘To  begin  with,  detente 
means  ending  the  cold  war  and  going  over  to  normal,  stable  re¬ 
lations  among  states.  It  means  the  willingness  to  settle  differences 
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and  disputes  not  by  force,  not  by  threats  and  sabre-rattling, 
but  by  peaceful  means,  at  a  conference  table.  It  means  trust 
among  nations  and  ability  to  reckon  with  other’s  legitimate  in¬ 
terests.’ 

Is  there  really  anything  recondite  in  this  definition  or  indeed 
anything  that  could  provoke  objections  from  those  who  truly  as¬ 
pire  to  peace?  No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  nor  can  there 
possibly  be.  All  this  is  exactly  what  each  country  should  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  in  its  policy  when  facing  the  countless  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  international  life.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that 
an  increasing  number  of  responsible  statesmen  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  a  nuclear  age  there  is  no  reasonable  alternati¬ 
ve  to  the  policy  of  detente  and  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  that  when  states  are 
inspired  by  peaceful  strivings,  in  actual  deeds  and  not  just  in 
words,  they  do  find  a  common  language  in  settling  of  actions  that 
lead  to  a  stronger  peace.  Moreover,  not  only  do  they  find  it,  they 
also  work  quite  successfully — jointly  or  along  parallel  courses — 
to  attain  this  goal. 

Indeed,  the  very  improvement  of  the  international  climate  in 
recent  years  has  become  possible  because  this  was  the  common 
cause  for  a  sizable  number  of  countries  and  for  political  and  so¬ 
cial  forces  which  in  their  world  outlook  and  ideology  often  stand 
quite  far  apart  but  are  none  the  less  willing  to  co-operate  for  the 
benefit  of  peace. 

The  policy  of  detente  cannot  be  allowed  to  mark  time,  still  less 
to  take  a  downward  turn.  It  must  be  constantly  nourished  with 
new  initiatives  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  an  ever  greater 
number  of  states;  in  short,  we  must  ensure  what  one  may  call 
the  materialisation  of  detente. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  weighty  role  in  this  respect  also.  All 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations,  no  matter  how  diverse  their 
positions  and  views,  are  called  upon  to  step  up  their  efforts  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  detente. 

In  the  conditions  now  shaping  up  in  the  international  arena, 
we  consider  it  extremely  important  that  the  United  Nations  and 
all  its  member  states  solemnly  declare  their  commitment  to  de¬ 
tente  and  use  all  their  authority  to  back  it  up.  And  the  point  is 
not  only  that  this  directly  follows  from  the  obligation  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace  with  one  another  which  the  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations  assumed  under  the  Charter. 

If  the  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  jointly  express 
their  political  will  and  determination  to  advance  the  cause  of  de¬ 
tente,  this  will  contribute  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  arise 
in  the  path  of  this  process  and  to  the  overall  improvement  of 
the  political  climate  in  the  world.  In  so  doing  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  could  determine,  in  terms  of  the  present-day  situation,  the 
top  priority  areas  in  which  states  could  exert  peaceful  efforts  and 
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the  line  of  conduct  which  they  should  follow  in  relations  with 
each  other. 

What,  specifically,  do  we  have  in  mind? 

It  is  necessary,  above  all,  scrupulously  to  protect  the  assets  of 
detente  that  have  already  been  accumulated  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  squandered.  And  these  assets  accumulated  in  recent 
years  are  quite  impressive.  It  is  necessary  to  assist  actively  in  the 
implementation  of  multilateral  treaties  and  agreements  which  serve 
the  interests  of  strengthening  international  security  and  devel¬ 
oping  peaceful  relations,  as  well  as  of  United  Nations  decisions 
aimed  at  reaching  these  goals.  And  a  good  many  such  decisions 
have  indeed  been  adopted. 

Another  appropriate  channel  for  directing  efforts  to  the  benefit 
of  peace  and  peaceful  relations  among  states  is,  of  course,  that  of 
taking  resolute  steps  to  contain  the  arms  race  and  to  turn  the 
course  of  events  towards  disarmament.  What  words  can  be  found 
to  make  those  responsible  for  the  policies  of  their  states  realise 
the  imperative  need  to  act  seriously  in  this  area? 

In  the  post-war  period  the  arms  race  has  been  spiralling  up¬ 
wards  continuously,  but  we  were  not  the  ones  to  cause  this.  This 
race  was  forced  on  the  world  by  others.  However,  at  every  stage 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed,  backing  its  proposals  up  with  con¬ 
crete  deeds,  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  dangerous  competition  and 
that  funds  be  diverted  to  the  noble  endeavour  of  improving  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  And  that  is  still  our 
position. 

The  Soviet  proposals  in  the  field  of  disarmament  are  well 
known.  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  submitted 
them  again  in  a  summarised  form  in  the  memorandum  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  on  questions  of  ending  the  arms  race  and  on  disar¬ 
mament.  It  emphasises  our  willingness  to  search  for  new  measures 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  as  well  as  to  advance  towards  ge¬ 
neral  and  complete  disarmament. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  underestimate  the  significance  of  some 
constraints  placed  on  the  arms  race  in  a  number  of  areas  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  its  contribution,  together 
with  other  countries,  in  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  a 
whole  series  of  relevant  international  treaties  and  agreements. 
These  either  curtail  the  build-up  of  certain  types  of  weapons  or 
ban  the  arms  race  in  certain  environments.  The  latest  example  of 
this  is  the  signing  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Mili¬ 
tary  or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental  Modification 
Techniques.  In  our  view,  all  states  without  exception  should  ac¬ 
cede  to  it  if  they  want  to  support  by  deeds  their  words  about 
peace. 

None  the  less,  in  realistic  terms  very  little  has  been  done  so 
far.  Actually,  physical  disarmament  and  the  elimination  of  the 
material  means  of  warfare  have  not  even  been  started  yet.  The 
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armies  of  states  have  not  been  reduced  by  a  single  aircraft  or  a 
single  tank  as  called  for  in  United  Nations  resolutions.  How  ma¬ 
ny  good  and  excellent  concrete  proposals  failed  to  materialise  be¬ 
cause  of  overt  or  covert  sabotage  by  those  who  would  not  even 
bear  of  disarmament?  Will  they  ever  give  thought  to  where  they 
are  pushing  the  world  by  incessantly  whipping  up  war  production 
and  the  arms  race? 

If  one  listens  to  the  pronouncements  of  certain  statesmen,  one 
niight  even  get  the  impression  that  they  appear  to  be  in  favour 
of  putting  an  end  to  this.  But  what,  I  ask,  is  the  actual  state  of 
affairs? 

A  closer  look  at  what  are  sometimes  proposed  as  ‘comprehen¬ 
sive’  disarmament  recipes  would  reveal  that  the  objectives  pur¬ 
sued  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  reaching  agreements. 
It  would  seem  that  the  intent  here  is  roughly  as  follows:  what 
about  making  a  proposal  known  in  advance  to  be  unacceptable 
to  our  counterpart?  He  then  will  reject  it,  thereby  giving  us  a 
convenient  excuse,  first,  to  blame  him  for  that  and,  secondly,  by 
invoking  his  rejection,  to  take  steps,  to  build  up  armaments 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  camouflage,  would  appear  quite  un¬ 
seemly. 

Can  one  really  on  the  one  hand  propose  various  ‘drastic  reduc¬ 
tions’  while  on  the  other  hand  authorising  the  development  of 
new  and,  bluntly  speaking,  merciless,  terrifying  types  of  weapons 
such  as  the  neutron  bomb?  No  wonder  the  world  literally  shud¬ 
dered  when  it  learned  of  the  secret  programmes  to  manufacture 
that  weapon.  How  can  one  qualify  this  inhuman  weapons  as  ‘hu¬ 
mane’?  After  all,  it  is  intended  to  be  used  directly  against  human 
beings  and  is  in  the  same  category  as  such  cruel  and  barbaric 
means  of  warfare  as  bacteriological  or  chemical  weapons.  In  our 
view,  the  United  Nations  must  resolutely  demand  that  the  plans 
for  the  production  of  new  types  and  systems  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  including  the  neutron  bomb,  should  be  discontinued. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  with  each  passing  day  that  the 
achievement  of  concrete  results  in  the  field  of  disarmament  re¬ 
quires  the  mobilisation  of  the  efforts  of  all  states  of  the  world. 
The  United  Nations  has  a  special  responsibility  in  this  regard.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  United  Nations  does  not  stand 
aloof  as  regards  the  disarmament  problem.  It  has  adopted  a  whole 
number  of  meaningful  resolutions  on  that  score.  They  are  said 
to  be  recommendations,  but  if  such  recommendations  express  the 
will  of  the  peoples  for  disarmament,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  all  go¬ 
vernments  to  be  guided  by  them  in  their  practical  action. 

A  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
disarmament  is  to  be  convened  next  year.  We  shall  have  to  con¬ 
duct  there  not  merely  a  wide  exchange  of  views  on  fundamental 
approaches  to  the  disarmament  problem  at  the  present  stage.  We 
shall  have  jointly  to  identify  the  main  areas  where  states  should 
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concentrate  their  priority  eSorts  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  like  that  session  to  be  businesslike  and  to 
help  with  practical  preparations  for  a  successful  convening  in  the 
immediate  future  of  a  world  disarmament  conference. 

Next,  efforts  in  favour  of  detente  presuppose  such  actions  by 
states  as  would  contribute  to  an  early  peaceful  settlement  of  sit¬ 
uations  of  conflict  and  to  the  preclusion  of  new  situations  of  that 
kind  from  arising. 

Acting  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  25th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  country  conti¬ 
nues  actively  to  press  for  the  elimination  of  the  remaining  hot¬ 
beds  of  war.  Of  course,  the  most  dangerous  of  those  is  the  one 
in  the  Middle  East.  Why  is  there  no  durable  peace  in  that  region? 
Simply  because  the  principal  causes  of  the  conflict  have  not 
been  removed.  Israeli  troops  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Arab  lands  seized  in  1967.  The  right  of  the  Arab  people  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  including  its  right  to  self-determination  and  the  creation 
of  a  state  of  its  own,  has  still  not  been  guaranteed.  All  of  that 
means  that  the  independent  existence  and  security  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  and  states  of  that  region  have  not  been  ensured. 

Serious  apprehensions  are  aroused  by  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  They  are  well  known.  A  great  deal  of  in¬ 
flammable  material  has  been  accumulated  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  the  event  of  another  outbreak  of  hostilities  no  one  would  be 
able  to  predict  its  outcome. 

For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  will  go  on  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  bring  about  such  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  as  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  lasting  peace  there  without  infringing  the  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  of  any  people  or  any  state  of  the  region. 

From  this  high  rostrum  our  country  declares  once  again  that 
we  have  been  and  remain  advocates  of  the  just  cause  of  the 
Arabs,  whose  lands  have  been  unlawfully  taken  away  and  are 
still  retained  by  force  of  arms.  Those  lands  must  be  returned  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  Arab  peoples. 

But  if  there  is  any  need  to  reiterate  once  again  that  Israel  has 
a  right  to  exist  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  then  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  leadership  I  say  again  that 
we  have  always  adhered  and  will  continue  to  adhere  to  precisely 
that  line.  So  why  should  Israel  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor-n 
tunity  that  presents  itself  and  agree  to  a  genuinely  just  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East?  That  would,  after  all,  be  in  its  own  na¬ 
tional  interests  also. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  an  early  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Peace  Conference  with  the  participation  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  of  all  parties  concerned,  including  representatives  of  the  Pa¬ 
lestine  Liberation  Organisation.  There  appears  to  exist  now  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  need  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  end  of  this  year,  but  there  are  some  who  oppose 
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it,  and  Israel  is  the  main  opponent.  It  seems  that  the  Israeli  states¬ 
men  will  not  bring  themselves  to  climb  one  step  higher,  will 
not  bring  themselves  closer  to  common  sense  and  abandon  their 
plans  for  expansion  at  the  expense  of  other  countries  and  peoples. 
The  Soviet  Union,  as  co-chairman  of  the  conference,  intends  to 
do  its  utmost  to  have  it  convened  and  make  it  work  successfully, 
and  it  expects  the  other  co-chairman — the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica — also  to  follow  that  line. 

For  many  years  now  tensions  have  also  persisted  in  Cyprus. 
No  one  will  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  without  impairing  the  independence,  sovereignty  and  terri¬ 
torial  intergity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  clear  that  there  a  most  intricate 
knot  has  been  tied,  but  given  goodwill  it  can  be  untied  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  facilitate  this,  and  our 
relevant  proposals  remain  valid. 

For  many  years  now  the  question  of  withdrawing  foreign  troops 
from  Korea  has  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Is  the  United  Nations 
really  impotent  in  this  respect?  We  think  otherwise.  There  are 
quite  a  few  possibilities  for  solving  this  question  so  as  to  prevent 
a  potential  conflict  from  erupting  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  emphasised.  In  conditions  of  de¬ 
tente,  and  in  its  interests,  all  countries  are  required  to  abide  by 
the  fundamental  principles  enshrined  in  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  and  in  other  major  international  instruments.  This  means,  in 
the  first  place,  pursuing  a  policy  of  non-interference  in  thp  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  other  states  and  settling  differences  and  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  without  resorting  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 
Experience  shows  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  country  to  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  other  states  and  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  actions  in  the  international  arena  against  the  require¬ 
ments  of  detente. 

Naturally,  all  these  are  basic  requirements.  Yet,  how  very  of¬ 
ten  do  we  see  that  even  such  generally  recognised  norms  govern¬ 
ing  relations  between  states  are  violated,  and  frequently  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner. 

A  great  deal  has  long  been  said  about  those  many  complica¬ 
tions  and  frictions  in  the  current  international  situation  that  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  no  signs  of  lessening  military 
confrontation  between  states  or  groups  of  states.  This  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  Europe.  But  on  other  continents,  too,  there 
are  some  who  simply  will  not  abandon  the  policy  of  maintaining 
the  old  blocs  and  forming  new  aggressive  blocs,  a  policy  typical 
of  the  time  of  the  cold  war.  Attempts  are  made  to  impart  a  ‘de¬ 
fensive’  character  to  certain  non-military  associations  of  states  as 
well.  And  what  of  the  persistent  intention  to  establish  more  and 
more  military  bases? 

Attempts  to  strengthen  and  expand  military  blocs  run  directly 
counter  to  the  spirit  of  detente.  The  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
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tries  of  the  socialist  community  have  recently  made  a  proposal 
that  at  least  no  action  should  be  taken  that  could  result  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  existing  closed  groupings  and  political-military  alliances, 
or  creating  new  ones.  However,  the  attitude  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  to  this  initiative  of  the  socialist  states  was,  to  put  it  mild¬ 
ly,  cool.  It  would  appear  that  its  realisation  would  run  counter  to 
their  designs. 

Let  us  take  the  Vienna  talks  on  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  in  Central  Europe.  They  have  now  been  going  on 
for  four  years,  and  throughout  all  those  years  our  Western  coun¬ 
terparts  have  stubbornly  sought  to  ensure  for  themselves  unilat¬ 
eral  military  advantages,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  security  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  socialist  countries.  Therefore,  these  talks  have  so  far 
produced  no  practical  results.  We  call  on  them  to  get  on  with  a 
real  search  of  an  understanding  rather  than  just  talk  about  the 
desire  for  an  agreement. 

The  relaxation  of  tensions  creates  still  more  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  completing,  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  libe¬ 
ration  of  all  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  for  eliminating  the  rac¬ 
ist  regimes  and  for  eradicating  apartheid,  the  vestiges  of  national 
oppression  and  discrimination  of  all  kinds.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  solution  of  these  pending  problems  will 
give  fresh  momentum  to  the  process  of  detente  and  add  a  new 
geographical  dimension  to  it. 

Today,  colonialism  is  on  the  brink  of  total  collapse.  Conditions 
are  improving  for  the  further  development  of  the  struggle  of  peo¬ 
ples  for  their  national  liberation.  A  vivid  example  of  this  is  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina  over  imperialist  ag¬ 
gression.  The  victory  has  opened  up  favourable  prospects  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the  entire  Asian 
continent. 

It  is  with  special  feeling  that  we  welcome  the  entry  into  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Justice  has 
been  restored:  the  united  socialist  state  of  Vietnam  has  taken  its 
rightful  place  in  this  Organisation.  A  large  state,  which  has  con¬ 
sistently  taken  a  peaceful  stand,  has  joined  the  United  Nations. 
We  wholeheartedly  congratulate  our  Vietnamese  friends. 

We  also  welcome  the  admission  of  a  new  African  state,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Djibouti. 

When  a  conflict  breaks  out  in  a  particular  part  of  the  world, 
more  often  than  not  there  is,  lurking  in  the  background,  either  a 
desire  to  cling  to  colonial  privileges  or  there  are  actions  of  a  neo¬ 
colonialist  nature.  Let  us  look  at  what  is  happening  in  southern 
Africa.  It  is  now  the  biggest  colonialist  and  racist  enclave  in  the 
world.  An  enormous  majority  of  the  population  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Namibia  are  deprived  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  human  rights.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  boundless  field 
of  activity  where  those  who  clamour  for  human  rights  could  best 
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apply  their  efforts.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  intolerable  plight  of  millions  of  people.  What  is  more, 
they  actually  connive  at  the  shameful  acts  of  these  racist  regimes; 
they  support  them  and  cover  up  their  crimes. 

Speaking  of  Africa,  some  are  pointing  their  finger  at  Moscow. 
‘This  is  where’,  they  allege,  ‘the  tension  on  the  continent  origina¬ 
tes.’  But  what  is  our  policy  in  Africa?  We  seek  no  privileges  there 
for  ourselves,  nor  do  we  covet  concessions  or  bases,  nor  do  we 
impose  on  African  countries  our  world  outlook.  Our  aims  in  Afri¬ 
ca  are  independence,  freedom,  and  peace  for  its  peoples. 

We  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  our 
sympathies  lie  with  the  states  that  have  embarked  on  a  progres¬ 
sive  path  of  development,  a  path  of  social  and  economic  trans¬ 
formations  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  We  openly  declare  our 
complete  solidarity  with  the  peoples  fighting  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  remaining  strongholds  of  colonialism  and  racism.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  do  its  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  peaceful,  good-neighbourly  relations  with  one  another  pre¬ 
vails  among  African  states  as  well  as  all  other  states  that  have 
gained  independence,  and  that  the  sources  of  discord  and  con¬ 
flict  stoked  up  between  them  by  imperialism  and  reaction  be  eli¬ 
minated.  In  this  connection,  in  Africa  just  as  in  Europe  it  is  high¬ 
ly  important  not  only  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  states  and  the  inviolability  of  their  borders  but  also 
to  respect  it  in  practice.  And  this  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  all  continents.  The  violation  of  this  principle  results  in  armed 
conflicts,  torrents  of  blood  and  countless  sacrifices  for  the  peoples 
involved  in  those  conflicts. 

The  sooner  we  do  away  with  this  anachronism  of  our  age — co¬ 
lonialism,  racism  and  apartheid — the  greater  will  be  the  range  of 
action  for  the  policy  of  detente.  This  is  what  was  called  for  by 
the  historic  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Co¬ 
lonial  Countries  and  Peoples  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  17 
years  ago. 

This  is  also  called  for  in  the  specific  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  condemning  South  African 
and  Rhodesian  racists.  Those  decisions  must  be  strictly  imple¬ 
mented  by  all — and  I  emphasise  this — by  all  states. 

It  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  another  major 
world  problem,  and  if  it  is  not  solved  it  is  difficult  to  expect  de¬ 
tente  to  be  irreversible.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  development 
of  equal  mutually  beneficial  economic  relations  between  all  states, 
in  short,  the  restructuring  of  international  economic  relations  on 
a  just  and  democratic  basis. 

I  should  like  to  stress  immediately  that  one  cannot  apply  to 
this  problem  a  mere  geographical  yardstick.  After  all,  it  is  not 
along  meridians  or  parallels  that  the  boundaries  of  poverty  and 
wealth  run  today.  What  matters  here  is  how,  by  whom  and  for 
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what  purposes  the  natural  resources  of  each  country  are  being 
used.  What  is  involved  here  is  a  wide  range  of  economic,  social 
and  political  factors. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for  a  long  time  been  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  building  of  the  national  economies  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Representatives  of  many  states  in  this  hall  know 
this  not  by  hearsay.  And  we  fail  to  understand  the  allegations 
made  here  and  there  in  the  West — especially  after  the  so-called 
‘North-South  dialogue’  reached  an  impasse — to  the  effect  that  the 
USSR  should,  as  they  say,  lend  a  hand  in  providing  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries.  A  strange  way  of  putting  things  in¬ 
deed. 

We  shall  continue  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  embarked  on  the  road  of  independent  develop¬ 
ment.  But  is  it  not  clear  to  everyone  that  developing  states  will 
hardly  be  able  to  stand  squarely  on  their  feet  if  they  remain  hob¬ 
bled  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tethers  of  neo-colonialist  ex¬ 
ploitation? 

We  resolutely  support  their  demands  that  all  manifestations  of 
inequality,  diktat  and  discrimination  in  international  economic 
relations  be  eliminated.  This  was  reiterated  in  the  statement  of 
the  Soviet  Government  on  restructuring  international  economic  re¬ 
lations  submitted  to  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Now,  a  few  more  words  about  another  aspect  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  relations  between  states.  What  we  have  in  mind 
is  cultivating  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  trust  among  all  peo¬ 
ples,  increasing  mutual  exchanges  in  cultural  and  other  humani¬ 
tarian  fields.  We  have  in  mind  also  the  need  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  as  determined,  inter 
alia,  by  the  international  covenants  on  human  rights.  This  has 
always  been  our  approach  to  these  questions  and  it  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  reflected  in  the  draft  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  USSR. 

But  let  no  one  have  any  doubts  about  something  else:  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  lecturing  to  us  or,  still  worse,  at  interfering  in  our 
internal  affairs  under  contrived  pretexts,  have  encountered  and 
will  always  encounter  a  most  resolute  rebuff.  It  is  high  time  to 
realise  that  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  psychological  warfare  the 
most  that  one  could  hope  for  would  be  to  poison  the  internation¬ 
al  atmosphere  and  to  sour  relations  between  states.  We  should 
like  to  think  that  all  this  will  be  taken  seriously. 

An  exceptionally  important  area  where  the  policy  of  detente  is 
being  implemented  in  practice  is  the  sphere  of  bilateral  relations 
between  states.  For  us,  this  is  no  abstract  idea.  It  is  confirmed 
by  our  consistent  policy  of  ensuring  peaceful  coexistence  among 
states  belonging  to  different  social  systems. 

For  about  ten  years  now  Soviet-French  relations  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  steadily  without  a  hitch.  The  joint  documents  signed  as 
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a  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  to  France 
convincingly  demonstrate  that  joint  actions  of  the  two  countries 
are  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  the  development  of  co-operation  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where. 

Our  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  now 
been  brought  into  a  normal  path,  which  is  a  major  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  itself  if  we  recall  how  strained  they  were  in  the  not  too 
distant  past.  We  intend  to  go  on  expanding  and  deepening  our 
ties  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  various  fields.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  everything  does  not  depend  on  us.  There  are 
quarters  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  that  are  still  exploit¬ 
ing  some  issues  in  a  manner  which  is  far  from  conducive  to  the 
favourable  development  of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  our  relations  are  shap¬ 
ing  up  with  Finland,  Italy,  Austria,  Britain,  and  other  West 
European  states,  even  though  all  possibilities  have  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  Relations  with  those  countries  as  well  as  with  the 
other  participants  in  the  European  Security  Conference  have  now 
been  put  on  a  solid  foundation — namely,  the  principles  and  un¬ 
derstandings  embodied  in  the  Final  Act.  The  Soviet  Union  strict¬ 
ly  adheres  to  all  the  provisions  of  that  outstanding  international 
document.  We  expect  the  same  of  all  the  other  states  whose  high¬ 
est  representatives  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference. 

The  meeting  of  representatives  of  states  that  participated  in 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  is  due  to 
open  in  Belgrade  in  a  few  days’  time.  We  do  not  overestimate  the 
significance  of  that  meeting,  nor  do  we  underestimate  it.  For  its 
part,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  do  everything  so  that  that 
meeting  may  proceed  constructively  and  become  yet  another  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  road  embarked  upon  at  Helsinki. 

Relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America  merit  special  consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
further  progress  in  the  policy  of  detente  unless  there  is  at  least 
a  minimum  of  trust  and  mutual  understanding  between  them. 
The  experience  of  the  late  1960s  and  the  first  half  of  the  1970s 
indicates  that  when  both  countries  are  guided  by  principles  of 
equality,  mutual  interest  in  the  fate  of  peace  and  non-interference 
in  internal  affairs  it  becomes  possible  not  only  to  reach  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  agreements  and  arrangements  but  also  to  establish 
useful  co-operation  in  many  areas. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  noted  that  recently  Soviet- American 
relations  have  experienced  a  certain  stagnation  if  not  a  downright 
slump.  To  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  that  has  affected  the  practical 
aspects  of  bilateral  ties.  However,  more  complications  have  emer¬ 
ged  now  than  before  regarding  issues  of  broad  international  con¬ 
cern.  We,  the  Soviet  Union,  stand  for  the  improvement  of  rela- 
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tions  with  the  United  States,  for  Soviet-American  co-operation  in 
the  interests  of  our  peoples,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  But  we  say 
just  as  clearly  that  the  efforts  of  one  side  alone  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  that.  In  response  to  the  remarks  by  President  Garter 
about  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  develop  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  said  that  if  there  was 
an  intention  to  translate  those  words  into  the  language  of  practi¬ 
cal  deeds  we  would  willingly  seek  mutually  acceptable  solutions. 

The  Soviet  Union  invariably  pursues  a  policy  of  good-neigh¬ 
bourly  relations  with  Japan.  Soviet-Japanese  co-operation  is  de¬ 
veloping  successfully  in  a  number  of  areas.  In  some  other  areas 
that  is  not  the  case.  In  our  opinion  the  cause  lies  in  the  unhealthy 
sentiments  regarding  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  still  strong  in 
some  Japanese  circles.  Besides,  those  feelings  are  being  whipped 
up  by  outside  forces.  We  are  convinced  that  the  situation  can  and 
must  change  for  the  better  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  and  of  peace  in  Asia. 

For  many  years  now  Soviet-Indian  relations  have  served  as  an 
important  stabilising  factor  on  the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  They 
provide  a  good  example  of  friendly  co-operation  based  upon  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  enshrined  in  the  relevant 
treaty.  It  is  our  firm  intention  to  continue  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment,  intensification  and  enrichment  of  our  ties  with  India. 

A  few  words  now  about  our  relations  with  a  large  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  China.  Our  position  in  this  respect  was  defined  by 
the  25th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
From  the  rostrum  of  the  Congress  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  stated: 
‘In  our  relations  with  China,  as  with  other  countries,  we  adhere 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  equality,  respect  of  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity,  non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  non-use  of  force.  In  short,  we  are  prepared  to  nor¬ 
malise  relations  with  China  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence.’  *  And  that  position  of  ours  remains  fully 
valid. 

Every  state,  be  it  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  or  in  Latin 
America,  if  it  is  guided  by  the  interests  of  peace  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  can  rest  assured  that  it  will  find  a  reliable  partner  in  the 
USSR.  In  this  regard  we  have  an  open  mind. 

For  the  Soviet  Union— and  we  are  confident  this  is  true  of 
others— -the  struggle  for  the  deepening  of  detente  is  at  the  same 
time  the  struggle  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  risk  of  nu¬ 
clear  conflict.  Widening  the  scope  of  detente  means  at  the  same 
time  pushing  back  the  risk  of  mankind’s  finding  itself  under  the 
crushing  steam-roller  of  a  nuclear  war.  These  are  in  fact  two  most 
important  aspects  of  securing  a  genuinely  solid  and  genuinely 
lasting  peace  on  earth.  It  was  precisely  the  atmosphere  of  detente 
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that  made  it  possible  to  undertake  some  major  actions  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  nuclear  threat. 

In  this  connexion  one  might  single  out  the  1973  Soviet-Ame- 
rican  agreement  on  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  Mention  could 
also  be  made  of  the  Soviet-French  agreement  to  prevent  the  acci¬ 
dental  or  unauthorised  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  interests  of 
peace  require  that  similar  agreements  be  concluded  between  all 
the  other  nuclear  powers  as  well. 

However,  there  is  still  a  lot  more  to  be  done  than  has  been  done. 
We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  and  its  member  states  to 
continue  and  intensify  their  efforts  so  as  to  reduce  step  by  step 
the  likelihood  of  the  aforementioned  threat  and  subsequently  to 
remove  it  from  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

Of  course,  the  most  radical  and  effective  means  of  preventing 
nuclear  war  would  be  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons.  The  Soviet  Union  has  favoured  this  course  ever  since  that 
very  moment  when  the  world  saw  the  first  ominous  silhouettes  of 
nuclear  explosions.  Now,  as  before,  we  reassert  our  readiness  to 
sit  down  at  any  time,  together  with  all  the  other  nuclear  powers, 
at  the  negotiating  table  to  examine  the  problem  of  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  in  its  entirety  and  jointly  to  work  out  concrete  ways 
for  its  practical  solution. 

But  while  there  are  no  such  negotiations— through  no  fault  of 
our  own— one  cannot  sit  twiddling  one’s  thumbs.  Any  steps  would 
do  in  this  respect  provided  they  bring  us  closer,  even  by  an  inch 
or  two,  even  gradually  but  steadily,  to  a  complete  removal  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  conflict. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  a  certain  role  in  creating  a  fa¬ 
vourable  political  climate  as  regards  the  problem  of  averting  a 
nuclear  war.  It  suffices  to  recall  the  resolution  adopted  five  years 
ago  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations  and  the  per¬ 
manent  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  yet  we 
should  like  to  see  a  more  active  United  Nations  in  this  matter 
which  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  mankind. 

How  might  that  look  in  practice?  Using  the  full  weight  of  its 
prestige  the  United  Nations  could,  on  behalf  of  all  its  member 
states,  solemnly  call  upon  all  states  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  situations  which  could  cause  a  danger¬ 
ous  strain  in  relations  between  them  and  to  avoid  armed  con¬ 
flicts. 

This  applies  particularly  to  nuclear  weapon  states.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them  is  continuous  restraint  in  their  mutual  relations 
and  a  readiness  to  negotiate  and  settle  their  differences  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  In  short,  they  should  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  conflicts  and  situations  which  give  rise  to  interna¬ 
tional  tensions.  After  all,  they  are  often  but  a  step  away  from 
armed  conflicts,  and  can  one  always  guarantee  that  such  a  step 
will  not  be  taken? 
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This  is  closely  connected  with  strict  observance  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  international 
relations  involving  both  nuclear  weapons  and  conventional  arma¬ 
ments.  This  principle  has  already  been  enshrined  in  a  series  of 
recent  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements,  including  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe. 
The  non-aligned  movement  actively  advocates  the  establishment 
of  this  principle  in  relations  between  states. 

The  United  Nations  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  calling 
on  all  states  to  start  negotiations  to  conclude  a  world  treaty  on 
the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations.  The  draft  of  such 
a  treaty  has  been  circulated  among  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  replies  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  questionnaire  relating  to  their  attitude  to 
the  idea  of  its  conclusion  point  to  a  growing  interest  in  our  pro¬ 
posal.  We  are  in  favour  of  translating  this  idea  into  reality  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  joint  initiative  of  the  socialist  countries  advanced  last  No¬ 
vember  also  had  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  This 
is  a  proposal  addressed  to  the  countries  that  participated  in  the 
European  Security  Conference  to  conclude  a  treaty  whereby  each 
would  engage  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  others. 

This  would  be  of  tremendous  significance  not  only  for 
Europe  but  for  the  world  at  large.  We  express  the  hope  that  the 
states  to  which  this  initiative  is  addressed  will  adopt  a  serious 
attitude.  No  one  should  dismiss  a  proposal  which  is  dictated  by 
life  itself.  We  shall  continue  to  work  persistently  to  translate  into 
practical  terms  the  idea  of  concluding  such  a  treaty. 

I  shall  mention  yet  another  area  where  in  our  view  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  would  reduce  the  threat  of 
war.  Nuclear  countries  could  start  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
working  out  arrangements  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  ships 
with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  from  certain  areas  of  the  world’s 
oceans. 

Other  steps  are  also  possible  to  curb  the  arms  race.  On  a  broad¬ 
er  plane  this  would  meet  with  the  desire  of  non-nuclear  states 
to  establish  zones  of  peace  completely  free  from  nuclear  weapons. 
They  could  include  both  individual  countries  or  groups  of  states 
and  vast  geographical  regions  or  even  entire  continents. 

In  this  connexion,  we  reaffirm  our  sympathetic  attitude  to  the 
idea  of  turning  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace.  The  main 
prerequisite  for  this  is  the  dismantling  of  the  foreign  military  bas¬ 
es  that  exist  there  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of 
new  ones.  It  is  precisely  from  this  position  that  the  Soviet  Union 
approaches  this  idea.  And  it  is  from  the  same  angle  that  we  are 
holding  consultations  with  the  United  States  on  certain  problems 
relating  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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An  extremely  important  question  which  attracts  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  world  is  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
The  need  to  contain  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  to  achieve  prog¬ 
ress  in  other  areas  of  the  struggle  to  end  the  arms  race  and  for 
disarmament,  the  strengthening  of  international  security  and  the 
further  development  of  the  process  of  detente  call  for  the  spee¬ 
diest  solution  of  this  pressing  issue.  And  the  United  Nations  has 
every  right  to  expect  from  the  countries  participating  in  the  talks 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  more  intensive  efforts  for  their 
speedy  and  effective  completion  and  also  to  call  on  those  states 
to  come  to  a  common  agreement  on  the  renunciation  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  even  more  destructive  systems  of  such  weapons. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  its  stand  is  well 
known.  The  USSR  has  invariably  sought  to  achieve  an  agreement 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  and  has  done  and  is  doing  ev¬ 
erything  in  its  power  to  that  end.  We  are  prepared  to  go  even 
further  and  to  proceed  to  negotiations  on  the  reduction  of  exist¬ 
ing  stockpiled  arsenals  of  strategic  weapons. 

What  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect? 

It  is  an  open  secret  today  that  the  USSR  and  the  United  States 
were  able  some  time  ago  to  agree  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
a  new  Soviet-American  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  on  the  basis  of  the  well-known  Vladivostok  agree¬ 
ments.  Yet  subsequently  much  of  what  was  agreed  upon  has  been 
called  into  question— not  by  us. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  The  reason  is  clear.  What  is  in¬ 
volved  here  above  all  is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
gin  deploying  a  new  type  of  strategic  weapon,  the  so-called  cruise 
missiles.  Thus  yet  another  channel  has  been  opened  for  the 
strategic  arms  race  and  of  course  it  would  be  naive  to  think  that 
the  other  side  would  be  a  passive  onlooker. 

So  what  will  happen  in  the  long  run?  Certainly  not  the  streng¬ 
thening  of  security — this  is  openly  admitted  even  in  the  United 
States — and  certainly  not  a  reduction  in  military  expenditures. 
The  result  will  be  greater  rivalry,  more  billions  which  could  be 
used  far  more  sensibly  thrown  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  arms 
race,  and  consequently  greater  dangers  for  peace. 

Even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  field  of 
limiting  strategic  arms  but  the  situation  would  become  a  more 
complicated  if  we  had  to  deal  with  weapons  whose  limitation  hard¬ 
ly  lends  itself  or  does  not  lend  itself  at  all  to  verification  by  the 
other  side.  And  this  could  spell  extreme  danger  in  the  military 
and  political  fields.  Is  this  really  what  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States  should  strive  for? 

No,  it  certainly  is  not.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  a  po¬ 
sitive  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-American  talks  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms  is  extremely  important  for  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries,  for  the  peoples  of  the  entire  world.  As  a  result  of 
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recent  meetings  in  Washington  some  progress  has  been  achieved 
in  bringing  closer  together  the  positions  of  the  two  sides,  and  this 
is  all  to  the  good.  However,  there  still  remain  issues  to  be  agreed 
upon.  It  is  important  now  to  ensure  successful  completion  of 
the  talks.  I  repeat  that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  that 
end  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  at 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  is  quite  feasible,  of  course 
on  the  basis  of  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of  the  equality 
and  equal  security  of  the  sides:  I  repeat,  the  equality  and  equal 
security  of  the  sides.  We  cannot  back-track  from  this  unchallenge¬ 
able  position. 

While  speaking  of  nuclear  missiles,  we  should  not  forget  that 
there  may  emerge  new  and  terrifying  means  of  the  annihilation 
of  people.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  threat  of  war  will  increase  many 
fold  if  new  types  and  systems  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are 
developed?  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Soviet  Union  pro¬ 
posed  the  conclusion  of  an  international  agreement  which  would 
ban  their  emergence.  Negotiations  are  under  way  and  this  of  course 
is  a  positive  factor,  but  progress  has  been  rather  slow. 

In  the  meantime,  ever  more  sophisticated  means  of  killing  peo¬ 
ple  go  into  production  from  laboratories  and  experimental  facili¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to  call  upon  all  states 
to  put  a  dependable  road-block  in  the  way  of  the  emergence  of 
new  types  and  systems  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Today  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  most  acute.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  states  have  not  yet  become 
parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap¬ 
ons,  and  some  of  those  countries  are  near-nuclear  states  or  have 
already  attained  the  capability  of  manufacturing  such  weapons. 
Is  it  really  necessary,  for  example,  to  speak  of  the  grave  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  security  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  for  univer¬ 
sal  peace  which  might  result  from  actions  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  taken  in  order  to  get  hold  of  nuclear  weapons?  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  urgent  and  effective  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  are  required  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  weapons  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  We  must 
not  wait  for  the  potential  threat  inherent  in  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  all  over  the  world  to  become  a  reality. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  convinced  advocate  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  Our  country  is  already  co-operating  in  this 
field  with  many  states  and  we  are  prepared  to  expand  that  co¬ 
operation.  However,  we  are  categorically  opposed  to  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  would  become  a 
channel  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  yet  this  is 
a  real  danger  which  is  growing.  What  is  required  here  is  co-or¬ 
dination  of  the  efforts  of  many  states  and  an  elaborate  interna¬ 
tional  system  of  safeguards  and  controls.  We  intend  to  co-operate 
constructively  in  this  area. 
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The  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  would  be  a  major 
step  towards  lessening  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  and  deepening 
detente.  As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  a 
treaty  be  concluded  to  this  effect.  Moreover,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  some  countries  we  have  expressed  our  willingness  to  take  part 
in  the  search  for  a  generally  acceptable  agreement  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  verification.  Today  we  are  taking  yet  one  more  step  for¬ 
ward:  under  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  we  have  consented  to  suspend  underground  nuclear  weap¬ 
on  tests  for  a  certain  period  of  time  even  before  the  other  nu¬ 
clear  powers  accede  to  the  future  treaty. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  countries  which  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  treaties  on  the  nuclear  weapon  test  ban  in  three  en¬ 
vironments,  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on 
the  non-implacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed  and  in 
outer  space  become  parties  to  them  and,  pending  their  accession, 
strictly  observe  the  provisions  of  those  treaties. 

Such  are  the  ideas  regarding  the  key  international  problems — 
making  detente  stable  and  preventing  nuclear  war — which  the 
Soviet  Union  deems  it  necessary  to  set  forth  at  the  current  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  international  situation  from  the  high 
rostrum  of  the  United  Nations. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
proposes  the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  thirty-second  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  as  an  important  and  ur¬ 
gent  question,  an  item  entitled  ‘Deepening  and  consolidating  the 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  and  the  prevention  of  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war’. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  is  submitting  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  General  Assembly  two  draft  documents:  ‘The  Decla¬ 
ration  on  deepening  and  consolidating  the  relaxation  of  interna¬ 
tional  tensions’  and  a  ‘Resolution  on  the  prevention  of  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war’. 

We  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Assembly  at  this 
session  will  give  thorough  consideration  to  those  documents  and 
address  a  corresponding  appeal  to  all  states  of  the  world.  In  the 
current  situation  in  the  international  arena  this  would  no  doubt 
facilitate  greater  and  broader  efforts  in  favour  of  the  security  of 
peoples. 

Esteemed  delegates, 

Increasingly  broad  opportunities  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  peace 
are  opening  up  before  the  United  Nations  in  conditions  of  de¬ 
tente.  The  key  to  the  success  of  this  noble  mission  is  the  strict 
adherence  of  all  the  members  of  this  body  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  Charter  contains  all  that  is  essential  for  preserving 
and  strengthening  peace  on  earth. 

Our  country  will  work  tirelessly  for  the  benefit  of  peace,  hand 
in  hand  with  fraternal  socialist  states,  together  with  all  our  allies 
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and  friends,  and  with  the  realistically  minded  forces  which  put 
the  ensuring  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  the  risks  of  war  above 
transitory  considerations. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev,  recent¬ 
ly  said: 

‘The  Soviet  Union  will  always  be  an  active  participant  in  any 
negotiations  or  any  international  action  aimed  at  developing  peace¬ 
ful  co-operation  and  strengthening  the  security  of  the  peoples. 

‘It  is  our  belief— it  is  our  firm  belief — that  realism  in  politics 
and  the  will  for  detente  and  progress  will  ultimately  prevail  and 
that  mankind  will  be  able  to  step  into  the  twenty-first  century  in 
conditions  of  peace,  secure  as  never  before.  And  we  shall  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  this  a  reality.’ 

I  trust  that  this  appeal  of  the  Soviet  state  will  evoke  a  grate¬ 
ful  response  from  those  who  cherish  peace. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION 
OF  THE  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
ON  DISARMAMENT 


26  May  1978 


Esteemed  Mr  President, 

Esteemed  delegates, 

There  is  no  problem  in  international  politics  today  which  is 
more  important  and  urgent  than  that  which  has  brought  togeth¬ 
er  in  this  hall  the  representatives  of  149  states  of  the  world.  To 
stop  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  real  disarmament— such  is  the 
challenge  of  the  entire  course  of  world  developments. 

The  problem  of  disarmament  is  the  focus  of  attention  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  rightly  so.  Indeed,  compliance  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  requirement  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  is  ‘to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war’,  means,  above 
all,  especially  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  seek  to  curb  the 
arms  race.  The  very  convening  of  this  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  attests  to  this. 

Following  consistently  its  fundamental  line  with  regard  to  dis¬ 
armament  questions,  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  the  current 
session  with  the  firm  intention  of  contributing  to  its  success.  The 
session  will  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  all  peace-loving  peoples 
and  states  if  it  helps  to  bring  closer  the  end  of  the  arms  race,  and 
disarmament.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem  lies  in  moving  from  good  intentions  and  non-committal 
recommendations,  vague  in  practical  terms,  even  if  useful,  to  con¬ 
crete— and  I  stress  concrete — steps  along  this  main  avenue  of 
world  politics  to  lasting  peace. 

As  long  as  half  a  century  ago  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state, 
V.  I.  Lenin,  referring  to  the  verbal  pacifism  of  certain  countries 
which  were  much  less  ready  to  take  effective  action  to  ensure 
peace,  said:  ‘On  this,  and  on  similar  questions,  we  should  like  to 
see  a  minimum  of  general  assurances,  solemn  promises  and  gran¬ 
diloquent  formulas,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  sim- 
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plest  and  most  obvious  decisions  and  measures  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  peace,  if  not  to  the  complete  elimination  of  the  war 
danger.’  * 

War  preparations  in  the  world  are  assuming  too  dangerous  a 
character  for  the  alarm  not  to  be  sounded.  In  the  arsenals  there 
has  been  accumulated  already  a  destructive  potential  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that,  if  activated,  it  could  jeopardise  the  very  survival 
of  man  on  earth.  Is  that  not  enough?  Yet  that  potential  continues 
to  grow. 

In  the  course  of  the  celebrations  marking  the  sixtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution,  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  characterising  the  essence  of  the  current  world  situa¬ 
tion,  said: 

‘International  relations  are  now  at  a  crossroads,  as  it  were, 
which  could  lead  either  to  a  growth  of  trust  and  co-operation  or 
to  a  growth  of  mutual  fears,  suspicion,  and  arms  stockpiles,  a 
crossroads,  leading,  ultimately,  either  to  lasting  peace  or,  at  best, 
to  balancing  on  the  brink  of  war.  Detente  offers  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  the  road  of  peace.  To  miss  this  opportunity  would  be 
a  crime.  The  most  important,  most  pressing  task  now  is  to  halt 
the  arms  race,  which  has  engulfed  the  world.’  ** 

We  must  realise  the  stark  truth:  if  we  miss  this  chance  then, 
in  certain  highly  important  areas,  we  could  reach  a  point  beyond 
which  any  possibility  of  concluding  appropriate  agreements  would 
be  altogether  non-existent— and  for  obvious  reasons,  since  certain 
types  of  weapons  which  are  being  developed  simply  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  mutual  control  over  their  quantity  or  qualitative 
characteristics. 

Unfortunately,  scientific  and  technological  progress,  which 
should  serve  exclusively  the  good  of  mankind,  is  being  used  in 
no  small  measure  to  create  new  means  of  destruction.  No  sooner 
has  an  understanding,  limited  though  it  may  be,  been  reached  on 
one  type  of  weapon  than  two  or  three  new  types,  often  even  more 
sophisticated  and  dangerous,  immediately  emerge. 

And  what  about  the  huge  material  and  intellectual  resources 
of  mankind  spent  so  unproductively  on  the  manufacture  of  means 
of  annihilation?  Over  one  billion  dollars  a  day  is  spent  on  arma¬ 
ments— a  figure  that  cannot  even  be  conceived  by  any  normal 
person.  How  much  faster  would  the  peoples  advance  along  the 
road  of  socio-economic  development  if  they  were  not  saddled 
with  the  enormous  burden  of  huge  military  expenditure. 

We  have  witnessed  a  dramatic  aggravation  of  such  problems  of 
global  dimension  as  those  of  providing  people  with  food,  medical 
assistance  and  housing  and  supplying  industry  with  raw  materi- 

V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Interview  given  to  Michael  Forbman,  Observer  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  Correspondent’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  p.  386. 

**  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  The  Great  October  Revolution  and  Mankind’s  Progress , 
Moscow,  1977,  p.  28. 
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als  and  energy.  The  environment  of  this  planet  may  be  threat¬ 
ened,  and  in  a  very  real  way.  To  postpone  the  solution  of  such 
problems  would  only  exacerbate  the  situation.  Yet  the  funds  need¬ 
ed  for  this  are  still  being  devoured  by  the  Moloch  of  armaments. 

From  any  viewpoint,  mankind  is  facing  an  immediate  choice 
between  halting  and  subsequently  reversing  the  arms  race,  end¬ 
ing  the  madness  imposed  on  the  world  and  thus  ensuring  lasting 
peace  and  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problems  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  allowing  the  machine  of  material  preparations  for 
war  to  continue  to  gain  speed,  deprive  the  peoples — or,  to  be  more 
precise,  rob  them— of  their  national  wealth  and  push  the  world 
towards  catastrophe. 

The  peoples’  choice  is  perfectly  clear.  If  we  look  at  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  voting  record,  which  is  a  sort  of  mirror  image  of 
world  politics,  even  if  not  always  accurate,  we  see  that  decisions 
in  favour  of  peace,  detente  and  disarmament  are  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  states. 

Why  then  are  more  and  more  loops  being  added  to  the  spiral¬ 
ling  arms  race?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  crux  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  policy  being  pursued  by  certain  states,  which 
disregard  both  the  will  of  the  peoples  and  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations,  even  when  they  join  in  taking  these  decisions. 

Coinciding  with  the  work  of  the  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  disarmament  in  New  York, 
another  kind  of  session  will  be  held  not  far  from  here,  that  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  Council.  Represented  at 
that  session  will  be  a  number  of  states  on  whose  behalf  state¬ 
ments  are  being  made  here  in  favour  of  disarmament.  What  are 
the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  NATO  session?  There  is  no  se¬ 
cret  about  it;  they  deal  with  a  further  build-up  of  military  prepa¬ 
rations  as  projected  into  the  1980s. 

One  is  prompted  to  ask  what  is  basic  to  the  policy  planning  of 
those  states:  the  continuation  of  the  arms  race  or  the  possibility 
of  disarmament? 

Thus  we  see  how  some  governments  display  inconsistency  in 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  those  quarters  which  have  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  military  production,  amassing  fabulous  profits  from 
arms  manufacture. 

In  order  to  befuddle  people,  to  whip  up  the  arms  race  they  de¬ 
liberately  create  myths  or,  at  worst,  keep  harping  on  old  stories 
like  that  of  a  ‘Soviet  military  threat’. 

Every  unbiased  person  knows  that  whenever  the  Soviet  people 
have  had  to  go  to  war  it  was  to  repel  the  aggressors,  for  wars  have 

been  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 

unleashed  war,  and  it  will  never  do  so. 

It  has  been  claimed  from  this  rostrum  in  a  somewhat  sugges¬ 
tive  manner  that  the  Soviet  missiles  termed  SS-20  in  the  West 

are  not  aimed  in  one  particular  direction  but  can  be  turned  to  aim 
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at  any  part  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  that  argument  is  introduced 
to  confuse  the  issue  by  invoking  the  same  trumped  up  ‘Soviet 
threat’.  And  what  about  American  nuclear  and  missile  weapons? 
Can’t  they  be  turned  in  various  directions?  First  and  foremost, 
they  can  be  turned  in  the  easily  predictable  direction.  Also,  we 
may  ask,  why  are  they  deployed  in  Europe  at  all? 

Many  of  those  present  must  have  noticed  that  representatives 
of  some  countries  generally  find  it  difficult  even  to  pronounce  the 
word  ‘disarmament’;  they  would  rather  speak  of  control.  Control 
over  what?  Control  over  armaments;  they  say  it  openly,  in  so  many 
words.  But  the  volume  of  armaments  in  the  world  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  five  times  the  present  level  even  if  they  are  under  con¬ 
trol.  But  is  that  the  road  to  peace?  I  must  remind  you  that  this 
special  session  has  been  convened  to  promote  disarmament,  and 
not  to  whip  up  the  arms  race.  Therefore,  the  causes  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  arms  race  are  well  known  to  us.  and  not  only  to  us. 

We  realise  full  well  how  many  complications  and  obstacles  there 
are  on  the  road  to  disarmament.  Nevertheless,  our  Party,  our 
state,  the  socialist  community,  are  all  decisively  opposed  to  any 
feelings  of  despair.  Peoples,  states  and  responsible  governments 
are  capable  of  changing  this  situation  if  they  go  about  it  in  the- 
right  way  instead  of  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  deceive  the 
peoples. 

No  small  body  of  experience  has  already  been  accumulated  in 
containing  the  growth  of  armaments  in  a  number  of  areas.  Bilat¬ 
eral  and  multilateral  agreements,  over  20  in  number,  have  made 
it  possible  to  close  certain  channels  for  the  proliferation  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  narrow  other  channels.  Is  not 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  indica¬ 
tive  of  that?  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  continue  advancing  be¬ 
yond  the  ground  gained. 

Despite  all  its  ups  and  downs,  the  current  international  polit¬ 
ical  climate,  of  which  detente  has  been  a  dominant  feature  for 
several  years  now,  is  favourable  for  serious  arms  limitation 
efforts.  There  has  been  no  such  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
terrelationships  between  the  two  world  social  systems.  Some  de¬ 
gree  of  international  trust  has  been  created,  though  still,  of  course,, 
insufficient.  A  powerful  impetus  to  all  these  processes  was  given 
by  the  recent  talks  of  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

It  is  essential  to  make  full  use  of  the  favourable  conditions 
obtaining  at  present.  Political  detente  should  merge  with  milita¬ 
ry  detente,  otherwise  the  positive  gains  in  international  relations 
achieved  through  the  years  of  hard  effort  by  many  peoples  and 
states  may  well  vanish.  To  admit  that  there  is  no  reasonable  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  policy  of  detente,  which  is  actually  the  case,, 
means  admitting  that  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  dis¬ 
armament. 
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There  is  yet  another  factor  which  favours  disarmament.  The 
reality  of  the  present  situation  is  such  that  approximate  equality 
or  parity  exists  in  the  military  field,  sufficient  to  ensure  defence, 
and  that  is  recognised  by  both  sides.  However,  the  existing  balance 
of  military  power  is  somewhere  at  the  level  of  the  Montblanc. 
As  things  are  doing,  it  may  soon  reach  still  greater  heights.  To 
halt  the  build-up  of  armaments  and  then  to  reduce  their  level 
without  upsetting  the  established  correlation  of  forces,  that  is 
without  prejudicing  the  security  of  anyone,  is  an  opportunity 
which  must  absolutely  not  be  missed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  delegation  of  the  USSR  is 
able  to  say  quite  clearly  that  if  other  states  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  found  amiss.  Military  superio¬ 
rity  is  not  our  goal.  There  is  not  a  single  objective  which  our 
country  intends  to  attain  by  military  means.  We  perceive  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  state  and  international  peace  in  general  through  the 
prism  of  curbing  the  arms  race,  and  of  agreements  on  disarma¬ 
ment,  agreements  concluded  in  good  faith,  accommodating  equal¬ 
ly  the  interests  of  all  contracting  parties. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  exhaustive  answers  ready  for  all  the 
questions  arising  with  respect  to  disarmament,  which  is  a  vast 
problem  not  easy  to  solve.  However,  we  have  our  own  clear  ideas 
in  that  respect.  The  call  for  disarmament  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  banner  of  our  socialist  state  since  the  very  moment  it  was 
hoisted  over  the  world.  Concrete  initiatives  in  this  field  have  been 
tried  and  tested  in  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  for  disar¬ 
mament  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  fraternal  socialist  states. 
The  limitation  of  armaments,  disarmament  measures,  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Programme  of  Struggle  for  Peace  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Co-operation  and  for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of 
Peoples  put  forward  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  its  24th  and  25th  congresses. 

From  the  high  rostrum  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  special  session  on  disarmament  our  country  urges 
all  participants  and  all  the  states  of  the  world  to  agree  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  immediate  steps  capable  of  halting  the  arms  race,  and  to 
do  so  without  delay. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  the  first  place?  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  raise  the  question  of  the  complete  cessation  of 
a  further  quantitative  and  qualitative  build-up  of  arms  and  armed 
forces  of  states  with  large  military  potentials. 

More  specifically,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  milita¬ 
ry  arsenals  consist  of  various  components  of  armaments,  the 
Soviet  Union  proposes  that  the  following  measures  be  imple¬ 
mented: 

cessation  of  the  production  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons; 

cessation  of  the  production  and  prohibition  of  all  other  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction; 
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cessation  of  the  development  of  new  types  of  conventional  ar¬ 
maments  of  great  destructive  capability; 

the  renunciation  of  the  expansion  of  armies  and  the  building  up 
of  conventional  armaments  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  of  the  countries  which  have  military  agree¬ 
ments  with  them. 

Thus,  appropriate  measures  which  would  radically  alter  the 
current  most  alarming  situation  and  put  an  end  to  the  frenzy  of 
armaments  would  cover  all  the  components  of  existing  arms  and 
armed  forces.  Such  measures,  if  implemented,  would  not  upset 
the  present-day  correlation  of  forces  of  states.  No  one  stands  to 
lose,  while  the  gains  for  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  enormous. 

Is  it  a  simple  thing  to  agree  on  such  measures?  Of  course  not. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  discuss  all  these  measures  in 
their  totality,  and,  of  course,  it  is  prepared  not  only  to  discuss 
them  but  also  to  implement  them  within  a  specified  limited  period 
of  time.  To  make  a  start  we  are  even  prepared  to  take  up  any  of 
these  measures.  Since  the  main  danger  stems  from  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  nuclear-weapons  race  specifically,  priority  could  be  given  to 
the  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

From  the  moment  the  atomic  bomb  was  developed  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  that  it  be  banned.  At  that  time  our  proposal  was 
not  accepted.  Today  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  solve  the  formi¬ 
dable  problem  of  nuclear  arms.  Yet,  it  can  be  solved.  A  fatalis¬ 
tic  approach  to  this  undoubtedly  most  complex  problem  is  alien 
to  us. 

Seeking  to  put  the  matter  on  a  practical  plane,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposes  that  talks  on  the  cessation  of  the  production  of  all  types 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  their  stockpiles 
up  to  their  complete  destruction  should  get  under  way. 

How  do  we  visualise  such  talks? 

Of  course,  all  the  nuclear  powers  must  take  part  in  them.  Such 
a  complex  problem  cannot  be  solved  on  a  selective  basis.  Evasion 
by  any  power  would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  its  policy.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  number  of  participants  would  be  limited  to  just 
five.  It  would  be  useful  if  a  certain  number  of  non-nuclear  states 
also  joined  in  the  talks. 

Precisely  how  many  and  who  will  participate  could  be  agreed 
on,  for  instance  within  the  framework  of  an  appropriate  prepara¬ 
tory  committee.  The  same  procedure  could  be  followed  in  working 
out  the  agenda  for  the  talks  and  in  determining  the  specific  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon. 

No  one  should  nurture  any  illusions  since  the  problem  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  in  purely  technical  terms  as  well.  But  what  is 
much  more  important  is  the  political  aspect.  Unless  we  approach 
the  matter  in  a  practical  manner  it  will  not  budge  an  inch. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  elaboration  and  implementation 
of  measures  to  end  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  gradual- 
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ly  destroy  their  stockpiles  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  and  be  in¬ 
separable  from  the  strengthening  of  international  legal  guarantees 
for  the  security  of  states.  It  is  not  fortuitous  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  some  time  ago  the  well- 
known  decision  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations 
along  with  the  permanent  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  United  Nations  decisions,  of 
a  relevant  world  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international 
relations  would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  that  direction. 

We  suggest  that  the  current  special  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  adopt  a  decision  of  principle  to  start  negotiations  on 
nuclear  disarmament  and  on  the  question  of  the  non-use  of  force. 
What  is  more,  it  should  establish  a  procedure  for  their  preparation 
and  set  a  date  for  their  beginning.  That  would  show  in  deeds 
those  who  intend  firmly  to  do  their  utmost  to  relieve  mankind 
from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  those  who  would  rather  do  the 
opposite. 

Another  major  question  which  we  are  emphasising  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  slowing  down  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  relevant  treaty  has  played  and 
continues  to  play  a  very  useful  role  in  this  respect.  However,  further 
efforts  are  required. 

This,  like  many  other  international  issues,  requires  unilateral, 
bilateral  and  multilateral  actions  by  states.  For  its  part  the  Soviet 
Union  is  undertaking  such  an  action.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  a  significant  action. 

From  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations  special  session  our  coun¬ 
try  declares  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  those  states  which  renounce  the  production  and  acquisition 
of  such  weapons  and  do  not  have  them  on  their  territories. 

We  are  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  would  thus  fall  on 
us  as  a  result  of  such  a  commitment.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
such  a  step  to  meet  the  wishes  of  non-nuclear  states  to  have  strong¬ 
er  security  guarantees  is  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  We  expect  that  the  goodwill  evinced  by  our  coun¬ 
try  in  this  manner  will  lead  to  more  active  participation  by  a  large 
number  of  states  in  strengthening  the  non-proliferation  regime. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  enter  into  an  appropriate  bila¬ 
teral  agreement  with  any  non-nuclear  states.  We  call  upon  all 
the  other  nuclear  powers  to  follow  our  example. 

Nuclear  weapons,  should  they  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
states  in  conflict  with  their  neighbours,  could  trigger  off  an  all-out 
nuclear  conflagration.  We  never  fail  to  draw  attention  to  this  dan¬ 
ger  to  world  peace.  Here,  a  single  mistake  would  be  one  too'jna- 
ny.  Incidentally,  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  plans  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  in 
Israel  cause  such  great  concern.  Everything  must  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  plans  from  being  carried  out. 
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We  must  support  in  every  possible  way  the  desire  of  states  to 
see  certain  geographical  areas  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is 
precisely  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  few  days  ago,  during  the  visit  to  Moscow  of  President  Lopez 
Portillo  of  Mexico,  our  country  signed  Additional  Protocol  II  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

Honestly  speaking,  we  had  some  doubts  on  that  score  because 
of  some  well-known  weak  points  in  that  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  we 
decided  to  assume  the  obligation  to  respect  the  denuclearised  status 
of  the  Latin  American  continent.  We  proceed  from  the  premise 
that  such  an  obligation  will  remain  valid  only  if  the  other  nuclear 
powers  respect  the  status  of  that  zone  and  if  its  participants  ensure 
a  truly  nuclear-free  regime  for  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  through  practical  action  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  here  too  our  aim  is  the  same:  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  conflict.  It  is  of  course  important  that  they  be 
truly  nuclear-free  zones. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said:  ‘You  know,  we  too  favour  non-proli¬ 
feration  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  could  that  not  harm  international 
co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy?’  The 
answer  is  no;  it  would  not  harm  it.  It  is  possible,  without  infring¬ 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  non-nuclear  countries  in  this  field,  to 
preclude  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of  someone — let  us  say 
in  the  deserts  or  jungles  of  Africa  or  Latin  America — trying  to  find 
some  roundabout  way  of  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for  many  years  now  been  helping  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  to  have  their  natural  uranium  enriched  at  Soviet 
facilities.  We  have  also  been  engaged  in  other  forms  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  this  field.  And  this  does  not  lead  to  a  greater  nuclear 
threat. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  preventing  nuclear  weapons  from 
proliferating  all  over  the  globe— that  of  limiting  the  number  of  ter¬ 
ritories  on  which  they  are  stationed.  The  Soviet  Union  submits 
for  discussion  by  the  participants  in  this  special  session  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  not  stationing  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territories  of  states 
where  there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
technical  difficulty  that  could  stand  in  the  way  of  its  solution.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  political  will  on  the  part  of  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear  states.  Indeed,  some  non-nuclear  countries  have  already 
declared  that  they  will  not  condone  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
charges  on  their  territories.  This  practice  could  well  become  uni¬ 
versal. 

For  their  part  the  nuclear  powers  would  undertake  not  to  station 
nuclear  weapons— warheads,  bombs,  shells,  mines— in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present.  As  a  result,  we 
would  thus  be  able  to  erect  yet  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
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proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  prevent  a  possible  destabi¬ 
lisation  of  the  strategic  situation. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  is  ready  to  assume 
an  obligation  to  this  end,  and  we  call  upon  the  other  nuclear  powers 
to  do  the  same. 

If  they  agree  not  to  station  nuclear  weapons  in  areas  where 
there  are  none  at  present,  we  believe  that  it  would  then  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  couch  such  an  agreement  in  treaty  language. 

Quite  recently  at  the  very  highest  level,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  declared:  ‘We  are  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons;  only  extraordinary  circumstances,  an 
act  of  aggression  against  our  country  or  its  allies  by  another  nu¬ 
clear  power,  could  compel  us  to  resort  to  this  extreme  means  of 
self-defence.’  * 

If  this  attitude  met  with  the  support  of  all  the  other  nuclear 
powers,  the  situation  in  the  world  would  become  much  calmer. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  in  this  connexion  that  the  socialist  countries 
of  Europe  addressed  a  proposal  to  all  participants  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Conference — including  the  United  States  and  Canada— -to  sign 
a  treaty  on  not  using  nuclear  weapons  first  against  each  other. 
That  proposal  still  stands  and  awaits  implementation. 

The  specific  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  arms 
race  today  is  becoming  increasingly  qualitative  in  character.  Hence, 
it  is  particularly  imperative  to  prevent  the  development  of  new  ty¬ 
pes  and  new  systems  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  is  ano¬ 
ther  problem  that  could  well  have  been  tackled  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  pace  of  talks  on  that  subject  has  been  slow. 
We  favour  redoubled  efforts  in  order  to  reach  agreement  at  last. 
New  lethal  and  merciless  weapons  developed  in  laboratories  and 
design  offices  must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  mass  production 
lines. 

And  how  much  closer  this  peril  has  moved  for  mankind  is  seen 
from  what  is  going  on  now  over  the  neutron  bomb  issue.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  express  surprise  at  a  powerful  wave  of  protests  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  and  throughout  the  world  against  plans  to  produce 
these  weapons  in  the  United  States  and  subsequently  to  station 
them  in  Western  Europe.  But  the  peoples,  the  world  public,  have 
been  quick  to  realise  that  this  is  a  particularly  vicious  and  cruel 
means  of  mass  destruction  intended  specially  to  annihilate  all 
living  things. 

The  Soviet  Union  favours  a  complete  prohibition  of  neutron  weap¬ 
ons — not  because  we  would  be  unable  to  meet  this  challenge  in 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  ‘True  to  Lenin’s  Behests’,  in  Socialism:  Theory  and 
Practice,  No.  7,  1978,  p.  16. 
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an  appropriate  way.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  atomic  and  then 
thermonuclear  weapons  bears  that  out.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
we  are  against  adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  arms  race. 

We  propose  that  agreement  be  reached  on  the  mutual  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  nuclear  neutron  weapons  before  it  is  too 
late.  Last  March,  jointly  with  other  socialist  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  a 
draft  convention  on  the  subject.  We  expect  a  clear  and  unambi¬ 
guous  reply  to  that  proposal. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  to  begin  the  production  of 
neutron  weapons  unless  the  United  States  or  any  other  state  does 
so.  Our  country  declares  this  in  the  clearest  possible  fashion.  Neu¬ 
tron  weapons  must  be  banned  once  and  for  all.  We  say  clearly  to 
the  peoples  of  certain  countries  where  sometimes  support  is  voic¬ 
ed  for  neutron  weapons:  beware  lest  you  be  deceived;  be  on  your 
guard;  it  is  reason  rather  than  folly  that  must  triumph. 

A  fresh  impetus  to  the  disarmament  negotiations  now  under  way 
in  various  international  forums  or  on  a  bilateral  basis  could  be  one 
of  the  concrete  results  of  this  special  session.  In  a  number  of 
cases  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  that  strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  arms  race  can 
be  curbed. 

Let  us  first  turn  to  the  Soviet-American  talks  on  limiting  stra¬ 
tegic  offensive  arms.  Those  talks  arouse  particular  interest  all  over 
the  world  and  the  reasons  for  that  are,  we  believe,  understandable. 
Too  much  is  at  stake. 

During  all  the  years  that  those  talks  have  been  going  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  consistently  been  seeking  a  mutually  acceptable 
understanding.  And  we  cannot  he  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  talks  have  dragged  on  for  so  long.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  that  here. 

Now,  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  talks  have  been  overcome. 
As  we  see  it,  possibilities  exist  for  resolving  the  remaining  issues 
as  well.  Indeed  they  exist  objectively.  We  proceed  from  the  premise 
that  mutual  efforts  can  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
which  would  equally  accommodate  the  interests  of  the  security  of 
both  sides  and  serve  the  broad  interests  of  a  stronger  peace. 

Immediately  after  signing  the  agreement  which  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
which  should  lead,  with  all  the  necessary  factors  being  taken  into 
account,  to  a  substantial  reduction — I  repeat  ‘reduction’— -of  the 
levels  of  strategic  arms  and  to  a  further  limitation  of  their  qualita¬ 
tive  improvement. 

It  seems  that  there  are  grounds  for  expecting  a  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  talks  on  the  complete  and  general  prohibition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  tests.  This  is  an  area  of  curbing  the  arms  race  on 
which  the  efforts  of  many  states  have  been  concentrated  for  several 
years  now.  The  role  of  our  country  in  this  is  well  known.  What 
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is  required  now  is  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion — to  ban 
tests  in  all  the  environments,  that  is  to  say,  to  ban  underground 
tests  as  well. 

Clearing  the  path  towards  constructive  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  travelled  its  part  of  the  way  to  meet  its  partners  in  the 
negotiations — the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — and  has  done 
so  on  the  issues  that  presented  the  greatest  difficulties.  We  have 
agreed  to  verification  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  a  moratorium  on  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosions  and  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty — 
even  if  initially  not  all  the  five  nuclear  powers  become  parties  to 
it,  but  only  the  USSR,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

But  it  is  not  only  important  to  ensure  an  early  signing  of  the 
Treaty.  It  is  no  less  important  that  the  example  set  by  the  three 
powers  with  respect  to  the  complete  and  general  prohibition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  tests  be  convincing  enough  to  be  followed  by  others. 
An  end  must  be  put  to  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  all  environments 
and  by  all  those  who  conduct  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  complete  in  the  near  future  the  negotiations  on 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons.  What  is  needed  is  a  decisive 
spurt — as  they  say — and  that  is  what  we  are  calling  for.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  control  which  has  arisen  can  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
national  means  of  verification  supplemented  by  well-considered 
international  procedures. 

Another  type  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction— radiological  weap¬ 
ons—  must  be  banned.  Those  are  weapons  known  to  affect  living 
organisms  by  non-explosive  radioactive  emanation.  An  agreement 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  offing;  a  relevant  draft  convention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  partly  agreed  upon.  Here  again  we  stand  for  a  speedy 
completion  of  that  work. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  it  is  an  important  and  positive 
factor  of  the  international  situation  today  that  talks  in  progress 
cover  not  only  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  but  also  armed 
forces  and  conventional  armaments. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s  military 
expenditures  go  for  conventional  armaments.  What  a  great  number 
of  people  in  the  post-war  period  alone  have  fallen  victim  to  wea¬ 
pons  called  ‘conventional’  but  which  now,  as  a  result  of  their  amaz¬ 
ing  accuracy  and  complete  coverage  of  large  areas,  have  a  most 
devastating  power. 

The  talks  carried  on  at  Vienna  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe  are  highly  important 
in  that  respect. 

In  that  area  the  two  most  powerful  military  and  political  alliances 
confront  one  another.  But  here  too  an  approximate  military  par¬ 
ity  has  been  reached  between  them.  Therefore,  through  agreed 
measures  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  level  of  that  equilibrium  with¬ 
out  upsetting  it  in  anybody’s  favour,  without  prejudicing  anyone’s 
security. 
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Such  is  our  approach  to  those  talks.  Unlike  the  NATO  countries, 
we  have  not  expanded  our  armed  forces  in  Central  Europe  for  a 
long  time,  nor  do  we  intend  to  increase  them  in  the  future  by  one 
single  soldier,  by  one  single  tank.  Our  approach  is  also  shown  in 
our  desire  to  do  our  utmost  to  find  mutually  acceptable  solutions 
in  Vienna;  but  far  from  everything  depends  on  us. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  the  talks  will  be  concluded  successful¬ 
ly,  that  the  other  side  will  abandon  its  desire  to  secure  unilateral 
advantages  for  itself  and  to  change  the  correlation  of  forces.  Mili¬ 
tary  detente  on  the  European  continent  can  and  must  make  sub¬ 
stantial  headway. 

The  talks  on  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  military 
activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  now  in  progress  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  parties  di¬ 
rectly  involved  are  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  their  success. 
Those  also  are  the  many  coastal  states.  It  can  even  be  said  that 
an  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  such  a  vast  part 
of  the  world  would  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  international 
situation  as  a  whole. 

So  far,  the  discussions  concern  ‘freezing’  military  activities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  present  levels.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Later  on  we  are  prepared  to  seek  ways  of  drastically  re¬ 
ducing  such  activities,  including  the  dismantling  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  bases.  Thus,  the  idea  of  turning  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone 
of  peace,  put  forward  by  littoral  states  and  supported  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  United  Nations  members,  will  take  a  more  definitive  shape. 

As  you  can  see,  talks  on  various  aspects  of  disarmament  cover 
a  broad  spectrum  of  problems.  I  shall  also  mention  here  the  Soviet- 
American  consultations  on  the  limitation  of  international  trade 
and  transfers  of  conventional  armaments.  This  is,  of  course,  an  urgent 
problem,  but  a  clear-cut  political  approach  must  underlie  its  solution. 
One  cannot  place  on  the  same  footing  the  aggressor  and  his  victim; 
one  cannot  allow  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  peoples  waging 
legitimate  struggle  for  their  liberation  from  colonial  and  racist  op¬ 
pression. 

The  strengthening  of  international  treaties  and  agreements  in 
force  in  the  field  of  disarmament  would  be  a  significant  lever  for 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  about  one  third  of  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  still  have  not  acceded  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons?  Why  is  it  that  almost  one  third 
of  United  Nations  member  states  are  not  parties  to  the  Treaty  Ban¬ 
ning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space 
and  Under  Water?  Why  is  it  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  not 
parties  to  the  Convention  banning  bacteriological  weapons,  or  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor?  Can  one 
consider  this  situation  as  normal? 
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It  is  a  situation  which  calls,  purely  and  simply,  for  accession 
to  existing  treaties  and  agreements  rather  than  general  statements 
on  the  desirability  of  disarmament.  No  excuse  sounds  convincing 
here. 

We  hope  that  the  special  session  on  disarmament  will  have  its 
authoritative  say  and  will  strongly  urge  states  to  make  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  strengthening  international  treaties  in  force. 

Before  concluding,  mention  should  be  made  of  yet  another  prac¬ 
tical  step  which  could  scale  down  the  arms  race  and  at  the  same 
time  release  additional  funds  for  development  needs.  That  step  is 
the  reduction  of  the  military  budgets  of  states. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  for  the  United  Nations.  Yet,  despite 
all  the  resolutions  adopted  on  that  score,  there  has  been  no  prog¬ 
ress  towards  its  solution. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  the  initiative  in  order  to  get  things  mov¬ 
ing.  We  propose  that  the  states  having  large  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  potential— and  in  the  first  place  the  countries  that  are  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council — should  agree  to  reduce 
their  military  budgets,  not  in  terms  of  percentage  points,  but  in 
absolute  figures.  Of  course,  the  idea  still  stands  that  part  of  the 
amount  thus  freed  would  be  diverted  to  meet  the  needs  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  In  other  words,  if  that  helps,  we  are  prepared, 
along  with  others,  to  reduce  our  military  budget  on  such  a  basis. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  arms  race  and  disarmament.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  ‘On  the  Practical  Ways  to  End  the  Arms  Race:  Proposals 
of  the  Soviet  Union’  which  we  are  submitting  for  consideration  by 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  the  steps  proposed  are  essential 
if  we  wish  to  halt  the  arms  race.  They  could  actually  lead  to  a 
breakthrough  in  achieving  military  detente  and  lead  to  a  radical 
lessening  of  the  threat  of  war.  At  the  same  time  all  these  steps 
are  feasible  in  practice.  They  take  into  account  the  present  balance 
of  forces  in  the  world.  Their  implementation  will  not  result 
in  unilateral  advantages  for  anyone. 

The  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  can  realistically, 
without  going  to  extremes,  assess  the  state  of  aBairs  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  in  the  world.  It  must  explicitly  speak  out  on  the 
objectives  and  priorities  in  this  field,  confirm,  on  the  basis  of  the 
collective  experience  of  states,  the  well-considered  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  approaches  to  the  problem  of  disarmament.  But  what  is  requi¬ 
red  is  that  all  participants  display  a  genuine  desire  for  peace,  free 
from  the  risk  of  war  and  armed  conflicts.  The  responsibility  of 
all — practically  of  every  country — for  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  too  great  today  for  them  not  to  co¬ 
operate  in  good  faith  in  meeting  a  truly  historic  challenge,  that 
of  disarmament. 
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The  more  concrete  the  programme  of  action  in  the  field  of  dis¬ 
armament  worked  out  at  the  session,  the  more  clear-cut  and 
definite  its  decisions,  the  greater  will  be  its  effectiveness.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  such  decisions  will  be  recommendations,  but  they  will 
be  recommendations  in  favour  of  peace  and  against  the  danger  of 
war. 

The  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  not  alone,  also  favours  the  holding 
of  a  World  Disarmament  Conference,  the  forum  which  would  be 
in  a  position  to  adopt  at  once  effective  decisions  truly  binding  on 
all  states.  The  success  of  the  special  session  should  help  in  con¬ 
vening  such  a  conference.  That  means  that  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  a  specific  and  early  date  for  the  holding  of  this  world 
conference. 

A  few  words  concerning  yet  another  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
special  session:  the  international  machinery  for  disarmament  ne¬ 
gotiations.  We  are  convinced  that  here  one  should  display  a  great 
degree  of  circumspection.  It  is  easy  to  dismantle  the  well-adjust¬ 
ed  machinery.  But  would  that  be  beneficial  for  disarmament,  or 
could  it  possibly  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  actually  oppose 
disarmament? 

We  see  no  need  to  give  up  the  existing  negotiating  channels  or 
to  restructure  them  radically.  Of  course,  the  existing  bodies  should 
produce  more  results  than  has  been  the  case  so  far;  we  are  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that.  Indeed,  any  machinery,  any  subsidiary  body  or  its 
work,  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  policies  of  the  states  represented 
on  it.  Changing  the  names  or  the  signboards  of  such  bodies  would 
make  little  difference. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  do  everything  in  its  power  so  that  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly’s  special  session  and  the  document 
it  adopts  serve  as  real  guidelines  for  states  in  their  advance  towards 
the  radical  solution  of  the  problem  of  disarmament,  up  to  gener¬ 
al  and  complete  disarmament,  and  to  removing  the  very  material 
basis  of  war.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  always,  we  shall  give 
thorough  consideration  to  any  constructive  proposals  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  which  may  be  made  here. 

Both  within  the  United  Nations  and  outside  it  we  are  prepared 
to  co-operate  constructively  with  all  those  who  actually  strive 
for  disarmament.  The  socialist  countries,  welded  together  by  unity 
of  purpose  and  ideals,  both  in  the  field  of  domestic  policies  and 
in  their  international  activities,  will  continue  to  use  all  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  all  their  prestige  to  ensure  peace. 

One  would  wish  that  the  loud  appeals  for  peace  and  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  war,  heard  from  this  high  rostrum,  would  reach  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  world  and  shake  it  so  mightily  that  the 
voices  of  the  advocates  of  the  arms  race,  uniformed  or  not,  would  be 
drowned  by  the  powerful  voices  of  the  peoples  themselves,  who 
long  to  live  in  conditions  of  lasting  peace  and  reliable  security. 
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Comrades  deputies, 

An  all-Union  Bill  on  the  Procedure  of  Concluding,  Carrying  out 
and  Denouncing  International  Treaties  of  the  USSR  is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  consideration.  Its  purpose  is  to  establish  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  concluding  and  carrying  out  international  treaties — for 
treaties  have  most  diverse  forms  and  designations,  including  agree¬ 
ments,  conventions,  pacts,  declarations,  protocols,  and  so  on — that 
would  to  the  maximum  degree  facilitate  fulfilment  of  the  aims  and 
principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  proclaimed  and  secured  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  USSR. 

The  Bill  is  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  broad  legislative 
programme  under  way  in  our  country  following  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  new  Constitution. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  at  the  special  7th  session  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  in  October  1977,  Leonid  Brezhnev  referred  to  the 
need  for  directing  the  pertinent  organisations  to  draft  legislative 
bills,  whose  adoption  is  directly  provided  for,  or  flows  from,  the 
Constitution.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  he  mentioned 
the  Bill  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

All  of  us  can  see  how  the  juridical  basis  of  our  socialist  society 
is  being  steadily  improved  and  how  dependably  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  Soviet  people  are  being  secured  in  law.  That  is  a  pol¬ 
icy  consistently  followed  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  fully  approved  and  supported  within  the  country  and 
has  had  a  positive  reception  among  millions  of  our  friends  abroad. 

The  Bill  is  to  regulate  a  most  important  area  of  the  Soviet 
Government’s  foreign  policy.  The  need  for  a  new  act  is  obvious, 
and  doubly  so  because  nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  1938  act  on  the  procedure  of  ratifying  and  denounc¬ 
ing  international  treaties.  The  changes  during  this  period  have, 
of  course,  been  immense,  and  this  also  in  the  given  specific  field. 
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Could  anyone  have  foreseen  forty  years  ago,  for  example,  that 
relations  between  states  concerning  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
or  the  bottom  of  the  World  Ocean  would  have  to  be  regulated  on 
the  plane  of  international  law? 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  the  social  class  composition 
of  our  partners  in  international  relations  and,  consequently,  in 
treaties,  has  changed  radically.  Before  the  war  they  were  almost 
exclusively  capitalist  countries. 

Today  the  situation  is  entirely  diSerent.  The  leading  place  in 
our  foreign  relations  is  held  by  fraternal  socialist  countries.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  devotes  prime  attention  to  extending  all-round 
co-operation  with  them. 

Stirring  evidence  of  this  is  the  recent  visit  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  of  a  Soviet  Party  and  government  delegation 
headed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev.  The  joint  statement  that  crowned  the 
talks  in  Prague  raises  the  co-operation  between  our  two  countries 
to  a  still  higher  level.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  steadily  stronger  fraternal  bonds  between  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  the  socialist  community. 

A  large  area  of  relations,  including  relations  secured  in  treaties, 
concerns  states  that  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  colonial  empires  and 
taken  the  path  of  national  independence  and  social  progress. 

But  do  I  need  to  remind  you  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
states  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  not  only  diplomatic 
but  also  diverse  other  relations  formalised  in  treaties,  agreements, 
and  so  on.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  such  states  today.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  time  goes  on  the  spectrum  of  co-operation  with  them 
continues  to  widen.  At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  is  party  to  nearly 
10,000  effective  international  treaties  and  agreements. 

But  what  has  not  changed  in  the  sixty  years  of  the  Soviet  state 
is  its  fundamental  approach  to  international  treaties  and  com¬ 
mitments.  In  substance  this  approach  has  always  been,  and  re¬ 
mains,  a  class  approach.  When  concluding  or  acceeding  to  treaties 
our  country  acts  on  the  need  for  securing  its  political,  economic 
and  other  interests  as  a  socialist  state,  and  is  guided  by  the 
interests  of  socialism  as  a  whole.  And  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
new  Bill. 

We  also  invariably  proceed  from  the  fact  that  international  trea¬ 
ties  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  instruments  of  the  policy  of  peace 
and  international  security,  and  of  equal,  mutually  beneficial  co¬ 
operation  among  states.  We  strive,  and  have  always  striven,  for 
law  and  justice  to  triumph  over  violence,  aggression,  and  imperialist 
abuse  in  international  relations. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Lenin’s  Decree  on  Peace — I  repeat  peace- 
should  have  been  one  of  the  first  legal  acts  of  the  newly  formed 
Soviet  government.  It  served  notice  that  a  new  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  had  come  into  the  world— a  policy  espousing  the  interests  and 
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aspirations  of  the  working  people,  and  the  interests  of  peace  and 
the  freedom  of  nations. 

And  was  it  not  natural,  too,  that  our  Soviet  state  was  the  ini¬ 
tiator  of  treaties  heretofore  unknown  in  international  practice,  trea¬ 
ties  based  on  the  principles  of  the  equality  of  nations?  This,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  nature  of  our  treaties  with  Afghanistan,  Turkey,  and 
Iran  concluded  in  1921,  accompanied  by  the  abrogation  of  unequal 
treaties  concluded  by  tsarist  Russia. 

At  that  time,  Lenin  said:  ‘We  reject  all  clauses  on  plunder  and 
violence,  but  we  shall  welcome  all  clauses  containing  provisions 
for  good-neighbourly  relations  and  all  economic  agreements;  we 
cannot  reject  these’.* 

Or  take  this  other  example — the  founding  of  a  world-wide  orga¬ 
nisation  such  as  the  UN.  The  role  played  in  this  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  known  to  the  whole  world. 

The  UN  came  into  being  on  the  crest  of  the  great  struggle  of 
liberation,  as  the  product  of  the  historic  victory  over  fascism  and 
its  accomplices,  to  which  the  Soviet  people  made  a  decisive  con¬ 
tribution.  It  was  conceived  and  founded  as  an  organisation  for  the 
prime  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  of  preventing 
or  bridling  aggression. 

This  is  inscribed  in  the  UN  Charter,  a  universal  international 
treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  demands,  and  has  always  demanded,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  should  be  strictly  observed.  And  no¬ 
body  can  cast  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  attitude 
towards  the  UN  and  its  main  statutory  purpose  of  saving  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  same  idea  runs  like  a  red  thread  through  the  whole  series 
of  peace  treaties  concluded  with  the  participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  following  the  defeat  of  fascism.  For  a  large  number  of 
countries  they  opened  the  doors  to  free  democratic  development 
and  set  a  general  perspective  for  safeguarding  security  inside  and 
outside  Europe. 

The  Soviet-Finnish  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Mu¬ 
tual  Assistance  concluded  in  1948,  whose  thirtieth  anniversary  was 
recently  marked  as  a  festive  occasion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Finland,  was  an  important  milestone  in  the  shaping  of  peaceful 
relations  on  the  European  continent  in  the  postwar  period. 

It  is  proper  to  note  here  that  the  Soviet-Finnish  treaty,  like  many 
others,  reflects  our  approach,  an  approach  that  has  not  changed 
since  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  state,  to  relations  with  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries;  it  reflects  our  constant  wish  that  these  relations 
should  develop  favourably,  and  that  good-neighbourly  ties  should 
be  secured  in  international  law.  This  has  been  reaffirmed  just 
about  a  fortnight  ago:  the  political  document  signed  as  a  result 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Second  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workers’  and 
Soldiers’  Deputies’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  255. 
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of  the  visit  to  the  USSR  of  Turkey’s  Prime  Minister  Ejevit  has 
clearly  strengthened  the  foundations  of  Soviet-Turkish  relations 
and  opened  fresh  prospects  for  their  further  development  and  en¬ 
richment. 

It  is  proper  to  stress  emphatically,  Comrades  Deputies,  that  so¬ 
cialism’s  broad  emergence  on  the  world  scene,  the  establishment 
of  a  socialist  community  of  states,  has  given  rise  to  international 
legal  standards  of  a  new  type,  based  on  the  internationalist  class 
solidarity  of  their  working  people  and  on  their  diverse  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  treaties  of  friendship,  co-operation,  and  mutual  assistance 
concluded  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Romania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  repose  on 
true  respect  for  sovereignty,  independence,  sovereign  equality  and 
territorial  integrity,  on  non-interference  in  one  another’s  internal 
affairs,  and  on  other  democratic  standards  of  international  law.  In 
addition,  they  include  principles  specifically  typical  of  socialist  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  fraternal  friendship  and  mutual  assistance,  and 
harmonious  combination  of  the  interests  of  separate  countries  with 
their  common  interests,  those  of  socialist  internationalism. 

The  system  of  treaties  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  European  socialist  countries  is  cemented  by  the  Warsaw  Trea¬ 
ty,  which  gave  legal  form  to  their  alliance  for  collective  defence. 
The  Warsaw  Treaty  is  a  dependable  shield  of  socialism  and  an 
effective  instrument  furthering  the  peace-loving  policy  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  community. 

The  above-mentioned  treaties  between  the  fraternal  states,  and 
notably  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  are  vivid  evidence  that  the  socialist 
countries  have  grown  into  a  powerful  monolith  whose  unity  no¬ 
body  can  impair.  This  the  peoples  of  the  fraternal  states  know 
very  well,  and  so  do  millions  upon  millions  of  our  friends  in  other 
countries.  Those  who  are  continuously  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the  socialist  countries  know  it 
as  well,  and  it  is  good  that  they  should  know  it. 

Every  line  in  our  treaties  expresses  the  unshakable  determination 
of  working  in  common  for  the  happiness  of  the  fraternal  nations 
under  the  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism.  The  new  character  of  re¬ 
lations  between  socialist  countries  has  got  to  be  reflected  in  our 
legislation.  And  the  Bill  takes  this  fully  into  account. 

We  have  treaty  relations  in  various  fields  with  very  many  young 
independent  states.  They  assert  the  principle  of  equality  in  the 
relations  of  all  states,  big  and  small,  the  developed  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  states.  This  helps  strengthen  the  political  and  economic 
independence  of  the  liberated  countries,  and  helps  them  combat 
the  remnants  of  colonial  oppression,  apartheid  and  racism. 

In  recent  decades  a  still  higher  form  has  arisen  and  is  taking 
deeper  root  in  our  relations  with  developing  countries,  such  as  the 
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treaties  of  friendship  and  co-operation  with  India,  Angola,  Iraq, 
and  Mozambique.  These  treaties  reflect  the  level  achieved  in  our 
relations  with  the  above-mentioned  countries.  Besides,  they  are 
an  important  lever  for  the  further  development  of  these  rela¬ 
tions. 

Cumulatively,  this  creates  more  favourable  conditions  for  strength¬ 
ening  peace  and  international  security,  and  for  combatting  im¬ 
perialist  aggression  and  diktat.  And  that  this  is  still  very  much 
on  the  agenda  is  borne  out  by  current  events  in  Africa. 

Another  important  objective  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  to  secure 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  go  over  to  disarmament.  How  else 
but  by  international  accords  can  we  win  the  consent  of  states  to 
take  practical  steps  and  bridle  the  arms  race?  In  recent  years, 
largely  through  our  initiative,  a  number  of  agreements  have  been 
concluded  furthering  the  urgent  task  of  halting  the  arms  race  and 
starting  disarmament. 

One  of  these  is  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  three 
media,  another  is  the  Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
arms,  and  then  the  Convention  outlawing  bacteriological  weapons 
and  the  Treaty  prohibiting  the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
sea  and  ocean  bottoms. 

Last  year  a  Convention  was  signed  banning  military  or  any  other 
hostile  use  of  means  affecting  the  natural  environment.  And  again, 
the  initiative  came  from  us,  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  country  is  always  prepared  to  assume  international  com¬ 
mitments  if  they  further  consolidation  of  international  security. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  this  May  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  Latin  America,  duly  acclaimed  in  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Besides,  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  its  credit  a  number  of  bilater¬ 
al  treaties  that  are  restraining  the  arms  race  in  one  way  or  ano¬ 
ther.  Here  I  can  first  of  all — for  understandable  reasons — list  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  concerning  anti-missile  defence,  con¬ 
cluded  with  no  limit  in  time,  and  interim  accord  on  measures  res¬ 
tricting  strategic  offensive  weapons,  which  was  renewed  in  1977 
and,  according  to  an  understanding,  continues  to  be  in  force  for 
the  time  a  new  agreement  is  being  negotiated. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  importance  of  securing  in  trea¬ 
ties  the  political  and  territorial  realities  that  resulted  from  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  post-war  development.  Tremendous 
significance  here  attaches  to  the  Treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  concluded  in  1970.  The  de¬ 
cision  on  the  results  of  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  recent  visit  to  the  FRG 
passed  by  the  Politbureau  of  the  CG  CPSU,  the  Presidium  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  says 
on  this  score:  ‘This  Treaty  retains  all  its  fundamental  significance 
for  the  relations  of  the  two  states,  and  remains  one  of  the  determin- 
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ing  factors  in  ensuring  detente  and  the  consolidation  of  European 
security.’  * 

The  Treaty  was  reinforced  and  extended  through  the  joint  dec¬ 
laration  on  the  progress  of  detente,  good-neighbourly  relations 
and  the  strengthening  of  peace,  and  through  the  agreement  on 
extending  and  deepening  long-term  economic  and  industrial  co¬ 
operation  between  the  USSR  and  FRG,  both  of  which  were  signed 
during  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  politically  exceptionally  important  and 
fruitful  visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe  holds  a  special  place  among  international  documents. 
This  document,  which  has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  is  a  big  success  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  the  other  European  socialist  countries.  Also, 
it  is  a  big  success  for  all  the  other  participants  in  the  European 
Conference.  The  fact  that  the  Final  Act  was  signed  at  summit 
level  on  behalf  of  all  the  35  participating  states  has  given  its 
provisions  the  nature  of  authoritative  mutual  commitments. 

We  want  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  to  be  respected  and 
fulfilled  in  their  entirety  by  all  the  states  that  have  signed  it, 
with  nobody  ever  distorting  its  content  or  detracting  from  its  tre¬ 
mendous  weight. 

The  significance  of  international  agreements  is  always  great, 
but  doubly  so  in  the  conditions  of  detente,  because  the  process  of 
detente  must  be  unintermittent;  all  states  must  apply  their  efforts 
without  respite  to  the  search  for  accords  favouring  peace  at  the 
negotiating  table,  not  by  use  of  force. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  want,  and  always  wanted,  the  policy  of  detente  to  have  the 
strongest  possible  foundation  in  international  law.  And  a  whole 
series  of  international  acts  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party, 
is  consonant  with  this  aim. 

As  the  detente  process  advanced,  the  political  content  of  these 
acts  gained  in  importance.  The  joint  Soviet-French  documents, 
for  example,  record  not  only  principles  of  mutual  relations — which, 
of  course,  is  important  in  the  case  of  countries  with  different  so¬ 
cial  systems — but  also  the  striving  of  the  two  countries  to  extend 
their  friendship  and  co-operation,  and  their  intention,  acting  joint¬ 
ly  or  in  parallel,  to  further  detente. 

And  though  today  certain  people  in  the  West  keep  mounting 
noisy,  if  not  hysterical,  campaigns  against  detente,  trying  to  take 
the  world  back  to  the  brink  of  war,  we  may  observe  that  treaties 
and  agreements  concluded  in  recent  years  are  doing  their  bit  in 
combatting  these  designs  of  the  enemies  of  peace  and  co-operation 
and  in  consolidating  detente. 


*  Pravda,  12  May,  1978. 
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The  considerable  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  sphere  of  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation  has  derectly  involved  dozens  of  different 
ministries,  committees  and  departments  in  the  work  of  concluding 
inter-state  agreements. 

Naturally,  in  these  conditions  the  question  of  co-ordinating  the 
pertinent  international  activity  of  Soviet  institutions  must  be  put  in 
a  new  way.  The  proposed  Bill  will  regulate  such  activity  and  en¬ 
sure  a  single  treaty  policy  on  the  scale  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  Bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that  proposals  for  con¬ 
cluding  international  treaties,  other  than  those  made  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  of  the  USSR,  may  be  submitted  by  ministries,  state 
committees  and  departments  either  jointly  or  by  agreement  with 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  sole  exception  being  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  two  state  committees  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers — the  one  on  foreign  economic  contacts  and  the  one  on 
science  and  technology.  This  will  ensure  the  requisite  co-ordination 
in  treaty  relations. 

As  already  stated,  the  Bill  takes  into  account  the  objective  pro¬ 
cesses  under  way  in  the  socialist  community.  It  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  proposals  for  concluding  international  treaties 
on  matters  of  socialist  economic  integration  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers  by  the  competent  committees  or  agencies 
of  the  USSR. 

Socialist  integration  is  a  highly  intricate  system  of  diverse  treaty 
ties  relating  to  the  economic,  scientific  and  technical  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  concerned. 

This  means  that  the  point  mentioned  at  the  25th  Congress  of 
the  CPSU  is  still  topical,  namely,  ‘that  strict  and  precise  fulfilment 
of  the  measures  collectively  planned  by  the  fraternal  countries, 
of  our  commitments  to  them,  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee,  the  ministries,  departments,  production  associa¬ 
tions  and  enterprises,  and  of  all  those  involved  in  this  field.’  * 

The  Bill,  as  its  name  denotes,  regulates  the  conclusion  of  in¬ 
ternational  treaties  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole,  not  of  the 
Union  republics.  In  accordance  with  the  USSR  Constitution  and 
their  own  constitutions,  the  Union  republics  may  independently 
conclude,  and  do  conclude,  agreements  with  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Union  republics  play  an  active  part  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  international  treaties  of  the  USSR. 

Of  fundamental  significance  here  is  Article  7  of  the  Bill,  which 
provides  that  proposals  for  conclusion  of  USSR  international  trea¬ 
ties  may  be  submitted  by  Union  republics  through  their  highest 
bodies  of  state  and  government.  Provision  of  treaty  initiative  to 
Union  republics  is  an  important  innovation. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  correlating  the  commitments  we 
take  with  our  internal  legislation.  Under  Article  6  of  the  Bill 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVtk  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  13. 
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proposals  for  concluding  USSR  international  treaties  that  establish 
rules  differing  from  those  contained  in  Soviet  legislation,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  on  agreement  with 
the  USSR  Ministry  of  Justice.  Thus,  correct  procedure  in  the 
sphere  of  international  legal  ties  is  established  from  this  angle 
as  well. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  provisions  have  been  added  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  Soviet  legislation  in  twenty  difierent  fields,  includ¬ 
ing  so  important  a  field  as  civil  legislation,  under  which  the  rules 
of  an  international  treaty,  if  we  are  party  to  it,  of  course,  take 
precedence  in  case  our  international  commitments  diSer  from  the 
pertinent  internal  standards. 

More  topical  than  ever  today  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  that  treaties  must  be  observed.  Though  this  is  an 
old  principle,  its  relevance  is  not  depreciated  by  the  passage  of 
time.  It  is  secured,  in  eSect,  in  all  the  major  international  docu¬ 
ments — from  the  UN  Charter  down  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Conference. 

In  its  sixty-year  history  of  relations  with  other  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  the  reputation  of  an  honest  partner  who 
carries  out  its  international  commitments  scrupulously  and  unfail¬ 
ingly.  Even  Winston  Churchill,  who  can  in  no  way  be  suspected  of 
sympathy  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  socialist  state,  said  once,  back 
in  1945,  that  he  knew  of  no  other  government  that  stood  by  its 
obligations  more  faithfully  than  the  Soviet  Government. 

Faithful  implementation  of  commitments  flowing  from  univer¬ 
sally  recognised  principles  and  standards  of  international  law  is 
a  constitutional  principle  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  is  secured 
in  Article  29  of  our  new  Constitution. 

It  has  been  singled  out  in  the  preamble  and  recorded  in  Arti¬ 
cle  19  of  the  Bill,  where  it  is  also  emphasised  that  we  stand  for 
undeviating  fulfilment  of  commitments  by  other  participants  in  bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  international  treaties  to  which  the  USSR 
is  also  party. 

The  efforts  of  states  to  improve  relations  with  one  another,  and 
the  relaxation  of  international  tensions,  have  given  sharp  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  question  of  mutual  confidence  and,  consequently,  also 
largely  to  the  observance  of  commitments.  ‘If  we  put  our  signature 
to  treaties,’  as  Leonid  Brezhnev  said,  ‘this  means  that  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  observe  strictly  and  fully  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  these  documents.  We  expect  the  same  approach  from  our  part¬ 
ners  who  sign  these  treaties.  Otherwise  businesslike  co-operation 
is  impossible.’  * 

Take  the  delicate  issue  of  the  Soviet-American  understandings 
on  restricting  strategic  armaments.  It  is  recognised  both  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States  that  the  two  sides  are  abiding 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Course,  Moscow,  1975,  p.  140. 
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by  all  the  provisions  of  the  understandings  reached  on  restricting 
defensive  and  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commission  of  representatives  of 
the  USSR  and  USA  specially  formed  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of 
their  commitments  by  both  sides  has  found  no  case  where  these 
accords  were  breached.  The  misunderstandings  that  arose— and 
they  were  clearly  misunderstandings — were  settled  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  sides. 

Thus,  none  but  dishonest  and  irresponsible  troublemakers  would 
venture  to  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  not  abiding  by  the  com¬ 
mitments  under  the  above-mentioned  agreements  with  the  USA. 
This  is  done  with  a  definite  purpose— to  obstruct  negotiations,  es¬ 
pecially  those  concerning  further  restrictions  of  strategic  arma¬ 
ments,  and  to  impair  Soviet-American  relations  in  general. 

Since  we  attach  profound  significance  to  honest  and  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  treaties,  we  naturally  provide  for  due  measures  in  case 
an  international  treaty  signed  by  us  is  breached  by  its  other  sig¬ 
natories.  In  case  of  grave  violations,  and  under  other  circumstances 
provided  for  in  universally  accepted  rules  of  international  law, 
our  commitments  under  the  treaty  may  be  nullified,  and  if  the 
treaty  is  bilateral  it  may  be  denounced.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the 
Bill. 

There  are  cases  in  inter-state  relations,  however,  when  a  signa¬ 
tory  scraps  a  treaty  due  to  changes  in  its  policy  to  the  detriment 
of  its  own  people  and  to  that  of  peace  and  international  co-opera¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  such  cases  in  history,  and  there  is  no  gua¬ 
rantee  against  it  in  our  time.  And,  quite  obviously,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  consequences  of  such  a  step  falls  squarely  on  the 
state  that  acts  in  such  a  manner. 

The  UN  Charter  calls  for  strict  observance  of  international  com¬ 
mitments  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  respect  of  the  principle  of 
sovereignty.  And  none  other  than  our  country  insisted  on  includ¬ 
ing  the  pertinent  provisions  in  the  Charter  when  the  UN  was 
just  being  established. 

The  right  to  abrogate  or  denounce  a  treaty  flows  from  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  states,  and  our  country  stands,  and  has  always  stood, 
for  strict  respect  of  the  principle  of  sovereignty.  Naturally,  taking 
part  in  establishing  the  UN  and  in  drawing  up  its  Charter— and 
the  flames  of  the  Second  World  War  were  still  blazing  at  that 
time — the  Soviet  Union  did  everything  it  could  to  make  this  a  ba¬ 
sic  principle  of  the  organisation  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  when  securing  its  rights  in  treaties 
with  other  countries  and  when  assuming  international  commit¬ 
ments,  the  USSR  has  never  undertaken  anything  that  in  any  way 
impaired  its  state  interests  or  sovereignty. 

The  Bill  defines  the  procedure  for  ratifying  international  trea¬ 
ties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  provides  that  documents  concerning 
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the  more  significant  problems  of  our  country’s  international  rela¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  ratification.  Their  list  is  given  in  an  appropriate 
article  (namely,  article  12  of  the  Bill). 

It  is  not  amiss  to  stress  the  following:  the  role  in  this  field  of  the 
standing  commissions  of  both  chambers  of  the  USSR  Supreme  So¬ 
viet  has  grown  visibly,  and  the  Bill  reaffirms  this  role. 

The  new  Bill  specifies  the  procedure  of  publishing  international 
treaties,  and  does  so  in  accordance  with  operating  legislation  and 
existing  practice.  That  is  no  purely  formal  point.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Soviet  state  has  from  the  very  beginning  renounced  secret 
diplomacy  and  secret  treaties. 

Faithful  to  Lenin’s  behests,  Soviet  foreign  policy  today,  too,  is 
open  and  honest,  and  hostile  to  intrigues  and  backstage  deals.  In¬ 
ternational  treaties  concluded  by  the  USSR  are  published  for  every¬ 
body’s  information.  This,  by  the  way,  adds  to  their  mandatory 
force,  and  not  for  us  only  but  equally  for  our  partners. 

Questions  related  to  international  commitments  of  states,  and  the 
need  for  their  strict  observance,  have  a  bearing  on  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  shaping  today.  Some  countries  flout  their  commitments 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  notably  those  assumed  by  them 
under  the  UN  Charter,  to  which  they  solemnly  affixed  their 
signatures. 

The  edifice  of  detente,  which  was  built  over  a  long  period,  is  now 
subjected  to  stress  and  strain. 

Even  by  word  foes  of  detente  cannot  attack  it  head-on.  Yet  they 
say  that  it  should  become  universal.  This  is  what  we  call  beating 
on  an  open  door.  Doesn’t  the  Soviet  Union  want  the  same  thing? 
Wasn’t  it  the  Soviet  Union  that  advanced  and  upholds  the  idea  that 
peace  is  indivisible?  Accordingly,  we  are  for  detente  to  be  indivisible, 
for  making  it  all-embracing.  So  there  can  be  no  dispute  with  us  on 
this  score. 

The  substance  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  certain  imperialist 
and  colonialist  elements  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
world  events  go  counter  to  their  timetable  and  their  plans.  They  do 
not  like  it  that  peoples  are  tearing  asunder  the  last  remaining  chains 
of  colonialism,  and  that  they  are  fighting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Namibia,  to  fling  off  the 
shackles  of  racism  and  apartheid.  They  do  not  like  it  when  peoples 
that  have  liberated  themselves  from  reactionary  and  mercenary  rul¬ 
ers  carry  out  social  and  economic  changes,  leaving  no  room  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  plunder. 

It  is  these  circles,  these  forces,  that  are  trying  to  shore  up  the 
reactionary  regimes  in  certain  African  countries  that  are  tottering 
or  are  being  flung  out,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  by  their  own  peoples. 
They  also  try  to  suppress  progressive  forces  and  regimes,  and  do  not 
stick  at  crude  armed  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries. 
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This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  happening  in  Africa  today.  But 
it  is  more  than  clear  that  those  who  try  to  halt  the  peoples’  advance 
to  progress  cannot  say  so  publicly.  Hence,  the  campaign  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community. 
Of  all  things,  they  accuse  us  of  undermining  detente  by  our  inter¬ 
nationalist  actions  in  Africa  to  protect  victims  of  aggression  and  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  peoples  to  independence  and  free  develop¬ 
ment,  as  provided  for  in  the  UN  Charter.  But  their  accusation  is 
merely  a  veil  masking  the  designs  of  certain  Western  groups  to  pre¬ 
serve  racism  and  colonialism  where  they  have  not  been  thrown  off, 
and  to  deliver  a  blow  to  the  progressive  forces  in  Africa. 

But  history  has  not  yet  spoken  its  last  word.  We  are  sure  that 
despite  imperialism’s  designs,  the  flag  of  independence  and  freedom 
will  rise,  is  sure  to  rise,  over  all  African  countries. 

Of  late,  the  fib  of  a  ‘Soviet  threat’  has  been  put  into  circulation, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  charged  with  wanting  to  upset  the  existing 
balance  of  forces  which  reposes  on  a  definite  military  parity  of  the 
two  world  systems.  Yet,  Western  leaders  often  admit  behind  the 
scenes  that  this  equilibrium  is  intact  and  has  not  been  upset.  Public¬ 
ly,  however,  they  resort  to  outright  deceit. 

These  wholly  false  accusations  are  meant  to  slow  down  the  alrea¬ 
dy  long  dragged  out  negotiations,  including  Soviet-American  nego¬ 
tiations,  on  some  of  the  issues  related  to  the  arms  race  and  disarma¬ 
ment. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  present  policy  of  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  is  given  in  a  recent  Pravda  editorial  *,  and  the  situation  in 
Africa  and  the  policy  of  certain  powers  are  assessed  in  a  Soviet 
Government  statement  published  on  23  June  1978. 

Displaying  fidelity  to  its  international  commitments  and  its  wish 
to  conclude  agreements  working  for  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  sub¬ 
mitted  a  set  of  far-reaching  proposals  at  the  UN  General  Assembly’s 
special  session  on  disarmament,  a  world  forum.  We  proposed,  among 
other  things,  that  accords  which  countries  may  reach  to  bridle  the 
arms  race  and  launch  disarmament  should  be  formalised  by  appro¬ 
priate  international  legal  procedure. 

Our  initiatives  cover  all  the  chief  aspects  of  the  disarmament 
problem — from  ending  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  gradual  re¬ 
duction  and,  subsequently,  total  elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles, 
to  so  important  a  political  issue  closely  related  to  disarmament  as 
a  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  All  this  would  help  immense¬ 
ly  to  get  the  disarmament  problem  off  the  ground,  and  end  the 
insanity  of  the  NATO-imposed  arms  race. 

The  Soviet  proposals,  which  are  based  on  the  Programme  of  Furth¬ 
er  Struggle  for  Peace  and  International  Co-operation  and  for  the 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  Peoples  adopted  by  the  25th  Congress 


*  Pravda,  17  June  1978. 
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of  the  CPSU,  and  on  the  ideas  given  in  Brezhnev's  speech  at  the 
18th  Congress  of  the  Komsomol— their  depth  and  impartiality — have 
had  a  most  favourable  reception  among  all  honest  people  on  earth. 
They  were  commended  by  most  countries  of  the  world,  many  of 
which  belong  to  other  socio-economic  system,  because  they  saw  the 
Soviet  proposals  as  evidence  of  an  open  and  consistent  policy  of 
checking  the  arms  race  and  preventing  war. 

The  special  UN  Assembly  session  on  disarmament,  which  closed 
recently  and  which  was  highlighted  by  the  Soviet  initiatives,  again 
showed  that  the  leading  and  the  most  active  role  in  the  efforts  to 
solve  the  disarmament  problem  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  socialist  countries.  Socialism  keeps  a  firm  grip  on  and  holds 
high  the  banner  of  struggle  for  disarmament,  which  it  raised  over 
the  world  six  decades  ago. 

But  the  session  also  showed  something  else:  there  are  still  serious 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  disarmament  agreements  can  be 
achieved.  The  special  session  was  no  more  than  a  stage  along  this 
road. 

The  final  document  adopted  by  the  special  session  is  based  on  all 
the  main  proposals  and  ideas  advanced  by  our  country,  our  socialist 
state,  and  supported  by  our  friends  and  allies,  and  by  many  other 
countries.  But  there  are  still  many  opponents  of  disarmament — co¬ 
vert  and  overt  ones.  First  of  all,  of  course,  the  militarist  circles  of 
the  Western  powers.  We  usually  hear  their  spokesmen  hold  forth  on 
control  over  armaments,  this  talk  being  a  cover,  in  effect,  for  further 
expanding  military  arsenals. 

The  present  Peking  leadership  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
most  zealous  opponents  of  disarmament.  One  might  say  that  it  is 
straining  every  sinew  to  push  itself  to  the  front  rank  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  any  agreement  on  disarmament  or,  at  least,  on  restricting 
the  arms  race. 

But  all  this  does  not  lessen  the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  our  Party  and  people,  to  continue  the  firm  line  of  ending  the  arms 
race,  launching  disarmament,  switching  the  colossal  resources  wasted 
on  the  manufacture  of  arms  to  meet  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  and  to  improve  their  life.  We  will  continue  to  fight  for  a  solution 
of  these  problems  and  for  giving  all  the  accords  the  shape  of  rigid 
international  commitments. 

Comrades,  the  Bill  you  are  going  to  examine  pertains  to  a  most 
important  sphere  of  our  country’s  activity  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy — to  international  treaties  and  agreements.  Its  importance  de¬ 
pends  on  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  influence  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  on  world  affairs,  and  it  is  a  decisive  influence. 

Our  Leninist  party,  its  Central  Committee  and  the  Politbureau  of 
the  CC  CPSU  always  have  been,  and  remain,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  policy.  The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  and  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  are  putting  much  effort  and  energy  into  making  and  im¬ 
plementing  it. 
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No  scales  can  weigh  the  immense  creative  and  organisational  role 
in  the  great  historical  -cause  we  are  working  for  on  the  world  scene, 
a  cause  on  which  the  future  of  the  world  depends  in  many  ways, 
played  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  that  universally  recognised  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  our  socialist  state,  that  outstand¬ 
ing  political  leader  on  a  world  scale,  whose  every  word  captures  the 
attention  of  all  world  capitals,  all  nations,  and  of  which  we  are  so 
deeply  proud.  Why  is  this  so?  Because  his  words  and  deeds  give 
expression  to  the  unbendable  will  and  reason  of  our  Party,  of  the 
whole  Soviet  people. 

This  Bill  is  the  fruit  of  very  thorough  and  fundamental  prepara¬ 
tory  work  on  the  part  of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  commissions  on  foreign  affairs  and  legislative  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  of  the  Union,  and  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  and  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers.  Prominent  specialists  and  scientists  were  en¬ 
listed  to  draw  it  up.  The  experience  available  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  abroad,  primarily  in  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community, 
was  taken  into  account. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  Bill  will  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  detente  process  and  to  international  co-operation. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Bill  on  the  procedure  of 
concluding,  carrying  out  and  denouncing  international  treaties  of 
the  USSR  will  have  your  support  and  will  be  approved. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  THIRTY-THIRD 
UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


26  September  1978 

Mr  President, 

Distinguished  delegates, 

It  has  become  customary  for  representatives  of  practically  all  states 
to  expound  the  views  of  their  governments  concerning  the  crucial 
issues  of  war  and  peace  at  regular  sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Indeed,  the  United  Nations,  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  international  forum,  is  the  right  place  to  raise  to  their  full  sta¬ 
ture  issues  on  whose  solution  largely  depends  the  future  of  mankind. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  specifically  for  these  purpo¬ 
ses.  It  emerged  immediately  after  the  fiery  steam-roller  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  had  driven  over  Europe  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Today  memories  of  those  days  are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Words  fail  to  describe  fully  what  that  war  visit¬ 
ed  upon  people. 

Both  the  generation  that  had  to  live  through  the  war  and  the 
present  generation  realise  that  the  victory  won  over  the  forces  of 
fascism  and  aggression  is  of  world  historic  significance.  It  changed 
the  political  image  of  the  planet  and  brought  to  an  unprecedented 
pitch  the  activities  of  forces  working  for  peace,  national  liberation 
and  social  progress.  The  sword  of  justice  fell  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  instigated  the  aggression.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by 
history  itself,  the  most  authoritative  teacher. 

Looking  back  over  the  path  traversed  in  international  affairs  over 
the  post-war  decades,  including  the  troubled  years  of  the  cold  war, 
peoples,  governments  and  political  figures — unless,  of  course,  they 
are  laymen  in  politics — cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  major  imperative 
of  bending  every  effort  to  prevent  another  military  catastrophe 
which  would  be  even  more  disastrous  for  mankind  than  the  two 
world  wars  taken  together. 

The  fact  that  it  has  proved  possible  to  avoid  a  major  war  for  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  a  century  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  achievement  of 


the  peoples.  They  are  increasingly  making  it  felt  that  they  hate  war, 
reject  and  curse  it  as  a  means  for  resolving  international  disputes 
and  controversies. 

Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  speaking  at  various  interna¬ 
tional  forums  on  behalf  of  our  people  and  the  Communist  Party 
which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  political  system  of  Soviet  society,  have 
always  emphasised  the  theme  of  peace — and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  Soviet  state,  its  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  states:  ‘The  USSR  steadfastly  pursues  the  Leninist  policy  of 
peace  and  stands  for  strengthening  the  security  of  nations  and  broad 
international  co-operation’. 

We  are  implementing  that  policy  hand  in  hand  with  our  friends 
and  allies.  The  recent  meetings  of  Leonid  Brezhnev  with  the  leaders 
of  fraternal  parties  and  states  in  the  Crimea  have  shown  with  new 
strength  that  the  socialist  community  stands  firmly  on  the  course  of 
peace,  detente,  and  international  co-operation. 

The  fraternal  socialist  states  are  justly  proud  that  through  their 
consistent  activities,  year  after  year,  month  after  month,  and  even 
day  after  day  they  are  making  no  small  contribution  to  preserving 
peaceful  conditions  for  the  life  and  creative  work  of  the  peoples  on 
Earth. 

Yet  it  would  be  naive  to  deny  another  thing:  peace  will  not  be¬ 
come  more  durable  or  detente  more  reliable  unless  the  eSorts  of  so¬ 
cialist  states  are  reciprocated  by  other  countries.  This,  in  turn,  calls 
for  a  willingness  to  resolve  controversial  issues  at  the  negotiating 
table,  without  seeking  unilateral  advantages,  differences  in  social 
systems  notwithstanding. 

The  participants  in  the  General  Assembly  session  will  probably 
agree  that  we  have  not  gathered  here  merely  to  express  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  so  far  peace  has  been  preserved.  What  is  much  more 
important  is  to  mobilise  additional  efforts  and  find  new  possibilities 
to  shield  the  peoples  from  aggression  and  a  world  conflict  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  well. 

The  will  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  policy  of  our  state  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  penetrating  and  meaningful  manner  by  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  in  these  words:  ‘The  major  thrust  of  our  struggle  for  peace  in 
the  present  conditions  is  to  lessen  the  risk  of  another  world 
war,  of  the  mass  annihilation  of  people  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons’. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  peoples  are  inspired  by  one  idea,  one 
aspiration — and  that  is  peace.  Yet  the  situation  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  is  shaping  up  differently,  for  the  world  is  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions  and  the  influence  exercised  by  those  forces  which 
are  working  for  stronger  international  security  and  the  freedom  of 
peoples  and  by  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  attempting  to  en¬ 
croach  on  them,  is  felt  differently  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  continent  of  Europe  has  made  the  greatest  headway  towards 
establishing  durable  peace.  It  is  in  Europe  that  major  peace  moves 
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on  a  collective  and  bilateral  basis  have  been  accomplished  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Several  hurdles  have  been  surmounted  one  after  anotheT 
in  improving  relations  between  countries  with  opposing  social  sys¬ 
tems.  The  political  climate  in  Europe  today  is  clearly  healthier  than 
before. 

The  results  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  have  been  a  fresh  and  considerable  impetus.  It  is  no  secret 
that  from  time  to  time  attempts  are  made  to  put  the  durability  of 
those  results  to  a  test.  Nevertheless,  detente  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  dominant  trend  in  European  international  life.  And  surely 
this  is  demonstrated  by  the  development  of  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France,  the  FRG,  Italy,  Finland,  Scandinavian,  and  many  other 
states,  on  the  other. 

Europe  now  appears  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  opponents 
of  detente  are  hard  put  to  reverse  the  course  of  events.  Yet,  this  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  fruits  of  improved  relations  between 
states  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  peoples  by  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  sustained  efforts  are  required,  and  here  states,  provided 
they  are  on  the  side  of  detente,  have  great  opportunities  for  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial  co-operation  in  most  diverse  fields.  For  its  part,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  spare  no  effort  to  this  end. 

Close  attention  is  riveted  today  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  Africa 
with  its  400-million  population  is  seething.  Newly  liberated  states 
are  in  the  process  of  self-assertion,  shedding  away  the  last  shackles 
of  colonialism.  Following  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1960  of  the  historic  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  almost  all  of  them  have  gained 
their  national  freedom.  Almost  all,  but  not  all.  The  colonial  order 
still  persists  in  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
with  its  barbaric  forms  of  racial  discrimination. 

How  many  words  and  what  a  huge  amount  of  paper  are  spent  on 
casting  aspersions  on  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  social¬ 
ist  countries  in  connection  with  the  situation  in  some  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica.  And  who  is  doing  all  that?  Those  who  are  clinging  to  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  colonialism  and  racism.  Being  aware  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  hardly  popular,  to  say  the  least,  they  are  attempting  to  cov¬ 
er  up  their  neo-colonialist  moves  and  to  deceive  the  peoples.  Ap¬ 
parently,  such  devices  will  be  resorted  to  in  the  future  as  well.  Yet, 
deceit  will  get  no  one  very  far:  the  peoples  will  know  how  to  tell 
the  truth  from  a  lie. 

Colonialism  and  racism  must  be  eliminated  fully  and  irrevocably 
on  the  African  continent  as  well.  Those  who  want  to  preserve  the 
racist  regimes,  so  hateful  to  the  African  peoples,  must  realise  that 
their  cause  has  been  lost — and  lost  irretrievably. 

As  in  the  past,  we  are  making  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  peoples  fighting  for  their  national  in¬ 
dependence  and  social  progress.  But  we  are  not  seeking  any  advan- 
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tages  for  ourselves  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  developing  countries  on 
other  continents.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  coveting  political  domina¬ 
tion,  concessions  or  military  bases. 

When  the  states  of  Africa  or  other  areas  of  the  world  request 
aid  to  repel  aggression,  we  repeat,  aggression,  or  an  armed  attack, 
they  have  every  right  to  expect  support  from  their  friends.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  United  Nations  Charter  provision  on  the  ‘inalienable  right 
to  individual  or  collective  self-defence’  is  no  longer  valid? 

The  objective  inexorable  laws  of  historical  development  will  pre¬ 
vail:  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  hour  of  independence  will  strike 
for  the  peoples  of  Southern  Africa  too,  and  when  the  entire  African 
continent,  to  the  last  inch,  will  become  free. 

There  is  an  area  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  three  continents 
which  can  be  described  as  a  ‘powder  keg’  just  as  the  Balkans  once 
used  to  be  called.  This  area  is  the  Middle  East.  There  is  hardly 
anyone  who  would  dare  to  say  that  the  situation  there  is  not  fraught 
with  the  risk  of  another  explosion. 

What  is  the  root  cause  of  such  a  situation?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  years  after  the  aggression  its  consequences  have  still  not  been 
eliminated  while  the  aggression  itself  goes  unpunished.  Israel  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  sway  over  the  territories  it  has  seized.  Unfortunately, 
even  in  the  Arab  world  there  are  some  politicians  who  display  no 
concern  for  Arab  lands  and  who  are  inclined  to  neglect  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  the  Arabs,  notably  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  to  cringe 
and  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  aggressor  and  his  patrons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  stated  its  willingness  to  take  part 
in  ensuring  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  participate  in  the  most 
stringent  international  security  guarantees  for  all  states  of  that  area. 
Israeli  spokesmen  contend  that  they  have  no  use  for  international 
guarantees.  This  is  no  more  than  empty  polemical  bravado.  If  Israel 
genuinely  cared  for  its  security,  real  not  illusory  security,  it  would 
seek  a  political  solution.  For  the  fact  is  that  with  the  existing  means 
of  warfare  the  distance  from  the  borders  to  which  a  neighbouring 
state  has  withdrawn  its  guns  is  of  little  consequence.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  here  is  a  radical  breakthrough  towards  a  situation  where  the 
guns  would  be  silent  altogether. 

Only  a  solution  that  would  guarantee  the  right  to  independence 
and  the  security  of  all  states  and  peoples  in  the  Middle  East,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine,  who  are  fully  entitled  to  a  national 
home,  a  state  of  their  own,  can  lay  down  the  foundation  for  a  dur¬ 
able  peace  in  that  area. 

The  entire  accumulated  experience,  particularly  recent  experience, 
indicates  that  a  radical  and  comprehensive  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  achieved  only  on  the  basis  of  joint  efforts  by  all  the 
sides  directly  concerned.  Separate  deals  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs 
have  only  sidetracked  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

And  such  precisely  is  the  nature  of  the  understandings  reached 
at  the  recent  three-sided  meeting  at  Camp  David.  If  a  realistic  look 
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is  taken  at  things,  no  grounds  can  be  found  to  believe  that  they,  as 
claimed,  bring  closer  the  Middle  East  settlement.  On  the  contrary, 
what  this  is  all  about  is  a  new  anti-Arab  step  making  it  difficult  to 
achieve  a  just  solution  of  this  pressing  problem.  That  is  why  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  artificial  and  affected  optimism  can  mislead  no  one. 

There  is  a  machinery  specifically  established  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference.  And  the 
sooner  an  end  is  put  to  attempts  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  paralysis, 
the  nearer  will  be  the  moment  when  the  solution  of  the  Middle  East 
problem  can  be  tackled  with  a  chance  of  success. 

For  many  years  and  decades  the  peoples  of  Asia,  that  most  popu¬ 
lous  continent  of  the  world,  have  been  concerned  over  how  to  ensure 
peace,  security  and  possibilities  for  development  and  progress  in  that 
area.  The  key  to  this  in  our  view  lies  in  joint  action  by  all  Asian 
states  without  exception.  This  is  particularly  urgent  in  the  present 
conditions  when  developments  in  Asia  are  revealing  certain  disqui¬ 
eting  traits.  It  is  not  fortuitous  that  among  Asian  countries  there  is  a 
growing  realisation  of  the  fact  that  conflicts,  crude  pressure  and  in¬ 
terference  in  internal  affairs,  which  not  so  long  ago  went  so  far  as 
to  assume  the  dimensions  of  military  intervention,  and  the  attempts 
to  put  Asian  states  one  against  the  other  should  give  way  to  a  stable 
peace. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  creation  of  a  unified  Vietnam  which 
has  expelled  the  aggressors  from  its  territory  and  which  is  today 
pursuing  a  peace-loving  policy  is  of  tremendous  significance.  The 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  which  heroically  lived  through  all  the 
hardships  of  a  long  and  bitter  war  is  now  courageously  defending 
its  sovereignty.  From  the  United  Nations  rostrum  the  Soviet  Union 
once  again  declares  its  solidarity  with  Vietnam  and  states  that 
liegemonistic  claims  with  which  it  is  being  confronted  are  inad¬ 
missible. 

The  Soviet  Union  favours  good  relations  with  the  Asian  states 
which  in  turn  seek  mutual  understanding  and  good-neighbourliness 
with  us.  Such  are  our  relationships  with  most  Asian  states  and  in 
several  cases  they  go  back  a  good  many  years.  Along  with  interest 
in  equal  and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutual  respect,  strict  observance  of  sovereignty,  and  non-in¬ 
terference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs,  we  are  united  with  those 
countries  by  our  common  concern  for  strengthening  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  in  Asia,  our  joint  struggle  against  the  designs  of  the  forces  of 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  racism. 

One  shining  example  of  multi-faceted  friendly  co-operation,  of 
peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems  are  So- 
viet-Indian  relations.  These  relations,  abounding  in  long  standing 
traditions  of  good-neighbourliness,  are  steadily  on  the  rise  in  their 
development  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  1971  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Co-operation.  They  are  consonant  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  and  constitute  an  important  and 
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effective  factor  of  peace  on  the  Asian  continent  and  throughout  the 
world. 

And  if  we  do  not  have  such  relationships  with  all  Asian  states, 
the  responsibility  for  that  is  not  ours.  It  rests  squarely  on  those  who 
persist  in  following  a  hostile  line  with  respect  to  our  country,  a  line 
which  is  hostile  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  general.  Those  who,  while 
themselves  pursuing  hegemonistic  aims,  try  to  peg  the  label  of  hege- 
monism  on  others  are  making  a  travesty  of  the  facts. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  immaterial  for  the  interests  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific  what  line  is  followed  by  Japan.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  its  policy  has  been  showing  some  disquieting  trends.  One 
may  well  wonder  whether  that  country  might  not  eventually  step 
onto  the  path  which  led  in  the  past  to  enormous  sufferings  for  other 
peoples  and  plunged  Japan  into  a  catastrophe.  I  would  not  like  to 
make  any  final  conclusions,  yet  serious  attention  should  be  paid  to 
all  that.  We  believe  that  our  anxiety  is  shared  by  many. 

Our  line  with  regard  to  Japan  has  been,  and  will  remain  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  line  of  principle.  We  stand  for  good  relations  with  that  coun¬ 
try,  for  genuine  good-neighbourliness.  However,  appropriate  moves 
by  Japan  are  required. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  yet  another  continent — Latin  America.  Its  role 
in  world  affairs  is  on  the  rise.  What  is  particularly  noteworthy  is 
that  Latin  American  countries  increasingly  seek  to  have  an  indepen¬ 
dent  policy.  Accordingly,  there  are  growing  opportunities  for  co-ope¬ 
ration  between  those  countries  and  states  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  positive  and  important  factor  of  international  life.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  wishes  nothing  but  good  to  the  countries  and  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

During  the  current  General  Assembly  session  another  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  the  Solomon  Islands,  is  becoming  the  150th  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Oceania  is  very  far  from  us  but  we  want  to 
maintain  normal  and,  where  possible,  friendly  relations  with  the 
countries  of  that  area  as  well.  Here  too  we  regard  with  sympathy 
the  aspiration  of  the  peoples  to  gain  independence  and  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  foreign  tutelage,  both  in  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  this  connection  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
Micronesia  in  a  bid  to  lay  their  hands  on  those  territories,  which 
are  temporarily  under  their  trusteeship,  and  to  make  them  serve 
their  own  military  and  strategic  plans  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  decisions  and  in  circumvention  of  the  Security  Council  can¬ 
not  be  ignored. 

What  follows  from  this  review  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  world, 
brief  as  it  is?  First  of  all,  it  is  the  fact  that  despite  the  contradicto¬ 
ry  nature  of  the  current  world  developments,  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  is  better  than  ten  or,  say,  fifteen  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  international  situation  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  or  that  area  of  the 
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world.  There  are  international  problems  which  it  is  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  fit  into  a  geographical  framework.  And  the  most  cru¬ 
cial,  burning  and  truly  global  problem  affecting  all  countries  and 
peoples  is  the  ending  of  the  arms  race  and  disarmament. 

The  truth  which  is  recognised  today  by  all  is  that  enormous  re¬ 
sources  are  being  spent  to  manufacture  engines  of  destruction.  It 
is  indeed  a  fact  that  in  this  time  of  peace  more  than  25  million  men 
wear  military  uniforms.  And  there  are  many  more  people  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  military  production.  All  this  repre¬ 
sents  a  colossal  drain  on  the  material  and  intellectual  resources  of 
mankind. 

There  are  those  who  may  say  that  something  is  nevertheless  being 
done  to  contain  the  arms  race.  Recently,  for  example,  a  special  ses-  ' 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  devoted  to  disarma-  ! 
ment  took  place.  It  reflected  the  determination  of  peoples  to  do  away 
with  the  arms  race  and  to  direct  the  course  of  events  towards  dis¬ 
armament  and  eventually,  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
session  did  adopt  a  comprehensive  document  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  good  one. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  note  with  satisfaction  that  many  ideas  pro¬ 
posed  by  it  became  an  organic  part  of  the  Final  Document.  Like  all 
those  who  are  not  only  paying  lip  service  to,  but  are  also  really  seek¬ 
ing  disarmament,  we  believe  that  thp  decisions  taken  at  the  special 
session  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of  practical  deeds  by 
states,  failing  which  they  will  remain  an  empty  phrase. 

Taking  a  sober  view  of  things,  it  is  to  be  recognised,  however,  that 
the  arms  race  has  not  diminished  one  whit.  A  group  of  states,  and  it 
is  known  which,  has  decided  to  earmark  additional  enormous  ap¬ 
propriations  for  an  arms  build-up  over  many  years  to  come.  The  de¬ 
cision  taken  by  the  NATO  Council  session  in  Washington  and  the 
subsequent  steps  to  intensify  military  preparations  in  a  number  of 
countries  cannot  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  challenge  to  those 
who  are  working  for  disarmament. 

Regardless  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  instigators  of  the  arms  race 
to  make  things  look  as  if  the  security  of  states  will  be  all  the  more 
reliable  the  bigger  are  their  military  arsenals,  the  facts  are  quite 
different.  As  the  amount  of  weapons  grows  and  new  and  ever  more 
destructive  types  of  weapons  emerge,  the  risk  of  war  also  increases. 
People  will  not  accept  any  excuses  such  as  references  to  a  ‘threat 
from  the  USSR’.  Such  references  are  completely  spurious. 

Who  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  making  one  proposal  after  another 
designed  to  halt  the  arms  race,  to  check  it  from  this  or  that  angle 
and  to  prevent  the  development  of  new  means  of  warfare?  And  who  is 
rejecting  these  proposals  out  of  hand?  The  opponents  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 

By  now — and  Western  statesmen  recognise  this — an  approximate 
equality  or  parity  in  arms  has  come  into  being.  The  Soviet  Union—  I 
and  we  reaffirm  this — does  not  intend  to  change  this  correlation  in 
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its  favour.  What  is  more,  we  have  been  and  are  proposing  now  that 
the  levels  of  military  confrontation  be  reduced,  i.  e.  that  the  security 
of  each  and  everyone  be  ensured  with  lesser  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  parameters  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

As  Leonid  Brezhnev  quite  definitely  emphasised,  there  is  no  type 
of  arms,  and  above  all,  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  would  not  be  prepared  to  see  limited  and  banned  recip¬ 
rocally,  in  agreement  with  other  states,  and  then  eliminated  from 
the  arsenals. 

Our  country  has  a  comprehensive  programme  for  curtailing  the 
arms  race.  Our  proposals  were  put  forward  here  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  only  a  few  months  ago.  It  will  be  recalled  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  the  subject  of  further  discussion  in  various  bodies  dealing  with 
disarmaments.  We  will  never  tire  of  taking  such  initiatives  and  they 
will  not  become  tarnished  because  of  this,  since  the  need  for  specific 
action  in  all  the  sectors  of  the  struggle  for  disarmament,  for  the 
prevention  of  another  war  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

In  circumstances  where  the  arms  race  is  being  stepped  up  and  the 
world  in  this  respect  is  sliding  downhill,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  completely  any  further  quantitative  and  qualitative  build-up 
of  arms.  Clearly,  this  applies  above  all  to  states  with  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  potential. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  a  practical  plane  the  Soviet  Union  has 
urged  the  discussion  of  a  set  of  sweeping  measures  which  could  be 
carried  out  within  a  specified  limited  period:  cessation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons;  cessation  of  the  production  of, 
and  prohibition  of,  all  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 
cessation  of  the  development  of  new  types  of  conventional  arma¬ 
ments  of  great  destructive  capability;  renunciation  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  by  countries  which  have 
military  agreements  with  them,  of  the  expansion  of  their  armies  and 
the  build-up  of  their  conventional  armaments.  We  expect  those  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  treated  in  a  most  serious  way  and  to  be  examined  in 
practical  terms. 

The  greatest  threat  to  peace — and  this  is  something  which  is 
now  recognised  everywhere — stems  from  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Consequently,  priority  should  be  given  to  nuclear  disarmament. 
On  this  matter  we  see  eye  to  eye  with  most  states  of  the  world, 
including  the  developing  countries. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  to  couch  in  treaty  language  obligations 
by  states  to  discontinue  the  production  of  all  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  so  as  to  move  then  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  their  stock¬ 
piles,  and  all  the  way  to  their  complete  destruction?  But  such 
obligations  cannot  materialise  out  of  thin  air,  they  are  produced 
in  the  course  of  negotiations  on  whose  necessity  we  have  been 
insisting. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union  what  is  required  is  that  all 
the  nuclear  powers  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  non-nuclear 
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states  get  together  at  a  conference  table  and  that  an  exact  dale 
for  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  be  set.  And  this  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  should  have  its  say  in  this  regard  and 
make  an  appropriate  appeal  to  all  the  nuclear  powers  in  the  first 
place. 

Any  major  task,  particularly  that  of  nuclear  disarmament, 
calls  for  maximum  realism  once  you  have  begun  to  tackle  it.  In 
the  world  of  today  it  is  inconceivable  to  expect  that  task  to  make 
any  headway  unless  action  is  taken  at  the  same  time  to  strength¬ 
en  political  and  international  legal  guarantees  for  the  security 
of  states.  In  this  connection,  the  proposal  to  conclude  a  World 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Use  of  Force  in  International  Relations  is  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  urgent. 

While  emphasising  as  a  great  achievement  of  the  peoples  the 
fact  that  peace  has  been  preserved  for  a  third  of  a  century  now, 
we  should  not  forget  even  for  an  instant  how  great  are  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  lie  in  wait  for  mankind.  To  fully  deliver  the  peoples 
from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war— this  is  what  underlies  our  pro¬ 
posals. 

The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  concrete  initiatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  today  we  are  stressing  them  again,  expecting 
that  they  will  elicit  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

What  is  involved  here  in  the  first  place  is  the  strengthening  of 
security  guarantees  for  non-nuclear  states.  And  secondly,  it  is  the 
non-stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territory  of  states,  where 
there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present. 

You  will  recall  that  recently  our  country  has  taken  a  step  con¬ 
ducive  to  instilling  among  non-nuclear  states  greater  confidence 
in  their  security.  The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  that  it  will  never 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  countries  which  renounce  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  do  not  have  them 
on  their  territory. 

Following  us,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
their  part,  made  declarations  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  states.  On  the  whole,  this 
could  be  regarded  as  a  positive  fact  were  not  such  declarations 
replete  with  all  kinds  of  reservations  rendering  them  valueless; 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  confined  itself  to  a  solemn  declaration 
regarding  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear 
states  which  renounce  the  production  and  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  which  do  not  have  them  in  their  territory.  We  have 
expressed  our  readiness — and  it  still  stands — to  enter  into  spe¬ 
cial  agreements  to  that  effect  with  any  of  those  countries.  The 
USSR  calls  upon  all  the  other  nuclear  powers  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner  and  to  assume  corresponding  obligations. 

It  is  clear  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  problem  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  non-nuclear  states  from  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
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them  is  to  be  tackled  in  the  most  effective  manner,  agreed  guar¬ 
antees  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  powers  and  a  multilateral  ar¬ 
rangement  are  required.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  international  agreement  which  would  be  based  on  a  pledge  by 
those  powers  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
non-nuclear  states  parties  to  such  an  agreement,  provided  the 
latter  do  not  produce,  acquire  or  have  such  weapons  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  A  similar  obligation  could  be  extended  to  the  armed  forces 
and  installations  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  non¬ 
nuclear  states,  that  is,  to  make  it  even  more  sweeping  in  scope. 

Do  non-nuclear  states  stand  to  benefit  from  their  participation 
in  this  kind  of  an  international  agreement?  Of  course,  they  do. 
They  would  be  provided  with  security  guarantees  universally  form¬ 
alised  in  international  law,  whereas  they  themselves  would  not 
be  required  to  do  anything  but  to  strictly  observe  their  non-nu¬ 
clear  status.  At  the  same  time,  this  would  be  to  everyone’s  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  conflict  would  diminish  and 
the  climate  throughout  the  world  would  improve. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration  and  in  response  to  a  relevant 
appeal  of  the  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  agenda  for  this  session  as  an  important  and  urgent 
matter  an  item  entitled  ‘Conclusion  of  an  International  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Strengthening  of  Guarantees  of  the  Security  of  Non- 
Nuclear  States’.  Seeking  to  put  things  onto  a  practical  footing 
from  the  outset,  we  have  also  submitted  the  draft  text  of  such  a 
Convention. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  merits  of  our  initiative  is  that,  given 
the  goodwill  of  states,  and,  of  course,  of  nuclear  states  in  the  first 
place,  it  may  yield  practical  results  fairly  soon.  Following  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  question  at  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  could  immediately  proceed 
to  negotiating  the  text  of  the  Convention  so  that  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  it  would  be  open  for  signing  by  all  states  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  our  second  proposal  concerning  the 
non-stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territories  of  states  where 
there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present.  It  can  hardly  be  disput¬ 
ed  that  this  is  a  reliable  way  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from 
spreading  all  over  the  globe. 

Here,  too,  we  take  into  account  the  point  of  view  expressed  by 
a  large  group  of  states.  Many  countries  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  risks  stemming  from  nuclear  weapons  and  they  are 
not  eager  at  all  to  have  them  on  their  territories. 

In  our  view,  this  could  be  achieved  through  an  international 
agreement  to  be  based  on  a  clear  and  simple  pledge  by  the  nu¬ 
clear  powers  not  to  station  nuclear  weapons  on  territories  where 
there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present.  Such  an  obligation  would 
cover  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons:  warheads,  bombs,  shells. 
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mines,  etc.,  whether  deployed  as  combat  systems  or  kept  in  depots 
and  storage  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  non-nuclear  countries 
would  formalise  their  intention  to  refrain  from  any  steps  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  could  lead  to  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  their  territory. 

If  all  the  nuclear  powers  agree  not  to  station  nuclear  weapons 
where  there  are  no  such  weapons  at  present — and  our  country  has 
already  declared  its  willingness  to  do  so — it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  reach  international  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  respond  fa¬ 
vourably  to  its  proposal. 

Implementation  of  the  initiatives  which  we  are  advancing  at 
this  session  would  also  result  in  a  much  stronger  regime  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  without  affecting  in  any  way 
the  possibilities  of  using  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  By 
the  same  token,  our  proposals,  which  are  consonant  with  the  idea 
of  creating  nuclear-free  zones,  provide  even  greater  opportunities 
for  putting  these  ideas  into  practice  through  collective  or  individual 
efforts  of  states. 

The  need  to  prevent  the  development  of  new  types  and  new  sys¬ 
tems  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  being  increasingly  felt.  On 
our  initiative,  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  started  negotia¬ 
tions  to  that  effect.  But  their  progress  is  slow.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  in  favour  of  reaching  agreement  on  this  extremely  important 
matter  and  of  stepping  up  the  preparation  of  special  agreements 
on  individual  types  of  weapons,  wherever  necessary. 

This  applies,  first  and  foremost,  to  such  inhuman  weapons  as 
neutron  weapons.  The  situation  would  become  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  if  the  plans  for  its  production,  stockpiling  and  deployment 
materialised.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  those  plans  be  ir¬ 
revocably  abandoned. 

Rapid  progress  in  military  science  and  technology,  this  frenzy 
of  armaments,  so  to  say,  is  increasing  the  risk  that  a  point  could 
be  reached  beyond  which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  verify 
compliance  with  the  existing  arms  limitation  agreements  and 
those  which  are  in  the  process  of  drafting. 

Wherever  disarmament  negotiations  are  taking  place  and  whoever 
are  their  participants,  our  line  is  a  line  towards  achieving  con¬ 
crete  results.  An  early  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-American  talks  on 
limiting  strategic  offensive  arms  is  of  particular  importance.  The 
essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  setting  limits  for  the  deployment 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  types  of  armaments  to  be 
followed  by  negotiations  on  a  substantial  decrease  in  their 
levels. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sober-minded  and  well-considered  line 
in  the  United  States  policy  with  regard  to  this  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  matter  will  prevail  for  a  new  agreement  is  equally  needed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large. 
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Many  countries  on  various  continents  welcomed  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
on  certain  questions  related  to  the  problem  of  disarmament  and 
the  cessation  of  the  arms  race,  including  the  talks  on  the  limita¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  reduction  of  military  activities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  on  the  limitation  of  the  sales  of  conventional  arms. 

Positive  results  could  have  been  achieved  long  ago  at  the  talks 
concerning  the  Indian  Ocean.  However,  since  last  February  they 
have  been  ‘frozen’  through  no  fault  of  ours.  This  is  giving  con¬ 
cern  to  many  states  which  cherished  hopes  that  the  talks  would 
help  turn  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace. 

Now,  what  is  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  limit  the  sales  of 
conventional  armaments  and  their  transfers  to  other  countries? 
The  political  basis  for  solving  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  in¬ 
ternational  legal  criteria  which  would  take  care  both  of  the  task 
of  limiting  arms  sales  and  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  peoples 
fighting  against  aggression,  for  their  freedom  and  independence. 

Certain  progress  has  been  achieved  of  late  at  the  negotiations 
between  the  USSR,  the  USA  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
complete  and  general  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  the  treaty  under  preparation  must  impose  a  ban 
on  any  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  environment. 
It  is  all  the  more  important  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  our  negotiating 
partners  are  stalling. 

It  is  in  all  earnest  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  raising  the 
question  of  limiting  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
Even  today  the  role  of  conventional  armaments  is  quite  important 
while  the  efforts  by  states  to  limit  them  are  insufficient. 

No  real  headway  has  yet  been  made  at  the  Vienna  talks  on  the 
reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe. 
Throughout  the  talks  we  have  witnessed  one  and  the  same  line  pur¬ 
sued  by  our  Western  partners:  you,  socialist  countries,  should  re¬ 
duce  more  and  we  less.  Of  course,  there  is  no  proof,  nor  can  there 
possibly  be,  that  such  a  unilateral  approach  is  justified.  This 
is  nothing  but  an  artificial  piling-up  of  obstacles. 

Our  position  is  simple:  without  eSecting  any  changes  in  the 
correlation  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  their  level,  nonethe¬ 
less,  should  be  reduced  by  both  sides.  Some  people  who  want  to 
inflict  damage  on  the  socialist  countries  by  changing  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  in  favour  of  NATO  ought  to  curb  their  appetite. 

The  socialist  countries  have  recently  put  forward  in  Vienna  new 
proposals  whose  constructive  nature  is  recognised  in  the  West, 
too.  We  are  expecting  a  practical  and  positive  response  to  them. 

It  is  appropriate  to  stress  in  connection  with  the  disarmament 
problem  how  acute  are  the  problems  of  economic  development  of 
many  countries  which  are  asking  for  assistance.  They  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  overcome  great  difficulties.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  accord- 
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ing  to  United  Nations  data,  one  and  a  half  billion  people,  that 
is  over  one  third  of  mankind,  are  deprived  of  elementary  medical 
aid  while  some  700  million  people  suffer  from  systematic  malnu¬ 
trition.  At  the  same  time,  enormous  amounts  of  money,  unprec¬ 
edented  in  history,  are  being  wasted  on  war  preparations.  And 
what  is  more,  military  appropriations  keep  getting  bloated. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  proposing  for  a  long  time  that  mil¬ 
itary  budgets,  primarily  those  of  the  states  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  be  reduced  by  a  certain 
percentage  and  that  part  of  the  funds  thus  saved  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  developing  countries.  This  would  be  a  major 
step  of  tremendous  importance.  Yet,  what  we  hear  in  reply  is:  be¬ 
fore  cutting  down  military  budgets  they  should  become  a  subject 
for  study.  However,  such  study  could  take  decades  and  decades 
and  go  on  and  on.  To  reduce  is  to  reduce  military  budgets  with¬ 
out  engaging  in  any  red-tape,  even  under  a  pseudo-scientific  cover. 
This  calls  for  a  political  decision. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  stalemate,  we  propose  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  reduction  by  states  having  a  large  economic  and  mil¬ 
itary  potential  of  their  military  budgets  not  in  terms  of  percen¬ 
tage  points,  but  in  absolute  figures  of  analogous  magnitude.  Such 
reduction  could  begin  already  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  cover 
a  period  of  three  years,  with  ten  per  cent  of  the  funds  released 
as  a  result  of  reductions  being  channelled  towards  increasing 
aid  to  developing  countries. 

It  must  be  emphatically  stressed  that  the  reduction  of  military 
budgets  is  being  given  priority  not  only  as  an  urgent  task  but  al¬ 
so  as  one  which  can  fairly  easily  lend  itself  to  solution,  provided, 
of  course,  there  is  a  desire  to  solve  it. 

The  peoples  of  the  whole  world  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if 
the  burden  of  taxation  were  reduced.  Today  many  are  reflecting 
upon  the  causes  why  some  states — and,  not  least,  the  economical¬ 
ly  developed  ones — are  experiencing  economic  upheavals.  Our  an¬ 
swer  is  as  follows:  instead  of  throwing  away  immense  material  val¬ 
ues  on  the  conveyers  which  are  continuously  producing  missiles, 
tanks,  planes,  guns  and  other  means  of  killing  people,  these  re¬ 
sources  should  be  diverted  to  peaceful  purposes.  The  resources 
thus  released  could  be  used  to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
the  peoples,  to  satisfy  their  primary  needs,  such  as  housing,  bet¬ 
ter  medical  care,  education  and  science,  and  finally,  simply  to 
combat  famine. 

All  this  emphasises  the  great  responsibility  for  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  mankind  in  the  field  of  disarmament  which  rests 
primarily  with  those  who  determine  the  policies  of  states  and 
their  line  in  international  affairs. 

So,  from  whatever  angle  you  view  the  problem  of  ending  the 
arms  race  and  of  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  seek 
appropriate  international  arrangements.  We  have  submitted  con- 


crete  proposals  to  that  effect.  Naturally,  we  will  be  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  proposals  of  other  states,  too,  aimed  at  accomplishing  this 
historic  task. 

The  Soviet  Union  appreciates  the  efforts  by  non-aligned  states 
to  help  get  the  disarmament  problem  off  the  ground.  The  activity 
of  the  non-aligned  countries  in  this  direction,  just  as  in  other  areas 
of  the  struggle  for  peace,  is  growing  and  this  constitutes  a  positive 
phenomenon  in  international  life. 

The  General  Assembly  can  do  a  good  service  to  peace  if  it  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  convocation  of  a  World  Disarmament  Conference.  It 
is  at  such  a  forum  that  decisions  binding  on  states  could  be 
adopted. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states, 
no  matter  what  contrived  pretext  is  used  to  violate  it,  has 
been  and  remains  a  cornerstone  of  international  life,  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  detente.  Every  people  with  self-esteem  and  every 
state  with  self-esteem  have  given  and  will  continue  to  give  a  de¬ 
cisive  rebuff  to  such  attempts.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  tolerated 
and  will  not  tolerate  interference  in  its  internal  affairs. 

The  course  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  for  peace,  detente  and  dis¬ 
armament  is  a  firm  course.  Despite  the  complexity  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  Soviet  people  are  looking  into  the  future  with  op¬ 
timism.  Our  confidence  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  for  peace  is  indomitable,  that  the  forces  favouring  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  consolidation  of  peace  prevail  over  those  who  want 
to  turn  the  course  of  world  developments  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Assessing  world  developments  in  this  way,  we  ourselves  are  ready 
and  call  upon  all  other  states  to  work  without  respite,  notably 
in  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  all  peoples  closer  to  a  reliable 
peace  and  to  make  the  dam  built  against  war  impenetrable 
and  insurmountable. 
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Soviet  foreign  policy,  born  in  the  crucible  of  the  October  Revo¬ 
lution,  is  imbued  with  the  great  energy  and  pathos,  the  spiritual 
power  and  lofty  ideals  of  that  momentous  event,  which  lit  up  the 
whole  of  the  twentieth  century  and  became  the  sharpest  and  most 
profound  turning-point  in  human  history.  The  path  traversed  by 
the  Soviet  people  over  six  decades  is  a  path  of  intense  labour  and 
unflagging  and  heroic  struggle  for  the  loftiest  ideals  ever  to  have 
inspired  mankind.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  working  people  of  our  country  transformed  their  homeland  in 
a  historically  short  period  into  a  mighty,  highly  developed  state 
which  is  marching  in  the  van  of  social  progress.  The  Soviet  people 
was  the  first  in  history  to  create  a  developed  socialist  society,  and 
the  first  to  embark  on  the  building  of  communism.  Summing  up 
the  decades  that  have  gone  by,  Leonid  Brezhnev  said:  ‘We  can 
say  with  pride:  we  have  held  our  ground,  we  have  stood  fast,  and 
won.’  * 

The  Leninist  foreign  policy  of  the  USSR  has  greatly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Soviet  people’s  building  of  a  new  society.  The  objec¬ 
tive  historical  conditions  in  which  the  Soviet  state  came  into  being 
and  developed,  and  the  nature  and  content  of  the  epoch  ushered  in 
hy  the  Great  October  Revolution  logically  determined  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  external  factor  in  our  country’s  life  and 
the  close  link  between  internal  development  and  international  af¬ 
fairs.  As  Lenin  pointed  out,  ‘from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution,  foreign  policy  and  international  relations  have  been 
the  main  questions  facing  us’.  ** 

*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  The  Great  October  Revolution  and  Mankind’s  Progress, 
Moscow,  1977,  p.  5. 

**  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Extraordinary  Sixth  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  of 
Workers’.  Peasants’.  Cossacks’  and  Red  Army  Deputies’,  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  28,  p.  151. 
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Soviet  foreign  policy  is  the  product  of  the  diverse,  purposeful 
and  persevering  activity  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  leading  and 
guiding  force  of  Soviet  society.  Faithful  to  Lenin’s  tradition,  the 
Communist  Party,  its  Central  Committee  and  the  Political  Bureau 
of  the  CC  CPSU  constantly  keep  international  affairs  in  the  focus 
of  their  attention,  guide  the  day-to-day  activity  of  the  Soviet  state 
in  foreign  affairs  and  see  to  it  that  the  measures  taken  are  far-sigh¬ 
ted,  constructive,  and  highly  effective. 

Stressing  that  the  restructuring  of  society  along  socialist  lines 
is  a  momentous  and  most  difficult  transition,  Lenin  said  that  ‘this 
is  something  new,  never  witnessed  in  history  before,  something 
that  cannot  be  read  about  in  books’.  These  words  apply  in  full 
to  the  CPSU’s  foreign  policy  activity. 

The  elaboration  and  scientific  substantiation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
strategy  and  tactics  on  the  international  scene  require  tremen¬ 
dous  creative,  ever  greater  and  ever  more  significant  efforts  by  the 
Party.  Backed  by  ‘a  theoretical  awareness  of  the  entire  course  of 
the  historical’  process,  of  its  integrity  and  unity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  its  diversity  and  contradictions,  the  CPSU  charts  Soviet 
foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  a  profound  Marxist-Leninist  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  world  development  and  its  lead¬ 
ing  tendencies,  and  a  precise  study  of  the  alignment  of  class 
forces,  while  organically  combining  the  Leninist  principles  with 
a  creative  approach  to  reality.  Lenin  pointed  out  that  ‘Marxism 
differs  from  all  other  socialist  theories  in  its  wonderful  fusion  of 
a  totally  sober  scientific  analysis  of  the  objective  state  of  affairs 
and  the  objective  course  of  evolution  with  a  most  categoric  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  significance  of  the  revolutionary  energy,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  creativity  and  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  the  masses. . .’ 

The  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  and  25th  Party  con¬ 
gresses  is  a  striking  example  of  the  CPSU’s  creative  contribution 
to  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  international  relations  based  on 
comprehensive  scientific  study  of  the  latest  results  of  historical 
experience.  A  fundamental  change  in  the  alignment  of  world  forces, 
the  immensely  greater  might  of  world  socialism,  its  cohesion  and 
activity,  its  closer  alliance  with  all  progressive  and  peace-loving 
forces,  enabled  the  Party  to  project  as  a  practical  task  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  cardinal  turn  in  international  relations  from  an  explo¬ 
sive  confrontation  to  detente  and  to  broad,  mutually  beneficial  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation  based  on  Lenin’s  principle  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems. 

The  Soviet  foreign  policy  course  formulated  by  the  24th  and 
25th  Party  congresses  attests  to  the  enormously  greater  capacity 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  to  a  global  expansion  of  its  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  to  the  vital  significance  of  its  aims  and  purposes  for 
the  future  of  all  nations  and  of  the  entire  world. 

An  outstanding  role  in  elaborating,  comprehensively  substantiat¬ 
ing  and  implementing  our  Party’s  Leninist  course  inside  the  coun- 
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try  and  on  the  international  scene  belongs  to  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
Leonid  Brezhnev’s  many  visits  abroad,  his  meetings  and  talks 
with  foreign  statesmen  have  been  of  exceptional  importance  for 
consolidating  the  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  socialist  countries, 
strengthening  their  beneficial  influence  on  international  affairs,  loos¬ 
ening  the  knots  of  tension  in  relations  between  states  belonging  to 
different  social  systems,  and  radically  improving  the  climate  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  The  political  documents  signed  as  a  result 
of  these  visits  have  become  major  landmarks  in  the  life  of  present- 
day  Europe,  in  the  restructuring  of  the  entire  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  immense  personal  contribution 
to  the  Party’s  titanic  work  aimed  at  ending  the  cold  war,  strength¬ 
ening  detente,  and  removing  the  danger  of  a  new  world  war,  has 
won  him  the  deep  affection  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  great,  well- 
deserved  prestige  in  the  world  communist  and  working-class  mo¬ 
vement  and  among  the  broad  mass  of  the  working  people  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Leonid  Brezhnev’s  works  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  state  are  Party  documents  of  tremendous  historic  and 
political  importance.  Embodying  a  Leninist,  class-based  and  truly 
scientific  approach  to  international  problems,  pervaded  with  histor¬ 
ical  optimism  and  an  insight  into  the  prospects  of  world  develop¬ 
ment,  these  works  are  a  further  step  forward  in  the  theory  and 
strategy  of  the  Party’s  international  activity,  and  give  Soviet  fo¬ 
reign  policy  distinct  and  true  guidelines.  The  Leninist  principles 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  enriched  and  developed  to  fit  the  new  his¬ 
torical  conditions,  compounded  with  the  colossal  experience  in  in¬ 
ternational  activity  of  the  Party  and  its  Central  Committee  are 
an  asset  of  the  Soviet  people,  of  the  international  communist,  work¬ 
ers’  and  national  liberation  movements,  and  of  progressives  ab¬ 
road. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  enjoys  the  undivided  and  fervent  support, 
and  unanimous  approval,  of  the  Soviet  people.  This  was  reflected 
in  particular  during  the  nation-wide  discussion  of  the  draft  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  USSR,  which  has  enshrined  in  law  our  state’s  Le¬ 
ninist  course  of  peace  in  the  international  arena.  Accumulating  as 
it  does  the  immense  experience  of  the  international  activity  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state,  the  new  Constitution,  in  a  special  chap¬ 
ter  devoted  to  foreign  policy  and  in  other  articles  related  to  inter¬ 
national  relations,  registers  the  historic  victories  of  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  and  world  socialism  in  the  world  arena.  It  affirms  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  socialism,  of  the  social  structure,  political  system  and  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  the  new  society,  and  the  profoundly  popular  nature  of  so¬ 
cialist  democracy. 

In  developing  on  the  Peace  Programme  of  the  24th  and  25th 
CPSU  congresses,  the  Constitution  sets  new  targets  and  lines  of 
advance  for  Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  is  directed  to  the  further  deep¬ 
ening  and  consolidation  of  the  positive  tendencies  in  present-day 
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international  life,  and  to  turning  detente  into  a  continuous,  ever 
more  viable,  universal,  and  irreversible  process,  to  broad  and  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  co-operation  among  peoples.  With  new  strength 
it  demonstrates  the  peaceable  mission  of  socialism.  The  laconic 
language  of  the  Constitution  shows  all  mankind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  mighty  and  unconquerable  bulwark  of  peace,  a  beacon 
illuminating  the  peoples’  historical  path  of  transition  from  capi¬ 
talism  to  socialism. 

The  modern  epoch  is  characterised  by  the  tremendously  grown 
interest  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  on  all 
continents  in  the  problems  of  the  future,  in  assured  and  lasting 
peace,  and  in  the  ways  and  prospects  of  social  progress.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries  shows  the  peoples 
of  the  world  how  right  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  were  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  communism  is  the  answer  to  the  enigma  of  history.  The 
October  Revolution  solved  the  key  problem  of  social  development — 
it  eliminated  private  property  and  the  relations  of  oppression  and 
exploitation  which  it  engenders.  It  demonstrated  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  system  of  society,  and  replacement  of 
monopoly  domination  with  working  people’s  power  is  necessary 
and  possible.  In  deciding  the  destiny  of  our  country,  the  great  pro¬ 
letarian  revolution  in  Russia  provided  an  answer  to  the  problems 
that  history  posed  to  all  humanity.  As  Leonid  Brezhnev  pointed 
out,  ‘the  epochal  significance  of  the  October  Revolution  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  fact  that  it  opened  the  road  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  and  thereby  to  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  on  earth’.  * 

Having  blazed  the  road  to  the  new  society — a  society  of  ma¬ 
terial  abundance  and  of  the  all-round  and  unrestricted  development 
of  the  individual’s  spiritual  wealth,  the  October  Revolution  showed 
a  realistic  and  effective  way  of  solving  humanity’s  eternal 
problem,  that  of  assuring  the  most  important  of  human  rights — the 
right  to  live  under  peaceful  skies.  To  quote  Lenin,  imperialism 
meant  the  fusing  of  all  states  ‘into  one  dirty,  bloody  mass. . ** 

In  its  very  first  act  of  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  state  established 
by  the  victorious  socialist  revolution  bravely  came  to  grips 
with  the  imperialist  policy  of  aggression  and  oppression  and  ad¬ 
vanced  a  programme  for  the  comprehensive  restructuring  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries  and  peoples  on  the  lines  of  peace  and  ge¬ 
nuine  democracy.  Thereby  the  Great  October  Revolution,  which 
Lenin  regarded  as  “the  first  victory  in  the  struggle  to  abolish 
war,”  ***  opened  a  new  epoch  in  international  relations. 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  The  Great  October  Revolution  and  Mankind’s  Progress, 

p.  7. 

**  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Extraordinary  Sixth  Congress. . .’,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  28, 
p.  151. 

***  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution’,  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  33,  p.  56. 
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The  victory  of  the  revolution  gave  Russia’s  working  class,  through 
the  Soviet  state,  a  powerful  lever  not  only  for  raising  a  back¬ 
ward  country  to  the  heights  of  social  progress  within  a  matter 
of  decades,  but  also  for  actively  influencing  the  international  si¬ 
tuation  so  as  to  oSer  mankind  a  way  out  of  the  chaos  and  the 
wars  engendered  by  imperialism.  Proletarian  internationalism — 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ideology  of  the  working  class 
and  its  party  that  reflects  the  objective  laws  of  the  working  people’s 
struggle  for  social  and  national  emancipation,  for  building  social¬ 
ism  and  communism— became  the  major  guiding  principle  of  So¬ 
viet  foreign  policy. 

In  developing  Marx’s  concept  that  loyalty  to  the  life-giving  prin¬ 
ciple  of  internationalism  guarantees  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
socialist  proletariat  on  an  international  scale,  Lenin,  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  expressed  his  inflexible  conviction  that  ‘Soviet  power, 
which  has  valiantly  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of  the  internation¬ 
al  solidarity  of  the  workers  of  all  countries  in  their  struggle  for 
socialism  against  the  yoke  of  capital,  will  in  future  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  the  international  socialist  movement,  to 
secure  and  shorten  the  road  leading  mankind  to  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  capital  and  from  wage  slavery,  to  the  creation  of  a 
socialist  society  and  to  an  enduring,  just  peace  between  the 
peoples.’  * 

The  CPSU  is  invariably  faithful  to  Lenin’s  behest.  The  six  de¬ 
cades  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  testify  to  the  great  internationalist 
exploit  of  the  world’s  first  socialist  state,  to  valiant  defence  of 
revolutionary  gains,  and  to  unflagging  struggle  for  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  peoples.  The  mighty  growth  of  the  Soviet 
economic  and  defence  potential,  the  strengthening  of  Soviet  in¬ 
ternational  influence  and  standing,  and  the  growing  impact  of 
world  socialism  on  the  course  of  history  today  offer  opportunities 
for  increasingly  fuller  use  of  the  transforming  and  creative  powers 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Organic  unity  of  the  most  humane  goals 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  vital  needs  of  our  time — safeguard¬ 
ing  peace  and  progress — is  the  principal  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  deeply  progressive  role  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  an  active 
and  effective  factor  of  world  development  has  always  manifested 
itself  primarily  in  its  cardinal  task,  which  is  to  secure  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  building  socialism  and  communism  in 
our  country.  In  this  Lenin  saw  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Soviet 
state  to  the  world  revolutionary  movement. 

The  first  in  history  to  breach  imperialism’s  world  domination, 
the  young  Soviet  Republic  found  itself  ringed  by  class-hostile 
states.  Would  the  socialist  republic,  immeasurably  weaker  economi- 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Fourth  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets’,  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  27,  p.  201. 
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cally  and  militarily  than  its  foes,  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
inimical  forces  of  imperialism?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  de¬ 
pended  not  only  the  destiny  of  the  revolution  and  the  destiny  of 
our  homeland,  but  also  the  prospects  for  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind. 

At  the  price  of  immense  sacrifices  and  privations,  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
public  repulsed  the  campaigns  of  the  interventionists  and  won  back 
its  peace.  *. .  .Ahead  of  us,’  said  Lenin  in  December  1919,  ‘lies 
the  main  period  of  peaceful  construction  which  means  so  much 
to  all  of  us,  which  we  desire,  which  we  must  carry  out  and  to 
which  we  shall  dedicate  all  our  energies  and  our  whole  lives.1  * 

An  overall  assessment  of  the  past  decades  shows  the  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  significance  of  the  unparalleled  exploit  of  the  Party  and  the 
people,  who  proved  able,  despite  enormous  difficulties  and  priva¬ 
tions,  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  Soviet  state  and  to  turn 
it  into  an  indestructible  bulwark  of  peace,  democracy,  and 
socialism. 

Today  it  is  clear  for  the  whole  world  that  a  big  contribution  to 
this  exploit  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  Leninist  foreign  po¬ 
licy.  Acting  in  exceptionally  difficult  conditions,  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  danger  of  an  outside  attack  and  of  anti-Soviet  provocations, 
especially  after  fascism  had  seized  power  in  Germany,  our  coun¬ 
try  displayed  iron  self-control  and  a  sense  of  principle,  combining 
firmness  in  defending  its  state  interests  and  the  cause  of  peace 
with  flexibility  and  realism.  The  chronicle  of  Soviet  foreign  po¬ 
licy  abounds  in  stirring  pages  describing  the  courage  and  staunch¬ 
ness  of  Soviet  diplomats,  those  envoys  of  the  Soviet  people,  who 
carried  out  the  Party’s  line  with  ability  and  an  awareness  of  their 
lofty  responsibility,  and  who  displayed  selfless  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  communism. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  Soviet  Union  became  the 
main  force  barring  the  way  of  German  fascism  to  world  suprema¬ 
cy.  It  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  and  played  the  decisive  role  in 
smashing  Hitler  Germany  and  militarist  Japan.  The  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple’s  war  effort  will  go  down  in  history.  The  radical  changes  that 
took  place  after  the  rout  of  fascism  confirmed  Lenin’s  brilliant 
insight  and  the  correctness  of  his  forecast  of  the  ways  of  social 
development.  They  generated  qualitatively  new  conditions  and 
opened  new  avenues  and  directions  for  Soviet  foreign  policy  to 
fulfil  its  revolutionary  transformative  role.  The  prestige  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union  grew  immeasurably.  The  scale  and  depth 
of  the  far-sighted  and  effective  influence  of  the  CPSU  on  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  world  development,  on  the  entire  system  of  international 
relations,  increased  and  continues  to  increase. 

The  emergence  of  the  world  socialist  system  ushered  in  a  new 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Seventh  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets’,  Collected  Works, 
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phase  in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  An  entirely  new  thing  took  shape, 
and  began  to  develop — the  socialist  community,  an  international 
alliance  of  a  new  type,  a  heretofore  unknown  historical  communi¬ 
ty  of  peoples  and  states.  The  Soviet  Union  today  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  world  socialist  system,  the  socialist  community.  And 
concern  for  the  all-out  consolidation  of  the  positions  of  world  so¬ 
cialism,  for  the  development  of  comprehensive  co-operation  with 
the  fraternal  countries,  for  the  strengthening  of  their  unity  and 
cohesion,  is  the  chief  direction  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  ‘Our  coun¬ 
try  has  become  part  of  a  great  family  of  socialist  nations,’  said 
Leonid  Brezhnev  in  his  report  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution.  ‘Can  we  Soviet  Communists 
and  all  the  Soviet  people  cherish  anything  more  in  the  world 
around  us  than  this  socialist  family?  For  its  prosperity,  for  our 
common  well-being  we  have  been  doing  everything  we  possibly 
can!’  * 

The  growing  influence  of  the  socialist  countries  and  their  increas¬ 
ing  beneficial  impact  on  world  events  today  form  the  main  direc¬ 
tion  of  social  progress.  By  demonstrating  its  superiority  over  the 
capitalist  system,  socialism  is  blazing  the  trail  to  a  social  rene¬ 
wal  of  the  whole  world.  The  rich  and  full-blooded  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  socialist  countries,  and  their  all-round  and  ever  more 
effective  fraternal  co-operation  based  on  socialist  internationalism, 
convincingly  show  the  progressive  nature  of  the  new  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  fundamentally  new  type  of  relations  between  states.  The 
creation  of  a  society  of  mature  socialism  in  the  USSR,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  developed  socialism  in  the  fraternal  countries  and,  in  the 
future,  the  building  of  communism  on  the  scale  of  the  entire  fa¬ 
mily  of  socialist  states  demonstrate  an  inspiring  picture  of  the 
shape  of  the  society  of  the  future.  Reposing  on  the  internationalist 
policy  of  the  fraternal  parties,  the  new  relations  between  the  so¬ 
cialist  states  and,  first  of  all,  between  the  countries  of  the  social¬ 
ist  community  are  socialism’s  big  and  important  contribution  to 
the  modern  world.  Acting  as  a  powerful  accelerator  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  process,  world  socialism  brings  that  future  closer  for  all 
countries  and  peoples. 

The  potential  that  is  objectively  inherent  in  socialism  provides 
it  with  advantages  in  all  areas  of  today’s  worldwide  historical 
competition  between  the  two  systems.  Socialism  has  firmly  and 
irreversibly  taken  over  the  historical  initiative.  Representing  a 
new  social  formation,  it  possesses  enormous  capacity  and  reserves. 
But  these  are  not  realised  automatically.  As  wras  pointed  out  at 
the  25th  CPSU  Congress,  much  depends  on  the  policy  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  parties  and  their  ability  to  safeguard  unity,  to  combat  isola¬ 
tion  and  national  exclusiveness,  and  to  jointly  perform  the  com- 
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mon  international  tasks.  Of  immense  significance  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  line  at  strengthening  the  friend¬ 
ship,  unity,  and  co-operation  of  the  socialist  countries  has  been 
codified  in  the  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Soviet  state  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  norm. 

As  regards  the  USSR’s  position  towards  China,  our  line  was 
defined  by  the  25th  CPSU  Congress.  ‘In  our  relations  with  Chi¬ 
na,  as  with  other  countries,’  Leonid  Brezhnev  declared  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  Congress,  ‘we  adhere  firmly  to  the  principles  of  equal¬ 
ity,  respect  of  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  non-inter¬ 
ference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs,  and  non-use  of  force.  In 
short,  we  are  prepared  to  normalise  relations  with  China  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.’  *  This  position 
is  fully  valid  today. 

Since  the  very  first  days  of  the  victory  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  mutual  relations  with  countries  and  peoples  that  were 
objects  of  colonial  exploitation  by  imperialism  became,  in  scale  and 
significance,  a  gigantic  field  for  the  transforming  and  creative  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Underlying  Soviet  policy  towards 
the  peoples  of  the  East  are  the  great  ideas  of  internationalism  and 
the  Marxist-Leninist  awareness  of  the  role  of  national  liberation 
movements  in  the  modern  epoch  as  a  component  of  mankind’s 
world-historic  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism.  Even  in 
the  days  when  about  two  thirds  of  the  area  and  over  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  world  were  colonially  enslaved,  Lenin 
predicted  the  tremendous  revolutionary  potential  of  the  working 
people  in  colonial  countries  and  indicated  that  ‘the  socialist  revo¬ 
lution  will  not  be  solely,  or  chiefly,  a  struggle  of  the  revolutionary 
proletarians  in  each  country  against  their  bourgeoisie — no,  it  will 
be  a  struggle  of  all  the  imperialist-oppressed  colonies  and  coun¬ 
tries,  of  all  dependent  countries,  against  international  imperial¬ 
ism.’  ** 

The  tempestuous  development  and  successes  of  the  national  li¬ 
beration  movements  in  the  post-war  period  were  a  triumph  of  Le¬ 
ninism.  The  emergence  and  strengthening  of  the  world  socialist 
system,  having  generated  an  entirely  new  correlation  of  world 
forces,  greatly  expedited  the  abolition  of  the  colonial  system.  In 
its  turn,  the  winning  of  political  independence  by  the  formerly 
oppressed  peoples  resulted  in  the  further  weakening  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  imperialism.  History  has  borne  out  the  objective  connec¬ 
tion  and  community  of  the  basic  interests  of  world  socialism  and 
the  national  liberation  movement,  as  postulated  and  substantiated 
by  Marxist  science. 

The  main  tasks  now  facing  the  developing  nations  are  to  solve 
the  problems  of  economic  and  social  emancipation,  and  to  overcome 

*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  14 
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in  a  historically  short  time  their  age-old  economic  backward¬ 
ness.  Objectively,  this  fills  the  national  liberation  revolutions  with 
an  ever  more  profound  social  content.  And  it  confronts  the  newly 
independent  states  with  the  problem  of  choosing  their  road  of 
further  development.  It  is  the  logic  of  the  modern  epoch  that  in 
many  states  that  have  freed  themselves  from  colonial  dependence 
these  tasks  are  being  resolved  in  the  interests  of  broad  sections 
of  the  working  people  on  the  basis  of  a  socialist  orientation. 

The  desire  of  the  developing  nations  to  strengthen  their  politi¬ 
cal  independence,  to  achieve  economic  and  social  progress  is,  how¬ 
ever,  encountering  the  stubborn  resistance  of  imperialist  and  lo¬ 
cal  reactionaries.  In  its  attempts  to  consolidate  the  dependent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  young  national  states  and  to  perpetuate  their  econom¬ 
ic  backwardness,  imperialism  is  trying  to  shift  on  them  no  small 
share  of  the  difficulties  engendered  by  its  own  built-in  contradic¬ 
tions  and  crises,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  its  own  positions  and 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  historically  doomed  capitalist  system. 

Economic  and  financial  levers,  incitement  of  religious  and  tribal 
strife,  and  provoking  fratricidal  wars  are  the  ugly  weapons  of  neo¬ 
colonialist  policy.  Bitter  clashes  with  exploiter  elements  and  their 
foreign  patrons  sometimes  cause  vacillation  in  the  policy  of  young 
states,  and  sometimes  even  the  loss  of  already  gained  positions  or 
reversals. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  invariably  faithful  to  the  Leninist  line  of 
cementing  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  In  the  chronicle  of  the  peoples’  struggle  for  national  and 
social  liberation  every  single  page  bears  witness  to  the  internation¬ 
alist  solidarity  and  effective  support  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  state.  In  the  zone  of  the  liberation  struggle,  as  every¬ 
where,  the  Soviet  Union  sides  with  the  forces  of  progress,  democra¬ 
cy,  and  national  independence,  treating  the  liberated  countries  as 
friends  and  comrades-in-arms.  ‘Our  Party  supports  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  peoples  fighting  for  their  freedom,’  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  pointed  out  at  the  25th  CPSU  Congress.  ‘In  so  doing,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  does  not  hunt  for  concessions,  does  not  seek  political 
domination,  and  is  not  after  military  bases.  We  act  as  we  are  bid 
by  our  revolutionary  conscience,  our  communist  convictions.’  * 

Today  the  biggest  and  most  important  problem  affecting  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  social  progress  and  the  very  future  of  civilisation  is  that 
of  consolidating  peace,  ending  the  arms  race,  and  launching  disar¬ 
mament. 

The  Communist  Party,  its  Central  Committee,  and  the  Political 
Bureau  of  the  CC  CPSU  constantly  keep  these  matters  in  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  attention  and,  in  terms  of  both  scale  and  energy,  make  tita¬ 
nic  efforts  to  secure  peaceful  conditions  for  the  constructive  work 
of  Soviet  people  and  for  the  consolidation  of  universal  peace.  The 
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Party’s  principal  first  priority  tasks  in  this  field  have  been  for¬ 
mulated  in  the  Programme  of  Further  Struggle  for  Peace  and  In¬ 
ternational  Co-operation,  and  for  the  Freedom  and  Independence 
of  Peoples  adopted  by  the  25th  CPSU  Congress.  As  Leonid  Brezh¬ 
nev  said,  ‘the  paramount  importance  of  strengthening  peace  for 
all  the  peoples,  for  their  progress,  for  their  future — that  alone  is 
the  historical  scale  by  which  in  our  time  one  can  assess  w’orld  po¬ 
litics’.  * 

The  indivisibility  of  socialism  and  peace  has  keynoted  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  activity  throughout  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  peace  policy  is  organically  inherent  in  the  socialist  state  where 
private  property  and  exploitation  have  been  abolished  and  where 
the  economic  and  social  causes  of  war  have  been  eliminated.  The 
Soviet  people  are  vitally  interested  in  securing  peaceful  conditions 
for  their  creative  work. 

The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  the  first  socialist  state, 
sharply  posed  the  question  of  what  relations  there  are  to  be  be¬ 
tween  states  belonging  to  different  social  systems.  Can  they  be  re¬ 
lations  of  peace  and  co-operation  or  must  they  inevitably  be  those 
of  armed  struggle? 

A  scientifically  substantiated  solution  of  this  problem,  which  has 
today  become  cardinal  for  the  destinies  of  mankind,  was  provided 
by  Lenin.  Having  shown  that  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism  will  take  a  long  historical  period  during  which  states  be¬ 
longing  to  the  two  opposite  social  systems  will  exist  side  by  side, 
Lenin  formulated  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states 
with  different  social  systems — a  principle  which  embodies  an 
objective  law  of  human  society’s  development  in  the  modern  epoch. 
From  the  very  first  hour  of  the  Soviet  state,  this  became  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Soviet  policy  invariably  applied  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  relations  with  capitalist  countries. 

For  a  long  time  bourgeois  governments  ignored  all  Soviet  propo¬ 
sals  for  establishing  peaceful  relations  and  co-operation.  What  is 
more,  the  most  aggressive  circles,  blinded  by  class  hatred,  sought 
to  present  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  as  an  ‘aber¬ 
ration’  of  history  and  even  tried  to  correct  it  with  the  help  of  bay¬ 
onets.  But  neither  the  intervention  nor  the  full-scale  war  imposed 
upon  us  later  could  crush  the  Soviet  state  or  divert  the  Soviet 
people  from  their  chosen  road. 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  complete  failure  of  the  imperialists’ 
cold  war  and  ‘positions  of  strength’  policy  proved  convincingly 
that  the  gains  of  world  socialism  were  irreversible.  Political  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  West  were  compelled  to  look  the  truth  in  the  eye  and 
admit  that  the  historical  dispute  between  capitalism  and  socialism 
could  not  be  resolved  by  war. 

The  cold  war,  which  severed  normal  ties  between  many  nations, 
impeded  the  use  of  the  best  achievements  of  human  genius  for 

*  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Coarse,  p.  275. 
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the  peoples’  benefit,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  unrestrained  stock¬ 
piling  of  weapons  of  mass  annihilation,  was  not  just  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  mankind’s  progressive  development;  on  more  than  one 
occasion  it  brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  conflict.  It 
is  appropriate  to  recall  this  again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  the  West,  especially  in  NATO,  who  are  not  averse  to  return¬ 
ing  the  world  to  the  cold  war  or  something  close  to  it.  Objec¬ 
tively,  the  quintessence  of  the  cold  war  was  a  continuously  intent 
sifying  and  accelerating  process  of  material  preparations  for  a 
new  world  conflagration. 

The  salvation  of  mankind  from  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  disaster 
and  securing  conditions  for  further  progress  required  vigorous  and 
large-scale  measures.  This  initiative  was  shouldered  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  of  a  profound  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  analysis  of  all  the  factors  of  modern  social  develop¬ 
ment,  taking  account  of  the  momentous  positive  shifts  that  had 
occurred  in  the  alignment  of  world  class  forces,  the  CPSU  at  its 
24th  Congress  put  forward  a  Peace  Programme  aimed  at  radically 
improving  the  international  climate  and  fundamentally  restructur¬ 
ing  the  entire  system  of  international  relations  along  democratic 
lines. 

Accepted  by  the  peoples  and  by  realistically-minded  statesmen 
and  political  leaders  as  an  indisputable  imperative  of  the  times,  the 
Soviet  Peace  Programme  and  the  USSR’s  peaceable  proposals  be¬ 
came  a  factor  of  tremendous  mobilising  force.  Backed  by  the  might 
and  activity  of  world  socialism,  by  its  strengthening  alliance  with 
all  progressive  and  peace  forces,  the  CPSU  mounted  a  peace  offen¬ 
sive  of  exceptional  scope  and  vigour. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  what  it  has  proved  possible  to  achieve. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  is  now  determined  by  the  turn 
to  detente,  though  ups  and  downs  in  tension  do  still  occur  and  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  Yet,  a  realistic  chance  has  arisen 
to  secure  the  necessary  level  of  confidence  among  states  and  place 
the  competition  and  the  struggle  between  the  two  social  systems 
on  a  plane  that  does  not  threaten  mankind  with  military  catac- 
lysms.  A  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  international  relations 
to  rest  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  passage  from 
confrontation  to  detente  has  given  the  peoples  a  broad  historical 
perspective  for  consolidating  peace,  for  social  progress,  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  development  of  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  co¬ 
operation. 

It  would  be  wrong,  nonetheless,  not  to  see  the  threat  posed  today 
by  the  growing  activity  in  the  West  of  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
militarism.  Seeking  to  impede  social  progress  and  the  national  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  peoples,  to  retain  their  privileges  and  the  fabulous 
profits  from  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  death,  they  have  in 
effect  mounted  a  broad  and  co-ordinated  drive  against  detente.  By 
creating  seats  of  the  war  danger,  destabilising  the  situation  in 
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various  parts  of  the  world  and  doing  their  utmost  to  whip  up  the 
arms  race,  the  foes  of  detente  are  trying  to  bring  the  world  back 
to  the  time  of  the  cold  war  and  to  nuclear  brinkmanship. 

Influential  forces  interested  in  building  up  arms,  in  generating 
fear  and  enmity,  also  exist  east  of  our  borders.  Nor  are  they  con¬ 
cealing  their  designs  to  profit  by  setting  other  states  and  peoples 
at  loggerheads.  As  a  result,  in  the  present  situation  with  its  com¬ 
plex  interlacing  of  interests,  the  process  of  detente  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed  against  future  slidebacks  and  zigzags. 

Here,  in  effect,  is  how  matters  stand  today:  either  the  world  re¬ 
nounces  the  use  of  force,  launches  disarmament,  and  develops  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  co-operation,  or  it  will  be  plunged  into  the  abyss 
of  an  unrestrained  arms  race  with  the  risk  of  an  escalation  of 
armed  conflicts  threatening  mankind  with  the  direst  of  consequences. 

Steadfast  and  consistent  struggle  for  disarmament,  for  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  material  basis  of  wars,  is  written  into  the  entire 
history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  first  socialist  state  in  the  world. 
Relying  on  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
this  course  gives  expression  to  the  Soviet  people’s  profound  inter¬ 
est  in  a  durable  peace,  in  assuring  conditions  for  the  free  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  countries  and  peoples.  It  will  be  recalled  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Genoa  Conference— the  first  international  conference  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Soviet  Republic — the  Soviet  delegation  submitted 
a  plan  for  a  universal  and  cardinal  reduction  of  arms  elaborated 
on  Lenin’s  initiative.  Proposals  for  general  or  partial  arms  reduc¬ 
tions  were  advanced  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  subsequent  years,  too. 

In  the  new  historical  conditions  that  resulted  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  correlation  of  world  forces  following  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  the  Soviet  Union,  acting  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  and  making  the  most  of  its 
mighty  economic  and  defence  potential  and  its  enhanced  interna¬ 
tional  prestige,  has  worked  tirelessly  for  a  curbing  of  the  arms 
race,  for  reductions,  and  then  the  complete  elimination  of  the  co¬ 
lossal  arsenals  of  death-dealing  weapons  whose  very  existence  poses 
an  immense  threat  to  the  peoples’  security. 

The  experience  of  history  shows  that  armament  never  results  in 
a  stronger  peace.  The  danger  of  such  a  course  has  grown  immea¬ 
surably  in  the  nuclear-missile  age,  when  the  destructiveness  of 
arms  has  surpassed  thousands  of  times  all  the  types  of  weaponry 
used  in  wars  of  previous  epochs.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  capacity  one  modern  nuclear  charge  exceeds  the  energy  of  all 
the  explosives  used  by  states  in  the  Second  World  War.  Today 
new  strength  has  been  added  to  the  warning  Lenin  gave  as  long 
ago  as  1918  that  the  development  of  military  technology  could 
imperil  the  very  conditions  for  the  survival  of  human  society. 

Ending  the  arms  race  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Programme  of 
Further  Struggle  for  Peace  and  International  Co-operation,  and 
for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  Peoples  adopted  by  the  25th 
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CPSU  Congress.  In  working  for  its  implementation,  the  Soviet  Uni¬ 
on  has  come  out  with  a  broad  programme  which  embraces  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  and  provides  for  both  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  for  concrete  measures  of  a  partial  nature  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  degree  of  readiness  of  our  Western  partners  to  accept 
them.  The  Soviet  Union  attaches  special  significance  to  nuclear 
disarmament  and  to  the  tasks  of  the  subsequent  complete  abolition 
of  nuclear  means  of  warfare.  The  Soviet  Union  regards  equali¬ 
ty,  i.e.  renunciation  of  attempts  to  derive  unilateral  advantages  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  other  side  and  assurance  of  equal  security  for  all, 
to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  resolving  this  problem. 

Invariably  displaying  initiative  and  a  constructive  approach,  and 
actively  working  for  the  achievement  of  concrete  practical  results 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  elaboration  and  realisation  of  several  important 
international  accords  aimed  at  limiting  the  manufacture  of  indi¬ 
vidual  types  of  arms  or  at  banning  the  arms  race  in  certain 
environments.  New  convincing  evidence  of  the  firm  determination 
of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  to  halt  the  piling-up  of  arsenals 
of  death  and  to  remove  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  proposals  set  out  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  at  the  18th  YCL 
Congress  for  a  complete  end  to  the  further  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  growth  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  states  possess¬ 
ing  big  military  potentials. 

The  hackneyed  myth  about  a  ‘Soviet  threat’  is  a  falsehood  con¬ 
cocted  to  misinform  public  opinion  in  the  West.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  never  armed  itself  for  the  sake  of  arming,  it  has  never  been, 
nor  will  it  ever  be,  the  instigator  of  an  arms  race.  Our  successes 
in  the  military  field  are  aimed  solely  at  defending  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  our  socialist  friends  and  allies  from  a  possible 
aggression.  Naturally  enough,  in  assessing  the  requirements  of 
defences,  we  must  take  account  of  our  country’s  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Of  late,  statesmen  and  bourgeois  politicians  in  Western  countries, 
notably  the  USA,  say  a  good  many  words  in  favour  of  disar¬ 
mament.  But  if  the  state  of  affairs  is  realistically  appraised,  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  recognised  that  the  armed  forces  of  states  have  not  been 
reduced  by  a  single  plane  or  a  single  tank.  The  elimination  of  ma¬ 
terial  means  of  warfare  has  practically  not  even  begun.  At  the  same 
time,  the  development  of  military  technology  and  of  new  types 
of  weapons  at  times  proceeds  faster  than  do  the  disarmament  talks. 
It  is  surely  appropriate  in  this  context  to  recall  the  words  of  Lenin 
who  pointed  out  that  ‘in  politics  words  are  not  credited,  which  is 
just  as  well. . .’  *.  What  is  needed — and  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time — in  the  field  of  disarmament  are  concrete  deeds,  not  words. 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘First  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workers’  and 
Soldiers’  Deputies',  Collected  Works,  Vol.  25,  pp.  39-40. 


In  the  present-day  world  special  responsibility  devolves  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  which  can  do  a  lot  to  scale 
down  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  conflict.  The  positive  turn  in  relations 
between  them  which  occurred  in  1972  and  was  reflected  in  a  whole 
set  of  joint  documents  shows  that  despite  ideological  and  social  dif¬ 
ferences  there  exist  realistic  foundations  for  co-operation.  The  Soviet 
Union  firmly  pursues  a  policy  of  securing  the  further  and  enduring 
improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations,  whose  development  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  and  equal  basis  meets  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  two  countries  but  also  of  all  peoples. 

Unfortunately,  the  solution  of  the  most  important  and  urgent  ques¬ 
tion  in  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  is  being  held  up.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  vacillation,  indecision  and  inconsistency  of  the  US 
leadership,  whose  positions  are  being  negatively  affected  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  forces  that  are  trying  to  frustrate  detente  and  leave 
their  hands  free  for  an  uncontrolled  arms  race.  In  appraising  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  opponents  of  detente  we  must  not,  however,  over¬ 
look  the  danger  of  leaving  opportunities  for  agreement  lying  by  the 
wayside— and  consequently  opportunities  for  a  subsequent  transition 
to  more  far-reaching  steps  to  limit  and  reduce  strategic  and  other 
arms. 

Naturally,  such  a  prospect  can  suit  no  one. 

The  consistently  peace-loving  course  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet 
state,  the  desire  of  our  country  to  achieve  steady  progress  along  the 
road  of  military  detente,  to  achieve  a  transition  to  real  disarmament, 
were  expounded  with  great  force  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  a  speech 
during  his  visit  to  the  FRG  in  May  1978.  The  Soviet  Union  sees  its 
paramount  aim  in  international  affairs,  Leonid  Brezhnev  pointed 
out,  in  ‘upholding  and  consolidating  a  universal,  just  and  enduring 
peace.  That  is  our  steadfast  course.  It  depends  on  no  momentary 
eventuality.  It  has  been  legislatively  consolidated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  unswervingly  giving  practical  effect 
to  that  course  by  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.  The  efforts  of  So¬ 
viet  diplomacy  are  subordinated  to  it.  It  is  supported  by  our  entire 
people.  A  peaceful  perspective  is  our  guide  when  we  plan  for  the 
future’.  * 

A  graphic  testimonial  of  such  an  approach  is  the  detailed  pro¬ 
gramme  of  disarmament  measures  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly,  which  embraces  par¬ 
tial  measures  to  bring  that  problem  of  world  historic  significance  near¬ 
er  to  solution  as  well  as  general  and  complete  disarmament,  that  is,  a 
radical  measure  which,  we  are  sure,  must  sooner  or  later  be  carried 
out  by  mankind. 

The  main  task  that  our  country  brought  to  the  fore  at  the  special 
session  was  to  assure  a  decisive  turn  in  the  struggle  for  an  end  to 


*  L.  I.  Brezhnev’s  Visit  to  the  FRG,  4-7  May  1978,  Moscow,  1978,  pp.  48-49. 
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the  arms  race.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  included 
the  complete  termination  of  the  further  quantitative  and  qualitative 
growth  of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  states  possessing  big 
military  potentials;  termination  within  a  definite  limited  period  of 
time  of  the  production  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons;  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  production  and  the  banning  of  all  other  types  of  mass  des¬ 
truction  weapons;  termination  of  the  development  of  new  types  of 
conventional  arms  of  great  destructive  capacity;  renunciation  by  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  by  countries  linked 
with  them  through  military  agreements  of  any  expansion  of 
their  armies  or  increases  in  their  conventional  arms.  They  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  non-deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territory  of 
states  where  there  are  none  at  present;  the  reduction  of  the  military 
budgets  of  states;  promotion  of  the  ongoing  talks  on  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  arms  limitation,  on  the  complete  and  universal  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weapon  tests,  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of 
their  stockpiles,  on  the  prohibition  of  radiological  weapons,  on  the 
reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments,  first  of  all 
in  Central  Europe,  and  on  the  limitation  of  international  trade  in 
conventional  arms  and  of  their  deliveries.  Lastly,  the  Soviet  Union 
called  for  expansion  in  the  number  of  states  taking  part  in  the  al¬ 
ready  effective  system  of  international  arms  limitation  treaties  and 
agreements  and  for  assuring  the  universality  of  such  accords. 

Even  a  simple  listing  of  these  measures  shows  that  roads  leading 
from  the  arms  race  and  military  tension  to  military  detente  and  a 
radical  reduction  of  the  war  danger  do  exist.  Not  for  nothing  did 
most  of  the  world’s  states  either  directly  support  the  Soviet  propo¬ 
sals  or  else  in  some  way  express  their  favourable  attitude  to  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  people  in  the  world  which  wants  war. 
All  the  peoples  are  vitally  interested  in  peace,  detente  and  disarma¬ 
ment. 

By  its  proposals  the  Soviet  Union  showed  once  again  that,  ever 
since  Lenin’s  time,  it  invariably  pursues  a  policy  of  peace,  a  policy 
of  preventing  a  world  catastrophe. 

Categorically  rejecting  the  man-hating  plans  to  use  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  weapons,  including  plans  to  produce  and  employ  the  barbarous 
neutron  bomb,  which  are  known  to  provide  for  the  possible  destruc¬ 
tion  of  entire  countries  and  peoples,  Soviet  foreign  policy,  deeply 
preoccupied  with  mankind’s  future,  is  doing  everything  to  save  our 
Earth  and  pass  on  to  future  generations  all  its  wealth  and  beauty 
unscathed  by  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  October  Revolution  threw  open  broad  vistas  for  the  progress 
of  all  mankind.  By  drawing  millions  of  fighters  for  national  and  so¬ 
cial  emancipation  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  into  the  single,  colossal 
battle  for  the  revolutionary  renewal  of  the  world,  it  imparted  tre¬ 
mendous  depth  and  dynamism  to  the  social  processes  under  way  in 
the  world  arena.  Ever  more  clearly  outlined  in  the  epoch’s  tempes- 
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tuous  events  is  the  shape  of  the  things  to  come  so  brilliantly  predict¬ 
ed  by  those  intellectual  giants — Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin. 

The  time  we  are  living  in  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  genera¬ 
tions  as  one  of  the  brightest,  most  complex,  and  exceptionally  res¬ 
ponsible  periods  of  world  history.  The  sphere  of  international  affairs 
has  acquired  immense  significance  in  the  development  of  countries 
and  peoples.  Marked  by  competition  between  the  two  social  systems, 
it  is  developing  under  the  banner  of  the  epoch’s  main  law— the 
steadfast  and  ever  more  decisive  and  irreversible  change  in  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  forces  on  a  world-wide  scale  in  favour  of  peace,  democra¬ 
cy  and  socialism. 

An  increasingly  significant  role  in  this  historic  struggle  to  rid 
mankind  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  to  prevent  a  nuclear  catas¬ 
trophe  and  secure  a  lasting  and  just  peace,  is  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Leninist  foreign  policy  carried  out  by  the  CPSU  in  close 
unity  with  the  other  socialist  states. 

The  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes,  and  changing  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  as  Leonid  Brezhnev  said  at  the  25th  CPSU  Congress.  He  ampli¬ 
fied:  ‘Our  people,  our  Party  have  not  been  passive  onlookers  of  these 
changes.  No,  we  are  active  participants  in  them.  The  labour  of  the 
Soviet  people,  who  are  building  communism,  and  the  activity  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  on  the  international  scene  are  contribut¬ 
ing  palpably  to  the  cause  of  social  progress.  Are  we  not  entitled  to 
take  pride  in  this  and  feel  deep  gratification  over  the  impact  of  our 
ideas,  the  effectiveness  of  our  policy  and  the  constructive  energy  of 
our  people?’  * 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  XXVth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  p.  5. 
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25  June  1979 

A  resolution  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  and  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  commending  the  Soviet-American  summit  meet¬ 
ing  and  its  results  was  published  recently.  But  it  seems  there  is  need 
to  dwell  in  greater  detail  on  a  few  questions,  to  present  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  views,  and  to  give  our  assessments  of  certain  aspects. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  stress  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
meeting.  By  saying  so,  I  think,  we  are  not  contradicting  the  general 
evaluation  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  meeting  between  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
and  President  Carter,  even  though  the  situation  in  the  USA  is 
known  to  be  more  complicated. 

In  general,  summit  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  frequent.  This  alone 
imparts  special  significance  to  the  latest  meeting.  It  abounded  in 
great  political  content  of  exceptional  importance,  perhaps  even  more 
than  any  other  similar  international  meeting. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  the  Treaty  Between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
OBensive  Arms  occupied  the  principal  place  at  this  meeting.  It  was 
its  main  item.  We  all  know  very  well  that  the  Treaty  took  a  long 
time  to  prepare— approximately  seven  years.  A  long  time,  indeed. 

Major  difficulties  kept  arising  in  the  course  of  the  talks.  The  talks 
were  not  simple.  First,  because  the  subject  was  not  only  important 
but  also  complicated;  second,  each  of  the  sides  had  to  carefully 
weigh  its  own  positions  and  those  of  the  other  side  to  determine 
what  was  suitable  and  acceptable,  and  what  was  not.  This  explains 
why  the  talks  were  very  difficult.  But  despite  this,  they  were  brought 
to  completion  because  both  sides  were  determined  and  had  the  will 
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to  bring  the  talks  to  completion.  The  Treaty  was  put  on  the  table 
at  the  Vienna  meeting  ready  for  signing. 

As  for  the  material  aspect  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  much  richer  than 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Lim¬ 
itation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America  signed  earlier.  By  the  way,  that  Treaty 
is  still  in  force.  The  two  sides  have  agreed  that  it  will  operate  until 
the  time  the  present  Treaty  comes  into  force. 

The  Interim  Agreement  covered  two  components:  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  submarine-based  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Treaty  signed  in  Vienna  covers  three  components:  the  two  I 
have  just  mentioned  plus  strategic  aircraft.  Besides,  it  concerns  more 
varied  parameters  connected  with  strategic  weapons.  If  we  put 
the  previously  signed  Interim  Agreement  and  the  present  Treaty  on 
the  scales,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  Treaty  is  richer  in  content  and 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  aforementioned  Interim  Agreement. 

The  description  of  the  Treaty  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  following  substantial  aspect  present  throughout  the 
talks,  namely:  the  Treaty  was  signed  in  its  present  state  because 
both  sides  had  proceeded  from  the  principle  of  equality  and  equal 
security.  It  is  easy  to  say — the  principle  of  equality  and  equal  se¬ 
curity.  One  would  think  that  it  would  never  occur  to  anyone  to  op¬ 
pose  this  principle?  Not  so  when  talks  are  going  on,  and  this  on  an 
exceptionaly  important  question— that  is  when  difficulties  arise,  even 
major  difficulties.  One  side  thinks  it  is  abiding  by  the  principle  of 
equality  and  equal  security,  while  the  other  thinks  it  is  the  one  to 
do  so,  and  not  the  first  side.  But  the  truth  is  one.  A  solution  had  to 
be  found  that  would  really  conform  to  the  requirement  of  equality 
and  equal  security.  And  this  process  of  finding  the  relevant  compro¬ 
mise,  a  balance  of  interests,  was  a  very  difficult  one.  But  in  the  long 
run  the  two  sides  arrived  at  what  can  be  called  an  acceptable  bal¬ 
ance  of  interests.  This  may  not  be  a  very  clear  formula  at  first  glance, 
but  it  reflects  the  situation  clearly  and  accurately. 

I  would  not  like  to  look  back  and  cite  facts  concerning  any  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  American  side.  But  in  the  long  run — and 
more  so  as  time  went  on— the  American  side  began  taking  an  in¬ 
creasingly  sober  and  more  objective  position.  We  expressed  our 
satisfaction  on  this  score. 

One  often  hears  voices  in  the  USA  claiming  that  the  Treaty  signed 
in  Vienna  is  more  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  of  the 
USA.  This,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  untrue.  The  Treaty  is  equally  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Seven 
years  were  enough  time  to  consider  and  reconsider  the  individual 
and  even  comparatively  minor  conclusions  relating  to  the  various 
elements  of  strategic  weapons  so  as  not  to  miscalculate.  The  result 
was  a  Treaty  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Those  politicians  who  maintain  that  the  Treaty  conforms  more 
to  the  Soviet  Union’s  interests  than  to  those  of  the  USA,  would  do 
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right  to  stop  making  statements  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  won 
more  than  the  USA  and  to  take  an  objective  position.  That  would  be 
the  honest  thing  to  do,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  done. 

A  time  of  responsibility  is  now  beginning  in  the  USA  when,  the 
Treaty  having  been  signed,  certain  quarters  are  still  speculating  on 
what  position  to  take.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  correct  and  objective 
position.  The  Treaty  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  USA  as  it  is 
in  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  conforms  with  the  interests  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  because  they  want  detente  to  prevail, 
they  want  good  and  improving  inter-state  relations,  they  want  last¬ 
ing  peace,  and  they  want  the  threat  of  war  to  be  removed. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  talks  were  difficult.  Taking  this  op¬ 
portunity,  I  can  say  for  the  Soviet  Union — or  as  is  customarily  said, 
at  the  negotiating  table,  for  the  Soviet  side— that  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship,  the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party,  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  Politbureau,  and  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev  personally  dealt  active¬ 
ly  with  this  question  all  the  time,  keeping  it  within  their  field  of 
vision  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  talks.  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
himself,  who  knows  this  problem  well — and  that  I  want  to  stress 
specially — constantly  followed  the  principal  and  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  and  lines  at  the  talks. 

This  does  not  go  to  say  that  the  matter  was  not  treated  seriously 
enough  in  the  United  States.  That  is  something  for  the  American 
side  to  qualify.  But  as  far  as  the  Soviet  side  is  concerned,  I  have 
every  reason  to  say  that  we  attached  the  due  importance  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  approached  it  seriously  from  beginning  to  end  throughout 
the  negotiations. 

People  abroad  are  right,  and  we  confirm  it — and  this  essentially 
stems  from  the  Treaty  and  from  the  documents  that  were  simultan¬ 
eously  agreed  and  are  attached  to  it— that  the  Treaty  has  laid  a 
kind  of  foundation  for  further  advance,  for  the  elaboration  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  new  agreement  on  new  limitations  of  strategic  arms. 
And  therein  lies  its  tremendous  value.  The  press  published  the  Joint 
Statement  concerning  future  talks  on  the  possible  signing  of  a  new 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty.  Therefore,  the  present  Treaty  has 
built  bridges  to  the  next  treaty.  Therein,  too,  lies  the  value  of  the 
Treaty  signed  in  Vienna. 

The  main  guidelines  for  future  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  have  also  been  determined.  The  two  sides  have  agreed  that 
the  new  treaty  could,  if  the  matter  is  carried  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  bring  about  a  further  limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  relevant  nuclear  weapons  carriers  and  launchers 
should  be  dealt  with  first  of  all. 

It  should  be  clear  to  any  person  who  thinks  about  the  future  what 
a  further  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  means  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  now  usually  called  the 
SALT-2  Treaty.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  aspire  to  the  first  re¬ 
ductions  being  followed  by  a  second  reduction,  and  the  second  by  a 
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third,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  is  simply 
difficult  to  compare  with  any  other  process  in  terms  of  its  impor¬ 
tance — the  process  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  against  war.  Even 
those  who  are  now  trying  to  understand  what  the  Vienna  Treaty  is, 
whether  good  or  not,  should  bear  this  in  mind.  There  is  no  such  un¬ 
certainty  among  our  people  or  in  our  Party,  which  is  the  leading 
force  of  the  Soviet  state,  or  in  our  leadership:  the  Central  Committee 
or  the  Politbureau.  We  are  for  not  resting,  for  carrying  on,  sparing 
no  effort  to  achieve  a  further  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  more  aspect  that 
thoughtful  people  are  bound  to  have  noticed.  True,  there  are  people 
who,  carried  away  by  speculating  as  to  who  benefits  more  from  the 
Treaty,  have  lost  sight  of  precisely  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  What 
I  am  referring  to  is  the  qualitative  aspect.  The  Treaty  not  only  im¬ 
poses  clearly  defined  obligations  on  the  sides  for  limitations  of  a 
quantitative  nature,  but  also  certain  commitments  limiting  the  qual¬ 
itative  aspect,  the  qualitative  improvement  of  strategic  weapons,  if 
the  word  ‘improvement’  is  at  all  warranted  in  this  case.  We  usually 
speak  about  improvement  as  something  positive,  but  conditionally 
we  can  also  use  the  word  in  this  case.  These  limitations  deal  with 
the  capacity  of  the  missiles,  the  number  of  warheads  and  other  spec¬ 
ifications.  I  will  not  expand  on  this  subject  and  would  merely  like 
to  stress  once  again  that  the  Treaty  imposes  obligations  of  qualita¬ 
tive  as  well  as  quantitative  dimensions.  Speaking  plainly,  the  idea 
is  to  limit  the  destructive  force  of  nuclear-missile  weapons. 

The  sides  arrived  at  the  positive  culmination  of  the  talks  on  the 
Treaty  signed  in  Vienna  by  following  the  principle  of  equality  and 
equal  security.  And  the  sides  can  achieve  success  in  the  talks  on  the 
future  treaty  only  if  they  follow  the  same  principles. 

We  may  be  asked  if  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
will  be  involved  in  the  future  talks — or  if  perhaps  other  powers 
will  also  take  part  in  them?  After  all,  besides  the  USSR  and  the 
USA  there  are  other  nuclear  powers  very  well  known  to  us.  We 
would  answer  as  follows:  the  USA  and  the  USSR  cannot  negotiate 
endlessly  on  a  bilateral  basis.  That  is  impossible.  They  can  do  so  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  time,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  other 
nuclear  powers  must  also  join  in  the  talks.  Which  of  them  and  how 
many — this  has  not  yet  been  discussed  in  detail,  either  in  Vienna  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  would  like  to  add  that  Brezhnev  and  Carter  agreed 
in  Vienna  that  the  question  of  participants  in  the  negotiations  of  a 
future  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  was  a  topical  one. 

People  may  ask:  fine,  the  SALT-2  Treaty  has  been  signed,  there 
is  an  understanding  on  negotiating  the  possibility  of  a  new  treaty, 
but  how  do  things  stand  with  the  arms  race?  Does  the  Treaty  that 
has  just  been  signed  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race?  I  will  say  in  the 
most  definite  terms:  no,  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  Be¬ 
cause,  first,  the  Treaty  concerns  strategic  weapons  only.  Yet  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  also  other  types  of  arms— non- 
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strategic  arms — which  are  beyond  comparison  in  destructive  power 
to  the  weapons  used  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Further,  any  reasonable  person  who  follows  world  developments 
is  struck  by  the  size  of  the  military  budgets,  which  are  a  conspic¬ 
uous  indicator  of  the  arms  race.  Are  they  being  reduced?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  are  not.  Every  year,  every  half  a  year,  every  month  or, 
if  you  like,  every  week,  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  proving  to  its  nego¬ 
tiation  partners  and  at  various  international  forums  the  need  for  re¬ 
ducing  military  budgets.  The  answer  we  get  is  that  there  must  first 
be  control.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  final  analysis  military 
budgets  are  adopted  and  approved  by  parliaments.  And  all  this  takes 
place  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  people. 

Therefore,  the  talk  of  control  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
camouflage  to  cover  up  the  real  position  and  the  reluctance  to  reduce 
military  budgets  and  military  allocations,  and  the  desire  to  continue 
the  arms  race.  So  now  all  of  us — the  Soviet  Union,  the  USA,  and  the 
world  as  a  whole — are  in  a  situation  where  treaties  are  being  con¬ 
cluded  that  rise  as  obvious  obstacles  to  the  arms  race.  They  are  trea¬ 
ties  like  the  one  signed  in  Vienna.  But  if  we  take  all  the  components 
of  the  arms  race,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  it  is  still  going  on. 

Sooner  or  later,  mankind  must  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  have  got  to  be  removed  from  the  arsenals  of 
states,  and  nuclear  energy  must  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
But  we  still  do  not  have  this  today.  Why?  Because  people  in  some 
countries  do  not  want  it,  above  all,  those  who  have  their  hands  on 
the  helm  of  foreign  policy  there. 

You  are  well  aware,  and  I  needn’t  remind  you,  of  the  stake  that 
certain  quarters  have  in  some  countries  in  making  greater  and  great¬ 
er  quantities  of  arms,  in  giving  further  impetus  to  the  arms  race. 
These  circles  hold,  and  have  always  held,  their  own,  narrow  inter¬ 
ests  higher  than  the  interests  of  their  own  people,  the  interests  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  will  continue  the  fight  against  the  arms  race.  We  will  fight 
from  even  better  positions  than  we  had  yesterday.  We  will  refer  to 
the  Treaty  signed  in  Vienna  and  to  other  agreements  that  either 
directly  or  indirectly  curb  the  arms  race.  Our  people,  our  country 
and  our  Party  will  conduct  the  policy  the  Soviet  Union  has  conduct¬ 
ed  ever  since  Lenin’s  time. 

Like  our  friends  and  allies,  we  haven’t  the  slightest  intention  of 
scaling  down  the  struggle.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  are  going  to  step  up 
our  effort.  We  will  firmly  hold  the  banner  of  struggle  for  ending  the 
arms  race  and  launching  disarmament. 

We  will  negotiate  with  the  NATO  countries,  we  will  negotiate 
with  the  United  States,  but,  as  we  see  it,  the  struggle  to  end  the 
arms  race  cannot  be  confined  to  just  one  channel,  even  if  it  is  an 
important  and  decisive  channel.  Because  types  and  systems  of  weap¬ 
ons  can  be  developed  that  were  never  previously  produced.  Can  hu¬ 
manity  live  with  the  thought  that  a  threat  of  destructive  war  involv- 
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ing  some  type  of  weapon  will  always  hang  over  people’s  heads?  No! 
All  types  of  weapons,  especially  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  must 
be  banned  and  their  production  must  be  ended.  We  will  keep  telling 
politicians  and  we  will  keep  appealing  to  the  peoples — and  keep 
proving  that  the  tremendous  material  resources  now  spent  on  arms 
production  ought  to  be  used  to  satisfy  the  people’s  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  needs.  No  special  proof  is  needed  of  why  this  is  necessary.  It 
is  enough  to  glance,  even  very  briefly  at  the  reports  circulated  by  the 
United  Nations.  Think  of  how  many  people  in  the  world  are  hungry, 
how  many  are  undernourished,  and  how  many  have  no  or  nearly  no 
medical  aid.  As  for  cultural  needs,  there  is  no  limit  here  at  all.  Or 
take  science,  space  research,  study  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources,  and 
so  on. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  enough  patience,  energy,  and  determination 
to  negotiate  matters  that  our  counterparts  are  willing  to  negotiate, 
and  to  deal  with  problems  which,  most  regrettably,  we  have  not  yet 
persuaded  them  to  start  negotiations,  and  to  seek  the  necessary  so¬ 
lutions  in  order  to  end  the  arms  race,  to  confine  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  to  peaceful  purposes  and  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  all 
humanity. 

There  are  other  international  issues  that  are  now  being  discussed. 
Some  are  more  important,  others  less.  But  taken  together  they  are 
of  paramount  importance.  There  are  quite  a  few  of  these  issues.  I 
will  not  speak  about  them  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  way 
the  discussions  are  going  is  unsatisfactory,  and  this  with  a  few  in¬ 
significant  exceptions.  There  is  either  negligible  progress  or  no  prog¬ 
ress  at  all.  There  are  times  when  the  other  side  sits  down  at  the 
negotiating  table,  but  does  not  show  up  on  the  following  day  and 
cannot  explain  why  he  was  instructed  not  to  go  on  with  the 
talks. 

In  Vienna,  Brezhnev  and  Carter  both  said  that  the  signing  of  the 
SALT-2  Treaty  ought  to  have  a  good  influence  on  talks  on  other  is¬ 
sues,  like  that  of  ending  nuclear  weapons  tests,  banning  chemical 
weapons,  prohibiting  radiological  weapons,  limiting  military  activity 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  signing  an  international  agreement  re¬ 
nouncing  use  of  force,  etc.  We  hope  that  all  these  negotiations  will 
receive  due  impetus  with  the  signing  of  the  SALT-2  Treaty  in 
Vienna. 

Even  though  the  Treaty  itself  contains  nothing  on  this  score,  the 
communique  signed  at  the  Vienna  summit  says  that  neither  the  USA 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  military  superiority.  This  is  a  very 
strong  provision.  You  are  well  aware  that  this  idea  is  always  present 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Nobody  should  seek  military  superiority  over 
anybody  else.  And  when  the  world’s  two  greatest  powers  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  significance  of  this  provision  is  even  more  obvious.  What 
would  it  mean,  for  example,  if  one  side  aspires  to  superiority  and 
the  other  tries  not  to  fall  behind?  And  vice  versa.  It  means  addi¬ 
tional  encouragement  of  the  arms  race. 
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One  would  like  to  hope  that  this  line  provision  accepted  by  the 
American  side  and  secured  in  the  document  to  which  signatures  at 
summit  level  have  been  affixed,  will  be  carried  out  faithfully.  That 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  and  would  help  solve  several  other  prob¬ 
lems.  In  particular,  it  would  help  the  coming  talks  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms,  as  well  as  all  other  talks  now  going  on  which 
have  an  indirect,  if  not  direct,  relation  to  ending  the  arms  race  and  to 
the  international  situation  in  general. 

Besides  the  Treaty  and  the  other  international  issues  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  Middle  East  situation  was  also  discussed  in 
Vienna.  Had  1  not  mentioned  this  here,  you  would  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised.  Let  me  put  it  briefly:  on  this  issue  the  positions  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  USA  are  different.  The  American  side  tried  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  support  the  sep¬ 
arate  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  that  a  it  should  help  to 
hitch  the  United  Nations  to  the  Treaty  in  some  way,  in  some  form, 
and  also  to  the  mechanism  established  to  service  the  treaty  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Naturally,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  agree  with  this  point  of 
view.  L.  I.  Brezhnev  set  forth  the  Soviet  Union’s  principled  position. 
He  stated  clearly  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union  supporting  the  anti-Arab  treaty  or  any  mechanism  that  is 
being  created  to  service  it.  We  got  the  impression  that  President  Car¬ 
ter  did  not  expect  any  other  answer  or  any  other  reaction  from  the 
USSR.  This  is  why,  as  you  know,  it  says  in  the  appropriate  publi¬ 
cations  tersely  but  unequivocally  that  the  positions  of  the  sides  on 
this  question  were  and  are  different,. 

The  principled  Soviet  stand  on  Middle  East  affairs  is  the  same  as 
it  was  many  years  ago,  namely,  that  all  the  land  seized  by  Israel 
from  the  Arabs  must  be  returned;  that  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  establish  their  own,  even  though 
small,  independent  and  sovereign  state.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
There  have  been  oases  in  history  when  even  more  difficult  problems 
of  much  the  same  nature  were  ultimately  solved. 

All  countries  in  this  region,  including  Israel — and  nobody  should 
have  any  doubts  about  this — must  have  the  opportunity  to  exist  and 
develop  in  the  Middle  East  as  independent  sovereign  states.  It  is 
not  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  object  to  the  existence  of  Israel.  We 
were  the  ones  who  made  the  proposal  at  the  UN  for  establishing  the 
state  of  Israel  when  the  British  mandate  in  Palestine  expired.  Israel 
ought  to  appreciate  the  Soviet  Union’s  position.  But,  apparently, 
other  ideas  and  other  interests  take  precedence  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israeli  leaders.  Apparently,  they  give  priority  to  the  thirst  for  acquir¬ 
ing  foreign  territories.  This  is  not  a  far-sighted  view  to  take. 

A  few  words  about  Africa.  The  sides  exchanged  opinions  and  eval¬ 
uated  the  situation  in  Africa,  especially  southern  Africa.  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  the  assessments  were  different.  Here,  briefly,  is  our 
standpoint:  the  people  in  those  regions  of  Africa  where  they  have  not 
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yet  received  freedom,  where  they  are  still  under  colonial  and  racist 
domination,  must  take  power  and  determine  their  own  future  and 
social  system  by  themselves.  They  must  settle  all  the  internal  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  under  their  competence  by  themselves,  and  nobody 
from  outside  should  dictate  to  them  or  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

The  US  side  subscribes  to  a  different  point  of  view.  Without 
speaking  directly  in  favour  of  interference,  pressure,  and  the  like, 
the  United  States  advocates  the  policy  needed  by  the  racists,  a  pol¬ 
icy  denying  the  indigenous  population  any  opportunity  of  establish¬ 
ing  its  own  power.  Figures  were  once  given  about  the  population  of 
Rhodesia:  one  out  of  every  25  people  there  is  white,  and  24  are 
black.  That  is  the  correlation  of  the  native  population  and  the  set¬ 
tlers.  Who  should,  therefore,  hold  power,  and  who  should  decide  on 
who  will  form  the  government!  and  determine  the  country’s  social 
system?  Any  impartial  person  is  bound  to  see  that  it  is  the  indige¬ 
nous  population,  the  people  of  the  country,  who  should  determine  all 
that  and  should  decide  all  internal  matters.  So-called  elections  have 
been  held  in  Rhodesia,  and  a  puppet  government  was  installed.  Any 
other  interpretation  of  what  is  going  on  there  does  not  sound  con¬ 
vincing  to  anyone.  Everybody  knows  under  what  circumstances  and 
how  the  thing  was  done,  and  what  tricks  the  enemies  of  the  peoples’ 
freedom  resorted  to. 

I  think  the  world  was  not  surprised  that  we  did  not  find  a  com¬ 
mon  language  on  this  issue  at  the  Vienna  meeting.  One  would  like 
to  believe  that  the  Western  countries  and  the  United  States  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  truly  just  solution  of  this  problem  has 
to  be  found,  to  eradicate  racism,  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism 
both  in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia.  The  situation  in  Namibia  is  about 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  South  Africa  resorted  more 
openly  and  brazenly  to  armed  force  and,  one  can  say,  is  trying  to 
drown  the  national  liberation  movement  there  in  blood.  But  history 
cannot  be  turned  back.  It  has  its  own  inexorable  laws:  sooner  or  la¬ 
ter  they  will  take  the  upper  hand.  Of  this  we  are  convinced. 

Finally,  on  Soviet-American  bilateral  relations.  They  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  L.  I.  Brezhnev  and  President  Carter  in  Vienna.  I  would  say 
that  they  were  discussed  more  deeply  than  ever  before.  This  is  true 
of  political,  and  economic,  and  trade  relations.  The  picture  here  is 
not  the  same  in  all  aspects.  This  was  stressed  by  our  side.  L.  I.  Brezh¬ 
nev  spoke  frankly  about  areas  where  things  were  moving  fairly  well 
and  about  the  areas  where  the  situation  was  bad  and  no  progress 
was  being  made.  And  in  the  case  of  some  issues,  the  movement  over 
the  past  few  years  was  obviously  retrogressive.  The  conversation  was 
frank.  We  believe  that  everything  the  Soviet  side  said  did  not  come 
as  a  surprise  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  President  Carter  per¬ 
sonally.  The  exchange  of  opinion  on  these  questions  ended  on  the 
note  that  the  sides  should  apply  themselves  to  rectifying  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  areas  where  it  is  obviously  unsatisfactory.  This  concerns, 
above  all,  the  economic  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
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United  States.  The  American  side,  it  was  said,  would  consider  what 
could  be  done  and  would  weigh  all  the  different  approaches.  It  was 
immediately  apparent  to  us  that  the  American  side  has  no  definite 
and  precise  plan  on  this  score  as  yet.  But  perhaps  there  is  one,, 
though  nothing  was  said  about  it. 

In  sum,  much  effort  is  still  needed  to  rectify  our  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions.  We  are  prepared  to  cover  our  part  of  the  way  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  well.  We  are  convinced  that  an  improvement  of  bilateral 
relations,  particularly  in  the  economic  field  and  trade,  would  in  ma¬ 
ny  ways  help  to  strengthen  our  overall  relations,  including  political 
relations.  It  would  provide  a  more  solid  foundation  for  these  rela¬ 
tions,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  fence  bilateral 
relations  ofi  from  the  international  problems. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  did  not  allude  in  my  statement  to  how  the 
Chinese  leadership  regards  the  SALT-2  Treaty,  I  would  be  asked 
about  it.  The  Chinese  leadership  refers,  and  always  referred,  to  the 
Treaty  in  negative  terms.  The  explanation,  as  we  see  it,  is  simple: 
the  Chinese  leaders  are  out  of  step  with  the  logic  of  international 
life,  and  according  to  their  narrow-minded  standpoint  it  is  better  if 
there  is  strain  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  and  still  better  if  there  is  out-and-out  tension.  They  are 
aware  that  this  Treaty  is  injecting  many  positive,  exceptionally  im¬ 
portant  elements  into  our  bilateral  relations  with  the  USA.  It  injects 
a  strong  and  positive  element  into  the  international  situation  as  a 
whole.  No  wonder  that  right  now  practically  the  whole  world  is  ap¬ 
plauding  the  Treaty,  applauding  Brezhnev  and  Carter,  who  signed 
it.  Peking  does  not  like  this,  because  of  its  narrow-minded  ideas.  We 
think  hardly  anyone  would  challenge  this  explanation  of  Peking’s 
approach. 

We  think  that  it  will  be  correct  for  both  countries — the  USSR  and 
the  USA— to  follow  the  road  that  has  already  been  paved  and  that 
has  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  in  Vienna.  This  is  a  treaty  for 
peace,  for  detente.  It  is  against  the  danger  of  a  war.  Those  who  vote 
for  the  Treaty  will  be  voting  for  peace.  If  we  simplified  matters 
and,  so  to  speak,  took  the  essence  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
of  what  they  lead  to,  we  could  describe  the  situation  as  follows — 
those  who  support  the  Treaty  support  peace,  detente,  and  good  re¬ 
lations  between  people.  And  that  expresses  the  most  cherished 
thoughts  and  aspirations  not  only  of  the  Soviet  and  American  peo¬ 
ple,  but  of  all  nations.  We  think  that  the  Chinese  people  are  no  ex¬ 
ception,  and  that  they  want  no  war.  No  nation  anywhere  wants  to 
perish  in  the  holocaust  of  a  new  war. 

This  is  the  statement  I  wished  to  make. 

(A.  A.  Gromyko  then  answered  questions  from  the  press.) 

Question:  Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev  said  in  Vienna  that  the  signing 
of  the  SALT-2  Treaty  must  influence  the  talks  on  reducing  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe.  What  would  you  say  about 
the  prospects  of  these  talks  considering  that  there  has  been  no  prop- 
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er  reply  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  socialist  countries  a  year 
ago? 

Answer:  That  is  a  very  important  question.  Frankly,  there  has 
been  no  noticeable  progress  at  these  talks.  The  main  difficulty  is 
that  the  Western  powers  want  our  consent — that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  the  GDR,  and  Czechoslovakia — to  the  admission  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  our  troops  in  Central  Europe  is  180,000 
greater  than  it  really  is,  including  150,000  more  ground  troops.  But 
the  thing  is  that  we  do  not  have  these  180,000  troops.  We  keep  ask¬ 
ing  the  other  side  where  they  got  these  figures?  They  make  no  reply. 
They  refuse  to  say  where  they  got  them. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  the  GDR,  and  Czechoslovakia  aren’t 
keeping  back  anything  about  the  numerical  strength  of  their  armed 
forces  in  the  region.  To  be  sure,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  back  any¬ 
thing  these  days.  So,  the  question  is  an  obstacle  to  agreement. 
We  are  told — as  long  as  there  is  no  agreement  on  numerical 
strength,  the  obstacles  will  remain.  Thereupon  we  said  to  the 
Americans: 

For  the  time  being,  let’s  agree  to  some  reduction  of  only  the  So¬ 
viet  and  American  troops  and  armaments.  That  would  be  a  great 
achievement  in  itself.  But  we  were  told — no,  this  won’t  do,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  they,  that  is,  the  Western  countries,  won’t 
come  to  terms  at  the  Vienna  negotiations. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  Western  negotiators  want  no  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  time  being.  We  regret  this.  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  take  a  more  sober,  more  obiec- 
tive  position. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  are  the  chances  of  the  SALT-2  Trea¬ 
ty  being  ratified  in  the  light  of  the  present  contradictory  sentiments 
in  US  Senate? 

Answer:  It  wouldn’t  be  very  modest  for  us  to  give  any  figures 
about  the  chances  of  the  Treaty  being  ratified  by  US  Senate,  and 
to  say:  so  many  per  cent  are  in  favour  of  ratification,  and  so  many 
are  against. 

I  would  modify  the  question  a  bit  and  offer  the  following  reply. 

Those  in  the  United  States  who  are  so  far  against  the  Treaty,  and 
those  who  waver,  must  take  counsel  with  their  conscience,  their  po¬ 
litical  thinking,  and  must  be  objective.  They  must  take  guidance  in 
their  sense  of  justice  and  objectiveness.  They  must,  and  we  hope 
they  will,  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  is  equally  needed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  As  I  have  already  said 
here,  the  Soviet  Union  derives  no  unilateral  advantages  from  the 
Treaty  and  neither  does  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  the  talk  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
allegedly  unreliable  without  verification  and  control.  In  the  first  place, 
if  anyone  is  reliable,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  never  breached 
a  single  international  treaty  or  agreement.  It  is  not  in  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  breach  international  treaties  and  agreements. 
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Second,  speaking  of  verification,  the  sides  had  agreed  at  the  out¬ 
set,  when  the  talks  began  on  the  first  SALT  agreements  signed  here 
in  Moscow  during  Nixon’s  presidency  that  verification  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  national  means.  Each  side  has  enough  national  means.  And 
the  American  side  knows  this  perfectly  well.  But  if  any  Americans 
think  this  is  not  enough,  we  can  only  advise  them  to  turn  to  their 
official  agencies  and  ask  if  national  means  of  verification  are  enough 
or  not  enough.  We  hope  they  will  get  a  conclusive  reply.  I  might 
add  that  President  Carter  and  the  rest  of  the  American  delegation 
in  Vienna  were  of  one  mind  that  national  means  are  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  observance  of  the  Treaty.  This  principle  is  already  in  effect  for 
SALT-1.  And  it  must  be  followed  in  future  as  well.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Americans,  and  mainly  those  concerned  with  ratifying 
the  Treaty,  will  take  a  fair,  honest  and  objective  stand. 

Question:  If  US  Senate  does  not  ratify  the  Treaty,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  negotiations  could  be  resumed  to  re-examine  the  Treaty? 
What  can  happen  if  the  Treaty  is  not  ratified? 

Answer:  Any  resumption  of  negotiations  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  case  the  Treaty  is  not  ratified,  the  situation  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  one.  There  will  be  no  curbing  and  no  limitation  of  the 
strategic  arms  race  as  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  and  the  bridges 
leading  from  the  second  treaty  signed  in  Vienna  to  a  third  treaty 
will  be  destroyed. 

Those  who  haven’t  yet  decided  what  side  they  are  on  or  have 
picked  the  wrong  side,  ought  to  give  this  some  thought. 

Question:  If  Senate  does  make  some  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
all  the  same,  will  you  agree  to  discuss  them?  What  amendments 
would  you  accept? 

Answer:  Let  me  say  frankly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
open  negotiations.  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations.  What¬ 
ever  amendments  are  made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  renew  nego¬ 
tiations.  An  unthinkable  situation  would  arise. 

Question:  The  foreign  ministers  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries 
suggested  at  their  meeting  in  Budapest  that  confidence-building 
measures  should  be  spread  to  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  Was 
this  problem  raised  at  the  meeting  in  Vienna? 

Answer:  It  was  raised  in  general  terms.  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev 
said  it  would  be  good  if  the  steps  on  which  countries  might  reach 
agreement  in  terms  of  European  detente,  particularly  of  military 
detente,  should  also  apply  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 

You  will  recall  the  proposals  we  once  made  concerning  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  including  the  withdrawal  of  certain  types  of  warships. 
Our  stand  is  constructive.  We  hold  that  certain  things  must  be 
done  and  are  ready  to  examine  the  matter. 

Question:  Could  you  say  a  few  words  about  the  coming  visit  of  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer:  We  have  normal  relations  with  Greece.  Our  relations 
are  fairly  good.  Not  very  active  perhaps,  but  fairly  correct.  The 
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Prime  Minister  of  Greece  has  given  his  consent  to  come  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  official  visit.  We  hope  it  will  take  place  in 
the  near  future. 

We  are  prepared  to  improve  our  relations  with  Greece.  The  fact 
that  Greece  belongs  to  a  certain  grouping  should  not  prevent  the 
relations  between  our  countries  from  being  good  or  at  least  better 
than  they  are  now.  We  have  trust  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
the  Greek  people.  Besides,  there  are  definite  historical  bonds  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Greek  people.  The  Soviet  people  are  a  friend  of 
the  Greak  people.  And  we  hope  the  Greeks  have  the  same  feelings. 

Question-.  How  does  the  Soviet  Union  view  the  next  stage  in 
the  SALT  negotiations  considering,  in  particular,  that  France  has 
given  to  understand  that  it  will  not  participate  in  SALT-3? 

Answer:  Since  the  question  of  the  participants  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  SALT-3  talks  has  not  been  specifically  discussed,  I  do  not 
wish  to  elaborate  on  the  subject  at  present.  The  time  when  the 
matter  will  be  discussed  more  definitely  is  evidently  close  at  hand. 

We  have  expressed  our  fundamental  viewpoint  in  general 
terms,  namely,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
come  close  to  a  line  where  it  is  no  longer  enough  to  negotiate 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  between  just  our  two  countries. 
Other  powers  must  take  part.  But  precisely  who  is  going  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  when,  is  something  that  has  not  been  discussed. 

Question:  Was  the  question  of  granting  the  Soviet  Union  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment  in  trade  raised  in  Vienna,  and  was  the 
matter  settled? 

Answer:  It  was  raised  in  general  terms.  Though  these  words  were 
not  used,  the  two  sides  were  aware  of  what  the  allusion  was.  In 
short,  the  matter  was  not  deliberated  in  Vienna.  As  we  know,  there 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  normal  development  of  economic  and  trade 
relations.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  question  of  what  decisions 
have  to  be  taken  by  them  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
being  considered  in  the  United  States.  We  have  emphasised  more 
than  once  to  the  Americans,  and  this  also  at  summit  level,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  go  about  with  cap  in  hand  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  trade.  We  live,  we  develop — and  we  are  doing  it  quite  well 
even  without  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  trade  with  the 
USA.  But  we  do  believe  that  a  positive  solution  of  the  matter 
would  provide  a  more  dependable  foundation  for  our  political  re¬ 
lations  and  that  it  would  work  in  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

Question:  You  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  against  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  present  point  in  limiting  the  arms  race,  and  that  it 
wants  to  advance  further.  Was  the  question  of  reaching  an  under¬ 
standing  on  some  limits  to  halt  the  uncontrolled  competition  in 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  arms  discussed  in  Vienna? 

Answer:  The  most  effective  limits  ever  set  are  those  contained 
in  the  Treaty  signed  in  Vienna.  I  have  already  said  that  these 
limits  concern  very  many  parameters  pertaining  to  both  the  quan- 
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titative  and  the  qualitative  aspects  of  strategic  arms.  There  are  no 
other  treaties  and  agreements  on  nuclear  missiles — nor  have  there 
been — that  are  more  important  or  go  further  than  the  present 
SALT-2  Treaty.  The  document  second  in  significance  in  this  res¬ 
pect  is  the  Interim  Agreement  that  has  been  prolonged  by  the 
sides. 

There  are  also  some  peripheral  treaties  and  agreements,  like 
the  treaty  ending  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  three  media.  This  is 
common  knowledge.  Talks  are  going  on,  for  example,  on  a  possi¬ 
ble  agreement  limiting  delivery  of  conventional  weapons  to  third 
countries.  But,  first,  this  concerns  conventional  weapons,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  talks  are  still  going  on.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  break 
in  the  talks — not  through  any  fault  of  ours — which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain. 

This  is  how  matters  stand  in  this  respect. 

Question:  It  is  alleged  that  the  arms  race  in  the  United  States 
and  the  other  NATO  countries  is  generated  by  a  ‘Soviet  military 
threat’  and  that — judging  by  statements  of  certain  US  politi¬ 
cians — tensions  now  in  one  and  now  in  another  part  of  the  world 
arise  due  to  the  presence  there  of  Cuban  troops.  Is  this  true? 

Answer:  These  are  two  different  questions.  Let  me  first  answer 
the  one  about  the  so-called  Soviet  threat.  This  myth  was  invent¬ 
ed  neither  today  nor  even  yesterday.  It  has  been  in  circulation 
for  a  long  time  and  comes  from  definite  quarters  in  the  West. 
What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  it  is  circulated 
to  cover  up  their  own  arms  race  policy  with  references  to  a  ‘So¬ 
viet  military  threat’. 

What  threat  can  there  be  from  a  country  that  issues  one  might 
say  daily  proposals  for  reducing  arms  and  armed  forces,  for  ban¬ 
ning  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  switching  nuclear  energy  to  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  for  concluding  an  international  agreement  renounc¬ 
ing  the  use  of  force,  and  for  the  participants  in  the  European 
Conference  to  agree  not  to  use  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 
against  one  another  first. 

What  threat  can  there  be  from  a  country  that  issues  proposals 
— and  repeats  them— for  reducing  military  budgets,  ending  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  gradually  reducing  their  stock¬ 
piles  until  they  are  eliminated  altogether,  and  for  banning  chem¬ 
ical  and  radiological  weapons.  What  threat  can  there  be  from  a 
country  that  issues  the  proposal  for  banning  the  production  of 
new  types  and  systems  of  mass  destruction  weapons. 

And  finally,  what  threat  can  there  be  from  a  country  that  is¬ 
sues  proposals  at  all  international  forums  for  ending  the  arms  race 
and  launching  disarmament,  not  short  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  Can  a  country  like  that  be  a  threat  to  anybody?  No, 
it  simply  cannot. 

We  think  the  time  will  come  when  this  myth  of  a  Soviet  threat 
will  evaporate  and  disappear.  This  screen  that  is  put  up  to  con- 
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ceal  their  own  arms  race,  will  drop  and  everybody  will  see  the 
real  state  of  affairs. 

Now  a  word  about  Cuba.  From  time  to  time,  Western  leaders 
raise  the  question  of  Cuban  aid  to  certain  African  countries.  Our 
answer  is  as  follows:  first,  they  are  applying  to  the  wrong  quar¬ 
ters,  for  we  are  not  Cuba.  And  second— which  is  the  main  thing 
— Cuba  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  countries  concerned  at  the  request 
of  their  official  governments  to  ward  off  aggression.  It  gives  as¬ 
sistance  and  aid  and  does  not  deny  it.  Nor  do  we  deny  it.  No  one 
can  deny  the  right  to  render  assistance  and  aid  in  accordance 
with  international  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  UN  Charter. 
And  the  UN  Charter,  which  is  one  of  the  basic  documents  of  in¬ 
ternational  law,  says  in  so  many  words  that  if  a  country  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  aggressor  it  may  ask  another  country  for  aid.  In 
other  words,  it  has  the  right  to  individual  and  collective  self- 
defence. 

Collective  means  together  with  one  or  more  other  states.  Did 
we  and  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  other  countries  sign  the 
UN  Charter  in  1945  in  order  to  carry  it  out  or  to  let  the  dust  gath¬ 
er  on  it? 

All  the  so-called  arguments  against  Cuba  in  connection  with 
its  aid  to  certain  countries  that  were  victims  of  aggression  fall 
to  pieces  when  one  looks  into  the  UN  Charter  and  turns  to  its 
Article  51.  Cuba  is  not  doing  anything  unlawful.  And  every  one 
of  us  can  probably  remember  how  many  times  other  countries 
dispatched  their  troops.  Only  they  did  not  do  it  when  and  where 
it  should  have  been  done.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acting  fair¬ 
ly  and  justifiably. 

Question:  The  main  obstacle  to  Spain’s  full  democratisation  is 
terrorism.  Some  Western  media  and  certain  politicians  in  Spain 
accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  ties  with  certain  organisations,  not¬ 
ably  ETA. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Government  think  of  these  charges? 

Answer:  If  any  politicians  in  Spain  do  point  their  finger  at  the 
Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  the  terrorism  there,  I  can  only 
say  that  they  are  pointing  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  nonsense. 

Question:  In  your  statement  you  have  referred  to  China’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  signing  of  the  SALT-2  Treaty.  Was  the  question  of 
China  raised  at  the  Vienna  summit?  If  so,  on  what  plane? 

Answer:  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  it  was  not  mentioned. 
The  matter  was  indeed  mentioned.  Leonid  Brezhnev  presented  our 
position  clearly  and  with  due  depth;  he  gave  his  opinion  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  policy,  and  dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  negotiations  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  time  being,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  sides  are  still  exchanging  relevant  documents.  There 
are  no  practical  results,  and  the  talks  have  not  yet  begun. 

The  appraisal  of  China’s  position  was  given  in  the  light  of  the 
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decisions  of  our  Party  congresses,  Central  Committee  plenary  meet¬ 
ings,  and  our  earlier  policy  statements  regarding  China. 

The  American  side,  too,  made  a  statement  on  the  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  spirit  of  the  pronouncements  made  earlier  by  the  US 
President  and  other  officials. 

What  was  the  dominant  idea  in  the  Soviet  statements  and  what 
was  specially  stressed  by  L.  I.  Brezhnev?  The  dominant  idea  was 
that  no  country,  in  this  case  the  United  States,  should  on  any 
account  use  its  relations  with  China  to  the  detriment  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  to  the  detriment  of  its  security.  This  would  have  a 
greatly  damaging  effect  on  Soviet-American  relations  and  on  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole. 

President  Carter  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  agreed  that  the 
relations  with  China  of  any  power,  and  more  precisely  the  pow¬ 
ers  represented  in  Vienna,  must  not  be  allowed  to  inflict  dam¬ 
age  to  the  other  power.  That  is,  in  substance,  he  agreed  with  the 
idea  voiced  by  L.  I.  Brezhnev. 

We  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  USA  will  conduct 
itself  as  the  US  President  said  in  Vienna,  and  that  US  foreign 
policy  and  the  practical  moves  of  the  USA  will  follow  these  lines. 

Question:  Was  the  question  of  Cyprus  raised  in  Vienna  during 
the  discussion  of  international  issues,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
the  fact  that  the  Cyprus  problem  is  hanging  fire  for  so  many 
years? 

Answer:  There  was  no  special  discussion  of  Cyprus,  but  the  is¬ 
sue  was  touched  upon.  I  must  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is,  and 
always  has  been,  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem,  with 
due  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Greek  as  well  as  Turkish 
communities.  We  would  like  the  talks  that  are  under  way  on  the 
Cyprus  issue  to  be  successful.  The  talks  are  not  smooth  at  all, 
and  run  in  zigzags.  But  we  want  to  believe  that  the  end  result 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  communities  and  that  Cyprus  will  exist 
as  a  united,  independent,  sovereign,  and  non-aligned  state. 

Question:  Could  you  dwell  in  some  greater  detail  on  the  basic 
trends  in  the  SALT-3  negotiations? 

Answer:  There  has  been  no  more  or  less  detailed  discussion  of 
the  question  of  SALT-3.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  go  into  details, 
it  would  be  a  summary  of  the  Soviet  standpoint  or  of  something 
close  to  the  Soviet  standpoint.  Only  the  basic  trends,  the  outlines 
of  the  future  talks  were  discussed.  But  I  do  want  to  draw  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  aspects. 

Successful  progress  in  the  coming  talks  on  a  third  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty  will  not  be  possible  unless  due  account  is 
taken  of  all  the  factors  influencing  the  strategic  situation  in  the 
world,  including  Europe.  If  this  is  deciphered,  and  simple  language 
is  substituted  for  algebraic  expressions,  it  could  be  put  as  fol¬ 
lows:  success  is  possible  only  if  the  question  of  US  forward-based 
facilities,  i.e.  US  military  bases,  of  which  there  are  enough  both. 


in  Europe  and  outside  Europe,  and  which,  as  we  know,  are  trained 
in  the  military-strategic  respect  at  the  Soviet  Union,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  negotiations.  The  American  side  knows  this 
well. 

Question:  What  could  you  say  about  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
various  other  disarmament  talks  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  of 
these  issues  in  Vienna? 

Answer:  I  have  already  mentioned  most  of  the  issues  that  are 
now  being  negotiated.  I  spoke,  and  in  relative  detail,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  possible  agreement  on  reducing  armed  forces  and  arma¬ 
ments  in  Central  Europe.  The  matter  is  still  open.  I  also  referred 
to  a  complete  and  universal  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests.  There 
are  delays  here,  though  the  main  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
If  our  partners  showed  some  sounder  sense,  the  agreement  would 
be  ready  for  signing. 

I  also  spoke  of  a  ban  on  radiological  weapons.  This  agreement 
is  being  discussed,  it  is  being  drafted.  I  can  only  say  that  this  is 
the  most  promising  question.  It  will  evidently  be  brought  to  con¬ 
clusion,  and  the  distance  between  the  present  and  the  signing  of 
an  appropriate  agreement  is  growing  shorter. 

The  talks  on  banning  chemical  weapons  are  progressing  with 
difficulty.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can.  Let’s  wait  and  see 
what  the  future  will  show. 

Now  about  the  anti-satellite  systems.  That  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  because  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Americans  on  some  of  the 
basic  elements,  and  the  Americans  do  not  agree  with  us  on  other 
basic  elements.  To  bring  matters  down  to  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor,  it  could  be  said  that  the  American  side  is  not  devoid  of  the 
desire  to  gain  a  unilateral  advantage.  As  soon  as  this  is  eliminat¬ 
ed,  the  road  to  an  agreement  will  be  cleared. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  limitation  of  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  conventional  arms.  These  talks  were  suspended  by  the 
American  side  without  any  convincing  grounds. 

Now  the  question  of  limiting  military  activity  in  the  region  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  We  are  for  an  agreement.  Not  only  India 
and  the  other  littoral  states  need  it,  but  also  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  The  whole  world  needs  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  direct  results,  an  agreement  would  inject  a  warm 
current  into  the  international  atmosphere.  That  would  be  a  good 
thiDg. 

Yet  the  Americans  have  set  up  a  big  military  base  on  Diego 
Garcia  Island,  and  during  the  year’s  break  in  the  talks  they  have 
done  everything  to  strengthen  it.  This  is  happening  before  every¬ 
body’s  eyes,  and  the  Americans  know  that  we  know  about  it.  And 
we  know  that  they  know  that  we  know.  (Animation  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.) 

Question:  Has  the  date  of  your  visit  to  Spain  been  fixed? 

Answer:  The  precise  date  has  not  been  fixed.  The  question  is 
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being  examined  in  a  positive  light.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have 
and  develop  good  relations  with  Spain. 

Question:  Was  anything  said  in  Vienna  about  the  non-aligned 
movement  and  the  coming  conference  in  Havana? 

Answer:  There  was  no  special  reference  to  the  conference,  but 
the  non-aligned  movement  was  mentioned.  Our  side  reaffirmed  its 
well-known  position:  the  Soviet  Union  supports  the  non-aligned 
movement  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  anti-imperialist,  anti-colonialist, 
anti-racialist  character,  and  promotes  peace  and  international  de¬ 
tente. 

The  American  side  did  not  expound  its  views  and  positions  at 
any  length.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss,  to  say  precisely  what  the 
US  Administration  thinks  of  the  conference  in  Cuba. 

Question:  How,  in  your  view,  will  the  Vienna  summit  influence 
the  general  process  of  detente? 

Answer:  The  Vienna  meeting  is  a  big  and  serious  step  that  is 
helping  to  strengthen  detente.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  major  in¬ 
ternational  measures  of  recent  years  taken  together  can  compare 
with  its  impact  on  the  world  situation.  First  of  all  because  it  was 
a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  most  powerful  states— also  most 
powerful  militarily.  Even  the  strongest  words  about  its  impact  on 
detente,  on  the  international  situation,  would  hardly  be  an  over¬ 
statement.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  political  leaders  and  of  states  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  conditions  that  have  now 
evolved  to  settle  issues  that  are  still  outstanding. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  UN 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


25  September  1979 

The  current  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is 
the  last  one  to  be  held  in  the  seventies.  This  is  enough  ground  not 
only  for  considering  the  topical  issues  of  today  but  also  for 
summing  up  some  of  the  political  results  of  the  past 
decade,  for  casting  a  glance  at  the  past.  For  the  problems  of  today, 
as  indeed  the  future  itself,  are  more  clearly  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  lessons  of  the  past — of  what  we  managed  and 
what  we  did  pot  manage. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  what  had  led  to  the  birth  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  war  was  still  raging  and  the  sword  of  just  retribution 
had  not  yet  fallen  on  those  who  had  instigated  it  when  the  leaders 
of  the  major  nations  of  the  anti-fascist  coalition  tackled  a  task  that 
today  still  retains  its  vital  importance:  the  setting  up  of  a  reliable 
barrier  against  another  world  tragedy.  That  task  was  indeed  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  UN  Charter  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  maintaining 
international  peace  has  been  and  remains  the  main  yardstick  in 
judging  all  its  activity. 

Has  the  United  Nations  coped  with  its  tasks?  There  can  be  no 
simple  answer  to  that  question.  Yet  it  should  be  recognised  that  it 
has  done  a  lot  of  good  for  consolidating  peace  and  promoting  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  United  Nations 
could  have  done  more  than  it  has. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  manner  in  which  the  member  states 
comport  themselves  in  international  affairs  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator.  Here  the  amplitude  between  different  policy 
trends  is  great:  some  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  claims  to 
dominate  the  rest  and  even  to  a  place  of  hegemon  in  the  world 
arena;  others,  naturally,  cannot  and  will  not  suffer  this. 

Some  countries  are  making  every  effort  to  end  the  arms  race  and 
are  demonstrating  a  serious  and  responsible  approach  to  this  task; 
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others,  on  the  contrary,  are  throwing  more  and  more  funds  into 
the  race  and  inflating  their  military  budgets. 

It  is  in  the  United  Nations,  that  broadest  of  all  international 
organisations,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  world  with 
all  its  contradictions  and  collisions  show  up  in  the  boldest  relief, 
as  do  the  growing  hopes  of  the  peoples  for  a  peaceful  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  had  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
building  a  solid  edifice  of  peace.  That,  indeed,  is  what  our  people 
and  their  leadership  are  determined  to  secure.  And  the  seventies 
have  clearly  shown  that  their  faith  has  a  firm  foundation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  a  series  of  treaties  were,  so 
to  speak,  given  entry  visas,  and  brought  interstate  relations  in 
Europe  in  line  with  the  realities  of  its  post-war  development.  The 
first  Soviet-Ainerican  agreements  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
and  on  the  basic  principles  of  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  were  also  concluded  during  this  period. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  historic  conference 
of  the  top  leaders  of  35  nations  at  Helsinki  which  secured  the 
evolution  of  Europe  towards  stronger  security  and  co-operation  in 
its  Final  Act.  In  that  period,  long  and  serious  negotiations  resulted 
in  the  Soviet-American  SALT-2  Treaty,  whose  entry  into  force 
is  awaited  by,  one  can  say,  the  whole  world. 

Indeed,  all  of  us  can  legitimately  say  that  the  seventies  will 
hold  an  important  place  in  history.  These  years  have  seen  the 
positive  trend  in  international  affairs  known  as  detente  turn  into 
a  broad  process.  Detente — and  the  Soviet  Union  stood  at  its 
cradle— expresses  the  aspirations  of  our  entire  people  and,  we  are 
sure,  those  of  all  other  nations. 

The  attitude  towards  detente  is  the  best  indicator  of  any  country’s 
political  intentions.  In  recent  years,  many  good  words  have  been 
spoken  about  detente.  But  even  the  best  words  in  its  favour  are 
not  enough;  they  must  be  backed  by  deeds,  by  the  policies  of 
states. 

There  are  still  people  in  the  world  who  turn  up  their  noses 
when  they  hear  the  word  detente,  as  does  a  hungry  cat  taking  a 
bite  of  a  cucumber  in  a  kitchen-garden. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  renouncing  incitement  of  en¬ 
mity  and  hatred  among  nations  and  outlawing  the  propaganda  of 
war.  This,  one  might  say,  is  the  minimum  for  any  state  adhering 
to  the  policy  of  detente  and  seeking  to  promote  a  sound  political 
climate  in  the  world. 

As  far  back  as  1947,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
against  the  propaganda  of  another  war.  Over  30  years  have  elapsed, 
but  who  would  venture  to  assert  today  that  such  propaganda  has 
been  stopped?  In  many  states  it  has  not  even  been  outlawed.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  that  long  ago.  The  provision  that  war  propaganda 
is  banned  in  the  USSR  is  inscribed  in  our  Constitution,  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  our  state. 


We  have  again  and  again  emphasised  the  urgency  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  before  the  aggressors  who  unleashed 
the  Second  World  War  had  gone  into  action,  war  propaganda  was 
in  full  swing  for  many  years,  with  incessant  calls  to  retailor  the 
map  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  according  to  the  aggressors’  de¬ 
signs.  The  Soviet  Union  mentions  this  because  the  forces  that  seek 
to  accustom  people  to  think  in  terms  of  war  and  armament  drive 
are  still  active. 

It  is  becoming  a  habit  in  some  countries  to  play  out  scenarios 
of  military  conflicts.  Look,  they  say — here’s  how  things  will  unfold. 
Estimates  are  made  of  the  casualties  and  the  number  of  cities  that 
will  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Tens  or  even  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lives  are  written  off  in  those  callous  calculations. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  and  not  they  alone,  left  behind  many  wise 
legends  that  are  magnificent  because  they  glorify  the  human  quali¬ 
ties  of  man.  It  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  our  contemporaries  that 
other  myths  are  being  invented  today  to  stupefy  man  with  pes¬ 
simism  and  to  inculcate  disbelief  in  the  triumph  of  reason.  They 
depict  war  as  something  unavoidable.  And  it  is  quite  clear  for 
what  purposes  these  myths  are  being  invented  and  what  policies 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

What  a  huge  number  of  films,  books,  articles  and  speeches  of 
politicians  and  quasi-politicians  saturated  with  falsehood  and  deceit 
are  being  produced  to  make  people  believe  the  fiction  about  the 
source  of  the  threat  to  peace. 

Take  the  campaign  launched  over  Cuba,  in  the  course  of  which 
all  sorts  of  falsehoods  are  being  piled  up  about  the  policies  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  all  this  propaganda  is 
totally  without  foundation  in  the  facts,  and  is  wholly  based  on 
lies.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  have  already  stated  as  much.  And 
our  advice  on  this  score  is  simple:  the  artificial  nature  of  the  whole 
thing  must  be  honestly  admitted  and  the  matter  closed. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  socialist  community 
have  never  threatened  anybody,  nor  are  they  threatening  anyone 
now.  A  society  confident  in  its  constructive  powers  and  abilities 
needs  no  war.  It  needs  peace.  These  words  are  inscribed  on  the 
banner  of  our  foreign  policy  ever  since  Lenin’s  time. 

The  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  among  peoples,  the  policy  of 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems,  has 
been  invariably  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  the  congresses  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  will  be  followed 
unswervingly  in  the  future  as  well. 

Naturally,  the  USSR  and  its  Warsaw  Treaty  allies  cannot  fail 
to  take  into  account  that  some  states  are  continuing,  stepping  up, 
their  military  preparations.  In  these  circumstances  we  are  compelled 
to  look  after  our  security.  Yet  our  approach  to  the  matter  is  the 
following:  ‘The  defence  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union’,  as  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  pointed  out,  ‘must  be  high  enough  to  deter  anyone 
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from  risking  to  disrupt  our  peaceful  life.  Not  the  aim  to  win  su¬ 
periority  in  armaments,  but  to  reduce  them  and  ease  the  military 
confrontation— that  is  our  policy.’ 

Faith  in  this  policy  is  perfectly  justified.  The  USSR  and  the 
other  socialist  countries  can  always  be  relied  upon  in  the  struggle 
for  peace,  disarmament  and  detente,  and  for  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  peoples.  Those  countries  have  common  ideals  and 
aspire  to  common  goals.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  peoples  are 
firmly  engaged  in  large-scale  construction. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  many  and  what  kind  of  proposals 
have  been  made  by  the  socialist  states  to  other  countries,  first  of 
all  in  the  United  Nations,  with  the  aim  of  deepening  the  process 
of  detente,  broadening  peaceful  co-operation  among  states,  and 
strengthening  international  security. 

The  countries  of  the  socialist  community  co-ordinate  their  poli¬ 
cies  for  the  sake  of  universal  peace  and  the  security  of  their  own 
and  other  nations.  This  was  again  confirmed  with  new  vigour  by 
the  fruitful  results  of  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  latest  series  of  meetings 
with  the  top  Party  and  government  leaders  of  socialist  countries 
in  the  Crimea  this  summer. 

I  feel  that  our  opinion  will  not  differ  from  that  of  most  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  session  if  I  say  that  there  is  a  glaring  contradiction 
between  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
activities  of  some  countries.  Though  they  have  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  Charter  and  its  peaceful  purposes  and  principles,  they 
are  doing  everything  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mountains  of 
stockpiled  weapons. 

Yet  the  world  has  long  since  crossed  the  line  beyond  which  the 
arms  race  has  become  sheer  madness.  We  urge  all  states  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  counter  this  madness  with  common  sense 
and  the  will  to  strengthen  mutual  confidence.  For  its  part,  the 
USSR,  together  with  other  countries,  will  continue  to  work  con¬ 
sistently  to  stop  the  arms  race,  to  start  dismantling  the  war  ma¬ 
chine  part  by  part,  and  to  reduce  the  military  arsenals  of  states 
down  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Here  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  various  disarmament  forums 
there  is  no  dearth  of  well  considered  proposals  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  and  equal  security.  There  are  proposals  relating 
both  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  conventional  weapons. 
The  question  of  reducing  miliLary  budgets  has  been  raised,  and  this 
a  long  time  ago. 

Many  are  the  major  initiatives  submitted  in  the  UN  towards  a 
general  improvement  of  the  political  climate,  including  a  proposal 
for  a  world  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international  relations. 
As  we  see  it,  no  country  that  sincerely  wants  peace  and  good  re¬ 
lations  with  other  countries  could  possibly  object  to  such  a  treaty. 

There  are  also  initiatives  concerning  various  regions  of  the  world. 
Let  me,  in  particular,  mention  the  idea  of  the  states  bordering  on 
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the  Indian  Ocean  about  it  being  turned  into  a  zone  of  peace,  which 
won  the  support  of  the  majority  of  UN  member  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  implementing  this  idea.  It  is  actively 
working  for  an  early  resumption  of  the  Soviet-American  talks  on 
the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  military  activities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  were  interrupted  through  no  fault  of  ours. 
An  appropriate  agreement  on  this  score  would  undoubtedly  give 
this  idea  more  realistic  shape,  which  would  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  entire  international  situation. 

On  the  whole,  one  must  note  with  concern  that  all  or  almost  all 
proposals  for  ending  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament  are  as  a 
rule  resisted  by  certain  states.  Often,  they  get  bogged  down  in  a 
quagmire  of  debate.  And  it  takes  tremendous  effort  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  decision-making  stage  though  the  decisions  are  still  a  far 
cry  from  real  disarmament,  even  if  in  limited  areas. 

A  considerable  time  has  already  elapsed  since  the  question  was 
raised  about  ending  the  production  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  gradually  reducing  their  stockpiles  until  their  final  elimination. 
In  our  day  no  problem  is  more  urgent  than  that  of  removing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  This  is  clear  to  every  sensible  person.  And 
it  cannot  be  effectively  solved  without  stopping  the  assembly  line 
that  is  incessantly  producing  weapons  of  monstrous  destructive  pow¬ 
er-nuclear  warheads,  bombs  and  shells. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
discuss  this  fundamental  problem  with  other  countries,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  specific  negotiations  be  initiated.  All  the  nuclear  powers 
without  exception  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  part  in  them. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  ending  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  elimination  is  a  much  too  complicated  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  is  this  a  valid  reason  for  not  starting  the  search  of 
ways  and  means  to  a  solution?  We  are  sure  that  an  appropriate 
agreement  is  not  impossible  if  the  states,  and  first  of  all  the 
nuclear  states,  take  a  responsible  approach. 

The  set  of  questions  related  to  nuclear  weapons  includes  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  security  of  non-nuclear  states,  and  non-stationing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  countries  where  no  such  weapons  are  stationed. 

The  General  Assembly  has  already  adopted  resolutions  of  prin¬ 
ciple  on  these  matters.  It  is  now  necessary  to  embody  them  in 
binding  international  agreements. 

In  our  opinion,  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  the  responsibility  for  this  is 
borne  by  all  states.  We  hope  that  the  coming  Review  Conference 
of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  will  have  positive  results. 

Negotiations  on  a  number  of  essential  aspects  of  disarmament 
are  already  in  progress,  and  on  some  they  have  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  I  should  like  to  single  out  a  couple  of  questions  that 
could,  in  our  view,  be  solved  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
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There  has  been  headway  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  complete 
and  general  prohibition  of  nuclear-weapon  tests.  We  count  on  our 
partners  not  to  introduce  any  complicating  elements  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  But,  unfortunately,  that  sort  of  thing  is  happening  to 
this  day. 

Soviet-American  consultations  have  produced  the  basic  elements 
of  an  agreement  banning  radiological  weapons.  If  work  on  the 
agreement  is  not  artificially  impeded,  it  can  be  speedily  prepared 
for  signature.  This  means  that,  following  the  ban  on  bacteriological 
weapons,  one  more  type  of  weapon  of  mass  destruction  will  be 
prohibited. 

The  file  of  constructive  proposals  on  various  aspects  of  the  dis¬ 
armament  problem  is  an  impressive  one,  and  proper  use  should  be 
made  of  it.  This  offers  the  UN  broad  scope  for  action.  Its  special 
session  on  disarmament  adopted  on  the  whole  a  good  programme. 
The  United  Nations  resolution  must  not  remain  on  paper.  Yet,  so 
far  it  is  mere  paper,  albeit  well  written. 

The  signing  of  the  Soviet-American  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Weapons  is  convincing  proof  that,  given  good¬ 
will  and  readiness  to  consider  each  other’s  legitimate  interests,  it 
is  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  the  most  difficult  matters.  The 
Treaty  builds  a  bridge  to  further  limitations  and  reductions  of 
strategic  weapons.  Besides,  it  contains  a  great  potential  of  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  other  negotiations  limiting  the  arms  race  and 
negotiations  on  disarmament. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  major  step  has  been  taken 
for  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  and  for  the  entire  world.  It  is  quite 
understandable,  therefore,  that  representatives  of  states  speaking 
from  this  rostrum  have,  one  after  another,  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
Treaty. 

Strengthening  universal  peace  is  inseparable  from  ensuring  se¬ 
curity  in  Europe.  The  situation  in  Europe  is  not  simply  a  part  of 
the  general  picture:  today,  as  in  the  past,  it  exercises  a  profound 
influence  on  the  course  of  international  affairs. 

Since  the  historic  moment  when  our  country  raised  the  flag  of  a 
new  social  system,  it  has  worked  consistently  to  create  conditions 
for  reliable  peace  in  Europe.  Everything  we  have  done  for  that 
goal  is  an  open  book,  and  we  are  proud  of  its  every  page. 

It  would  not  occur  to  us,  of  course,  to  underestimate  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  other  states.  We  give  their  due  to  the  countries 
that  took  part  in  the  European  Conference,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Final  Act. 

Today  the  basis  for  the  peaceful  co-operation  of  states  on  the 
European  continent  is  more  solid  than  it  was  yesterday.  Favourable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  relations  between  socialist  and  cap¬ 
italist  countries  in  Europe. 
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Soviet-French  co-operation  is  on  the  rise.  There  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  on  major  issues  of 
European  and  world  politics,  and  accordingly  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  further  extension  of  fruitful  co-operation. 

Our  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  de¬ 
veloped  on  positive  lines.  Both  sides  appreciate  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  of  what  has  been  achieved,  and  recognise  that  a  good 
deal  can  yet  be  accomplished.  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  move  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
reduce  the  good  opportunities  and  to  go  counter  to  the  peaceful 
line  in  Europe  and  to  the  easing  of  international  tensions. 

We  are  interested  in  a  consistent  development  of  Soviet-British 
relations,  and  hope  that  Britain,  too,  wants  the  same  thing. 

We  have  good  relations  with  Italy.  The  accumulated  gains  ought 
to  be  augmented. 

I  should  like  to  note  the  genuine  and  traditional  good-neighbourly 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland.  And  we  are 
pleased  with  all  the  good  achievements  made  in  our  relations  with 
other  Scandinavian  countries. 

There  is  a  positive  turn  in  our  relations  with  Spain.  And  our 
ties  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  are  also  gratifying. 

On  the  whole,  both  in  bilateral  relations  with  states  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  social  system  and  in  other  fields,  the  Soviet  Union  follows 
the  course  charted  by  the  Helsinki  Conference. 

The  roots  that  political  detente  has  sunk  in  European  soil  can¬ 
not  be  viable,  however,  unless  practical  measures  are  taken  in  the 
field  of  military  detente.  In  this  regard,  good  opportunities  are 
opened  up  by  the  proposals  contained  in  the  November  1978  De¬ 
claration  of  the  Political  Consultative  Committee  and  in  the  May 
1979  Communique  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Committee  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  name  the  idea  of  a  treaty  between  the 
states  that  participated  in  the  European  Conference  on  not  using 
nuclear  or  conventional  weapons  against  each  other  first.  Its  sig¬ 
nificance  is  self-evident. 

Unfortunately,  our  Western  partners  have  not  yet  shown  any 
readiness  to  engage  in  talks  on  this  score.  Still,  we  expect  that  a 
sober  approach  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  will  prompt  them  to 
react  positively  to  our  proposal. 

The  socialist  countries  are  also  waiting  for  a  response  to  their 
other  important  initiative — concerning  a  conference  at  political  le¬ 
vel  and  with  the  participation  of  all  European  countries,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  strengthening  confidence  among  states, 
easing  the  military  confrontation  and  a  subsequent  lessening  of  the 
concentration  and  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in 
Europe.  Each  of  those  countries  could  contribute  to  the  work  of 
that  conference. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  substantial  work  is  needed 
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on  a  bilateral  as  well  as  a  multilateral  basis  to  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cess  both  of  the  conference  on  military  detente  in  Europe  and  of 
next  year’s  Madrid  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  states  that 
participated  in  the  European  Conference.  Far  from  competing,  the 
two  forums  complement  one  another. 

The  Madrid  meeting  should,  indeed,  focus  on  the  truly  urgent 
issues  of  detente  in  Europe,  and  no  selfish  interests  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  prevent  this. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Vienna  talks,  the  subject  of  which, 
as  will  be  recalled,  is  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
in  Central  Europe.  This  is  a  significant  problem  not  only  for 
Europe.  Our  country’s  positions  at  those  talks  are  invariably  con¬ 
structive  and  our  initiatives  take  into  account  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Western  partners.  Only  strict  observance  of  the 
principle  of  undiminished  security  of  either  party  can  bring  the 
Vienna  talks  to  a  road  leading  to  agreement,  and  the  sooner  that 
happens  the  better. 

The  review  of  problems  relating  to  Europe  would  be  incomplete 
if  no  reference  were  made  to  the  attempts  some  countries  make 
from  time  to  time  to  test  the  durability  of  the  quadripartite  ag¬ 
reement  on  West  Berlin.  This  is  contrary  to  the  long-term  interests 
at  the  basis  of  that  agreement  which  all  states,  and  particularly  its 
signatories,  must  faithfully  observe. 

The  complexities  and  contradictions  of  the  present  international 
situation  derive  to  no  small  extent  from  the  fact  that  the  existing 
sources  of  tension  and  conflict  between  states  continue  to  prevail 
and  that  new  ones  keep  springing  up  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  more  than  one  such  source  in  Asia.  Only  six  months 
ago  an  aggression  was  committed  against  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Practically  the  whole  world  condemned  the  aggressors. 
But  have  the  appropriate  conclusions  been  drawn  by  all  those  who 
should  draw  them? 

This  issue  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  artificially  inflated  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign  concerning  Indochinese  refugees  whose  sharp  edge 
is  directed  against  Vietnam.  No,  that  edge  should  be  turned  in 
quite  another  direction,  and  that  direction  is  well  known. 

It  is  also  no  secret  who  imposed  and  nurtured  the  murderous  re¬ 
gime  of  Pol  Pot  in  Kampuchea.  Now,  the  regime  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  there  will  be  no  return  to  the  past.  The  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  Kampuchean  people  must  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  the  seat  belonging  to  Kampuchea  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  policy  of  some  states,  those  that  are  intensifying  their  in¬ 
terference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  is  short-sighted— 
there  is  no  other  name  for  it.  That  country,  which  has  chosen  the 
road  of  progressive  democratic  reconstruction,  wants  good  relations 
with  its  neighbours  and  follows  an  independent  foreign  policy  of 
non-alignment.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  long-standing  ties  of 
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friendship  and  good-neighbourly  relations  with  Afghanistan,  holds 
that  this  inadmissible  interference  must  stop. 

We  have  common  borders  and  traditionally  maintain  relations  of 
co-operation  with  such  Middle  Eastern  states  as  Turkey  and  Iran. 
We  take  a  positive  attitude  to  the  steps  which  those  and  other 
Asian  countries  take  to  protect  and  strengthen  their  sovereignty, 
and  are  always  willing  to  extend  relations  with  them. 

We  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  pleased  with  the  friendly  nature  of 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  India,  that  great  Asian  country 
with  its  consistently  peaceful  policy.  Soviet-Indian  relations  are  a 
major  factor  of  stability  and  peace  on  the  Asian  continent. 

We  wish  to  maintain,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  normal  good 
relations  with  all  states  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  the 
Far  East.  This  applies  to  Japan,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Ma¬ 
laysia,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and  the  other 
countries  of  those  regions. 

Like  all  peace-loving  nations,  the  Soviet  people  are  gravely  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East — one  of  the 
“hottest”  spots  in  the  world  constituting  a  serious  threat  to  peace. 

The  Middle  East  problem,  if  divested  of  what  is  immaterial, 
amounts  to  either  removing  the  consequences  of  the  aggression 
against  the  Arab  states  and  peoples  or  letting  the  invaders  be  re¬ 
warded  by  appropriating  lands  that  belong  to  others.  For  a  just 
settlement  and  for  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  Israel  must  end  its  occupation  of  all  the  Arab  lands  it  seized 
in  1967,  and  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine, 
including  that  of  setting  up  their  own  state,  must  be  safeguarded, 
with  effective  guarantees  of  the  right  of  all  states  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  Israel,  to  an  independent  existence  under  conditions 
of  peace. 

The  separate  deal  between  Egypt  and  Israel  will  settle  nothing. 
It  is  a  means  of  lulling  the  vigilance  of  peoples.  It  is  a  way  of 
piling  up  still  more  explosive  material  liable  to  cause  a  new  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  Middle  East.  Besides,  the  tense  political  atmos¬ 
phere  in  this  and  the  adjacent  areas  smells  very  strongly  of  oil. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  states  represented  in  the  United  Nations 
to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Arab  people  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  What  is  the  worth  of  declarations  in  defence  of  humanism 
and  human  rights— whether  for  refugees  or  not— if  the  inalienable 
rights  of  an  entire  people  driven  from  its  land  and  deprived  of  a 
livelihood  are  grossly  trampled  upon  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world? 

The  Soviet  policy  towards  the  Middle  East  problem  is  based  on 
principle.  We  are  for  a  comprehensive  and  just  settlement,  and  for 
a  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  region  that  is  not  far  from 
our  borders.  The  Soviet  Union  stands  firmly  on  the  side  of  the 
Arab  peoples  who  resolutely  reject  any  deals  detrimental  to  their 
legitimate  interests. 
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By  adopting  the  1960  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples— which  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  acts  of  the  United  Nations — the  world  community 
acknowledged  the  unassailable  fact  that  the  hour  of  colonialism 
had  struck.  Since  then  the  vast  majority  of  peoples  have  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  colonialism.  But  the  conscience  of  mankind  is  still 
revolted  by  the  fact  that  the  shackles  of  colonialism  and  racism 
have  not  yet  been  completely  broken.  And  this  applies  above  all 
to  southern  Africa. 

For  many  years  the  peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia  have 
been  fighting  selflessly  for  their  freedom  and  independence.  The 
Soviet  Union  sides  heart  and  soul  with  their  noble  cause.  We  have 
raised  and  will  continue  to  raise  our  voice  in  their  support,  and 
we  will  co-operate  with  any  state,  especially  in  Africa,  that  takes 
the  positions  of  justice  and  of  defending  the  inalienable  rights  of 
those  peoples. 

All  combinations  designed  to  preserve  the  domination  of  racists 
and  colonialists  with  the  help  of  hastily  formed  puppet  regimes 
must  be  firmly  rejected. 

Is  it  possible  to  achieve  a  political  settlement  in  southern  Af¬ 
rica?  Yes,  it  is.  And  there  are  ways  leading  to  it.  But  so  far  the 
racists  and  their  puppets  have  replied  with  bullets  to  any  proposals 
for  opting  in  favour  of  a  just  and  peaceful  solution. 

The  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will 
do  right  to  declare  its  resolute  support  for  the  liberation  struggle 
of  the  peoples  of  southern  Africa  and  to  condemn  the  attempts  to 
drown  this  struggle  in  blood  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  It  is 
the  direct  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to  force  respect  for  the  UN 
resolutions  on  southern  Africa  on  those  who  ignore  them. 

The  Soviet  people  are  well  aware  of  the  contribution  of  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  to  the  struggle  for  peace  and  national 
liberation.  This  contribution  will  be  all  the  greater,  the  more  re¬ 
solutely  the  Latin  American  states  defend  their  independence  and 
the  less  their  policies  are  influenced  from  outside.  Here,  we  are 
pleased  to  note  the  growing  prestige  of  Latin  America  in  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

In  its  approach  to  all  continents,  to  all  countries  of  the  world,, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  one  and  only  one  yardstick  with  regard  to 
the  sovereignty  of  states,  the  freedom  of  peoples,  and  genuine  hu¬ 
man  rights.  One  must  not  brandish  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
one  case  and  hide  it  under  the  table  in  others.  The  provisions  and 
principles  of  the  UN  Charter  must  be  applied  equally  to  any  state 
and  any  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  stressed,  notably  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  significance  of  the  movement  of  non-alignment  and  its 
peaceful  orientation.  We  trust  that  the  non-aligned  states  will 
continue  to  use  all  their  political  weight  in  the  interests  of  peacer 
disarmament,  and  detente.  Our  trust  is  supported  by  the  good  re- 
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suits  of  the  summit  conference  of  the  non-aligned  states  recently 
held  in  Havana.  It  was  an  important  forum  and  a  major  interna¬ 
tional  event. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  to  resolve  any  important  international 
problem  of  a  political,  economic  or  other  nature  is  an  atmosphere 
of  peace.  And  whether  peace  will  be  more  stable  or  less  stable  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  state  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  That  conclusion  is  objective  and  indis¬ 
putable. 

The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  no  secret  of  its  desire 
to  have  normal  and,  what  is  more,  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  All  that  is  needed  here  is  to  follow  the  principles 
that  have  gained  broad  recognition  in  international  relations  (they 
are  also  recorded  in  the  pertinent  Soviet-American  documents)  — 
such  as  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states,  and  that 
of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  We  will  let 
no  one  interfere  in  our  internal  affairs.  Concern  for  Soviet-Ame¬ 
rican  relations  is  a  reciprocal  concern.  That  is  the  only  foundation 
on  which  the  relations  between  the  USSR  and  USA  can  make 
headway. 

Our  position  was  stated  with  exhaustive  clarity  and  precision  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev  in  Vienna  in  the  course  of  his  meeting  with  US 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  The  meeting  has  shown  that,  given  the 
wish  of  both  sides,  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  are  able  to 
find  mutually  acceptable  solutions  and  to  co-operate  in  the  interests 
of  international  detente  and  peace. 

‘In  substance,  there  is  no  country  or  people  in  the  world,’  as 
Leonid  Brezhnev  said,  ‘with  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
want  to  have  good  relations;  there  is  no  topical  international 
problem  to  the  solution  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be 
willing  to  contribute;  there  is  no  source  of  war  danger  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  which  by  peaceful  means  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be 
interested.’ 

Dear  delegates, 

In  the  succession  of  post-war  developments,  there  were,  along 
with  positive  events,  also  dangerous  ones  that  gravely  jeopardised 
the  pillars  of  peace.  A  closer  look  at  these  developments  shows 
clearly  that  the  evolution  of  the  international  situation  depends  in 
many  ways  on  the  states  that  have  the  most  powerful  levers  of 
influence. 

When  those  levers  are  activated  to  attain  objectives  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to,  or  even  openly  defy,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  there 
arise  situations  of  conflict  and  international  crisis.  The  instigators 
of  such  events  usually  seek  to  whitewash  themselves,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  pin  all  kinds  of  labels  on  others. 

One  such  method  is  to  juggle  with  the  term  ‘hegemonism’, 
which  occurs  more  and  more  in  recent  years  in  international  poli¬ 
tical  usage.  Although  of  recent  origin,  the  term  ‘hegemonism’  de- 
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notes  a  phenomenon  that  is  far  from  novel.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  safely  said  to  have  existed  from  times  immemorial.  It 
means  striving  for  world  domination,  for  domination  over  other 
countries  and  peoples. 

The  Soviet  attitude  towards  hegemonism  and  domination  is  clear. 
Since  its  very  first  days,  the  Soviet  state  has  resolutely  opposed 
anyone’s  being  a  hegemon,  with  other  submitting  to  his  will,  and 
any  country’s  holding  a  position  of  domination  over  others. 

Twenty  million  human  lives  were  sacrificed  by  our  people  to 
defeat  Hitler’s  plans  of  world  domination  and  to  bury  the  fascist 
variety  of  hegemonism.  This  figure  gives  an  idea  of  our  accounts 
with  hegemonism. 

Hegemonism  is  a  direct  antipode  to  the  equality  of  states  and 
peoples,  an  antipode  to  the  idea  which  the  October  Revolution  pro¬ 
claimed  for  the  whole  world  and  which  the  United  Nations,  as 
prescribed  by  its  Charter,  must  promote  in  every  possible  way  in 
international  relations.  In  our  day,  hegemonism  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  detente,  to  which  there  can  be  and  is  no  reasonable 
alternative. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  United  Nations  member  states  to  take 
an  unambiguous  stand  on  hegemonism — to  condemn  it  and  to  block 
any  claims  to  hegemony  in  world  affairs.  Its  inadmissibility  should 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  a  principle  that  must  be  rigorously  ob¬ 
served. 

Guided  by  all  this,  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  the  inclusion 
in  the  agenda  of  the  current  session  of  an  important  item  entitled 
‘On  the  inadmissibility  of  a  policy  of  hegemonism  in  international 
relations’,  and  is  submitting  a  pertinent  draft  resolution  to  be 
considered  at  the  session. 

Its  purport  is  that  no  states  or  groups  of  states  should  under  any 
circumstances  or  for  any  motives  whatsoever,  claim  hegemony  in 
regard  to  other  states  or  groups  of  states. 

We  are  convinced  that  all  those  who  approach  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  in  the  interests  of 
detente  and  peace  cannot  object  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  will  consider  the 
draft  with  a  high  measure  of  responsibility. 

Following  the  General  Assembly,  the  UN  Security  Council,  too, 
with  the  five  nuclear  powers  as  its  permanent  members,  could 
speak  its  word  against  hegemonism.  Subsequently,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  enshrine  the  renunciation  by  states  of  the  policy 
of  hegemonism  in  all  its  forms  in  a  broad  international  agree¬ 
ment. 

Our  country’s  policy  scrupulously  abides  by  the  principles  and 
invariably  pursues  the  purposes  of  the  UN  Charter.  We  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  activity  of  this  world  organ¬ 
isation,  namely,  the  concentration  of  its  efforts  on  ensuring  the 
peoples  an  opportunity  to  live  in  conditions  of  peace.  The  Soviet 
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Union  has  consistently  worked  for  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  erode  it. 

The  peoples  will  assess  the  results  of  the  current  General  As¬ 
sembly  session,  like  those  of  previous  sessions,  primarily  in  terms 
of  what  it  has  done  to  make  people  feel  more  secure.  Hence,  great 
responsibility  rests  with  all  United  Nations  member  states  and  their 
representatives  in  this  hall. 

All  the  good  that  we  can  achieve  today  will  help  us  in  the 
eighties  to  consolidate  and  develop  the  successes  of  the  seventies. 
That  in  turn  will  largely  determine  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  the  faith  in  the  future  that  mankind 
will  take  into  the  next  millennium. 

We  wish,  and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  ensure,  that  the  work 
of  the  thirty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  may  culmi¬ 
nate  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  that  will  be  commended  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


ELECTION  SPEECH 


18  February  1980 

Meetings  of  candidates  and  electors  are  always  a  serious  and 
forthright  discussion  of  home  and  foreign  policy  issues  holding  the 
attention  of  the  Party  and  Government  leadership,  and  that  of  all 
Soviet  people. 

The  present  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Fe¬ 
deration  are  distinctive  in  many  ways. 

They  are  the  first  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  USSR  and  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Russian  Federation  and 
the  other  Union  Republics. 

They  are  being  held  shortly  before  the  110th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  founder  of  the  Party  and  the  Soviet  state, 
and  are  marked  by  an  upswing  of  labour  and  political  enthusiasm. 

The  year  1980  is  the  last  of  the  tenth  five-year  period,  and  work¬ 
ing  people  want  to  mark  it  by  successfully  fulfilling  the  five-year 
plan  as  a  whole,  going  forward  fittingly  to  the  coming  26th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU. 

The  other  distinctive  feature  is  the  present  complicated  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

It  is  all  these  factors  that  determine  the  political  content  and 
atmosphere  of  the  elections,  which  will  doubtless  again  impressively 
demonstrate  the  unity  of  our  society  and  the  Soviet  people’s  one¬ 
ness  with  the  Communist  Party. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  CPSU,  the  nation  has  worked  with 
dedication  to  carry  out  the  economic  and  social  programme  of  the 
25th  Party  Congress.  This  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  past  four  years  of  the  five-year  plan  period  in  econ¬ 
omy,  science,  and  culture.  The  people’s  standard  of  living  has 
continued  to  go  up,  and  the  country’s  defensive  capability  has  in¬ 
creased. 
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Let  me  cite  a  few  figures.  As  you  know,  the  national  income  is 
the  best  over-all  criterion  of  economic  progress,  and  it  has  gone  up 
16.2  per  cent  or  323,000  million  roubles  against  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  five-year  plan  period. 

Nearly  a  thousand  large-scale  enterprises  were  put  into  operation 
in  the  past  four  years,  including  such  giants  as  the  Sayano-Shu- 
shenskaya  Hydropower  Station,  the  Kama  Motor  works,  and  Atom- 
mash.  More  than  1,500  kilometres  of  track  has  been  laid  on  the 
Baikal- Amur  Railway  project. 

In  agriculture,  gross  output  has  gone  up  by  40,000  million 
roubles  in  these  four  years,  with  the  average  annual  grain  harvest, 
which  has  climbed  to  209  million  tons,  surpassing  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  years  by  nearly  27  million  tons. 

Last  year,  due  to  inclement  weather,  the  grain  harvest  was 
179  million  tons.  But  regardless  of  the  weather  and  of  the  whims  of 
the  Washington  administration  concerning  grain  contracts,  we  have 
enough  resources  to  meet  the  Soviet  people’s  needs  in  bread  and 
other  grain  products. 

As  you  know,  the  principal  economic  aim  of  our  Party  is  to  se¬ 
cure  a  steady  rise  of  the  people’s  material  and  spiritual  standards. 
In  the  past  four  years  the  real  per  capita  income  has  gone  up  by 
13-odd  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  house-building  is  so  high  that  more  than  50  million 
people  will  have  moved  into  new  homes  by  the  end  of  the  current 
five-year  period.  And  that,  by  European  standards,  is  equal  to  the 
population  of  a  large  country. 

Our  intelligentsia  has  considerable  achievements  to  its  credit  in 
science,  technology,  and  the  arts.  Its  labours,  discoveries,  and  artis¬ 
tic  creations  are  enriching  the  life  of  Soviet  people  and  contributing 
effectively  to  the  building  of  communism. 

In  short,  the  successes  are  obvious  and  considerable.  Still,  we 
cannot  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  deficiencies  in 
certain  areas  of  our  economy  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  managed  to  reach  the  targets  set  in  our  plans  for  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  and  work  quality. 

The  November  1979  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  has 
outlined  concrete  ways  of  activating  all  potentialities  and  reserves 
for  fulfilling  the  State  Plan  and  building  up  a  solid  margin  for 
the  next  five  years. 

Responding  to  the  Party’s  call  for  making  this  year  a  year  of 
Lenin-style  work,  increasingly  larger  sections  of  people  are  joining 
the  socialist  emulation  movement  and  the  patriotic  drive  for  pre- 
schedule  completion  of  the  current  five-year  plan. 

The  working  people  of  your  election  district,  too,  are  taking  an 
active  and  effective  part  in  this  movement.  They  are  making  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  achievements  of  the  Russian  Federation 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  they  can  be  congratulated  on 
their  success. 
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Let  me,  as  your  candidate,  wish  the  working  people  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  district  still  more  success  in  fulfilling  this  year’s  plans  and 
those  of  the  five-year  period. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  country’s  life— in  the  life  of  the  state 
and  of  society— belongs  to  the  Soviets  of  People’s  Deputies  and 
their  many  millions  of  activists.  The  activity  of  our  Soviets  is 
graphic  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  the  socialist  over  bourgeois 
democracy  which,  as  Lenin  aptly  described  it,  is  invariably  narrow, 
hypocritical  and  false— always  a  democracy  for  the  rich  and  always 
deceit  of  the  poor. 

Take  the  composition  of  US  Congress.  Has  it  got  at  least  one 
worker  or  working  farmer?  Or  take  the  parliaments  of  other  capi¬ 
talist  countries.  Do  workers  and  peasants  have  a  say  or  vote  in 
them?  No,  they  do  not. 

There  you  have  the  anti-people  class  essence  of  the  bourgeois- 
type  democracy.  The  capitalists  have  been  shaping  their  democracy 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  have  done  so  for  their  own  good. 

One  more  comparison:  the  election  campaigns  in  our  country  and 
the  United  States.  A  most  typical  case. 

Our  people  and  the  Party  are  calmly  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
past  period  and  outlining  plans  for  the  future.  They  are  demon¬ 
strating  their  wish  to  have  good  relations  with  other  nations,  to 
have  disarmament  and  peace.  In  the  United  States  you  see  the 
opposite.  Presidential  candidates,  aspirers  to  candidateship  and 
even  aspirers  to  becoming  aspirers  are  outdoing  one  another  to 
incite  chauvinist  hysteria. 

In  so  doing  they  often  lose  all  sense  of  political  balance  in  ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  affairs,  pile  one  thing  on  top  of  another 
in  their  election  promises,  which  then  remain  an  empty  sound. 

That  is  why  presidential  election  campaigns  turn  into  something 
next  to  a  natural  calamity  when,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  truth  and 
even  common  decency  take  a  back  seat. 

Commitments  under  international  agreements  are  either  put  in 
question  or  grossly  violated,  nullifying  the  positive  achievements 
in  relations  with  other  states,  including  those  inherited  from  pre¬ 
vious  presidents.  That  is  how  the  highly-touted  American  democ¬ 
racy  works  externally. 

It  is  acknowledged  everywhere  that  despite  low  and  high  tides 
of  detente,  the  past  ten  years,  the  seventies,  have  seen  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  for  the  better  in  international  relations.  Many  good 
things  have  been  secured.  And  the  main  thing  is  that  for  well  over 
thirty  years  Soviet  people  have  lived  and  worked  in  peace. 

This  historic  achievement  we  owe  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  put  their  huge  po¬ 
tential  on  the  scales  of  peace. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  and  socialist  internationalism  that  bind 
the  countries  of  our  community  are  growing  stronger  still.  This 
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is  greatly  furthered  by  the  regular  summit  meetings  between  the 
fraternal  parties  and  countries. 

The  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  is  a  dependable  shield  for  the 
security  of  its  members,  and  its  25th  anniversary  this  May  will 
doubtless  become  a  demonstration  of  unity  and  of  the  fraternal 
countries’  firm  determination  to  continue  their  policy  of  peace  and 
counteraction  to  aggression. 

The  battle  between  the  two  lines  in  world  politics— our  policy 
of  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aggressive,  hegemonistic  im¬ 
perialist  policy,  on  the  other— is  not  something  that  began  today, 
or  even  yesterday. 

It  began  in  October  1917  with  the  birth  of  the  world’s  first  so¬ 
cialist  state  and  with  the  birth  of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  are  working 
against  the  war  danger  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  vi¬ 
sible  effect  and  tremendous  energy.  And  it  is  a  great  gain  for  all 
humanity  that  the  socialist  community  is  becoming  the  leading 
factor  in  world  affairs. 

The  world  owes  it  to  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  Peace 
Programme  of  the  25th  CPSU  Congress,  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  and  to  the  backing  of  other  peace-loving  states,  that  a 
new  dimension  named  detente  appeared  in  international  politics  in 
the  seventies. 

Detente  means  that  instead  of  aggravating  or  stoking  up  ten¬ 
sions,  much  less  resorting  to  arms  to  settle  disputes,  countries 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  to  look  for  peaceful  solutions. 

A  start  has  been  made  to  overcome  past  tensions  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  states  with  different  social  systems  on  the  basis  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

A  number  of  international  documents  have  come  into  the  world, 
containing  what  may  be  described  as  rules  of  inter-state  relations. 
The  weightiest  of  the  lot  is  the  Final  Act  of  the  European  Con¬ 
ference,  called  upon  to  further  peaceful  co-operation  among  the 
European  nations. 

Certain  ceilings  have  been  set  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sectors  of  the  arms  race.  In  1972  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  signed  an  interim  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms. 

The  signing  of  the  Soviet-American  SALT-2  Treaty  last  year  was 
one  more  important  step  in  the  same  direction.  Unfortunately,  the 
new  treaty  has  not  yet  entered  into  force  because  influential  quart¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  are  resisting  it  and  want  to  continue  the 
arms  race  and  this  in  the  field  of  strategic  arms  as  well.  This 
leaves  its  mark  on  US  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  The  tune  there  is 
being  increasingly  set  by  forces  that  stand  for  militarism  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Still,  we  have  every  reason  to  say  that  detente  has  sunk  its  roots 
too  deeply  in  the  fabric  of  international  relations  and  that  it  now 
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has  too  many  supporters  in  the  world  for  any  one  country  to  be 
able  to  decide  the  fate  of  detente  on  its  own.  Despite  all  the  trials 
to  which  it  is  being  subjected,  despite  all  the  current  attempts  of 
the  US  administration  to  toll  its  funeral  bells,  detente  is  alive  and 
breathing. 

In  the  setting  of  relaxing  world  tensions,  the  revolutionary  and 
liberation  struggle  of  nations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  follows 
and  has  followed  its  natural  course.  That  process  is  inexorable. 

The  victory  scored  over  aggression  by  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  Vietnam  with  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  50  million. 

The  people  of  Laos,  who  have  effectively  upheld  their  independ¬ 
ence,  have  joined  the  family  of  fraternal  nations. 

The  people  of  Kampuchea,  who  came  out  of  the  ordeal  of  war 
only  to  fall  under  the  bloodstained  tyranny  of  the  Peking-spon¬ 
sored  Pol  Pot  regime,  have  regained  their  freedom. 

Decisive  progress  in  the  liberation  struggle  has  been  secured  by 
the  peoples  of  Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Yemen. 
These  are  new  regions  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  imperialist  world 
system. 

The  quarters  standing  at  the  helm  of  Western  politics  are  trying 
to  curb  the  national  liberation  movement  in  the  south  of  Africa, 
to  set  up  puppet  regimes,  and  thereby  retain  their  positions.  But 
the  peoples  there  are  fighting  courageously  for  their  rights,  their 
independence,  and  their  freedom,  and  in  the  end  they  are  sure 
to  win.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  solidarity  with  their  struggle. 

Many  of  the  developing  and  non-aligned  countries  in  Asia,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Latin  America  have  visibly  consolidated  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Their  weight  in  international  affairs  has  gone  up. 

With  tension  and  conflict  flaring  up  in  diSerent  regions  of  Asia, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  relations  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  great  Asian  country  of  India.  They  act  as  an 
important  factor  of  stability  and  peace.  And  we  hold  that  there  are 
good  opportunities  for  the  two  countries  to  go  on  working  together 
on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet-Indian  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co¬ 
operation  for  the  further  consolidation  of  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  co-operation  for  peace,  and  no  one, 
no  peaceloving  country,  should  have  any  qualms  about  it. 

The  consolidation  of  the  international  positions  of  the  socialist 
community,  the  successes  of  the  national  liberation  movement,  and 
the  growth  of  detente  into  the  dominant  trend  in  international  af¬ 
fairs — all  this  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  more  aggressive 
imperialist  elements. 

At  the  turn  from  the  seventies  to  the  eighties,  the  world  saw 
Washington’s  policy  go  back  to  cold  war.  The  reversal  began  long 
before  the  Afghan  events,  over  which  political  hysteria  erupted  in 
the  United  States,  taking  on  especially  ugly  forms  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  the  presidential  election  campaign. 
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In  May  1978  NATO  passed  a  decision  on  an  automatic  annual 
increase  of  military  expenditures  by  its  member  states  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  arms  race  policy  gave  birth  to  another, 
more  recent,  NATO  decision — also,  I  might  point  out,  adopted  be¬ 
fore  the  Afghan  events — on  manufacturing  and  deploying  American 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  some  West  European  countries. 
And  both  decisions  were  taken  under  United  States  pressure. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  announced  a  new  and  steep 
programme  of  building  up  its  military  arsenal. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  militarist  delirium,  the  men  in  Washington 
at  first  delayed  and  then  postponed  the  ratification  of  the  SALT-2 
Treaty. 

The  common  purpose  of  all  these  actions  is  clear:  to  upset  the 
existing  approximate  military  balance  between  East  and  West,  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and  to  try  and  gain 
superiority  over  the  socialist  community.  In  so  doing,  the  men  in 
the  White  House  don’t  seem  to  have  been  overly  concerned  with 
asking  themselves  if  their  designs  were  realistic. 

We  have  said  time  and  again — and  this  at  the  most  authoritative 
level — that  we  would  not  allow  this  to  happen.  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  said  as  much  to  the  US  President  in  Vienna  as  well.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union’s  ability  to  protect  its  legitimate  interests  will  be  duly 
maintained. 

Those  who  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  are  camouflaging  their  aims  with  falsehoods  about 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Specifically,  lies  are  piled  mountain-high 
about  our  aid  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan.  The  men 
across  the  ocean  have  taken  the  failure  of  their  plans  regarding 
Afghanistan,  regarding  its  conversion  into  an  American  military 
outpost,  morbidly  close  to  heart. 

A  little  more  than  six  weeks  have  passed  since  limited  Soviet 
troop  contingents  were  sent  to  Afghanistan  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  its  leadership.  This  was  done  in  full  accord  with  interna¬ 
tional  law,  the  UN  Charter,  and  the  Soviet-Afghan  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Good-neighbourliness,  and  Co-operation. 

The  world  is  well  acquainted  with  the  course  and  order  of  events 
in  and  around  Afghanistan.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  US  capital 
haven’t  yet  got  a  hold  on  their  ruffled  tempers.  Very  ill-advisedly. 
They  would  do  much  better  to  spare  their  nervous  system.  This  re¬ 
fers  especially  to  those  who  invariably  take  the  stance  of  a  fighting- 
cock  when  addressing  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  other  aim— and  never  had — than  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Afghans  in  repulsing  outside  aggression.  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  thoroughly  clarified  this  point  in  a  recent  statement.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  will  act  exactly  as  Brezhnev  said  in  his  explanations. 

In  the  attempt  to  deceive  people  and  to  windowdress  its  own  po¬ 
licy,  the  US  administration  is  trying  to  claim  that  the  Soviet  aid 
to  neighbouring  Afghanistan  in  repulsing  aggression  is  motivated 
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by  nefarious  designs  on  oil-rich  regions  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

Yet  it  knows  perfectly  well  that  its  grossly  crude  version  is  in¬ 
tended  to  disguise  its  own  plans  of  taking  a  still  firmer  grip  than 
before  on  the  oil-rich  countries  and,  in  effect,  seizing  control  of 
their  oil  wealth. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  at  no  time,  since  its  first  day,  coveted 
either  the  oil  or  any  riches  belonging  to  other  states  or  peoples. 

As  for  the  United  States,  if  you  turn  back  the  pages  of  history, 
its  past  record  is  quite  different.  Arabs  and  Iranians,  and  peoples 
of  many  other  countries,  including  those  in  Latin  America,  know 
this  perfectly  well.  US  policy  shows  that  the  United  States  is  not 
always  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  its  own  and  what  is 
not.  And  the  dangerous  thing  is  that  this  is  becoming  a  habit.  The 
United  States  refers  to  Iranian  oil,  for  example,  as  though  it  is 
discussing  the  state  of  its  own  vegetable  garden.  It  refers  to  the 
Arab  oilfields  as  though  they  are  its  own  backyard. 

But  what  right  has  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  oil  sources 
or  the  wealth  of  others?  What  right  has  it  to  threaten  force, 
much  less  to  use  force,  in  order  to  gain  control  over  the  wealth  of 
other  countries?  No  right  at  all. 

Despite  the  tiresome  lies  to  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  covet,  nor  has  it  ever  coveted,  any  oil  sources  abroad.  The  men 
in  the  US  capital  know  this  perfectly  well.  But  the  factory  produc¬ 
ing  lies  about  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  evidently  concocted  the 
oil  lie  in  the  hope  that  it  might  leave  a  trace  in  people’s  minds. 

And  this  other  lie  is  being  assiduously  spread  by  the  US  admi¬ 
nistration:  US  officials  and  propaganda  agencies  keep  saying  of 
late  that  the  Soviet  Union  has,  of  all  things,  decided  to  break 
through  to  warm  seas  and  oceans.  As  simple  as  all  that.  Just  fancy 
it.  But  since  there’s  got  to  be  a  lie,  let  it  be  a  big  one.  And  this 
scurrilous  propaganda  piece,  too,  is  being  tied  to  the  events  in  and 
around  Afghanistan. 

Time  and  again,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refuted  this  invention— an 
invention,  I  might  note,  that  was  put  into  circulation  by  the  West 
years  and  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Russian  tsars.  But  since 
it  is  still  in  circulation — for  dollars  keep  the  American  propaganda 
machine  well  oiled— it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  once  again 
that  it  is  not  the  Soviet  Union— which  has  enough  outlets  of  its 
own  to  both  warm  and  cold  waters— that  wants  to  break  through  to 
any  warm  seas  or  oceans,  but  that  it  is  the  imperialists  who  want 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  military  presence  to  regions  many 
thousands  of  kilometres  away  from  their  country.  And  this  sphere, 
as  we  know,  includes  seas,  and  land,  and  air,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
economic  means  of  exploiting  and  pressuring  other  countries  and 
peoples. 

What  other  purpose  can  the  United  States  have  for  forming  its 
so-called  rapid  deployment  force,  that  big  policeman’s  stick  of  im- 
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perialist  policy  in  our  time?  What  other  purpose  can  the  United 
States  have  for  escalating  military  preparations  in  the  region  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  for  sending  a  naval  armada  to  patrol  in  and 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  expanding  its  military  base  on  Diego 
Garcia  and  for  its  feverish  search  of  new  places  to  set  up  more 
military  bases? 

In  short,  the  tale  about  our  intentions  to  break  through  to  warm 
seas  bears  the  same  marks  as  the  oil  lie.  They  take  their  own 
plans  and  intentions,  and  ascribe  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  notion  is  making  the  rounds  in  Washington  that  an  arc  of 
crisis  and  tension  has  gripped  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Iran,  the 
Middle  East,  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  and  a  few  other  countries. 
I  don’t  know  where  they  got  this  arc  or  whether  it  exists  at  all  in 
geography.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  it  is  a  figment  of  a  morbid 
imagination.  It  looks  as  though  some  sort  of  arc  has  indeed  afflicted 
the  thinking  of  these  people. 

Of  late,  Washington  has  been  increasingly  tempted  to  play  the 
“Chinese  card”.  That  is  a  risky  game  for  those  who  started  it,  but 
it  is  also  dangerous  to  peace.  The  peace-loving  states  must  draw — 
and  have  drawn— the  due  conclusions  from  this  for  their  policy 
and  their  security. 

But  take  Washington’s  policy  towards  Iran.  Doesn’t  it  amount  to 
outright  self-exposure?  The  United  States  supported  the  Shah’s 
regime  there  for  dozens  of  years,  sending  it  huge  shipments  of  arms 
and  seeking  to  turn  it  into  a  hostile  outpost  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  neighbouring  states. 

All  in  vain.  The  whole  thing  made  a  gaping  hole  in  American 
foreign  policy.  The  people  of  Iran  performed  a  revolution  and  shook 
the  imperialist  yoke  off  their  necks.  And  today,  when  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  initial  steps  to  consolidate  their  independence,  the  Shah’s 
friends  are  hurling  undisguised  threats. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  from  the  outset  expressed  itself  in  support 
of  the  Iranian  revolution.  It  declared  that  it  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  in  the  internal  aSairs  of  Iran.  At  the  same  time,  it  came 
out  firmly  against  any  outside  meddling  in  Iranian  affairs  by  any 
quarter  whatsoever. 

Our  country  is  firmly  set  on  a  course  of  strengthening  good- 
neighbourly  relations  and  expanding  equitable,  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  co-operation  with  Iran.  The  events  in  Iran  are  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  affair,  and  no  outside  force  has  any  right  to  interfere. 

Massive  propaganda  is  being  beamed  to  Iran  at  present  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  Iran  ought  to  forget  America’s  transgressions— 
the  blackmail,  the  threats,  the  insults,  the  humiliations— and  reopen 
its  doors  to  America’s  military,  economic,  and  political  return.  This 
propaganda  is  invariably  garnished  with  a  large  dose  of  hostility 
towards  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  trust  that  the  people  in  Iran 
know  why  this  is  being  done. 

A  stream  of  speeches  is  pronounced  in  Washington  at  present 
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with  assurances  that  the  United  States  is  a  most  faithful  friend  of 
Islam  and  of  the  Muslim  countries. 

Does  it  seriously  believe  that  the  Islamic  countries  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  continuous  hostility  of  the  makers  of  America’s  foreign  po¬ 
licy  over  dozens  of  years? 

Who  is  it  that  holds  a  sharply  anti-Arab  position  in  the  question 
of  the  Israeli-occupied  Arab  territories?  Who  is  it  that  raises  ob¬ 
stacles  to  a  fair  settlement  in  the  Middle  East?  None  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Who  is  it  that  spurns  the  four-million  Arab  population  of  Pales¬ 
tine  that  was  driven  oS  its  land  by  Israel?  And  who  is  it  that  ca¬ 
tegorically  objects  to  the  Palestinians’  using  their  legitimate  right 
of  setting  up  their  own,  independent  state?  None  other  than  Wa¬ 
shington. 

Who  is  it  that  hurls  threats,  even  threats  of  force,  at  Muslim 
states  every  time  they  try  to  establish  full  control  over  their  natural 
wealth  and  to  deal  with  it  as  they  see  fit — and  makes  these  threats 
in  order  to  force  them  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  American  mono¬ 
polies,  which  are  ready  to  tear  up  the  right  of  any  nation  if  it 
goes  contrary  to  their  appetite? 

Who  is  it  that  has  pointed  a  knife  at  Iran’s  throat  by  stationing 
a  powerful  naval  force  at  its  door  in  an  attempt  to  break  its  resis¬ 
tance  to  foreign  dictation  and  to  replace  the  imperialist  yoke  on 
its  neck? 

All  this  is  being  done  by  the  United  States,  which  now  poses  as 
a  friend  of  Islam. 

And  what  about  Washington’s  backing  the  aggression  against 
Afghanistan  with  the  aim  of  overthrowing  its  regime?  This  is  being 
done  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  national  Islamic  traditions  are 
being  dependably  upheld  in  the  country,  that  the  religion  of  Islam 
is  respected,  and  that  strict  laws  have  been  adopted  to  that  effect. 

Few  people  believe  Washington’s  declarations  of  everlasting  love 
for  Islam.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  attempts  to  portray  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  as  an  opponent  of  the  Islamic  states.  The  annals  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  since  the  first  days  after  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  speak  for  themselves.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  state  towards 
the  Muslim  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Address  to  All  Working 
Moslems  of  Russia  and  the  East,  where  it  is  inscribed  in  Lenin’s 
hand:  “You  must  be  masters  in  your  own  country ....  You  have 
the  right  to  it,  because  your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands.” 

The  Soviet  Union  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  friend  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  East  and  a  friend  of  the  peoples  of  the  Muslim  world.  The 
demagogy  of  those  who  are  trying  to  defame  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Muslim  world  will,  as  before,  crumble  to  dust  in 
face  of  the  facts. 

Our  policy  is  a  policy  of  principle;  it  has  no  double  bottom. 

In  a  statement  on  4  February  which  won  a  remarkably  broad 
and  positive  response  all  over  the  world,  Leonid  Brezhnev  said: 
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‘Now,  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  a  common  concern — to  over¬ 
come  the  tension  that  is  again  bedevilling  international  relations. 
Detente  is  the  outcome  of  diverse  efforts  and  a  common  gain  of  the 
peace-loving  states.  Foolhardy  imperialist  forces  must  not  be  allowed 
to  destroy  its  fruits.’ 

And  Brezhnev  added:  ‘For  us  any  road  is  acceptable  and  welcome 
so  long  as  it  leads  to  enduring  peace.’ 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  that  all  negotiations  aimed  at  curbing 
the  arms  race  and  initiating  disarmament  launched  in  recent  years 
at  various  international  forums  or  on  a  bilateral  basis,  which  have 
been  suspended  or  postponed— that  these  negotiations  must  be  re¬ 
newed  and  continued.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  pursue  them 
on  a  constructive  basis. 

We  reaffirm  our  readiness  to  get  down  to  pertinent  negotiations 
concerning  questions  of  disarmament  in  Europe,  provided  the  NATO 
decision  on  the  deployment  of  American  medium-range  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  in  Europe  is  reversed  or  at  least  officially  deferred.  Our  position 
on  this  score  is  known  to  the  NATO  countries. 

A  conference  on  military  detente  and  disarmament  in  Europe 
would  doubtless  help  to  relieve  the  military  confrontation  on  the 
continent. 

We  will  also  continue  the  search  for  accords  at  the  Vienna  talks 
on  reducing  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe,  which 
have  now  been  resumed. 

Where  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  will  do  its  utmost  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  autumn  meeting  in  Madrid  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  participated  in  the  European  Conference. 

And  this,  last  point:  our  country  wants  no  moss  to  grow  on  any 
road  or  path  of  its  bilateral  relations  with  other  countries.  It  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  firm  supporter  of  this  approach. 

We  are  prepared  to  conduct  honest  and  equitable  negotiations 
of  any  controversial  issue  in  inter-state  relations  or  of  any  major 
international  problem. 

The  foreign  policy  course  proclaimed  in  the  decisions  of  CPSU 
congresses  and  recorded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  is  unchange¬ 
able,  and  nothing  can  throw  our  country  off  this  considered  course. 

The  Leninist  policy  of  international  peace  and  friendship  is  a 
cause  espoused  by  all  Soviet  people.  Every  step  along  the  road  of 
communist  construction,  each  tonne  of  metal,  each  tonne  of  grain 
and  the  honest  labour  of  the  workers,  collective  farmers,  and  the 
intelligentsia  are  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Soviet  state  in 
foreign  affairs  and  raising  its  international  prestige. 

All  our  achievements,  past  and  present,  are  linked  with  the  tire¬ 
less  organisational  and  political  work  of  the  Party,  which  exists 
for  the  people  and  is  always  with  the  people.  This  indissoluble  tie 
is  the  source  of  our  Party’s  strength  in  guiding  and  administering 
society.  Soviet  people  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  CPSU. 
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The  Party  and  its  Leninist  headquarters  — the  Central  Committee 
and  the  Central  Committee’s  Political  Bureau  headed  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev — enjoy  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
Soviet  people  have  warm  and  heartfelt  feelings  of  affection  for 
Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev,  that  outstanding  statesman  and  polit¬ 
ical  figure  of  our  time,  the  leader  of  our  Party  and  people. 

It  is  with  deep  pleasure  that  I  pass  on  to  you,  to  all  the  people 
of  this  election  district,  Leonid  Ilyich  Brezhnev’s  best  wishes  of 
success  in  your  work  and  life. 

As  they  enter  the  eighties,  the  Soviet  people  look  confidently  to 
the  future.  And  there  is  every  reason  for  their  confidence,  for  it 
derives  from  the  correct  internal  and  external  policy  of  our  Party 
and  from  the  people’s  wholehearted  support  of  this  policy. 

In  conclusion,  dear  comrades,  let  me  assure  you  once  more  that 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  live  up  to  your  trust  in  me. 


ANDREI  ANDREYEVICH  GROMYKO 


A  Political  Biography 


Andrei  Gromyko,  prominent  Soviet  Party  leader  and  statesman, 
scholar,  and  distinguished  diplomat,  has  been  widely  known  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  abroad  for  many  years.  His  life  is  a  model  of 
faithful  and  selfless  service  to  the  Party  and  people,  the  interests 
of  socialism  and  peace.  He  is  fruitfully  active  now  too,  devoting 
his  inexhaustible  energy,  strength,  knowledge  and  experience  to 
that  noble  mission. 

‘For  40  years  you  have  worked  in  the  held  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
foreign  policy.  They  were  40  years  of  indefatigable  and  dynamic 
activity  in  the  fight  for  lasting  peace,  for  the  interests  of  our  Mo¬ 
therland,  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  peoples.  And  it 
is  probably  hard  to  name  any  major  Soviet  action  in  the  held  of 
foreign  policy  during  that  period,  in  which  you  were  not  in  some 
way  involved,  and  to  which,  doing  the  wrill  of  the  Party,  you  have 
not  given  your  energy  and  initiative. . . .  We  know  you  well  and 
hold  you  in  high  esteem  as  a  faithful  son  of  our  Party  who  is  high¬ 
ly  active  in  carrying  out  its  Leninist  foreign  policy  as  determined 
by  its  congresses,  its  Central  Committee,  and  the  Politbureau  of 
the  Central  Committee.’  * 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  CC  CPSU  General 
Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium, 
at  a  Kremlin  ceremony  on  23  August  1979  when  the  country’s 
highest  award,  the  Order  of  Lenin,  and  a  second  Hammer  and 
Sickle  Gold  Medal,  were  conferred  on  Andrei  Gromyko  for  his 
meritorious  services  to  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  state 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday. 

Gromyko’s  lifestory  is  vivid  and  in  many  ways  unusual.  Who 
would  have  ventured  to  predict  years  ago  that  a  poor  man’s  son 


*  Pravda,  24  August  1979. 
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would  be  an  eminent  political  figure  of  national  and  international 
stature,  heading  the  diplomatic  service  of  a  great  socialist  power? 

Still,  his  life  is  essentially  typical  for  a  Soviet  leader.  Gromyko 
comes  from  the  midst  of  the  people.  He  is  heart  and  soul  a  Com¬ 
munist,  a  personality  endowed  with  extraordinary  diligence,  bril¬ 
liant  and  versatile  gifts,  and  inordinate  qualities  that  had  full 
scope  to  develop  in  the  conditions  of  socialist  society.  It  was  na¬ 
tural,  therefore,  that  Andrei  Gromyko  was  promoted  step  by  step 
to  responsible  and  high  posts  in  the  leadership  of  the  Party  and 
country,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  CC  CPSU  Political  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR. 

When  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  political  leader,  with  his  outlook 
and  the  milestones  in  his  biography,  it  is  natural  to  look  back  at 
the  political  events  in  which  he  was  involved.  That  applies  fully 
to  this  political  biography  of  Andrei  Gromyko. 


*  *  * 

Andrei  Gromyko  was  born  on  18  July  1909  in  the  village  of 
Stariye  Gromyki  in  the  region  of  Gomel  that  has  been  part  of 
Byelorussia  since  1926,  located  at  the  junction  of  Byelorussia’s 
borders  with  the  neighbouring  constituent  republics— the  Russian 
Federation  and  the  Ukraine.  His  father  belonged  to  what  was  a 
fairly  widespread  social  stratum  in  Russia  before  the  revolution, 
that  of  half  peasants  and  half  workers.  These  people  had  too  little 
land  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  Penury  drove  them  from 
their  homes  in  search  of  earnings.  They  were  glad  of  the  poorly 
paid  temporary  jobs  they  found  in  factories  or  at  seasonal  occupa¬ 
tions,  for  the  prevailing  unemployment  robbed  them  of  any  hope 
of  permanent  employment.  Few  of  them  managed  to  make  ends 
meet.  Gromyko’s  father  and  his  family,  too,  lived  in  poverty.  At 
times  they  even  went  without  bread. 

In  the  early  years  alter  the  revolution  life  had  not  been  easy 
either.  The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  economic  dislocation, 
brought  about  by  the  First  World  War  and  aggravated  by  the  Civil 
War  and  imperialist  intervention.  As  a  boy  in  his  teens  Andrei 
Gromyko  began  helping  his  family,  joining  his  father  in  the  search 
of  earnings. 

Still,  despite  the  hardships,  his  parents  did  everything  they  could 
to  give  their  children  an  education — this,  of  course,  already  under 
Soviet  power.  From  an  early  age,  Gromyko  showed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  passion  for  study.  He  finished  a  ru¬ 
ral  four-year  school,  then  a  seven-year  school  and  a  technical 
college. 

In  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  the  Soviet  Union  overcame 
the  effects  of  dislocation  and  was  picking  up  pace.  Agriculture  was 
being  put  on  co-operative  lines,  industrialisation  had  begun,  and 
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socialist  transformations  were  under  way  in  all  fields  of  life.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  was  laid  on  training  skilled,  knowledgeable  spe¬ 
cialists.  Soviet  youth  tackled  the  big  task  set  them  by  Lenin — to 
study,  study,  and  again  study. 

Andrei  Gromyko  finished  a  higher  educational  establishment.  In 
recognition  of  his  academic  merits,  he  was  invited  to  continue  as 
post-graduate,  and  completed  his  post-graduate  research  as  econ¬ 
omist  in  Moscow,  where  he  defended  his  candidate’s  thesis  in  1936. 
Before  the  year’s  end,  he  was  senior  researcher  at  the  Institute 
of  Economics  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  by  the  end 
of  1938  the  Institute’s  acting  academic  secretary.  These  duties  he 
combined  with  teaching  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Public  Utility 
Engineers.  It  appeared  that  his  professional  career  as  a  scholar 
was  made  for  good. 

Gromyko’s  convictions  had  shaped  early.  An  active  Komsomol  in 
the  twenties,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1931 
(probationary  member  in  1930),  dedicating  his  life  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  Party  and  people. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirties  the  immense  peaceful  labours 
of  building  a  new,  socialist  society  in  the  USSR  proceeded  in  a 
setting  of  endless  international  tensions.  Ominous  clouds  of  war 
were  gathering  over  the  world.  A  united  front  of  aggressive 
states — Hitler  Germany,  fascist  Italy,  and  militarist  Japan — was 
emerging,  and  took  final  shape  with  the  signing  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact  in  Berlin  on  27  September  1940. 

In  face  of  the  mounting  danger  of  war,  the  ruling  circles  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  whose  policy  had  been  to 
‘appease’  the  warlike  powers,  tried  to  divert  the  blow  from  them¬ 
selves  and  direct  it  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  policy  led  to 
the  Munich  deal,  concluded  by  Britain  and  France  with  Hitler 
Germany. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  worked  perseveringly  for  a  system 
of  collective  security  in  Europe  and  did  everything  it  could  to 
curb  the  aggressors  and  avert  a  second  world  war.  But  the  eSorts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  alone  were  not  enough.  It  became  increasingly 
clear  that  the  nations,  above  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  on 
the  edge  of  a  grim  ordeal.  In  this  situation,  the  role  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Soviet  diplomacy  increased  visibly.  It  was  essential  to 
exploit  every  possible  opportunity,  all  available  means  to  maximally 
delay  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  complicated  tasks  facing  Soviet  diplomacy  required  the  best 
in  men  that  the  foreign  service  could  muster.  The  CC  CPSU  at¬ 
tached  special  importance  to  the  selection  and  posting  of  personnel. 
Andrei  Gromyko  became  one  of  those  in  whom  the  Party  placed  its 
trust  and  who  was  charged  with  responsible  diplomatic  work.  In 
the  spring  of  1939  he  was  appointed  Head  of  the  American  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  stint  in  the  central  apparatus  of  the  Commissariat  did  not 
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last  long.  Within  six  months  he  was  summoned  to  the  Kremlin  by 
J.  V.  Stalin.  V.  M.  Molotov,  then  People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  present  at  the  interview.  Gromyko  was  appointed 
Counsellor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  a  post  second  in 
importance  in  those  days  only  to  that  of  Ambassador. 

During  the  interview,  Gromyko  recalls,  Stalin  pointed  out  the 
areas  in  Soviet-American  relations  that  should  be  kept  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  attention.  It  followed  from  what  he  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  have  fairly  good  relations  with  the  United  States.  This 
was  all  the  more  essential,  Stalin  said,  because  any  in  the  least 
observant  person  could  see  that  German  fascism  was  spoiling 
for  war. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1939,  when  the  Second  World  War  was 
already  raging,  Andrei  Gromyko  took  up  his  new  duties  in  Wa¬ 
shington.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  become  familiar  with  the 
whole  pattern  of  Soviet-American  relations  and  to  establish  the 
requisite  contacts  with  various  official  US  quarters. 

Gromyko  had  set  out  on  his  mission  when  rabid  anti-Sovietism 
was  running  high  in  the  United  States  and  the  public  mood  was 
still  far  from  what  it  would  be  during  the  war.  Besides,  most  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  still  unaware  of  the  calamities  that  fascism  was  loosen¬ 
ing  on  the  world.  Day  in  and  day  out,  Soviet  diplomats  took 
great  pains  to  have  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  pol¬ 
icy  told  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  thereby  to  reverse 
public  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  the  administration  and  the  bu¬ 
siness  world  in  favour  of  co-operating  with  the  USSR. 

Not  until  the  fall  of  Poland,  however,  the  crushing  defeat  of 
France  and  the  military  disasters  at  Dunkirk  and  Pearl  Harbour 
did  the  mood  in  America  begin  to  change.  Sympathy  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  grew  visibly  after  nazi  Germany’s  perfidious  attack  on 
our  country.  But  there  were  still  politicians  in  the  United  States 
who  wanted  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  bleed  each  other, 
for,  as  they  saw  it,  this  would  give  the  United  States  a  better 
chance  to  have  the  last  say  in  the  war.  Days  after  Hitler’s  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  Harry  Truman,  who  was  later  to  be  US 
President,  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Germans  and  Russians 
should  kill  more  of  each  other.  Andrei  Gromyko  would  later  say  on 
this  score:  ‘It  is  not  surprising  that  on  this  man’s  orders  atomic 
bombs  were  needlessly  dropped  on  the  Japanese.’  * 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  basic  task  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  to  secure  the 
best  possible  international  conditions  for  organising  the  resistance 
to  the  enemy  and  thereupon  for  crushing  the  fascist  aggressors  and 
liberating  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Soviet  diplomacy  worked  for  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  an  anti-Hitler  coalition  and  the 
early  opening  of  the  second  front. 


y'  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Only  for  Peace,  Pergamon  Press,  Oxford,  1979,  p.  9. 
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Developing  and  strengthening  allied  relations  with  the  United 
States  was  a  highly  important  field  of  activity.  And  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko,  who  headed  the  Embassy  as  charge  d’affaires  in  1941  and 
1942,  and  later,  from  August  1943  on,  as  Ambassador,  was  highly 
active  in  this  field  in  one  of  the  top  posts  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
service. 

‘I  remember,’  Gromyko  recalls,  ‘when  I  handed  him  [President 
Roosevelt]  my  credentials  he  said  with  his  usual  directness:  “Give 
me  your  speech,  and  here’s  mine;  both  will  be  in  the  newspapers 
tomorrow.  We’ll  spend  our  time  more  profitably  exploring  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  a  summer  meeting  between  the  three  powers:  the  USA, 
the  USSR,  and  Great  Britain”.’  * 

Gromyko  added:  ‘My  meetings  with  the  great  American  Franklin 
Roosevelt  have  left  me  with  a  cherished  memory.  He  was  a  wise 
statesman  and  had  a  wide  range  of  interests.’  ** 

In  the  tense  wartime  conditions,  direct  communications  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  messages  between  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  proceeded  through  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  The 
messages,  which  have  now  been  published,  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  matters  raised  and  agreed  in 
them  by  Joseph  Stalin  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Many  practical  points,  including  those  of  war  supplies,  were  duly 
settled  through  Gromyko’s  continuous  contacts  with  the  US  ad¬ 
ministration  at  all  levels,  notably  with  the  White  House  and  the 
President  himself.  Gromyko  was  also  highly  active  in  informing 
the  US  public  about  developments  in  the  Soviet  people’s  war 
against  the  nazi  invaders,  fortifying  the  Americans’  confidence  in 
the  inevitable  and  complete  victory  over  fascism. 

The  Ambassador  kept  his  eye  not  only  on  the  immediate  but 
also  the  more  remote  prospects  of  Soviet-American  relations.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Soviet- 
American  diplomatic  relations  in  November  1943,  Gromyko  said: 
‘Effective  co-operation  in  the  joint  military  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  as  the  world’s  two  biggest  powers  can 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  length  of  the  war  and  can,  further¬ 
more,  lay  a  dependable  foundation  for  still  more  fruitful  co-op¬ 
eration  between  the  two  countries  after  the  war.’  *** 

With  the  steadily  mounting  success  in  the  war  against  fascism, 
problems  of  the  post-war  arrangement  became  increasingly  pres¬ 
sing.  They  were  discussed  at  the  Teheran  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
government,  of  the  USSR,  USA  and  Great  Britain  (28  November-1 
December  1943)  and  at  the  Yalta  (4-12  February  1945)  and  Pots¬ 
dam  (17  July-2  August  1945)  conferences.  Andrei  Gromyko  took 


*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

**  Ibid. 

***  USS  Foreign  Policy  Archives.  Speech  of  A.  A.  Gromyko  on  8  Novem¬ 
ber  1943  in  New  York. 
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part  in  the  latter  two,  and  in  other  Allied  conferences,  notably  ip 
Atlantic  City. 

The  powers  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  saw  the  need  for  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  international  peace  in  the  post-war  period.  Its 
establishment  was  examined  by  representatives  of  the  Allied  pow¬ 
ers,  with  Gromyko  representing  the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  conference 
in  Dumbarton  Oaks  (21  August-7  October  1944).  Edward  Stettinius, 
then  US  Undersecretary  of  State,  later  recalled:  ‘The  many  con¬ 
versations  that  I  had  with  Gromyko  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Russian  delegation  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  had  convinced  me  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  greatly  interested  in  a  world  or¬ 
ganisation.’  * 

After  Molotov’s  departure,  Gromyko  headed  the  Soviet  delegation 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco  (25  April-26 
June  1945).  ‘In  the  course  of  the  conference,’  he  said  at  one  of  its 
sittings,  ‘the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  worked  for  a  Charter 
that  could  secure  effective  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  facing  the  inter¬ 
national  organisation. . . .  The  peoples  of  the  countries  represented 
at  this  conference  have  a  common  objective— to  prevent  another 
war’  (see  p.  9). 

The  constructive  Soviet  approach  in  many  ways  facilitated  the 
success  of  the  conference,  which  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the 
UN  Charter— a  universal  international  treaty  in  which  the  United 
Nations  declared  themselves  determined  ‘to  save  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  from  the  scourge  of  war’.  Andrei  Gromyko  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  Charter  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

His  ambassadorship  in  the  United  States,  participation  in  impor¬ 
tant  international  conferences,  and  his  involvement  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation,  gave  Gromyko  a  still 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  world  politics,  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiation,  and  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  upholding  and  furthering  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  why  he  was  selected  as  the  first  So¬ 
viet  permanent  representative  at  the  UN.  This  appointment,  whose 
importance  was  emphasised  by  Gromyko’s  simultaneous  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  took  place  in  April  1946. 

The  course  of  world  events  was  then  becoming  increasingly  com¬ 
plicated.  Imperialism  was  out  to  regain  its  positions  impaired  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  World  War.  It  was  eager  to  exploit  the  gains 
of  the  struggle  of  nations  against  fascism  in  its  own,  selfish  in¬ 
terests  and  take  the  world  back  to  the  times  of  its  undivided  rule. 
Turning  their  backs  on  the  fruitful  wartime  co-operation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  framework  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition,  the 
Western  powers  headed  by  the  United  States— concealing  their  de¬ 
signs,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  behind  inventions  of  a  ‘com- 

*  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians.  The  Yalta  Conference, 
Doubleday,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1949,  pp.  148-49. 
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munist  peril’ — launched  intensive  war  preparations,  hammered  out 
aggressive  blocs,  notably  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  formed  in 

1949,  and  practised  a  policy  ‘from  positions  of  strength’.  The  world 
was  being  drawn  by  them  into  a  cold  war,  heralded  by  Winston 
Churchill,  who  set  forth  its  doctrine  in  the  frankest  terms  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  USA,  in  1946. 

From  the  high  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations,  which  then  provid¬ 
ed  one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  addressing  the  peoples  and 
countries  of,  in  effect,  the  whole  w'orld,  Gromyko  explained  the 
peaceful  principles  and  aims  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  presented 
the  Soviet  standpoint  on  a  wide  range  of  topical  international  is¬ 
sues,  especially  those  related  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
He  exposed  the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  the  imperialist  powers 
and  substantiated  the  burning  need  for  bridling  the  arms  race  and 
for  reducing  arms  and  armed  forces,  a  blueprint  of  which  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  had  submitted  for  discussion  to  the  first  session  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly.  He  also  stressed  the  Soviet  Union’s  strong 
wish  to  settle  the  question  of  the  complete  and  unconditional  pro¬ 
hibition  of  manufacturing  and  using  atomic  weapons. 

Andrei  Gromyko  was  Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  until  August  1948.  Nearly  ten  years  had  passed  since  he  was 
posted  abroad.  On  returning  home,  Gromyko  discharged  his  func¬ 
tions  of  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  and,  from  1949  on,  as  First  Dep¬ 
uty  Foreign  Minister. 

By  then  the  cold  war  wTas  in  full  swing.  Pursuing  a  course  of 
‘rolling  back  communism’,  a  policy  of  ‘balancing  on  the  brink  of 
war’,  the  imperialist  powers  had  caused  tensions  to  rise  sharply. 
The  Korean  war  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1950  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  their  actions.  It  wras  provoked  by  US  imperialism  and  put 
international  peace  in  jeopardy. 

From  the  outset,  the  Soviet  Union  called  for  stopping  the  war 
and  firmly  condemned  America’s  undisguised  aggression.  On  4  July 

1950,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Gro¬ 
myko  made  a  statement  on  the  armed  American  intervention  in 
Korea.  The  statement  said  among  other  things  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  had  committed  a  hostile  act  against 
the  peace  and  that  it  bore  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  its  armed  aggression  (see  p.  32).  Soviet  moral  and  material 
aid  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  factors  backing  up  the  De¬ 
mocratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  just  cause  of  the 
Korean  people’s  struggle  for  liberation. 

In  pursuance  of  its  aggressive  policy,  and,  among  other  things, 
seeking  a  further  extension  of  its  military  presence  in  the  Far  East, 
the  United  States  was  manoeuvring  to  turn  Japan  into  an  American 
stronghold.  Washington  attempted  to  speed  up  the  conclusion  of  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty,  conceived  by  US  diplomacy  as  an  instrument 
that  would  relieve  the  United  States  of  its  wartime  allied  commit¬ 
ments  concerning  the  settlement  with  Japan. 
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Speaking  at  the  conference  called  in  San  Francisco  (4-8  Sep¬ 
tember  1951)  to  discuss  the  draft  peace  treaty  favoured  by  the 
USA,  Andrei  Gromyko,  who  headed  the  Soviet  delegation,  exposed 
Washington’s  true  intentions  and  presented  the  Soviet  approach, 
envisaging  a  genuinely  democratic  peace  with  Japan.  He  set  forth 
the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  should  repose  if  it  was  to  secure 
lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  presented  persuasive  arguments 
for  the  Soviet  Union’s  refusal  to  sign  the  San  Francisco  Peace 
Treaty.  He  showed  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  agreed  decisions  of 
the  Allied  powers,  that  it  did  not  guarantee  the  security  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  suffered  Japanese  aggression,  that  it  ignored  their 
legitimate  demands,  that  it  would  open  the  door  to  a  revival  of 
Japanese  militarism  and  that  it  failed  to  assure  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  Japanese  people.  * 

In  June  1952  Andrei  Gromyko  became  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  The  world  situation  was  still  tense.  And  the  ruling 
circles  of  Britain,  who  were  submissively  following  the  cue  of 
Washington’s  imperialist,  distinctly  anti-Soviet,  policy,  obviously 
shared  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  Naturally,  this 
had  a  negative  effect  on  Soviet-British  relations.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  was  sincerely  interested  in  improving  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  co-operating  with  it,  a  member  of  the  anti- 
Hitler  coalition,  in  matters  of  the  post-war  arrangement,  and  in 
settling  international  problems.  This  fundamental  approach  was 
emphasised  by  Gromyko  when  submitting  his  credentials  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  II,  and  was  later  reaffirmed  by  him  at  his  regular  meet¬ 
ings  with  British  statesmen  and  the  British  public. 

During  his  stay  in  Britain,  as  before  and  after  it,  Gromyko  had 
contacts  and  talks  with  many  British  statesmen  and  political  lead¬ 
ers,  including  Churchill,  Attlee,  Bevin,  Macmillan,  Eden,  Gaitskell, 
Lloyd,  Noel-Baker,  Butler,  and  Stewart.  As  Gromyko  observed, 
they  were  ‘of  different  pelitical  calibre,  but  I  would  say  that  what 
they  had  in  common  was  the  gradual  realisation  that  the  “crusade” 
against  the  Soviet  Union  had  come  to  grief  and  that  the  cold  war 
was  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  British  themselves.’  ** 

‘Naturally,’.  Gromyko  went  on  to  say,  ‘I  have  vivid  memories  of 
my  meetings  with  the  late  Winston  Churchill.  During  the  war  I 
usually  met  the  British  Prime  Minister  at  important  Allied  con¬ 
ferences,  at  which  his  Soviet  negotiating  partner  was  Joseph  Stalin. 
In  those  days  all  political  matters  decided  during  negotiations  came 
from  the  common  table  at  which  Stalin,  Roosevelt,  and  Churchill 
sat.  I  contributed  to  the  talks  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
USSR  delegation  and  as  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

‘When,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Ambassador  in  Great 
Britain,  I  met  the  British  Prime  Minister  after  the  war  he  in- 


*  Pravda,  7  September  1951. 
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variably  began  our  conversations  with  reminiscences  of  wartime 
summits,  and  also  of  the  Potsdam  summit  held  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  This  summit  began  while  Churchill  was  still 
Prime  Minister,  but  witnessed  his  replacement  in  that  capacity  by 
Clement  Attlee,  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  .... 

‘I  remember  Churchill’s  confidence  as  he  waited  for  the  outcome 
of  the  elections.  But  life  decreed  otherwise.  I  repeat,  Churchill  later 
reminisced  not  about  this  dramatic  episode  of  his  life  but  about 
his  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  two  wartime  Allied  po¬ 
wers.  If  I  did  not  put  in  a  word  when  he  got  off  on  the  subject 
he  would  talk  about  it  endlessly,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  derived 
pleasure  from  his  reminiscences  and  that  my  presence  spurred 
them  on. 

‘The  same  thing  happened  when  I  paid  my  last  call  on  Chur¬ 
chill  before  leaving  for  Moscow  to  take  up  my  duties  as  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.’  * 

Gromyko  was  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  from  April  1953 
to  February  1957.  During  this  period,  the  Soviet  Union  took  energ¬ 
etic  steps  to  secure  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions,  to  con¬ 
solidate  European  security,  and  to  achieve  a  German  peace  set¬ 
tlement.  Gromyko  played  a  prominent  part  in  expediting  the  armis¬ 
tice  talks  in  Korea,  and  thereupon  also  in  securing  the  armistice 
(1953).  The  Soviet  Union  had  also  in  many  ways  facilitated  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina  (1954),  which 
put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  war  waged  by  the  French  co¬ 
lonialists  against  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

In  May  1955  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  to  the  UN  Disarma¬ 
ment  Subcommittee  which  included  representatives  of  the  USSR, 
USA,  Britain,  France,  and  Canada,  a  programme  for  reducing  ar¬ 
maments,  banning  atomic  weapons,  and  eliminating  the  danger  of 
another  war.  Its  principles,  which  also  took  account  of  the  Western 
standpoint,  were  worked  into  many  of  the  subsequent  Soviet  disar¬ 
mament  proposals. 

But  the  Soviet  programme  was  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  West¬ 
ern  powers.  In  fact,  Gromyko  said  in  the  Subcommittee,  they  had 
‘no  serious  intention  of  examining  the  question  of  reducing  ar¬ 
maments  and  armed  forces  and  prohibiting  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons’  (see  p.  42). 

As  before,  the  imperialist  powers  chose  to  follow  a  policy  ‘from 
positions  of  strength’.  They  continued  their  military  preparations, 
notably  in  the  framework  of  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc, 
to  which,  defying  worldwide  public  protests,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  was  admitted  in  1955. 

Mounting  disruptive  activities  and  relying  on  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  elements  inside  Hungary,  the  imperialist  forces  organised  an 
insurrection  in  that  country  at  the  end  of  1956,  aiming  to  restore 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 
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the  capitalist  order  there  and  to  pry  the  country  loose  from  the 
socialist  community.  Another  link  in  this  policy  was  the  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Egypt  launched  by  Britain,  France  and  Israel  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1956.  With  active  Soviet  help,  these  and  other  imperialist 
actions  were  duly  repulsed. 

In  face  of  imperialism’s  aggressive  course,  the  socialist  countries 
of  Europe  took  timely  and  necessary  action  by  concluding  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance  now  known  as  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  in  May  1955.  The  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation 
formed  on  the  basis  of  that  historic  document  was,  and  remains,  as 
Gromyko  noted  in  addressing  a  ceremonial  meeting  in  Moscow  on 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  (14  May  1975),  ‘a  depend¬ 
able  defensive  shield  for  the  gains  of  socialism. ...  By  its  collec¬ 
tive  actions,  by  the  aggregate  of  factors  that  it  had  and  still  has 
at  its  disposal,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  has  worked  con¬ 
sistently  for  eliminating  the  danger  of  another  war,  has  repeatedly 
extinguished  flames  of  conflict,  and  has  firmly  supported  victims 
of  aggression’  (see  pp.  282,  285). 

Acting  on  its  Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of  the  general  state  of 
international  relations  and  the  world  situation,  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  (14-25  February  1956)  drew  the  fundamentally  signi¬ 
ficant  conclusion  that  socialism  had  turned  into  a  world  system. 
Describing  this  as  the  chief  sign  of  the  times,  it  pointed  out  that 
the  socialist  world  system  was  exercising  an  in  many  ways  deter¬ 
mining  influence  on  the  course  of  world  affairs,  and  that  in  the  inter¬ 
national  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time,  another  world  war  was 
no  longer  fatally  inevitable  because  the  peace  forces  had  gained 
the  requisite  unity  and  strength,  and  were  able  to  prevent  it. 

A  major  event  occurred  in  Gromyko’s  life  in  February  1957.  His 
tireless  activity  in  responsible  government  offices,  his  merits  as 
organiser,  his  extraordinary  gifts  as  diplomat,  his  rich  experience 
in  handling  foreign  aSairs,  his  scope  of  vision  and  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  problems  of  world  politics,  and  his  skill  in  finding  his 
bearings  in  the  complex  interlacement  of  international  events,  in 
seeing  how  they  would  develop — all  this  was  abundant  reason  for 
appointing  Andrei  Gromyko  to  a  key  government  post,  that  of 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR.  Earlier,  at  the  20th  Party  Congress, 
he  had  been  elected  member  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee. 

Since  his  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister,  Gromyko  has  worked 
tirelessly,  taking  a  direct  and  fruitful  part  in  charting  the  foreign 
policy  decisions  of  the  CC  CPSU  and  Soviet  Government,  guid¬ 
ing  the  daily,  practical  work  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  and  further¬ 
ing  Soviet  interests  on  the  international  scene. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  throughout  the  sixties  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  work  effectively  for  a  relaxation  of  international  ten¬ 
sions,  strengthening  world  peace,  and  supporting  the  struggle  of 
the  peoples  for  national  liberation  while  firmly  countering  the  war¬ 
like  imperialist  designs. 
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Imperialism’s  aggressive  policy,  notably  that  of  US  imperialism, 
often  created  acute  critical  situations  and  dangerous  seats  of  war  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  April  1961  American  mercenaries 
landed  on  Cuba.  Though  the  invasion  failed,  the  United  States  did 
not  abandon  attempts  to  wipe  out  the  revolutionary  gains  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

In  view  of  the  sustained  threat  of  US  aggression,  the  Soviet 
Union  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Government  and 
took  measures  to  reinforce  Cuba’s  defensive  capability,  coupled 
with  diplomatic  efforts  to  alleviate  the  situation  and  protect  Cuba’s 
interests.  On  18  October  1962  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  met  US 
President  John  Kennedy  and  brought  to  his  attention  that  Ame¬ 
rica’s  Cuban  policy  might  gravely  damage  world  peace  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  look  on  passively  while  the  United 
States  committed  hostile  acts  against  Cuba  and  countries  that 
maintained  good  relations  wTith  it  and  helped  it  in  its  difficult  hour. 
He  again  explained  that  Soviet  military  aid  to  Cuba  could  in  no 
way  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country. 

The  American  administration,  however,  did  not  show  the  due 
realism  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of  October  1962  the  provocative 
US  actions  over  Cuba  became  dangerous,  and  it  was  only  thanks 
to  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries,  coupled  with  the  active  efforts  of  all  peace  forces,  that 
possible  grave  consequences  to  world  peace  were  averted  and  Cuba’s 
independent  existence  and  development  were  secured. 

In  1965  the  United  States  launched  an  undisguised  armed  in¬ 
tervention  in  Vietnam.  This  major  seat  of  war  in  Indochina  com¬ 
plicated  the  international  situation  for  many  many  years.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  sided  firmly  with  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  their  just 
cause.  Speaking  at  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Gromyko  said: 
‘The  warm  approval  by  our  Congress  of  the  statement  made  from 
this  rostrum  by  Comrade  Leonid  Ilych  Brezhnev  on  behalf  of  the 
Party  and  the  entire  Soviet  people  that  our  country  will,  together 
with  other  socialist  countries,  render  ever  increasing  support  to 
Vietnam  should  be  treated  seriously  by  those  who  have  precipitated 
the  aggression  against  Vietnam’  (see  p.  140). 

Heading  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Vietnam  (1973),  Andrei  Gromyko  expressed  confidence  in  the  ag¬ 
gressors’  inevitable  failure.  ‘No  power  on  earth,’  he  said,  ‘can . . . 
prevent  the  triumph  of  Vietnamese  independence,  freedom,  and 
unity— the  triumph  of  principles  that,  as  all  of  us  know,  were  once 
grossly  violated’  (see  p.  231).  Throughout  the  long  years  of  their 
heroic  struggle  against  the  US  aggression,  until  final  victory,  the 
peoples  of  Indochina  had  constant  fraternal  moral  and  material 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  conspiracy  of  international  imperialism  and  Zionist  quarters 
against  the  liberation  movement  of  Arab  peoples,  against  progres- 
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sive  Arab  states,  aimed  at  disrupting  their  friendship  with  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries,  led  to  another  military  explosion  in  the  Middle 
East  in  June  1967.  Encouraged  by  the  Western  powers,  Israel 
mounted  a  long  since  prepared  attack  on  Egypt  (then  the  United 
Arab  Republic),  Syria,  and  Jordan. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  swift,  energetic  measures  to  halt  the  ag¬ 
gressor  and  to  render  the  Arab  states  requisite  aid.  A  firm  Soviet 
warning  compelled  Israel  to  stop  the  hostilities. 

Efforts  were  launched  with  active  Soviet  participation  to  prevent 
the  aggressor  from  exploiting  the  fruits  of  its  armed  attack,  and  to 
protect  the  lawful  demands  and  rights  of  the  Arab  peoples.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  the  twenty-second  UN  General  Assembly  on  22  September 
1967,  Gromyko  said:  ‘Israel’s  attack  on  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Syria,  and  Jordan  gives  fresh  force  to  the  question  of  the  UN  at¬ 
titude  to  aggression:  either  we  let  the  invaders  turn  captured  terri¬ 
tories  into  a  political  bargaining  chip  and  thereby  give  them  a 
bonus  for  their  crime,  or  we  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  invading  troops.  Bridling  the  aggressor  or  encouraging  him — 
that’s  the  choice  that  the  logic  of  events  puts  before  the  UN 
member  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  do  everything  in 
its  power ...  to  secure  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Israeli  aggression — a  demand  that  is  thoroughly  just  and 
that  accords  with  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.’  * 

Soviet  internationalist  support  of  the  Arab  countries,  coupled 
with  that  of  other  socialist  states,  prevented  the  aggressors  from 
achieving  their  aims.  Still,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  explosive  due  to  the  endless  intrigues  of  Israel  and 
its  imperialist  accomplices.  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  everything  in  its  power  to  further  a  just  settlement  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  region  close  to  the  Soviet 
southern  frontiers. 

Imperialism  persevered  in  its  attempts  to  disrupt  the  socialist 
community,  to  weaken  its  unity  and  cohesion.  In  particular,  it 
made  extensive  use  of  West  Berlin  for  organising  provocations 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  that  the  GDR,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  the  socialist  community,  established  an  order  of  con¬ 
trol  and  security  along  its  border  with  West  Berlin  (13  August 
1961)  that  dependably  protected  its  sovereign  interests.  This  was 
an  important  step  that  reinforced  the  security  and  the  positions  of 
socialism  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

In  August  1968,  acting  on  the  principles  of  socialist  solidarity 
and  on  their  internationalist  duty,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  Poland  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  fraternal  Czechoslovak  people.  This  averted  the  danger 
of  a  counter-revolutionary  mutiny  that  was  being  incited  by  the 
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imperialist  powers.  Internal  and  external  conditions  were  secured 
for  defending  socialism  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  socialist  countries  were  reinforced.  ‘The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  socialist  countries,’  Gromyko  stressed  at  the  time,  ‘have 
repeatedly  warned  those  who  are  tempted  to  push  back  the  socialist 
community,  to  pry  loose  any  of  its  links,  that  we  would  not  stand 
for  it  and  would  not  let  it  happen.’  * ** 

The  hegemonistic  great-power  policy  of  the  Peking  leadership 
was  increasingly  falling  in  with  the  imperialist  policy  of  combat¬ 
ting  socialism,  the  liberation  movement,  and  all  other  progressive 
forces.  Peking  chose  to  sharply  reduce  political,  economic  and  other 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  re¬ 
fused  to  collaborate  with  them  in  supporting  the  heroic  people  of 
Vietnam,  and  came  out  with  extensive  territorial  claims  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  instigating  provocative  actions  along  the  Soviet-Chinese 
border,  including  a  major  armed  provocation  in  March  1969. 

While  countering  this  adventuresome  course,  the  Soviet  Union 
came  forward  with  successive  proposals  for  normalising  Soviet- 
Chinese  relations.  ‘Acceptance  of  these  and  all  our  other  proposals 
aimed  at  improving  relations  between  the  USSR  and  PRC,’  said 
Gromyko  in  a  report  to  a  session  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  on 
10  July  1969,  ‘would  be  consistent  with  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  Chinese  and  Soviet  peoples.’ ,w  But  the  Soviet  moves  were 
blocked  by  the  negative  approach  of  the  Chinese  side. 

To  safeguard  world  peace  from  imperialist  incursions  and  buttress 
international  security,  the  Soviet  Union  came  out  with  one  con¬ 
structive  initiative  after  another.  ‘Many  Western  leaders,’  Gromyko 
said  on  this  score  at  the  extraordinary  21st  Congress  of  the  CPSU, 
‘do  not  disguise  their  annoyance  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  taking  one  foreign  policy  action  after  another,  that  it  is 
firmly  holding  the  initiative  in  international  aSairs,  and  that  it 
advances  proposals  that  win  the  assent  and  support  of  the  peoples. 
But  why  shouldn’t  the  Soviet  Union  take  such  initiative,  so  long 
as  it  agrees  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the 
interests  of  peace  as  a  whole?’  (see  p.  63). 

The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  have  always  held  that 
if  wars  were  to  be  prevented  and  there  was  to  be  truly  lasting 
peace,  it  was  essential  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  to  initiate  dis¬ 
armament.  The  programme  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
submitted  by  Gromyko  on  behalf  of  the  USSR  to  the  fourteenth 
UN  General  Assembly  in  1959  was  a  new,  major  milestone  along 
the  historic  road  that  began  at  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922, 
where,  on  Lenin’s  direct  instructions,  the  Soviet  delegation  had 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  universal  disarmament.  Speaking 
at  the  22nd  CPSU  Congress,  Gromyko  said:  ‘We  say  to  those  who 


*  Pravda,  4  October  1968. 

**  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Only  for  Peace,  p.  34. 
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are  responsible  for  the  present  nuclear  arms  race  . .  .  :  let  us  des¬ 
troy  the  military  machines  of  states,  let  us  carry  out  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  let  us  write  finis  to  the  past  war;  . . .  then 
. . .  the  danger  of  another  war  will  be  eliminated’  (see  p.  105). 

But  the  reaction  of  the  Western  powers  showed  that  they  were 
not  prepared  for  any  sound  approach  to  the  issue  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  In  the  circumstances,  while  seeing  general 
and  complete  disarmament  as  the  strategic  goal,  the  Soviet  Union 
took  a  succession  of  steps  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  secure  pro¬ 
gress  in  separate  areas  of  disarmament. 

A  major  breakthrough,  the  result  of  persevering  Soviet  efforts, 
was  achieved  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space,  and  Under 
Water,  signed  by  USSR  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  the  US  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  in  Moscow  on 
5  August  1963.  And  it  was  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
USSR  that  further  treaties  were  signed  on  principles  governing  the 
activities  of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  (1967),  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  (1968),  and  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  (1971). 

International  security  was  also  well  served  by  other  Soviet 
initiatives  in  the  United  Nations  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  in  the  Domestic 
Affairs  of  States  and  the  Protection  of  Their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty  (1965),  and  the  Declaration  on  the  Strengthening  of 
International  Security  (1970).  The  two  declarations  condemned  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states  and  emphasised  the 
need  for  broader  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  among  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  spirit  of  the  UN  Charter. 

Faithful  to  its  fundamental  policy  of  safeguarding  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  peoples,  ending  the  colonial  system,  and  back¬ 
ing  the  national  liberation  movement,  the  Soviet  Union  acted  vig¬ 
orously  in  this  area  of  world  politics. 

Historic  importance  attaches  to  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,  the  draft  of 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  fifteenth  UN  General  Assembly  in  1960.  Through  the  Decla¬ 
ration,  as  Andrei  Gromyko  pointed  out,  ‘the  world  community 
acknowledged  the  unassailable  fact  that  the  hour  of  colonialism 
had  struck.  Since  then  the  vast  majority  of  peoples  have  cast  08 
the  yoke  of  colonialism’  (see  p.  442). 

To  secure  lasting  peace  and  good-neighbourly  co-operation  in 
Europe  was  still  one  of  the  central  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  solution  of  pertinent  problems  was,  however,  impeded 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  German  affairs. 
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Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  on  9  De¬ 
cember  1965,  Gromyko  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  Western-backed 
demands  of  the  FRG  rulers.  Their  pretensions  were  in  substance 
designed  to  alter  the  existing  situation  in  Europe  and  to  revise  the 
results  of  the  Second  World  War.  Gromyko  said:  ‘Like  many  other 
European  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  its  security 
to  depend  on  whether  the  FRG  Government  is  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  men  responsible  for  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Federal  Republic  should  not  forget  that  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  in  Europe  is  the  result  of  the  liberation  struggle  of  nations 
against  fascist  aggression,  against  German  militarism  and  nazism, 
which  had  started  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  seizures 
and  the  enslavement  of  other  countries.’  * 

The  firm  defence  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  social¬ 
ist  states  of  the  territorial  and  political  realities  in  Europe,  and 
their  constructive  efforts  to  reinforce  European  security,  coupled 
with  the  emergence  of  realistic  tendencies  in  FRG  policy  in  the 
context  of  the  detente  process  that  began  at  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
paved  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-West  German 
Treaty  in  Moscow  on  12  August  1970.  This  rang  in  a  new  chapter 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  states  and  greatly  invigorated  European 
and  world  peace.  The  treaties  signed  thereafter  with  the  FRG  by 
the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  became  additional  links 
in  the  system  of  peaceful  relations  among  European  states.  Like 
the  quadripartite  agreement  on  West  Berlin  signed  on  3  September 
1971,  which  relieved  tensions  over  that  city,  these  treaties  stimul¬ 
ated  further  progress  in  consolidating  European  security  and  co¬ 
operation. 

‘If  there  is  to  be  true  security  for  the  nations  of  Europe,’  Gro¬ 
myko  said,  ‘the  problem  must  be  settled  on  an  all-European  basis, 
on  the  basis  of  co-operation  among  the  states  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.’  **  In  furtherance  of  this,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  socialist  countries  came  forward  with  the  proposal  for  a 
European  conference  on  security  and  co-operation,  and  began  a 
drive  for  its  early  convocation. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  there  was  a  change  of 
course  in  international  relations.  Confrontation  and  cold  war  gave 
place  to  a  relaxation  of  international  tension.  The  way  to  this  was 
paved  by  the  radical  change  in  the  relation  of  world  forces  brought 
about  by  the  steady  growth  and  closer  interaction  of  the  three  main 
forces  of  our  time — the  socialist  world,  the  international  working- 
class  and  the  national  liberation  movements,  which  form  a  power¬ 
ful  anti-imperialist  front;  by  the  consolidation  of  the  positions  and 
role  of  the  socialist  community  that  had,  as  Gromyko  aptly  put  it, 

*  Pravda,  10  December  1965. 

**  Pravda,  24  September  1966. 
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grown  into  ‘a  powerful  monolith  whose  unity  nobody  can  im¬ 
pair’  and  into  a  leading  factor  in  world  politics;  by  the  active  in¬ 
volvement  in  world  affairs  of  a  large  number  of  new  developing 
countries;  by  imperialism’s  greatly  reduced  capacity  for  imposing 
its  will  on  the  peoples,  and  by  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  Western  statesmen  that  it  was  unrealistic 
to  expect  to  settle  the  historical  contention  between  capitalism  and 
socialism  by  force  of  arms. 

‘The  purpose  of  detente,’  Gromyko  wrote  in  the  Kommunist, 
‘is,  first  of  all,  to  rule  out  outside  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  states,  and  use  or  threat  of  force  in  disputes  and  conflicts,  thus 
reducing  the  danger  of  another  war  and  letting  people  look  to  the 
future  without  fear.  Yet,  detente  does  not  mean  freezing  the  objec¬ 
tive  processes  of  history.  It  does  not  cancel  out  the  antagonism 
between  classes  in  capitalist  countries,  between  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  and  the  interests  of  world  imperialism,  or  between  the 
two  social  systems.  Neither  does  it  scale  down  the  ideological  con¬ 
frontation’  (see  p.  335). 

In  the  environment  of  detente,  opportunities  and  conditions  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  obtaining  system  of 
international  relations  through  enshrinement  in  international  law 
and  broad  introduction  in  international  practice  of  the  principles 
of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  socio-economic 
systems,  coupled  with  major  international  actions  lessening  the 
danger  of  another  world  war  and  consolidating  world  peace. 

The  foreign  policy  platform  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  So¬ 
viet  state  in  the  present  stage  was  elaborated  by  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  25th  congresses  of  the  CPSU.  It  reflects  the  fundamental  objec¬ 
tives  of  Soviet  foreign  policy:  to  ensure  together  with  the  other 
socialist  countries  favourable  international  conditions  for  building 
socialism  and  communism;  to  further  the  unity  and  cohesion,  and 
the  friendship  and  fraternity  of  the  socialist  countries;  to  back  up 
the  national  liberation  movement  and  ensure  all-round  co-operation 
with  the  new  developing  countries;  consistently  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  sys¬ 
tems,  firmly  repulse  imperialist  aggressive  forces,  and  deliver  hu¬ 
manity  from  another  world  war. 

The  Party’s  Lenin-style  guidance  of  foreign  policy  and  the  entire 
international  activity  of  the  CPSU— an  activity  that  has  its  roots  in 
the  people  because  it  reposes  on  the  political  and  moral  unity  of 
Soviet  society  and  on  its  economic  power  and  defence  capability — 
has  been  and  is  the  guarantee  of  the  steady  strengthening  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  positions  and  influence  on  the  world  scene.  This 
forcefully  confirms  Lenin’s  thought,  still  entirely  valid  and  relevant, 
that  the  Party’s  systematic  day-to-day  guidance  is  ‘a  source  of  the 
extraordinary  strength’  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Speaking  at  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Gromyko  said:  ‘No 
question  of  any  importance  is  today  resolved  without  or  despite  the 
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Soviet  Union.  If  anybody  were  to  try  to  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  settle  these  questions  without  the  Soviet  Union  he  would  be 
regarded  as  a  crank’  (see  p.  203). 

The  Party’s  general  line  in  matters  of  foreign  as  well  as  home 
policy  is  determined  by  its  highest  forums,  the  congresses  of  So¬ 
viet  Communists.  Policy  is  formulated  in  the  Central  Committee 
reports  to  congresses,  in  the  final  documents,  directives  and  res¬ 
olutions,  and  also  in  statements  and  appeals  of  congresses  on  top¬ 
ical  international  issues,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  regularly  held 
Central  Committee  plenums,  the  decisions  of  the  CC  CPSU  Polit- 
bureau,  and  the  public  statements  of  Party  leaders  and  Soviet 
statesmen.  A  tremendous  contribution  to  the  theoretical  elaboration  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  to  the  definition  of  its  major  objectives  and 
tasks,  is  made  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  CC 
CPSU  and  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium. 

The  successes  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  have  their  origin  in  the 
experience  and  knowledge,  dedication  and  hard  work  of  numerous 
Party  workers  and  statesmen.  And  unquestionably  great  significance 
here  pertains  to  the  activity  of  Andrei  Gromyko.  His  election  to 
the  Politbureau  of  the  CC  CPSU  at  the  April  1973  Plenum  of  the 
Party’s  Central  Committee  came  as  a  natural  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  Party  and  people,  and  as  the  highest  appreciation 
of  his  tireless  labours  and  eminent  merits  as  a  skilled  and  expe¬ 
rienced  political  leader  and  statesman. 

As  Leonid  Brezhnev  said,  ‘much  depends  on  and  much  is  re¬ 
quired  of  leaders  vested  with  the  trust  of  the  Party  and  people. 
They  must  be  able  to  bring  home  to  people  the  purpose  of  their 
tasks  and  the  best  ways  of  performing  them,  and  do  so  in  clear 
and  comprehensible  terms.  They  must  understand  the  needs,  aspi¬ 
rations  and  capacities  of  people,  and  must  be  able  to  inspire  them 
with  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  aims  set  by  Lenin’s  Party 
and  the  Soviet  people.  They  must  be  gifted  organisers  and  have  the 
requisite  perseverance  and  consistency,  and  must  be  efficient  and 
exacting  at  their  work.’  *  With  all  this  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  Com¬ 
munist,  member  of  the  CC  CPSU  and  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Politbureau,  is  amply  endowed. 

A  programme  of  concrete  practical  steps,  of  constructive  and 
interconnected  proposals  providing  for  the  solution  of  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  strengthen  peace  and  international  security,  was 
put  forward  by  the  Party’s  24th  Congress  (30  March-9  April 
1971).  Referring  to  this  programme,  which  became  known  as  the 
Soviet  Peace  Programme,  at  the  twenty-sixth  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  September  1971,  Gromyko  said  that  it  encompassed 
‘all  the  main  aspects  of  the  task  of  maintaining  peace — from  elim¬ 
inating  the  existing  seats  of  war  and  preventing  any  new  clashes 
between  states  to  implementing  the  principle  of  collective  se- 


*  Pravda,  7  September  1979. 
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curity;  from  measures  securing  military  detente  in  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  regions  of  confrontation  to  the  prohibition  of  all  types  of 
mass  annihilation  weapons;  from  extirpating  the  remnants  of  co¬ 
lonialism  and  racism  to  furthering  mutually  beneficial  co-operation 
among  states  in  resolving  the  major  economic,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  problems’.  * 

All  matters  relating  to  the  Soviet  peace  offensive  mounted  on  the 
basis  of  the  Peace  Programme  were  constantly  at  the  focus  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee’s  attention,  and  were  examined  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Central  Committee  plenums  held  in  the  period  between  the 
24th  and  25th  Party  congresses.  The  April  1975  Central  Committee 
Plenum,  for  example,  which  adopted  the  decision  to  call  the  stat¬ 
utory  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  heard  and  discussed  Andrei 
Gromyko’s  report  “On  the  International  Situation  and  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  Soviet  Union”.  It  approved  the  Politbureau’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Peace  Programme,  and  noted  that  the  efforts  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government,  like  those  of  the  other  socialist 
states  and  the  peace  forces  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  helped 
to  shape  a  sounder  international  situation. 

The  Programme  of  Further  Struggle  for  Peace  and  International 
Co-operation,  and  for  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Peo¬ 
ples  adopted  by  the  25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  (24  February- 
5  March  1976)  is  an  organic  projection  of  the  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  24th  Party  Congress.  It  provides  for  the  steadfast 
strengthening  of  the  unity  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  and 
for  increasing  their  joint  active  contribution  to  the  consolidation 
of  peace;  for  ending  the  arms  race  and  going  on  to  disarmament; 
eliminating  the  seats  of  war;  deepening  detente  and  practising  it 
in  concrete  forms  of  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  of  states,  im¬ 
plementing  in  full  the  Final  Act  of  the  European  Conference  and 
promoting  peaceful  co-operation  in  Europe;  ensuring  Asian  se¬ 
curity;  concluding  a  world  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  inter¬ 
national  relations;  eradicating  all  remaining  survivals  of  the  system 
of  colonial  oppression  and  all  seats  of  colonialism  and  racism,  and 
eliminating  discrimination  and  all  artificial  barriers  in  international 
trade. 

The  Peace  Programme  of  the  24th  and  25th  congresses  of  the 
CPSU  embodies  the  tremendous  experience  gained  by  the  Party 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  continuity  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  since  the  time  of  Lenin.  It  demonstrates  a  truly  scientific 
approach  to  the  cardinal  problems  of  current  international  affairs, 
and  is  imbued  with  awareness  of  the  prospects  awaiting  the  world 
and  with  a  philosophy  of  historical  optimism.  It  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  class  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  with  the  vi¬ 
tal  hopes  of  the  vast  majority  of  humanity.  This  is  why,  Gromyko 
notes  in  Kommunist,  the  Peace  Programme  ‘is  seen  by  the  frater- 


*  Pravda,  29  September  1971. 
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nal  socialist  countries  as  their  own  programme,  as  a  platform  of 
agreed  action  on  the  international  scene  by  the  whole  socialist 
community.  Its  noble  aims  have  won  understanding  and  support 
among  all  peace-loving  and  progressive  forces  and  all  honest  people 
on  earth’  (see  p.  340). 

In  the  seventies,  as  throughout  the  post-war  period,  the  chief 
objective  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  to  enhance  the  friendship 
and  co-operation  with  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  to  strengthen 
their  unity  and  cohesion,  and  in  every  way  consolidate  the  inter¬ 
national  positions  of  the  socialist  world.  A  key  part  in  this  was 
played  by  the  regular  bilateral  and  multilateral  talks  at  summit  lev¬ 
el  between  leaders  of  the  Communist  and  Workers’  parties  of  the 
socialist  states,  and  notably  by  the  now  traditional  talks  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  centre  for  co-ordinating  the  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist 
community  is  the  Political  Consultative  Committee  (PCC)  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  states,  which  deals  with  the  pivotal  issues  of  their 
policy  and  security,  and  acts  as  initiator  of  joint  undertakings  in 
the  fight  for  peace  and  international  co-operation. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries’  mechanism 
of  co-ordinating  diplomatic  efforts  is  held  by  the  Committee  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  (CFM),  set  up  in  1977  in  furtherance  of  the  basic 
decisions  of  the  PCC.  The  same  purpose  is  also  served  by  the  close 
bilateral  contacts  between  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  fraternal 
countries. 

An  active  participant  in  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  meetings 
of  Party  and  government  leaders  of  the  socialist  community,  and 
of  PCC  and  CFM  conferences,  Andrei  Gromyko  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  deep-going  co-operation  of  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  their  increasing  positive  influence  on  world  affairs. 

Acting  in  line  with  the  Peace  Programme,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  socialist  countries  in  many  ways  expedited  the  convocation 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  the  first 
phase  of  which  was  held  in  Helsinki  in  July  1973. 

‘The  Soviet  Union,’  said  Gromyko,  who  headed  the  Soviet  del¬ 
egation  at  this  phase,  ‘has  come  to  the  conference  with  the  desire 
to  ensure  its  success.  For  us  this  is  a  consistent  expression  of  the 
policy  of  safeguarding  peace,  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
allies  and  friends,  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  pursue 
in  European  and  world  affairs. . . 

‘What  sort  of  Europe  should  we  like  to  see  in  future? 

‘Above  all,  a  Europe  of  peace,  a  continent  where  aggression  is 
excluded  for  all  time  from  the  life  of  nations.  It  is  our  aim  that 
confidence  and  understanding  should  gradually  lead  to  an  end  to 
the  continent’s  division  into  military-political  groups.  The  relations 
between  all  European  nations  must  be  relations  of  peaceful  and 
mutually  beneficial  co-operation’  (see  pp.  233,  237). 
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This  Soviet  standpoint  won  the  understanding  and  support  of 
most  participants  and  largely  predetermined  the  success  of  the 
conference,  which  culminated  at  summit  level  in  the  signing  on 
1  August  1975  of  the  Final  Act — a  collective  accord  on  topical  is¬ 
sues  of  security  and  co-operation  and  a  charter  for  peaceful,  good- 
neighbourly  relations  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  conference 
drew  a  final  line  under  the  Second  World  War  and  opened  new 
horizons  for  what  Lenin  described  as  the  peaceful  cohabitation  of 
countries  and  peoples  on  the  European  continent. 

Commenting  on  the  Final  Act,  Andrei  Gromyko,  who  took  part 
in  the  final  phase  of  the  European  Conference  as  deputy  leader 
of  the  Soviet  delegation,  said:  ‘This  document,  which  has  no  prec¬ 
edent  in  the  history  of  international  relations,  is  a  big  success  for 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  other  European 
socialist  countries.  Also,  it  is  a  big  success  for  all  the  other  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  European  conference’  (see  p.  378). 

Subsequently,  and  especially  at  the  follow-up  meeting  in  Bel¬ 
grade  (October  1977-March  1978),  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
fraternal  socialist  states  worked  steadfastly  for  the  full  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act,  for  broader  good-neigh¬ 
bourly  co-operation,  and  for  military  detente  to  back  up  political 
detente  in  Europe.  They  made  a  series  of  far-reaching  proposals: 
for  the  participants  of  the  European  Conference  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  the  non-use  of  conventional,  as  well  as  nuclear,  arms 
against  one  another  first;  for  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  and 
NATO  not  to  admit  any  new  members;  for  the  simultaneous  dis¬ 
solution  of  these  two  alliances  with,  as  a  first  step,  the  dissolution 
of  their  military  establishments,  beginning  with  a  mutual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  military  activity;  for  convening  a  conference  on  military 
detente  and  disarmament  in  Europe,  and  so  on. 

The  European  socialist  countries  follow  a  constructive  line  in  the 
Vienna  talks  launched  in  1973  on  reducing  armed  forces  and  arm¬ 
aments  in  Central  Europe,  seeking  to  relieve  military  tension  in 
a  region  where  it  is  especially  high  and  where  the  confrontation 
of  the  two  politico-military  alliances  is  especially  dangerous. 

The  detente  process  introduced  visible  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  bilateral  relations  between  countries  of  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Western  states,  notably  France,  the  FRG,  Italy, 
Canada,  and  many  others.  A  set  of  mutually  beneficial  treaties  and 
agreements  has  been  signed,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  diSerent  social  systems.  Political  con¬ 
tacts  at  summit  level  in  Moscow  and  in  Western  capitals  have 
grown  more  lively.  And  Andrei  Gromyko  is  an  unfailing  participant 
in  them.  Besides,  as  one  of  the  Soviet  leaders  he  pays  regu¬ 
lar  visits  abroad,  meeting  Western  statesmen  and  political  lead¬ 
ers. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  CC  CPSU  and  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Politbureau,  and  thanks  to  the  outstanding  activity  of 
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Leonid  Brezhnev,  positive  changes  were  also  brought  about  in  So¬ 
viet- American  relations.  As  Gromyko  said,  ‘whether  peace  will  be 
more  stable  or  less  stable  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States’  (see  p.  443). 

A  solid  groundwork  was  laid  in  this  regard  by  the  more  than 
forty  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  the  past  ten  years.  Special  mention  here 
should  be  made  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  (1972),  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Certain  Mea¬ 
sures  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms, 
known  as  SALT-1  (1972),  the  Basic  Principles  of  Relations  Be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  the  USA  (1972),  and  the  Agreement  on  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  (1973).  The  signing  of  the  SALT-2 
Treaty  (1979)  was  another  major  step  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  Gromyko  said,  it 
‘builds  a  bridge  to  further  limitations  and  reductions  of  strategic 
weapons.  Besides,  it  contains  a  great  potential  of  positive  influence 
on  other  negotiations  limiting  the  arms  race  and  negotiations  on 
disarmament’,  (see  p.  438). 

Acting  on  the  aim  clearly  expressed  in  the  Peace  Programme  to 
outlaw  war  and  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  its  breaking  out,  that 
is,  to  destroy  the  material  means  of  warfare  on  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  steadily  augmented  its 
efforts  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  disarmament.  Stressing 
the  importance  of  this  for  the  modern  world,  Gromyko  said:  ‘To 
admit  that  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  the  policy  of  de¬ 
tente,  which  is  actually  the  case,  means  admitting  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  disarmament’  (see  p.  362). 

In  many  of  his  public  statements,  Gromyko  argues  in  favour  of 
the  principled  Soviet  approach  to  the  disarmament  problem  and  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  ending  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament. 
The  sum  total  of  the  Soviet  proposals  on  this  score — and  it  amounts 
to  over  a  hundred  in  just  the  post-war — shows  that  there  is  no 
type  of  weapon,  and  especially  no  type  of  mass  annihilation  weap¬ 
on,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  willing  to  limit  or  outlaw, 
and  then  to  exclude  from  its  arsenal,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  by 
agreement  with  other  states. 

What  was  in  effect  the  first  step  towards  real  disarmament  in  the 
history  of  international  relations  was  taken  thanks  to  Soviet  efforts 
in  April  1972  when  the  Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  de¬ 
velopment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (biologic¬ 
al)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruction  was  opened  for 
signing.  In  May  1977  this  was  followed  by  the  Convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  signed  for  the  Soviet  Union  by  Andrei 
Gromyko.  Other  Soviet  proposals  are  at  present  being  negotiated 
in  disarmament  talks  at  various  international  forums  or  on  a  bilat¬ 
eral  basis. 
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Soviet  initiatives  highlighted  the  UN  General  Asembly’s  special 
session  on  disarmament  (1978),  to  which  the  USSR  submitted  a 
full-scale  programme  “On  Practical  Ways  of  Stopping  the  Arms 
Race”.  This  session,  Gromyko  noted,  ‘again  showed  that  the  leading 
and  most  active  role  in  the  efforts  to  solve  the  disarmament  prob¬ 
lem  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries. 
Socialism  keeps  a  firm  grip  on  and  holds  high  the  banner  of  strug¬ 
gle  for  disarmament,  wdiich  it  raised  over  the  world  six  decades 
ago.  But  the  session  also  showed  something  else:  there  are  still 
serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  disarmament  agreements 
can  be  achieved  ....  There  are  still  many  opponents  of  disarma¬ 
ment — covert  and  overt  ones.  First  of  all,  of  course,  the  militarist 
circles  of  the  Western  powers. . . .  The  present  Peking  leadership  is 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  disar¬ 
mament’  (see  p.  384). 

At  the  United  Nations,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  many  far- 
reaching  proposals  to  improve  the  world's  political  climate,  notably 
for  a  world  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  (1976)  and  for  condemning  the  policy  of  hegemonism  (1979). 
These  proposals,  which  were  contained  in  Andrei  Gromyko’s  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fourth  UN  General  assemblies, 
won  a  broad  positive  response  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  favourable  conditions  of  detente,  the  processes  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  and  liberation  struggle  of  the  peoples  took  their  na¬ 
tural  course.  Decisive  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Yemen.  The  national  lib¬ 
eration  movement  in  southern  Africa  gained  in  intensity. 

Many  of  the  developing  and  non-aligned  countries  have  visibly 
consolidated  their  independence  and  increased  their  weight  in  world 
affairs.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  stabilisation  secured 
in  certain  regions  of  the  world,  were  substantially  furthered  by 
the  treaties  of  friendship  and  co-operation  concluded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  India,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  the  People’s  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Yemen,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  Mozambique. 

As  Gromyko  said,  ‘the  Soviet  Union  is  invariably  faithful  to 
Lenin’s  policy  of  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  There  isn’t  a  page  in  the  chronicle  of  the  peoples’ 
struggle  for  national  and  social  emancipation  without  some  mark 
of  the  internationalist  solidarity  and  effective  support  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  the  Soviet  state.  As  everywhere  else  so  in  the 
zone  of  the  liberation  struggle,  the  Soviet  Union  sides  with  the 
forces  of  progress,  democracy,  and  national  independence,  and  treats 
the  liberated  countries  as  friends  and  comrades-in-arms.’  * 

In  1975  the  peoples  of  Indochina  sealed  their  glorious  victory 
over  the  American  aggressor.  As  a  result  there  emerged  a  united, 
50-million-strong  Vietnam,  an  outpost  of  socialism  in  Southeast 


*  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Moscow,  1978,  pp.  13-14  (in  Russian). 
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Asia.  The  people  of  Laos  upheld  their  independence  and  joined 
the  fraternal  family  of  socialist  nations.  The  people  of  Kampu¬ 
chea,  too,  emerged  from  the  grim  trials  of  war.  This  struck  a  dev¬ 
astating  blow  at  international  imperialism’s  aggressive  designs, 
and  at  its  policy  in  general. 

‘The  Soviet  Union’,  Gromyko  wrote,  ‘which  made  a  palpable 
contribution  to  the  victory  of  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  has  actively  furthered  the  elimination  of  the  Indochinese 
seat  of  the  war  danger  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Programme 
adopted  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU.  The  flashpoint  that 
had  for  a  long  time  complicated  international  relations  and  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  any  relaxation  of  world  tensions,  has  now  been 
put  out.’  * 

Soviet  support  is  also  important  for  the  resistance  of  the  peoples 
of  Indochina  to  the  present  expansionist  plans  of  the  Chinese  lead¬ 
ership.  This  was  made  especially  apparent  at  the  time  of  Peking’s 
armed  attack  on  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  February 
and  March  1979.  Effective  Soviet  aid  is  being  rendered  to  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  Kampuchea,  which  has  shaken  off  the  blood¬ 
stained  Peking-imposed  tyranny  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime. 

Soviet  policy  towards  China  was  charted  by  the  25th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU.  Firm  opposition  to  Peking’s  hegemonistic  great-power 
policy  shot  through  with  anti-Sovietism  combines  with  a  course 
towards  normalising  inter-state  relations  with  China  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

But  the  realistic  and  concrete  Soviet  initiatives,  designed  to  put 
back  Soviet-Chinese  relations  on  a  good-neighbour  foundation,  have 
not  met  with  the  appropriate  response  of  the  Peking  leadership. 
A  glaring  example  here  is  Peking’s  refusal  to  renew  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Alliance,  and  Mutual  Assistance  signed  by  the  two 
countries  in  1950.  As  Gromyko  pointed  out,  this  was  evidence  of 
‘Peking’s  intentions  to  continue  in  the  stream  of  imperialism’s  pol¬ 
icy.  .  .  .  The  Treaty  provided  for  counteraction  to  imperialist  ag¬ 
gression,  and  participation  in  international  actions  consolidating 
peace  and  security.  It  embodies  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  peoples  and  their  steadfast  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship.  Peking’s  change  of  attitude  from  complete  approval 
and  active  use  of  the  Treaty  to  its  renunciation  is  closely  linked 
with  the  present  policy  of  the  Chinese  leaders  governed  by  hegem¬ 
onistic  great-power  ambitions.’  **  Still,  the  constructive  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  laid  the  ground  for  Soviet-Chinese  talks  on  norm¬ 
alising  relations  which  began  in  1979. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  continues  to  be  tense.  In  1973 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Israel,  encouraged  from  overseas,  led  to 
yet  another  military  eruption.  The  armed  forces  of  Egypt  and 


*  Kommunist,  No.  14,  1975,  p.  9. 
**  Pravda,  7  April  1979. 
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Syria  equipped  with  Soviet  arms  and  trained  by  Soviet  experts 
dispelled  the  myth  of  the  Israeli  army’s  invincibility. 

Urging  a  cease-fire,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  the  armistice  to 
open  the  door  to  a  just  Middle  East  settlement.  The  Geneva  Peace 
Conference  convened  in  1973  was  a  major  success  for  the  diplom¬ 
acy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  peace-loving  countries.  In  his 
statement  at  the  conference,  on  21  December  1973,  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko,  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  presented  the  Soviet  line 
in  Middle  East  affairs.  He  demanded  that  Israel  should  withdraw 
its  troops  from  all  Arab  territories  occupied  in  1967  and  that  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  should  be  protected, 
and  emphasised  that  the  right  to  independent  existence  in  peace¬ 
ful  conditions  of  all  Middle  East  states,  including  Israel,  must  be 
effectively  guaranteed. 

In  line  with  this  principled  policy,  the  Soviet  Union  joined  the 
Arab  countries  belonging  to  the  Front  of  Steadfastness  and  Con¬ 
frontation  formed  in  September  1978  in  condemning  the  behaviour 
of  the  defeatist  Egyptian  leadership,  which  had  concluded  a  se¬ 
parate  anti-Arab  deal  with  Israel  at  Camp  David  under  the  aegis 
of  the  USA  in  September  1978. 

‘The  separate  deal  between  Egypt  and  Israel,’  Gromyko  pointed 
out,  ‘will  settle  nothing.  It  is  a  means  of  lulling  the  vigilance  of 
peoples.  It  is  a  way  of  piling  up  still  more  explosive  material  liable 
to  cause  a  new  conflagration  in  the  Middle  East.  Besides,  the  tense 
political  atmosphere  in  this  and  the  adjacent  areas  smells  very 
strongly  of  oil.  ...  We  are  for  a  comprehensive  and  just  settlement, 
and  for  a  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. . . .  The  Soviet  Union 
stands  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  peoples  who  resolutely  reject 
any  deals  detrimental  to  their  legitimate  interests’  (see  p.  441). 

Imperialist,  notably  American  imperialist,  designs  to  turn  Iran 
into  a  bridgehead  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  neighbouring 
states  ended  in  a  major  setback.  The  Iranians  drove  out  the  blood¬ 
stained  regime  of  the  Shah  which  had  abetted  imperialist  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  Present-day  Iran  has  been  subjected  to  crude 
pressure,  including  threats  of  force,  by  the  United  States,  which  is 
trying  to  make  it  give  up  the  anti-imperialist  course  it  adopted 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah. 

From  the  outset,  the  Soviet  Union  made  clear  its  support  of  the 
Iranian  revolution.  ‘Our  country,’  Andrei  Gromyko  said,  ‘is  firmly 
set  on  a  course  of  strengthening  good-neighbourly  relations  and 
expanding  equitable,  mutually  advantageous  co-operation  with  Iran. 
The  events  in  Iran  are  its  own  internal  affair,  and  no  outside  force 
has  any  right  to  interfere’  (see  p.  453). 

Following  the  1978  April  revolution  in  Afghanistan,  the  people 
of  that  country,  which  took  the  road  of  independence  and  freedom, 
were  subjected  to  mounting  interference  in  their  internal  affairs 
by  outside  forces  of  aggression  that  relied  on  reactionaries  inside 
the  country.  Together  with  their  helpers,  imperialists  launched  what 
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was  in  effect  an  undeclared  war  against  revolutionary  Afghanistan. 
This  created  a  real  threat  to  its  sovereignty  and  was  liable  to  turn 
the  country  into  a  seat  of  grave  tensions  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
a  region  directly  adjoining  the  southern  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  face  of  the  aggregate  of  circumstances  related  to  the  course 
of  events  in  and  around  Afghanistan,  and  responding  to  the  re¬ 
peated  requests  of  the  Afghan  leadership,  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
a  limited  military  contingent  there  with  the  sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  the  Afghans  to  repulse  outside  aggression.  This  Soviet  action 
was  taken,  as  Gromyko  stressed,  ‘in  full  accord  with  international 
law,  the  UN  Charter,  and  the  Soviet-Afghan  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Good-neighbourliness,  and  Co-operation’  (see  p.  451). 

The  Soviet  Union  will  be  prepared  to  withdraw  its  military  con¬ 
tingent  from  Afghan  territory,  and  this  has  been  repeatedly  stated  at 
the  highest  level  of  authority,  as  soon  as  all  forms  of  outside  in¬ 
terference  against  the  government  and  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
completely  stopped  and  the  Afghan  leadership  finds  that  their 
presence  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Imperialist  forces  seized  on  the  Soviet  aid  to  Afghanistan  to 
whip  up  a  far-flung  propaganda  campaign  about  a  mounting  “So¬ 
viet  threat”.  This  hue-and-cry  is  an  attempt  at  justifying  the  turn 
in  Western  policy  begun  at  the  junction  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  long  before  the  Afghan  events,  towards  stoking  up  in¬ 
ternational  tension,  intensifying  the  arms  race,  and  escalating  in¬ 
terference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

This  Western  change  of  course  was  prompted  by  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  socialist  community’s  positions  in  the  world,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  revolutionary  and  national  liberation  movements,  and 
the  growth  of  detente  into  the  dominant  trend  in  the  international 
relations  of  the  seventies.  All  these  developments  were  contrary  to 
the  aggressive  ambitions  of  imperialism’s  extreme  aggressive  wing. 
So  it  took  energetic  steps  against  the  policy  of  detente  and  its 
achievements. 

In  May  1978  the  NATO  countries  adopted  a  decision*  to  auto¬ 
matically  upgrade  annual  military  expenditure  until  the  close  of 
the  century,  followed  by  another  decision  taken  at  the  end  of 
1979  on  the  manufacture  and  stationing  of  American  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  some  West  European  countries.  The  initiator 
of  this  move,  the  USA,  also  served  notice  that  under  its  own  new 
programme  there  would  be  a  steep  build-up  of  armaments.  It  be¬ 
gan  activating  a  so-called  rapid  deployment  force,  designed  for 
armed  interventions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  started  a 
frantic  search  of  suitable  sites  for  new  military  bases.  With  this 
militarist  mood  running  high  in  Washington,  the  USA  postponed 
the  ratification  of  the  Soviet-American  SALT-2  Treaty  and  suspend¬ 
ed  or,  in  some  cases,  torpedoed  ongoing  talks  on  specific  aspects 
of  disarmament. 
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On  various  trumped  up  pretexts,  the  USA  moved  to  fold  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  began  playing  the  “China  card”  in 
a  bid  to  exploit  for  its  own  ends  Peking’s  anti-Soviet  policy  and 
hostility  to  peace. 

The  overall  aim  of  all  these  actions  could  not  be  clearer:  to  upset 
the  existing  approximate  East-West  parity  of  military  power,  to 
try  and  gain  superiority  over  the  socialist  countries,  and  to  take 
the  world  back  to  the  times  of  the  cold  war  when  imperialism  could 
with  impunity  impose  its  will  on  the  peoples.  ‘We  have  said  time  and 
again,’  Gromyko  pointed  out  on  this  score,  ‘that  we  would  not  allow 
this  to  happen. . . .  The  Soviet  Union’s  ability  to  protect  its  le¬ 
gitimate  interests  will  be  duly  maintained’  (see  p.  451). 

The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  safeguard 
the  achievements  of  detente.  While  imperialism  is  moving  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  international  situation,  the  Soviet  Union  is  as  deter¬ 
mined  as  ever  that  all  roads  or  paths  of  its  bilateral  relations  with 
other  states  should  remain  intact.  There  is  no  controversial  issue 
of  inter-state  relations  and  no  major  international  problem  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  refuse  to  negotiate  so  long  as  the  talks  are  honest 
and  are  held  on  terms  of  equality.  The  foreign  policy  line  set  forth 
in  the  decisions  of  CPSU  congresses  and  enshrined  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  USSR  is  inviolable,  and  nothing  can  divert  the 
Soviet  Union  off  this  considered  course. 

‘Indeed,’  Gromyko  writes,  ‘dishonesty  and  sudden  shifts  in 
foreign  policy  are  alien  to  us.  Our  policy  is  consistent  and  peaceful, 
and  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  people  and  of  our  allies 
and  friends.  It  is  a  Leninist  foreign  policy,  a  policy  of  the  people. 
In  this  lies  its  strength  and  the  reason  for  the  manifest  impotence 
of  those  who  oppose  it,  of  those  who  often  go  so  far  as  to  ca¬ 
lumniate  it. 

‘The  1960s  and  1970s  brought  Soviet  foreign  policy  particularly 
striking  successes.  Peace  on  earth  was  made  more  secure,  social¬ 
ism’s  strength  grew  immeasurably,  and  the  proponents  of  cold 
war  suffered  telling  setbacks.  Nonetheless,  the  efforts  to  undermine 
detente  continue  to  this  day.  In  many  cases  they  are  dressed  up 
with  propagandistic  fireworks.  But  these  fireworks  cannot  be  an 
alternative  to  foreign  policy.’  * 

This  applies  as  well  to  the  Carter  Administration’s  moves  harm¬ 
ing  Soviet-Ameriean  relations  and  complicating  the  international 
situation  in  defiance  of  the  vital  interests  of  nations.  This  policy, 
Gromyko  points  out,  is  foreign  to  the  peoples,  as  borne  out  by  the 
many  UN  resolutions  for  disarmament  and  detente,  and  a  more 
dependable  peace.  And  he  amplifies: 

‘All  the  anti-Soviet  propaganda  campaigns  of  the  past  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  the  same  fate  will  overcome  all  who  are  today 
following  that  inglorious  path.  It  is  a  labour  of  Sisyphus  to  fight 
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peaceful  coexistence  and  detente,  to  endeavour  to  impose  upon 
other  nations  one’s  views  and  sometimes  even  way  of  life,  to  teach 
them  how  to  conduct  their  affairs.  The  experience  of  history  shows 
the  futility  of  this  approach  to  international  affairs.  If  we  look  at 
it  closely,  the  anti-Sovietism  of  some  foreign  politicians  and  their 
yesmen,  evident  at  the  close  of  the  1970s,  has  many  points  of 
similarity  with  the  propaganda  that  emanated  from  the  German 
Third  Reich  of  the  1930s  and  1940s.  It  is,  therefore,  heading  for 
the  same  fate— namely,  the  scrap-heap  of  history.  Some  readers 
may  perhaps  find  my  words  much  too  harsh,  but,  frankly,  I  can 
find  no  others  for  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  structure  of 
peace  and  plunge  nations  into  the  abyss  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

‘Led  by  the  GPSU,  the  Soviet  people  clearly  see  this  danger. 
But  we  also  know  our  influence  and  potentialities.  That  explains 
why  the  Soviet  leadership  is  conducting  its  international  affairs  so 
calmly  and  confidently,  counterposing  political  myopia  with  com¬ 
petence,  composure,  and  purpose  in  defence  of  detente  in  the  world. 
An  especially  hard  worker  for  peace  is  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Communists  and  head  of  the  Soviet  state,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  He 
often  repeats,  quite  justifiably,  the  wise  dictum  that  one  cannot 
take  peace  for  granted,  as  something  that  goes  without  saying,  but 
that  one  must  constantly  fight  for  it.  This  is  borne  out  by  my  own 
experience  of  international  politics,  an  experience  that  covers  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years.’ * 

Andrei  Gromyko  is  into  his  fifth  decade  of  activity  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  That  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic  service  is  a  token  of 
acknowledgement  of  his  considerable  personal  contribution  to  the 
making  and  implementation  of  the  international  course  of  the  Party 
and  the  government. 

During  this  period,  and  this  largely  thanks  to  his  indefatigable 
concern,  a  generation  of  prominent  Soviet  diplomats  has  come  to 
the  fore  in  responsible  posts  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,  at  embassies 
and  other  Soviet  missions  abroad.  They  creditably  stand  guard  over 
the  interests  of  their  socialist  Motherland.  ‘The  people  manning  the 
front  of  foreign  policy,’  Gromyko  recently  said,  ‘will  always  be 
faithful  helpers  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  in  furthering  their  activity  on  the  international  scene.’  ** 

Gromyko’s  efforts  as  diplomat  take  different  forms.  This  is  viv¬ 
idly  reflected  in  his  public  statements,  in  which  he  raises  the  in¬ 
tricately  intertwining  problems  of  international  life— from  questions 
of  war  and  peace  and  the  imperative  of  preventing  another  world¬ 
wide  conflagration  down  to  the  practical  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  issues  of  relations  between  states.  Wherever  he  makes 
himself  heard,  he  gives  voice  to  the  Soviet  Union's  ardent  call  for 


*  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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peace,  detente,  and  good-neighbourly  relations.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  policy  and  behaviour  of  the 
statesmen  of  countries  that  deliberately  or  unconsciously  undermine 
the  pillars  of  peace  and  go  against  the  principles  and  promises  that 
were  once — during  and  after  the  Second  World  War— worked  out 
and  proclaimed  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  prevent¬ 
ing  any  new  aggression. 

Andrei  Gromyko  has  tremendous  diplomatic  experience.  Suffice 
it  to  say— and  this  is  no  exaggeration— that  he  has  met,  spoken 
to,  or  negotiated  with  most  of  the  more  prominent  statesmen  and 
political  leaders  since  the  Second  World  War. 

He  writes:  ‘There  passed  before  my  eyes,  to  speak  only  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Presidents,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower,  John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Gerald 
Ford,  and  now . . .  Carter.  I  am  no  longer  surprised  when  American 
political  personalities  ask  me  what  one  or  another  President  thought 
about  this  or  that  international  issue.  You  see,  they  have  never 
met  them.’  * 

Those  who  know  Andrei  Gromyko  and  have  dealt  with  him 
are  impressed  by  his  political  vision,  his  understanding  of  world 
affairs,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  history  and  economics,  his  re¬ 
doubtable  memory,  and  extraordinary  industry.  In  talks  with  for¬ 
eign  statesmen  Gromyko  blends  unpretended  humour  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  hand,  and  laces  the  conversation  with  literary  similes,  paral¬ 
lels  from  art,  and  references  to  eye-witnesses  of  past  events. 

Foreign  personalities  who  have  met  Gromyko  pay  tribute  to  his 
eSorts  and  capacity.  ‘To  negotiate  with  Andrei  Gromyko,’  one  of 
them  said,  ‘you’ve  got  to  prepare  carefully  for  every  talk.  You 
never  know  what  the  man  will  suddenly  pull  out  from  the  store¬ 
house  of  his  memory.’ 

‘Each  conversation  with  him,’  another  said,  ‘took  a  turn  where 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  determined  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  ...  It  is  suicide  to  negotiate  with  him  unless  you  have  most 
thoroughly  crushed  up  on  the  history  of  the  topic. . . .  Gromyko  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  able  diplomats  I  have  ever  dealt 
with.’ 

Gromyko’s  varied  activity  includes  scholarly  studies.  He  has  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  economics.  His  many  works  include  fundamental 
studies— Export  of  US  Capital  and  US  Dollar  Expansion,  brought 
out  under  the  pen-name  G.  Andreyev  in  1957  and  1961,  respec¬ 
tively.  Subsequently,  these  works  were  published  abroad. 

A  collection  of  Gromyko’s  works  was  brought  out  in  1978,  en¬ 
titled  For  the  Triumph  of  the  Leninist  Foreign  Policy.  In  1979 
Pergamon  Press,  of  Britain,  brought  out  a  volume  of  his  selected 
speeches  and  articles,  Only  for  Peace.  He  was  editor  of  a  series  of 
capital  works,  such  as  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Russia  in  the  19th 
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and  Early  20th  Centuries ,  Foreign  Policy  Documents  of  the  USSR, 
The  History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,  The  History  of  the  Second 
World  War.  1939-1945 ,  The  History  of  Diplomacy,  and  others. 

Andrei  Gromyko  is  Deputy  to  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  actively  involved 
in  their  work.  What  the  electors  feel  for  their  Deputy  was  viv¬ 
idly  expressed  by  building  worker  E.  I.  Molchan  at  an  election 
meeting  in  Minsk  on  26  February  1979:  ‘For  us  workers  Andrei 
Andreyevich  is  a  man  who  is  effectively  fulfilling  one  of  the  elec¬ 
tors’  chief  mandates — that  of  safeguarding  peace.’  * 

In  appreciation  of  his  services,  Gromyko  has  been  decorated  with 
six  Orders  of  Lenin,  Orders  of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labour,  and  the 
Badge  of  Honour.  The  title  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour  has  been 
conferred  on  him  twice.  He  has  also  received  many  foreign 
decorations. 

‘I  should  like  to  emphasise,’  Gromyko  writes,  ‘that ...  I  am  only 
one  of  many  Soviet  statesmen  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Soviet 
people,  the  will  of  Lenin’s  Party.  It  is  this  in  particular  which 
explains  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  not  so  strongly 
susceptible  to  subjective  factors,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
the  policy  of  some  major  powers  belonging  to  the  other  social 
system. . . . 

‘It  has  so  happened,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  of  it,  that  in 
effect  my  entire  independent  life  has  been  devoted  to  implement¬ 
ing  the  Leninist  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world’s 
first  socialist  state.  In  this  field  I  have  been  working  in  one  post  or 
another  for  nearly  forty  years. 

‘It  would  be  proper  to  ask  me,  and  indeed  I  ask  myself,  the 
question:  am  I  satisfied  with  what  I  have  accomplished? 

‘In  my  position  I  could  answer  emphatically  in  the  affirmative 
only  if  the  sun  of  peace  were  shining  unclouded  over  our  planet, 
and  memories  of  wars,  of  all  types  of  armaments,  of  oppression  of 
nations  by  nations  were,  to  quote  Pushkin,  “buried  in  the  remote 
past”. 

‘Regrettably,  this  is  still  not  the  case.  Lasting  peace  in  the  world 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  efforts  of  only  one  side,  however  titanic 
these  efforts  may  be. 

‘Nevertheless,  to  the  above  question  I  can  in  the  main  reply  in 
the  affirmative  because  what  has  been  achieved  today  inspires  op¬ 
timism  for  the  future.  The  world  has  indeed  become  better  than  it 
was  some  decades  ago. 

‘One  cannot  help  deriving  profound  satisfaction  from  the  fact  of 
having  made  one’s  modest  contribution  to  accelerating  this  move¬ 
ment  towards  peace,  towards  justice. 

*  Sovetskaya  Belorussia,  27  February  1979. 
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‘People  say  that  to  be  a  pessimist  is  simple  and  safe.  I  have  been 
and  remain  an  optimist.  My  optimism  is  based  on  my  faith  in 
human  intelligence,  which  throughout  the  centuries  has  illumined 
the  road  to  a  happier,  more  just  and  radiant  life  for  all  people. . . . 

‘To  build,  brick  by  brick,  the  edifice  of  a  lasting  peace  for  my 
people  and  all  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  only  world  peace 
can  be  truly  lasting — this  has  been  the  aim  of  my  whole  life, 
and  one  to  which  I  intend  devoting  the  years  to  come.’  * 

In  his  works  Andrei  Andreyevich  Gromyko  never  fails  to  stress 
that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  diplomacy,  repose 
on  the  scientific  foundation  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  and  the 
principles  of  proletarian  internationalism  and  peaceful  coexistence. 
This,  he  shows,  is  the  source  of  their  great  force,  as  is  the  fact 
that  the  banner  of  Soviet  foreign  as  well  as  home  policy  is  firmly 
held  by  the  Soviet  people’s  militant  vanguard— the  Party  of  Lenin 
and  its  headquarters— the  Central  Committee  and  its  Politbureau 
headed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  that  outstanding  political  leader  and 
statesman  of  our  time  whom  the  Soviet  people  and  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  abroad  hold  in  affection  and  high  esteem. 


A.  A.  Gromyko,  Only  for  Peace,  pp.  1,  15-16. 
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147,  157-160,  178-179,  195-196, 

239,  286,  465,  471,  476 
— and  militarism  58,  59,  60,  61,  99, 

100,  101,  127,  135,  145,  156,  157, 

178,  283 

— and  neo-nazism  157,  158,  178,  307 
— relations  with  the  GDR  158,  178- 

179,  238,  307 

— relations  with  the  USSR  60,  100- 

101,  146-147,  158-159,  178-179, 

195,  235,  239,  277,  286,  307,  336, 
351,  362,  377-378,  388,  413,  439,  476 

— and  revanchism  58-61,  127-128, 

144-147,  159,  178,  307 
— and  treaties  between  the  USSR  and 


the  FRG,  the  PPR  and  the  FRG  , 
the  CSSR  and  the  FRG,  the  GDR 
and  the  FRG  197,  208,  213,  238, 
240 1  307,  377-378,  471 
—and  the  UN  196,  225,  238 
— and  WestjBerlin  158,  167,  308 
Finland  164,  181,  233,  277,  287,  307, 
351,  375,  388,  439 

Foreign  troops  stationed  in  alien  ter¬ 
ritory  and  their  withdrawal  51, 
110,  131,  175,  176,  180,  201,  224, 
226,  230,  247,  280,  334,  337,  347 
France  8,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  40,  41,  43, 
45,  47,  51,  53,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
84,  102,  103,  107,  128,  134,  170, 
228,  427,  459,  460,  465,  466 
—relations  with  the  USSR  102,  137, 
165,  181,  195,  208,  213,  235,  239, 
240,  276-277,  287,  306-307,  336, 
350-351,  378,  388,  439,  465 
the  German  Democratic  Republic 

(the  GDR)  58,  62,  101,  111,  120, 

127,  147,  158,  159,  162,  167,  195, 

196,  213,  225,  275,  286,  287,  307, 

308,  376,  425,  468 
—the  GDR  and  the  UNO  178,  196, 
225,  238 

—normalisation  of  relations  with  the 
FRG  178-179,  213,  238 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution 
36,  263,  272,  273,  276,  279,  280, 
281,  284,  295,  341,  360,  400,  403-404, 

406,  407,  409,  414,  444,  454 
Great  Patriotic  War  5,  6,  8,  13,  99, 

104,  144,  270,  273,  294,  444,  460 
Greece  157,  277,  310,  427 
Guatemala  75,  85,  88,  89 
Guinea  164 

Guinea  (Bissau)  177,  279,  302 
Haiti  66 
Honduras  88 

the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic  (the 
HPR)  162,  186,  293,  376,  465,  468 
Imperialism  44,  57,  62,  64-95,  101, 
144,  150,  151,  153,  205,  209,  257, 

263,  275,  278,  279,  280,  281,  283- 

284,  285,  298,  302,  303,  314,  319, 

323,  327,  333,  334,  335,  338,  348, 

349,  374,  377,  383,  403,  404,  405, 

407,  408,  450,  452,  454,  455,  462, 

466,  467,  468,  472,  479-482 

Imperialist  blocs  45,  47,  48,  50,  57, 
94,  107,  205,  283,  347,  see  also: 
NATO  and  CEATO 
India  70-74,  77,  91,  94,  126-127,  140 
— the  relations  with  the  USSR  163, 
257,  278,  302,  337,  352,  377,  390- 
qqi  441  4“in  478 

Indochina  35,  192,  205-206,  219,  220- 
221,  228,  229.  230,  234,  260,  278, 
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285,  289,  302,  303,  306,  337,  348, 
440,  450,  465,  467,  478,  479 
see  also:  Vietnam,  the  Lao  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Democratic  Republic,  Cam¬ 
bodia 

Indonesia  91,  441 

International  conferences,  meetings, 

0  tc  . 

— in  Vienna  (1814-1815)  98 
—in  Genoa  (1922)  98,  414,  469 
—in  Moscow  (1943)  5,  7,  10,  11, 

14 

—in  Dumbarton  Oaks  (1944)5-6, 
7,  10,  462 

—in  Teheran  (1943)  461 
-in  Crimea  (1945)  7,  10,  148,  461 
—in  San  Francisco  (1945)  7-9, 
10-11,  462 

—in  Potsdam  (1945)  189,  461 
—in  Nuremberg  (tribunal,  1945- 
1946)  99-100 

— in  Geneva  (on  Indochinu,  1954, 
1962)  125-126,  141,  182,  205, 
465 

— in  Geneva  (on  the  Middle 
East,  1973)  246-251,  280,  290, 
304,  334,  346-347,  390,  480 
—in  Paris  (on  Vietnam,  1973) 
222,  228-232,  467 
—in  Tashkent  (meeting,  1966) 
140,  147,  182 

-  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe  159- 
160,  181,  196,  208,  214-215, 
230,  233-245,  259,  277,  288, 
306,  308-310 

—in  Belgrade  (meeting,  1978) 
336,  351 

— conferences  of  Non-Aligned 
Countries  held  in  Colombo, 
Cairo,  Algiers,  Bandung,  Bel¬ 
grade,  Habana  131,  133,  182, 
255,  432 

International  co-operation  97,  170- 
171,  181,  239,  242-244,  250,  252, 
253,  254,  261-262,  315,  323-324,  327, 
329,  335,  336,  341-342,  350,  358, 
374,  378,  385,  387-388,  390,  401, 
411,  433,  436,  438,  462,  470,  474. 
475 

International  security  5,  6,  7,  8,  10, 
11,  38,  49,  59,  99,  110-111,  138, 
140,  168,  171,  172,  173,  179-184, 
185,  190,  191,  195,  198-201,  217, 
218,  224,  226,  236,  240,  241,  242, 
248,  260,  261,  272-281,  282,  283, 
297,  302,  314,  315,  322,  323,  331, 
332,  336,  338,  342,  343,  355,  358, 
365,  372,  374,  377,  386,  387,  388, 
390,  395-397,  411,  436,  470,  473- 


474,  see  also:  Asia,  Europe — secu¬ 
rity  of  Asia  and  security  of  Euro¬ 
pe 

Iran  57,  65,  89,  94,  164,  375,  441, 
453,  454,  480 
Iraq  78,  91,  377,  478 
Israel  75,  152,  175-176,  192-193,  246- 
250,  258,  290,  303-304,  333-334, 
346,  347,  365,  389,  422,  441,  466, 
468,  479,  480  see  also:  the  Near 
and  Middle  East 

Italy  125,  137,  165,  181,  208,  235, 
287,  307,  336,  351,  388,  439,  459,  476 
Japan  10,  13,  34,  175,  188,  311,  391, 
405,  459,  463,  464 

—relations  with  the  USSR  164, 
213,  278,  292,  311,  336,  352,  441 
Jordan  468 

Laos,  the  Lao  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  99,  163,  192,  204,  205, 
223,  302-303,  337,  450,  479 
Latin  America  65,  66,  67,  68,  69-70, 
74,  75,  77,  80,  81.  83,  86,  87,  88, 

89,  91,  164,  203,  257,  261,  279,  289, 
352,  366,  377,  391,  408,  442,  450, 
452 

the  League  of  Nations  12,  45,  52,  189 

Lebanon  222,  333-334 

Liberia  75,  94 

Malaysia  441 

Mali  164 

Marxism-Leninism  48,  104,  205,  272, 
281,  284,  286,  296,  311,  315,  317, 
318,  319,  323,  376,  401,  407,  410, 
411,  466,  486 

Mexico  68,  86-87,  88-89,  366 
Micronesia  391 

Militarism  13,  28,  34,  58-59,  60,  61-62, 

90,  99,  100,  101,  127-128,  144-145, 
156,  157,  178,  243,  275,  283,  315, 
325,  404-405,  449,  464,  471 

Military  bases;  their  dismantling  on 
foreign  territory  35,  45,  57,  65,  70, 
94,  110,  131,  154,  200,  283,  337, 
354,  370,  430,  431,  453,  481 
the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  (the 
MPR)  162,  186,  376 
Mozambique  177,  279,  302,  377,  450, 
478 

the  Munich  deal  61,  146,  158,  193, 
213.  238.  459 

Namibia  177,  338,  348,  382,  388, 
423,  442 

National  liberation  movement  97, 
124,  177,  253,  257,  260,  263,  279, 
289-291,  298,  299,  301-302,  303,  316, 
318,  319,  321,  323,  333-334,  335, 
337-338,  386,  402,  407-408,  414, 
423,  442,  450,  466,  470,  471,  472, 
478,  481 
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NATO  47,  48-49.  50,  51,  53,  54,  57, 
59,  60,  85-86,  89,  94,  97,  99,  101, 
111,  120,  128,  141,  144,  145,  153- 

154,  157.  160,  167,  177,  196,  280, 

283,  288,  292,  304,  312,  325,  330- 

331,  334,  361,  370,  383,  392,  397, 

410,  412,  420,  451.  455,  463,  465, 

476,  481 

Nazism  5,  58,  92,  195,  307,  471 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  65,  67,  74, 
77,  78,  79,  81,  89,  92,  151,  152, 
177,  192-194,  222,  230,  236,  246- 
251,  255,  260,  280,  285,  289,  290, 
298,  302,  303,  304,  333-334,  346, 
389,  390,  422,  441,  452,  454,  479,  480 
— Israeli  aggression  against  Arab 
countries  and  the  question  of 
peaceful  political  settlement 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis  152, 
175-176,  192-194,  206,  222, 

223,  236,  246-251,  258,  280, 
303,  304,  333-334,  345-347, 

389-390,  422,  441,  468,  479,  480 
Nepal  163 

Neutral  countries  50,  97,  165,  181,  241 
Nicaragua  88,  89 

Non-aligned  countries  191,  302,  338, 
399,  432,  440-442,  478 
Non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  36,  133,  181, 
191,  197,  230,  231,  240-241,  254, 
280,  284,  285,  288,  305,  310,  311, 
333-334,  335,  347,  351,  352,  376,  390, 
399,  401,  441, 443,  453,  470,  472,  481 
Non-use  of  force  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  159,  195,  215-216,  217-220, 
240,  311,  312,  332,  333,  352,  353- 

354,  365,  383,  394,  407,  421,  423, 

436,  452,  453,  472,  474 
Norway  33 

Nuclear  weapons,  see:  Weapons  of 
mass  destruction;  struggle  for  their 
prohibition 

Pakistan  57,  65,  94,  127,  140,  163, 
278,  441,  453 

Panama  88,  89 

Paraguay  88,  89 

Peace  (the  struggle  for  peace)  5,  6, 
7-11,  15,  26-28,  30,  36-38,  40,  56, 
63,  111,  140,  141,  147,  148,  168, 
170-173,  179,  180,  183-185,  190, 
194,  201,  203,  204,  208,  210-212, 
225-227,  232,  236,  239-242,  246, 
250,  257,  260,  261,  263,  264,  272- 
287,  289-291,  295-301,  303,  304, 
308,  314,  315,  319,  321-325,  327, 
328,  333,  336,  338,  341,  352,  353, 
357,  359-364,  371,  372,  374,  377, 
378,  386,  387,  389-391,  393,  394, 
399,  403-405,  408-411,  414,  415, 


419,  424,  432,  433,  437,  441,  442, 

443,  444,  448,  449,  450,  457,  462. 

463,  464,  467,  469,  471,  475,  482, 

483,  485 

— Lenin’s  strategy  of  peace  97, 
98,  103,  125-126,  140,  143,  148, 
156,  168-169,  172,  203,  208, 
211-212,  243,  252,  264,  272- 
273,  274-275,  285,  295,  297-298, 
305,  315-316,  321-322,  338-340, 
341-342,  360,  374-375,  386-387, 
400-401,  404-405,  408-415,  435, 
455,  457,  472,  478,  485 
— the  Peace  Programme  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU  208,  229,  233,  235,  261, 
273-274,  286,  297-299,  303, 
310-311,  313,  323,  331-332, 
363-364,  401,  402-403,  410, 
473,  474,  475,  479 
— the  Programme  of  Further 
Struggle  for  Peace  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Co-operation  and  for  the 
Freedom  and  Independence  of 
the  Peoples  advanced  by  the 
25th  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
316,  317-319,  322-323,  324-325, 
327,  331-332,  335,  338-342, 

363-364,  383,  401,  402-403, 

411-412,  473,  474 

the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with 
different  social  systems  49,  56-57, 
60,  63,  96-97,  98-99,  103,  104,  105, 
113,  120,  125-126,  147-148,  165-166, 
180,  186-187,  189-190,  206,  208,  212, 
213-215,  228-230,  235,  241.  243-245, 
247,  249,  253,  254,  260,  275-276, 
278-279,  283,  286-288,  298-299,  304- 
309,  313-315,  321-324,  335-337,  343- 
345,  350-353,  387-389,  401,  406-407, 
408-411,  439,  443,  472,  476,  483 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania  (the 
PRA)  50 

the  People’s  Republic  of  Angola  (the 
PRA)  177,  279,  337,  377,  450,  478 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
(the  PRB)  162,  186,  376,  468 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (the 
PRC)  8,  33,  34,  35,  38,  58,  134,  137, 
164,  165,  201,  292,  310-311,  312, 
314,  384,  407,  424,  429,  430,  453, 
479 

— relations  with  the  USSR  164- 
165,  209,  280,  292,  310-311, 
318-319,  337,  352,  407,  424, 
429,  430,  469,  479 

the  People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(the  PRC)  99,  132,  164 
the  Philippines  35,  66,  68,  75,  84, 
94,  441 
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the  Polish  People’s  Republic  (the 
PPR)  53,  57,  60,  111,  128,  147, 
158,  162,  186,  208,  213,  228,  238, 
282,  376,  425,  468 
Portugal  277,  287,  288,  310 
Principles  of  relations  among  coun¬ 
tries  332-333,  335,  349-351,  375- 
377,  403-404,  406,  409-410,  417, 
419,  436,  439,  443 
Proletarian  internationalism  140,  168, 
192,  203,  204,  273-274,  278,  281, 
282,  293,  297-298,  301-302,  319- 
320,  321-323,  376,  403-404,  405- 
407,  408,  486 

—socialist  internationalism  161- 
162,  163,  168,  192,  284,  289, 
300,  308,  324-327,  376,  405- 
406,  448 

Relaxation  of  international  tension 
(struggle  for  the  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sions)  111-112,  116,  120,  148,  149, 
172-173,  180,  181,  184,  190,  235, 
239-241,  247,  250-251,  253,  257, 
260,  261-262,  273-274,  277,  278, 
279,  285,  287-288,  289,  291,  293,  299, 
302,  303,  305,  306,  308,  309,  310, 
312,  314-315,  319,  323-324,  332, 
335,  337,  339,  342-357.  360-362, 
371-372,  378-379,  380-383,  385, 

387,  398,  399,  401-403,  410,  413- 
414,  418,  424,  426,  432,  434,  436, 
439,  443,  444,  449,  465,  471,  474, 
476,  477,  473,  479,  481 

— the  opponents  of  detente  44-47, 
52-55,  58-60,  173-175,  196, 

280,  283,  313-315,  342,  382-383, 
410-411,  412-414,  434,  478, 
481 

the  Republic  of  Cuba  33,  91,  97,  99, 
133,  194,  275,  301 
the  Republic  of  Djibouti  348 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  (the 
RSA)  132,  177,  338,  348,  349,  356, 
365,  382,  388 

Revanchism  58-61,  144-145,  156-157, 
177-178,  237,  307 
Salvador  88,  89 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe  302 
Saudi  Arabia  66 
SEATO  66,  94,  283 
Socialism  57,  96,  103,  148,  162,  205, 
257,  263,  267,  273,  291,  296,  297, 

298,  300,  301,  303,  305,  308,  319, 

320,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326,  327, 

374,  376,  384,  402,  403,  404,  405, 

406,  407,  409,  410,  415,  435,  466,  468, 
469,  471,  472,  475,  476,  478,  482 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (the  SFRY)  60,  128, 

158,  170 


the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 
(the  SRR)  186,  376 
the  Solomon  Islands  391 
Southern  Rhodesia  177,  197,  337, 

338  ,  348  ,  349  ,  332  ,  388 
South  Korea  31,  32,  34,  176,  195,  226 
Sovereignty  of  states  189,  194,  197, 
213,  225,  230,  231,  240-241,  244, 

255,  258,  275,  284,  300,  304,  305, 
311,  333,  334,  346,  347,  352,  381, 
390,  407,  422,  430,  441,  442,  481 
Spain  429,  431,  440 
State  frontiers  101,  284 

—post-war  frontiers  in  Europe  60, 
127,  128,  146,  157,  158,  159, 
178,  195,  203,  213,  240,  276, 
286 

—the  principle  of  inviolability  of 
frontiers  101,  168,  195,  213, 
240,  248-249,  307-308,  334,  349, 
|407 

Sweden  165 
Switzerland  165 
Syria  164 
Thailand  66,  441 
Turkey  57,  67,  94,  164,  441 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  (the  USSR) 

—external  relations 
— with  capitalist  countries  19, 
60,  63,  98,  100-102,  103-104, 
107-108,  121-122,  137,  147, 

159,  163,  164,  1J5,  174,  178, 
181,  195,  200,  208-209,  213- 
214,  223,  234-235,  238-240, 

248,  256,  276-278,  286,  287, 
289,  305-307,  310-311,  328-329, 
330,  336-337,  350-353,  357, 
362,  368-369,  375-378,  380-381, 
388,  397,  413-414,  416-428, 

434,  438,  439,  443,  449,  459-462, 
464,  465,  471,  476,  477,  482 
— with  countries  of  the  socialist 
community,  see:  the  world 
socialist  system,  and  also  the 
GDR,  the  PRB,  etc. 

—with  developing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
74,  78,  90-93,  126,  127,  140, 
162-164,  203,  228,  230,  253, 
255,  257,  259,  277-279,  289-290, 
298,  301-303,  323,  338-340,  350, 
376-377,  391,  422,  441,  442, 
468,  478,  480,  481 
the  United  Arab  Republic  78,  91, 
131,  152,  164,  192,  193 
United  Kingdom  5,  6,  7,  8,  27,  28,  29, 
33,  36,  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  46, 
47,  50,  51,  53,  58,  59,  61,  72,  73,  80, 
84,  101,  102,  103,  107-108,  114, 
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125,  128,  134,  181,  287,  369,  394, 
438,  459,  461,  465,  466 

— relations  with  the  USSR  27, 
101,  102,  103,  137,  165,  181, 
287,  307,  336,  351,  357,  369,  397 
the  United  .Nations  Organisation,  the 
General  Assembly  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10-13,  14-18,  19-25,  26-30,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  38,  41,  44-45,  50,  52,  63,  64- 
67,  63-69,  77,  84-87,  90,  97-93,  106, 
103,  111,  113,  114,  115-122,  123, 
124,  125,  127,  129,  130,  131-132, 
133,  134,  136,  137,  133,  141,  155, 
170-187,  183-201,  211-227,  233,  243, 
249,  259,  252-262,  279,  304,  312, 
313,  314,  329,  330,  331,  332,  334, 
335,  333,  341-353,  359-372,  375, 
333,  334,  336-399,  413,  433-434, 
436-433,  440,  442-445,  463,  469,  478 
— the  Charter  of  the  UNO  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  13,  17,  33,  34,  39, 
79,  113,  123,  124,  125,  132, 

133,  134,  137,  159,  171,  172, 

174,  175,  177,  181,  183,  184, 

189,  190,  196,  197,  193,  201, 

211,  216,  217,  218,  219,  220, 

224,  226,  243,  253,  284,  314, 

332,  341,  343,  347,  357,  375, 

330,  381,  332,  383,  339,  429, 

433,  436,  442,  443,  444,  451, 

462,  470,  481 

—the  Security  Council  8,  11,  12, 
17,  18,  24,  25,  32-34,  36,  33, 

134,  152,  175,  176,  180,  182, 

183,  192,  193,  194,  197,  193, 

201,  211,  216,  219,  220,  233, 

247,  248,  249,  250,  260,  312, 

330,  349,  364,  371,  391,  393, 

398,  414,  444 

the  United  States  of  America  (the 
USA)  5,  6,  7,  8,  19,  22,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  32,  33,  35,  36,  33,  40,  41, 
43,  44-55,  57,  53,  59,  61,  63,  91, 
92,  94,  95,  93,  99,  100,  101,  102, 
107,  109,  114,  115,  117,  118,  121, 

122,  123,  134,  135,  143,  148,  150, 

152,  153,  176,  193,  194,  196,  203, 

204,  205,  229,  239,  233,  247,  233, 

239,  301,  303,  347,  362,  367,  363, 

391,  394,  412,  413,  427-430,  448,  465 
—relations  with  developing  coun- 
tries 

—of  Africa  66,  63,  78-79,  81,  89, 
90-91,  92,  94,  423 
—of  Asia  65,  67,  70-74,  76-79,  87, 
89,  90-91,  92,  94 
—of  the  Far  East  69,  74,  77,  81 
— of  Latin  America  65,  66,  67, 
68,  70,  74,  77,  80-81,  83,  84, 
86-91,  467 


—  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
65,  67,  69,  74,  77,  78,  79,  81, 
85,  87,  92,  422,  453,  480 
— US  aggressive  actions  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  world  31-36, 
126-127,  140,  143-144,  151, 

164,  166,  167,  174-176,  192, 
204,  205-206,  220-222,  229,  306, 
430-431,  450-452,  463,  467,  480, 
481 

— Soviet-American  negotiations 
107-108,  115-118,  121-122,  200, 
234,  276,  239,  305-306,  328, 

330,  354-356,  363-370,  377,  380, 
396-397,  411,  417-445,  481 

— Soviet-US  relations  19,  25,  63, 
98,  102,  103,  103,  121-122,  137, 
142,  143,  166,  200,  209,  213- 
214,  223-224,  235,  236,  240, 
276,  289,  305-306,  311,  329- 

331,  336,  351-352,  354-356, 

368-369,  377,  380-381,  413, 

417-445,  459-462,  464,  477,  481 

Uruguay  88 
Venezuela  68,  88,  89 
Vietnam  (the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  35,  125,  126,  132,  133, 
140,  151,  167,  174-175,  192,  204, 
205,  228-232,  234,  247,  252,  260, 
278,  289,  301,  303,  337,  348,  390, 
440,  450,  478,  479 
—South  Vietnam  65,  126,  141, 
151,  175,  192,  221,  222,  229, 
230,  231,  302 

— the  struggle  of  the  USSR  and 
other  socialist  countries  for 
ending  war  in  Vietnam  126,  127, 
140-141,  151,  174-175,  192, 

220-222,  228-232,  278,  239, 

302-303,  390,  467 

War 

-cold  war  44-55,  61,  78,  95,  112, 
119,  120-121,  136,  159,  167, 
174,  213,  237,  244,  255,  279- 
280,  282,  283,  314,  347,  386, 
402,  409,  449,  463,  465,  482 
—the  turn  from  cold  war  to  peace 
and  international  co-operation 
213,  239,  244,  323,  342,  402, 
410,  471 

— First  World  War  127,  153 
— “local”  wars,  conflicts  9,  99, 
127,  183,  216,  230,  304,  337, 
333,  346,  348,  390 
— Second  World  War  5,  6,  7,  8, 
44,  45,  60,  61,  64,  95,  99,  100, 
101,  103,  123,  127,  129,  144, 

147,  151,  153,  157,  153,  160, 

170,  171,  178,  183,  189,  201, 

212,  213,  214,  217,  236,  233, 


495 


275,  276,  282,  307,  309,  377, 
381,  386,  405,  411 
—  struggle  for  the  prevention  of 
the  danger  of  another  world  war 
7-8,  41,  55,  57,  63,  96,  99,  105, 
111,  112,  118-120,  139,  148, 

149,  170-171,  172,  173,  186, 
201,  203,  205,  234-236,  240, 

261,  273,  282,  285,  286,  288, 

289,  294,  298,  299,  300,  303, 

305,  311,  314,  319,  321- 

325,  335,  341,  344,  352-353, 

354-362,  371,  372,  375,  384, 
386-387,  391-399,  402,  404, 
410-411,  412-413,  414,  418, 
419,  420,  424,  436,  437,  462, 

465,  466,  469,  470,  472,  484 

Warsaw  Treaty  Organisation  57,  111, 
120,  128,  140,  144,  156,  158,  160, 

162,  177,  181,  194,  203,  274,  276, 

282-293,  296,  300,  301,  315,  324, 
325,  331,  376,  426,  435,  439,  449, 
466,  475,  476 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction;  struggle 
for  their  prohibition  14-18,  20-25, 
37-43,  44,  45,  46-47,  51,  52,  54, 

57-58,  59,  61,  107-108,  116-118, 
134,  136,  147-148,  153-154,  155, 
156,  173,  184,  185-187,  199-200, 
209,  215-220,  223-225,  278,  283,  284, 


291,  292,  305-306,  313,  328-330, 
332,  345,  352-357,  363-370,  383, 
388,  393-399,  410,  411,  414,  418, 
419,  420,  421,  428,  431,  436,  438, 
449,  465,  474,  476,  477,  481;  see 
also:  Curbing  the  arms  race;  disar¬ 
mament 

West  Berlin  61,  62,  102,  158,  167,  195, 
208,  209,  285,  308,  440,  471 

—  the  four-power  agreement  238, 
287,  308 

The  world  socialist  system  57,  96,  97, 
103,  107,  137,  148,  190,  196,  203, 
241,  261,  263,  272,  273,  274-275, 
278,  282-283,  387,  388,  402,  405- 
406,  407,  410 

—  the  community  of  socialist 
states  49,  55,  57,  62,  91,  97, 
101,  139,  140,  149,  161,  168, 
172,  190-191,  198,  205,  212, 
254,  257,  259,  261,  273,  274, 
275,  283,  284,  286,  288,  289, 
290,  291,  292,  293-294,  296, 
298-301,  303,  308,  310,  312, 
315,  318,  323-328,  330-331,  339, 
340,  342,  347-348,  354,  367- 
368,  374,  376,  378,  379,  383, 
384,  387,  388,  397,  405-406, 
411,  412,  415 

Zimbabwe  338,  442 
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